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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  contain  a  history  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  Yorkshire  since  1700.  The  ex- 
ecution of  this  task  called  for  much  greater  research 
and  industry  than  casual  enquirers  might  imagine. 
The  volume  includes,  amid  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  matter,  the  history  of  the  Luddites,  the  trials 
of  Hunt,  of  Martin,  and  of  Mary  Bateman, 
with  particulars  concerning  each,  derived  from  pecu- 
liar sources;  together  with  an  Essay  on  the  Crimi- 
NAL  Laws. 

This  Work  was  originally  intended  to  form  a 
portion  of  a  much  more  extensive  one ;  Jbut  as  the 
views  of  the  Proprietor  are  materially  changed  since 
the  commencement  of  it,  the  further  extension  is, 
therefore,  for  the  present  abandoned.  The  volume 
presents  the  anomaly  of  an  author's  name  appearing 
in  the  title  page  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  Work.     I  originally  engaged  to 


IV.  PREFACE. 

superiutend  the  larger  Work  alluded  to ;  and  from 
local  circumstances  assigned  to  Mr.  William  Leman 
Rede  the  task  of  producing  such  portions  of  it  as 
related  to  Yorkshire ;  whatever  be  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  this  volume,  therefore,  they  appertain  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Rede,  and  the  praise  or  censure  must 
not  be  bestowed  upon  him  who,  in  the  title  page, 
only  subscribes  himself  as 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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THE   JLIFE   AND   TRIAL 

or 

JONATHAN    MARTIN. 

*Tis  morniBK  bluhlng  o*er  fb«  tkyf 
Bat  not  ita  light  that  flares  on  high  | 
8wif|  desolation  rocks  yon  spires, 
Ind  rain  rides  apon  those  flrea. 

JL  HE  crime  of  arson  is  of  the  greatest  enormity,  because 

its  effect  is  illimitable.     A  murderer,  wbo  even  sacrifices 

twenty  fives  for  the  sake  of  rapine  or  revenge,  endangers 

the  community  less  than  he  who  wilfully  fires  an  out^ 

lioose — the  destruction  of  property  in  such  a  case  is 

certain,  which  renders  the  crime  morally,  though  not 

actually,  coeval  with  robbery  :  the  destniction  of  human 

existence  too  often  attends  it,  which  is  legally  murder. 

The  incendiary,  too,  commits  his  crime  invariably  in  the 

silent  night ;  to  gratify  his  spleen  against  an  individual, 

he  endangers  a  city,  for  ere  the  flames  that  he  has  set  in 

motion  are  quenched,  hundreds  of  slumberers  may  fall 

victims  to  the  destruction  that  ,was  aimed  but  at  one. 

The  careless  drunkard  who  caused   the   great  fire   of 

London,^  laughed  at  the  flame  when  he  saw  it  arise — 

he  dreamed  not  that  his  folly  would  lay  the  greatest  city 

in  the  world  in  ruins.     Fire  is  so  destructive  an  engine, 

that  in  war,  the  last  and  greatest  resource  of  an  invading 

army  has  been  to  fire  the  towns  through  which  they 

passed.     The  Russians  employed  it  as  a  means  of  at 

once  appalling  and  disappomting  their  enemies,  when 

they  destroyed  Moscow.     Fireships,  which  at  one  period 

•  Notorith standing  th«  prfiralenc*»  of  the  opinion  that  a  popish  party  augmrnt^fl 
that  dbastrouf  events  there  is  little  rloubt  of  the  fact  that  it  originated  in  tha 
c«ie]iiasii«fs  of  a  ditukard,  who  was  (Ooking  at  a  kitchen  fire. 
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of  our  naval  history  were  frequently  resorted  to,  have 
&llen  nearly  into  disuse ;  for  they  have  too  often  proved 
fatal  to  the  very  fleet  that  used  them.  All  mankind 
seem  to  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it,  as  an  engine  of 
destruction.  By  the  rules  of  warfare,  any  enemy  found 
in  a  fireship  is  instantly  destroyed,  though  all  other 
prisoners  are  treated  with  humanity;  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  delinquent,  on  a  charge  of 
arson,  has  never  had  any  reason  to  hope  for  an  extension 
of  royal  clemency*  The  crime  has  been  continually 
committed  at  the  instigation  of  avarice ;  where,  by  in- 
suring property  far  above  its  value,  suid  then  destroying 
it  by  fire,  the  owner  mi^ht  make  a  large  demand  on  the 
insurance  office — of  all  frauds  this  is  the  most  iniquitous. 
To  steal  the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered  would  be 
far  less  criminal ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  prisoner's 
^fety,  less  dangerous.  The  burglar — the  highwayman^ 
may,  under  mitigatory  circumstancesi  receive  a  pardon, 
.the  incendiary  never. 

The  case  which  these  pages  are  intended  to  detail  is 
certainly  the  most  singular  on  record,  because  the  mo- 
tives that  led  to  the  commission  of  the  act  are  totally 
different  from  those  which  commonly  influence  the 
offence ;  and  yet  it  is  strange  that  we  may  observe  the 
verification  of  Solomon's  adage,  that  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,'*  even  in  the  crimes  of  a  country. 
Martin  had  an  archetype  in  Eratostratus,  or  Erostratus, 
a  Grecian^  who  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  perpetuate 
his  name,  which  certainly  amounted  to  madness,  burnt 
the  Temple  of  ]>iana,*  a  place  of  heathen  worship  in 
Ephesus.  In  either  case,  avarice,  or  a  desire  to  injure 
an  individual,  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  ere  we  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  the  offender,  we  must  trace  his  steps 
through  life,  and  by  glancing  at  the  habits  of  the  man, 

*  Ephesus,  a  city  in  Greece,  was  famed  for  this  temple,  which  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth  ; 
contained  127  columns,  placed  thereby  127  kings f  £ach  column  was  60  feet  in 
height.  Ctesiphon  was  the  architect,  and  the  great  Scopas  carved  some  of  the 
columns.  This  temple  wan  220  years  in  completion  ;f  it  was  destroyed  by  Erostratus 
955  years  before  the  Christian  era,  on  the  birth-night  of  Alexander  the  Great;  i.  e. 
2184  yeart  since. 

f  The  Cathedral  of  York  wm  about  200  yean  in  completion.-— i^e  Drake, 
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develope  the  intention  of  the  criminal.  For  this  purpose 
we  avail  oorselves  of  a  Memoir  of  Jonathan  Martin^ 
puDfessed  to  be  written  by  himself;  we  shall,  howeyeft 
use  the  substance  and  not  the  language  of  that  production^ 
and  then  proceed  to  such  facts  an  our  own  inquiries  have 
enabled  ns  to  collect. 

Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  was  the  birth  place  of 
Jonalhan  Martin*  He  was  bom  in  1782,  and,  until  1804, 
he  continued  to  work  as  a  journeyman  tanner.  He  then 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  pressed  and  sent  on 
board  the  Hercules,  a  74,  one  of  several  ships  of  the 
line  that  in  that  year  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  and  that  made  a  large  capture  of  Danish 
Te^ek:  be  deserted,  and  entered  a  transport  bound  for 
Egypt*  From  this  vessel  he  also  deserted ;  and  after 
spmding  some  days  in  drunkenness,  returned,  and  was 
pardonaJ.  He  was  paid  off  after  some  years  of  service, 
md  returned  to  his  business  at  Norton,  (Durham,)  where 
he  married.  By  this  union  he  became  the  father  of  a 
son.  Whilst  in  the  navy,  he  fell  out  of  the  foretop  of  a 
74  into  the  ocean,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning :  he 
also  had  a  fall,  by  which  he  sustained  an  injury  on  the 
forehead.  Of  his  adventures  at  sea,  Martin,  in  an  auto- 
biogfraphy  published  by  him  at  Lincoln,  tells  some  re- 
maikable  instances;  but  they  are  all  connected  with 
dreams,  and  if  not  wilful  falsehoods,  are  most  probably 
misrepresentations.     One  is  as  follows : — 

When  at  Lisbon,  the  whole  crew  went  on  shore,  except 
himself,  a  young  Indian,  the  captain's  lady  and  daughter : 
the  youthful  black,  knowing  the  captain  had  a  quantity  of 
gold  in  his  chest,  proposed  to  Martin  to  murder  the  ladies 
— take  a  boat  and  proceed  lolndia  !  !  !  To  this  he  refused 
to  accede,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Lidian  to  abandon  the  dreadful  intention. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  lost  his  father  and 
mother ;  the  death  of  the  latter  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him,  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion,  but  not 
without  '^  manifold  backslidings,"  as  he  himself  confessed. 
He  joined  some  Methodists  at  Yarm — went  one  sunday 
to  tlie  Established  Church  and  partook  of  the  sacrament. 
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smd  lial/an  hour  afterwards  was  at  a  love-feast  at  Yarm^ 
(four  miles  distance!)  Shortly  after  this  he  again  visited 
the  church,  and  there  spoke  aloud  during  divine  service : 
the  mini.oter  took  pains  to  cure  him  of  his  delusion,  but  in 
vain.  He  at  length  gave  away  all  his  working  clothes, 
and  wrote  letters  to  all  he  knew  on  the  subject  of  salvation. 
At  Norton  and  Bishop  Auckland  he  again  disturbed 
divine  service,  and  was  forcibly  removed  from  the  church. 
He  then  addressed  letters  to  the  clergymen,  one  of  which 
is  as  follows,  viz. — 

••Oh!  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  you  clergymen, 
for  the  mighty  sword  is  expanded  over  your  guilty 
heads ;  now  shall  you  come  to  a  complete  dissolution, 
now  shall  your  candlesticks  be  completely  overthrown ; 
now  shall  your  blindness  cotne  to  the  light,  and  your 
shame  before  all  the  people,  for  the  Lord  will  not  suffer 
you  to  deceive  the  work  of  his  hands  any  longer ;  oh  ! 
prepare  yourselves  to  meet  your  God,  you  double  hearted 
sinners ;  cry  aloud  for  mercy,  and  now  shall  my  God 
make  bare  his  arm  and  conquer  the  devil,  your  great 
master,  for  the  monster  of  hell  shall  be  completely  over- 
thrown,  and  you  and  him  shall  not  deceive  the  nations 
any  longer ;  for  now  shall  God  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  tioitb,  now  you  shall  and  must  throw  away  your 
little  books  you  carry  with  you  into  the  pulpit  to  deceive 
the  people  with ;  you  now  preach  for  wine  and  gluttonous 
living,  and  not  for  precious  souls ;  will  you  not  get  your 
portion  with  the  rich  man  of  hell,  if  you  do  not  repent 
and  find  mercy  ? 

Jonathan  Martin, 

Your  sincere  Friend." 

These  disturbances  attracted  the  notice  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  he  was  committed  as  a  vagnmt;  but  the 
interference  of  a  tanner,  for  whom  Martin  had  worked, 
obtained  him  his  release.  He  then  went  to  Stockton, 
where  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  confirming.  **  Hear- 
ing," Martin  said,  ''that  he  was  a  good  man  and  an 
eminent  Christian,  I  concluded  he  would  not  fear  death. 
I  resolved  to  try  his  faith  by  pretending  to  shoot  him. 
He  obtained  an  old  pistol  of  his  brother,  and  might 
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probably  have  put  his  design  into  execution,  but  in- 
fonnation  was  lodged  against  him  :  he  was  examined, 
and  being  declared  insane,  consigned  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
in  West  Auckland,  and  from  thence  removed  to  a  similar 
establishment  at  Gateshead.  He  contrived  to  escape, 
and  retamed  to  his  birth  place ;  but  was  shortly  retaken, 
and  conveyed  back  to  the  madhouse.  His  afflictions 
&en  and  subsequently  he  relates  in  language  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  must  have  b^en  dictated  for  him,  for 
it  bears  no  resemblance  to  his  letters  to  the  clergy  &c. 
He  says — **  I  had  not  for  a  long  time  seen  my  wife 
and  cfaild,  as,  during  the  time  I  was  so  rigorously  con- 
fined, they  had  been  denied  admittance.  My  poor  vdfe 
had  loi^  been  labouring  under  heavy  affliction,  having  a 
cancer  in  her  breast.  When  I  began  to  work,  they  were 
allowed  to  come  and  see  me,  and  ray  mfe  at  parting 
said,  ^  Farewell  Jonathan,  look  to  Jesfis,  pray  for  me, 
may  Gfad  ble^  you, — my  strength  is  fast  failing — and  I 
yee/  that  I  shall  not  he  able  to  come  any  more^  She 
spoke  prophetically,  for  we  met  no  more.  A  short  time 
after  she  took  to  her  bed,  from  which  she  never  rose. 
My  readers  may  judge  of  my  grief,  to  think  that  my 
poor  wife  was  a  dying,  at  no  great  distance,  and  when 
she  requested  to  see  me,  even  in  custody  and  in  chains, 
tfie  keeper  was  so  unfeeling  as  to  refuse  her  dying  re- 
quest. She  afterwards  sent  my  son,  (little  more  than 
seven  years  old,)  hoping  that  his  youth,  innocence,  and 
distress,  might  soften  their  hearts,-  but  his  appeal  was 
unheeded.  She  sent  him  again  with  her  dyin^  love  to 
me,  and  the  keeper's  wife  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  and 
the  child  was  suffered  to  return  weeping  to  his  mother. 
His  supplication,  as  I  afterward  heard,  would  have 
melted  any  heart ;  crying, '  What  will  become  of  me,  my 
mother  is  dying,  and  my  father  shut  up  in  a  madhouse, 
where  I  am  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  see  him  ?" 

He  ultimately  severed  his  irons,  by  rubbing  them  with 
wet  freestone,  and  regained  his  liberty.  His  friends 
secreted  him  for  a  while,  and  he  then  went  to  Scotland, 
and  passed  some  time  in  Ayr,  Glasgow  &c.  He  left 
Edinburgh  in  1830,  and  from  thence,  by  a  circuitous 
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roirte,  went  towards  London ;  but  stopping  at  Borough - 
bridge,  reeommenced  tanning.  His  wife  died  in  the 
September  of  this  year,^  and  at  this  period  he  must  by 
some  means  have  amassed  alitde  money,  as  he  complains 
of  having  **  his  house"  robbed  of  £24.  After  this  he 
went  to  Hull,  where  it  is  in  the  recollection  of  many 

Crsons,  that  he  made  several  attempts  to  preach  or 
;ture,  particularly  amongst  his  shopmates,  oi  whom  he 
says- — **  I  was  moved  to  speak  to  them  of  their  drunken 
lives,  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  they  did  not 
repent ;  one  or  two  of  them  more  wicked  than  the  rest, 
got  above  me  with  a  bucket  of  bullock's  blood,  which 
diey  heaved  over  me ;  but  that  did  not  move  me  from 
my  stand :  then  they  tried  water,  then  the  devil  put  it 
in  their  minds  to  heave  wet  skins  in  my  face,  and  that 
did  not  make  me  quit  my  stand  until  the  hour  was  up." 
Notwithstanding  these  checks  which  in  Jonathan's 
description  strongly  remind  the  reader  of  the  sufferings 
of  Mawworm,  he  continued  his  exhortations  in  and  out 
of  shop,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  account,  200 
persons  were  converted  by  him.  It  appears  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  exceedingly  ill  used  by  his  associates, 
and  by  some  too,  who,  from  their  education  and  habits, 
should  have  been  above  the  low  humour  of  mere  practi- 
cal jokes.  Driven  from  Hull  by  this  treatment,  he 
wandered  to  Lincoln,  which  town  be  entered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1827.  From  that  time  to  the  month  of  October, 
1828,  he  continued  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  Holbeach  well  remembers  Jonathan  entering 
the  church  at  Long  Sutton  about  that  period,  and  saying 
that  **  The  parsons  would  be  destroyed  by  brimstone, 

*  UacoDOMted  as  it  is  with  the  immediate  oljectof  this  work,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  a  few  more  linesi  in  which  he  speaks  of  tiis  wife  and  child  with  the 
st3t)nge8t  marks  of  feeling  both  as  a  liusband  and  father. 

''  I  learned  afterwanis  that  my  dear  wife  had  to  go  through  great  tribulation,  and, 
indeed,  her  enemies  could  wish  her  no  worse.  There  was  a  woman  allowed  one 
thiUing  and  sixpence  per  week  to  wait  on  her,  but  she  always  locked  her  in  at  night, 
without  any  attendant  but  the  poor  ehild,  to  wait  on  his  wretched  mother;  until  my 
sister  hearing  of  their  condition,  came  and  took  him  away  with  her ;  so  greatly  neg- 
letted  was  he,  that  there  was  none  to  cut  the  bread  for  him,  and  when  my  sister  came 
to  see  them,  he  bad  the  loaf  picked  out,  as  if  eaten  by  mice,  not  being  able  to  cut  it 
liimself.  In  this  pitiable  condition,  my  poor  boy  sat  up  several  nights  with  his 
MoMBf,  to  hold  the  dfink  to  her,  when  she  became  too  weak  lo  do  it  for  herself." 
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and  the  churches  by  fire  ;*'  and  on  being  questioned,  he 
added,  *^  That  one  should  be  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
other  of  his  servant  ;*'  meaning  himself,  doubtless.  At 
the  last  named  period,  Martin  married  a  second  time, 
to  one  IVfaria  Hudson,  at  and  of  Boston.  He  continued 
to  frequent  Methodist  meetings  and  love-feasts,  and 
made  many  threats  with  regard  to  the  clergy,  which 
alarmed  and  distressed  his  wife ;  but  as  he  was  a  peace- 
able man,  these  were  regarded  as  mere  menaces,  and  as 
effusions  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

Oa  the  26th  of  December,  1828,  he  went  to  York, 
and  lodged  at  No.  60,  Aldwark.  On  the  27th  of  the 
following  January  he  went  to  Leeds,  and  remained  there 
four  days;  be  tnen  returned  to  York,  and  the  next 
night  concealed  himself  in  the  minster,  and  committed 
the  offence  for  which  he  was  tried. 

Haying  traced  Martin  thus  far  by  his  own  history, 
and  the  evidence  adduced  on  his  trial,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  relation  of  all  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  of 
him.  Those  who  know  how  apt  relaters  of  stories  are 
to  exaggerate,  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  we  have  had 
in  ascertaining  facts,  and  will  bear  in  mind  that  gratu- 
itous information,  such  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  get 
together,  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  same  stamp  of 
authenticity.  One  or  two  seamen  now  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  have  afforded  us  some  particulars;  but  the  most 
circumstantial  detail  is  from  a  Mr.  John  Nicoll,  now 
residing  in  the  Commercial  Road,  London,  but  who  was 
formerly  in  the  navy,  and  was  a  messmate  with  Martin 
in  two  vessels,  of  which  one  was  the  Hercules.  His 
statement  is  as  follows : — 

'<  I  remember  Martin  well,  and  sailed  with  him  first 
about  1803 :  be  was  always  skittish.^  We  used  to  say 
that  he  was  fitter  for  a  parson  than  a  sailor.  Nicknamed 
him  Parson  Saxe.  He  was  often  sulky  and  idle.  He 
did  not  pray  much,  but  was  inclined  to  argue  on  religious 
subjects — said  he  had  a  light  that  we  had  not,  and  that 


*  Bfr.  N.  appUea  a  metniiig  to  this  word  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  reader.    He  means  one  who  spoke  much  in  ridicule;  and  reprobation  of  others.    - 
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he  had  *meet%nffs  in  his  dreams.'  He  told  extraordi- 
nary and  unaccountable  tales ;  but/'  says  Mr.  N.  **  they 
have  gone  from  me  as  I  treated  them,  as  fudge  and 
palaver.**  He  was  at  Copenhagen — was  very  much 
terrified  at  first.  Mr.  N.  thinks  he  had  a  fit :  his  con- 
duct excited  anger  with  some,  and  ridicule  in  others. 
Sometimes  he  was  jolly  as  any  one,  and  would  drink 
and  dance  as  merrily  as  the  rest;  at  other  times  he  would 
weep  bitterly — was  thought  soflt  (silly,)  by  some,  "  but 
I,"  says  Mr.  N.  **  thought  him  more  rogue  than  fooK 
Kemember  his  saying  that  a  book  was  shot  from  his 
hands,*  (this  was  at  Cadiz,)  and  that  he  considered  it 
a  warning  from  heaven.  Some  one  told  him  he  should 
have  been  otherwise  employed  than  in  reading  at  such 
a  time ;  in  reply  to  which  he  *  abused'  the  person  who 
rebuked  him.  It  was  my  opinion  then  that  he  shammed 
a  good  deal  for  a  skulk. '  Mr.  Nicoll  heard  of  the 
burning  of  York  minster,  but  never  having  seen  that 
building,  or  read  any  description  of  it,  he  did  not  feel 
much  interested  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  until  last 
July,  that  happening  to  converse  with  a  Mr.  Saunderson, 
at  Ureenwicn,  the  name  of  Martin  was  mentioned,  he 
then  instantly  recollected  his  old  shipmate.  Mr.  N.  al- 
ways thought  him  a  shrewd  man,  and  well  informed  for 
his  situation.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  viewing,  and 
conversing  about  the  celestial  bodies,  but  had  a  dread  of 
any  one  pointing  to  a  star,  (a  thing  of  course  of  common 
occurrence  at  sea,)  and  would  not  believe  that  they  were 
other  worlds ;  and,  indeed,  grew  angry  at  such  an  as- 
sertion. "  I  have,"  continues  Mr.  Nicoll,  "  said  such 
like  things  as  a  scolf  (a  jest,)  to  draw  him  on,  and  he 
has  abused  me.  He  was  hale  enough,  but  used  to  com- 
plain of  weakness,  and  as  I  thought,  sham  sick." 

Mr.  Nicoll  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  a  native  of 
Peterhead,  and  about  50  years  of  age. 

.  The  information  given  by  two  Greenwich  pensioners 
is  as  follows  :t — 

*  J.  M.  makes  no  mention  of  this  in  his  Life. 

f  The  names  of  these  persons  are  suppressed  because  the  author  is  bound  to 
admit  that  ha  found  a  eonsiderabla  difiereoea  in  the  statements  madu  bj  them 
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'<  Knew  Jonathan  23  years  ago  and  upwatds ;  he  was 
a  good  sailor,  but  had  fits  of  melancnoly,  and  then 
wodd  talk  of  dyings  and  a  fiitare  state.    Have  oftm 
told  him  that  oar  days  were  fixed,  (i.  e.  the  time  of 
onr  deaths,)  and  he  blamed  me  for  saying  so.     Kemem- 
ber  somebody  '  laikin^*  in  the  top,  and  he,  Martin,  fell, 
catebii^  the  hair  of  tne  sailor  in  his  way;  he  actually 
tore  off  a  portion  of  hia  scalp :  he  saved  himself  by 
clinging  to  the  cross-trees.     He  quarrelled  with  and 
fou^t  a  mian  named  Dobson,  who  died  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  some  years  since.   They  sat  across  a  bench  and' 
/buglit,  Martin  was  beaten :   he  was  laughed  into  this 
quarrel."    Martin,  in  his  autobiography,  tells  the  follow- 
ing story  :-^— 

**  After  I  was  appointed  to  the  gunners*  crew,  when  oiir 
our  voyage  to  (JadiZt  the  gunners'  yeoman  who  had 
charge  oF  the  stores  and  all '  the  powder,  shot  himself 
through'  the  head  in  the  store-room,  where  there  were  up- 
wards of  600  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  joining  the  place 
where  all  our  oEikum  and  old  ropes  lay. :  when  the  report 
of  the  pistol  was  heard  in  that  place,  the  consternation 
became  general  throughout  the  ship's  company,  as  an 
explosion  was  to  be  dreaded.  Some  were  for  making  to 
the  boats,  others  more  despemte  were  for  leaping  over- 
board, expecting  the  ship  would  blow  up  every  moment. 
In  the  miast  of  the  panic  produced,  I  and  four  of  my  ship- 
mates  ran  below,  rushed  into  the  store-room  amidst  the 
aaoke,  and  soon  extinguished  the  little  fire  produced  by 
the  wadding  of  the  pistol,  and  then  we  discovered  the' 
body  of  the  unfortunate  man  lyuoig  bleeding,  his  brains' 
literally  strewed  over  the  floor.  Thus  did  God  put  in 
our  hearts  to  risk  our  lives,  and  by  that  means  save  our 
ship's  company,  600  in  number,  from  an  awful  death." 

This  statement  was  corroborated  by  one  of  the  pen- 
sioners, but  not  until  after  he  had  read  it  in  Martin's 
book.  Mr.  Nicoll,  on  being  asked,  could  not  tax  his 
memory  with  the  circumstance. 

previous  and  mbtecpiftnt  to  havinic  tfd  or  heard  MiLrtin's  Memoir.  It  if,  aever-' 
thelcsH,  probable  thai  that  might  have  revived  in  their  uuDdi  reeollectioat  thai 
before  lay  dormtiit. 

C 
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*^  Murtin  went  with  a  boat's  crew  to  get  water.  In 
crossing  ^soine  bogs  be  fell  in  :  the  accident  waa  not 
perceived,,  but  we  at  length  missed  him ;  when  we  got 
him  outy  he  was  *  all  but  gone/  He  said  we  had  con- 
spired against  him,  but  God  had  delivered  him.  Re- 
member this,  for  Dobson  threatened  to  ^thrash  him'  if 
he  repeated  it.  He  was  punished  for  drunkenness,  and 
bcHre  it  ia  a  verv  cowardly  manner.  When  he  was  ia 
the  mortar  boat  he  sang  psalms,  but  when  we.  were  after- 
wards very  near  wrecked,  he  was  as  cool  or  cooler  than 
any  man  on  board.  He  fell  overboard  whilst  assisting 
in  hooking  a  shark,  but  was-  picked  up  almost  im-* 
mediately :  he  got  hurt  in  falling*,,  and  would  never  assist 
in  the  hooking  again.  We  had  many  sick  and  dying 
aboard,  and  the  sharks  often  followed  in  our  wake:  we 
burnt  bricks,  and  Covered  them  with  tarpauling  Sec 
fixing  a  hook  in  the  brick ;  this  the  fish  would  swallow. 
Martin  was  very  active  in  diis^  until  his  accident.  After 
that  he  said  *  The  Lord  was  vexed  at  guile.'  He  hated 
the  Catholics." 

The  other  pensioner  who  corroborated  (at  different 
times)  a  portion  of  the  foregoing,  added  **  That  Martia 
was  much  noticed  by  the  ofiicers ;  but  that  he  told  then^ 
many  fSEdsehoods,  and  at  last  was  genemlly  disliked.  He 
was  at  one  time  in  such  favour  with  his  superiors,  that 
two  men  were,  punished  for  cutting  the  slings  of  hi» 
hammock  whilst  he  was  asleep,  which  is  genendly  passed 
as  a  joke :  he  pretended  to  be  hurt  by  Uie  fall.  When 
angered,  he  would  swear  as  much  as  any  one,  and  some- 
times immediately  afterwards  would  cry  and  pray.  Hi» 
dreams  and. stories  would  have  filled  a  book.  Saw  him 
years  afterwards  at  Portsmouth.  Never  knew  that  he 
had  deserted :  he  was  continually  amongst  the  crews  of. 
the  king's  ships.  Went  to  London  with  liim  :  he  talked 
a  good  deal  about  religion  when  at  Portsmouth,  but  lived 
very  loosely  in  London."  [It  is  necessary  here  to  say, 
that  the  remarks  made  by  this  person  as  to  Martin's, 
drinkir^  and  other  excesses,  were  not  at%ll  borne  out  by 
bis  fd  ow  pensioner,  or  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  M. 
who  expressly  said  that  he  never,  on  any  occasion,  thought 
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that  incantincDce  was  amongst  Martinis  failiiiga.]> 
Martin  told  him  a  variety  of  i^ventures — ^that  he  waa 
Dearly  murdered  by  the  Algerines  &c.  &c.  but  that  he 
was  marvellously  delivered,  and  that  God  had  told  him 
in  his  dreams  to  quit  the  sea.  He  had  a  g^ood  deal  of 
prize-money  to  receive — there  was  a  delay  in  his  getting 
It.  **  The  day  he  was  to  have  it  finally,  he  was  to  meet 
Hie  at  Botherhithe ;  he  never  came,  and  firom  that  time 
(1810)  1  never  saw  nor  heard  of  him/* 

A  km  instances  of  Martin's  state  of  mind  may  be  col« 
leeted  fitmi  his  Memoir.  Speaking  of  his  son,  he  says, 
^I  had  him  baptized  Richard.  I  was  deterred  from 
giving  him  my  own  name  on  account  of  the  sins  of  my 
youth,  as  I  conceived  if  I  did,  the  Lord  might  take  hini 

away." 

Tjiat  a  suspicion  of  his  lunacy  was  entertained  at  an 
early  period  appears  from  his  own  words — *^  The  devil 
suggested  to  me  that  the  people  would  thitik  me  madJ'* 

*^  My  wife  endeavoured  to  comfort  me,  as  she  /eared 
Jbr  mjf  headJ"* 

«<  On  the  Sunday  I  went  to  church,  and  found  the 
doors  shut.  A  voice  spoke  inwardly f  and  said,  'Go 
round  the  church  seven  times  and  thou  shalt  find 
entmnce.*  **  . 

And  yet  in  the  same  production  we  find  the  following 
very  just  observations  on  tlie  state  of  his  mind  whilst 
ccmfined  at  Grateshead  as  a  lunatic : — 

**  Let  my  readers  picture  to  themselves  what  rational 
man  must  feel,  to  find  himself  shut  up  for  life  in  a  mad- 
house, amongst  madmen,  and  subject  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  if  he  himself  was  insane,  and  to  add  to  the 
melancholy  picture,  have  irons  riveted  on  his  legs,  and 
his  windows  double  barred ;  and  to  make  assurance  double 
sure,  the  walls  of  bis  prison  raised  so  high,  that  any 
attempt  to  get  over  them  (admitting  other  obstacles  to  be 
removed,)  would  be  certain  destruction.  Let  them  look 
at  this  I  say,  and  they  will  not  wonder  if  a  man  so 
situate  should  be  ready  to  despair,  and  become  indeed 
all  that  his  enemies  wished  him  to  be.'* 

We  may  now  continue  our  narrative.   In  the  afternoon 
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di  the  1st  of  February,  Martin  got  admittance  to  the 
Hiinster  in  the  manner  stated  in  this  his 


CONFESSION. 

•  '.  ■  1  ■     ■        ■ 

^^  At  four  o*dock  in  the  aftumodn  of  Sunday,  I  went 
into  the  minster,  and  stood  against  tftli  Prayer-house 
door,  (in  the  north-aisle,)  until  f  saw  a  good  opportunity 
ef  getting  over  the  gate.  I  gotovar^;  ana  during  prayers 
I  was  coi^ealed  at  l£e  back  <tf  It  tomb,  until  after  service ; 
and  then  I  walked  aboui,  looking  in  what  place  was  the 
b<»ttoMtfiietoit/whilRtthemiienwei«upringing.  I 
then  watched  them  out  from  behind  one  of  the  pillars ;  in 
about  an  hour  after  that,  I  strolled  about,  and  went  up 
into  the  Jbell-chamber,  where  I  struck  niy  first  light.  I 
had  not  any  dark  lantern  with  me,  but  walked  about 
witli  the  lighted  candle  in  my  hand.  I  then  cut  the  little 
bell-rqpe  off,  and  doubled  and  knotted  it,  broke  the  win- 
dow, and  tied  it  to  the  flight  of  steps  (the  wooden  frame, 
called  the^^eet,  used  for  cleaning  thevrindows,)  which 
was '  near  the  window,  and  made  that  secure.  I  put 
my  light  out  in  the  bdl-chamber,  and  had  not  one 
until  the  clock  struck  half-past  one,  all  which  time 
I  lay  singing  hymns.  At  naif-past  one  I  took  the 
knotted  cord,  got  ofer  the  iron  gate  of  the  sOuth 
side  aisle,  and  on  coming  to  the  great  door  in  the 
prayer-place,  I  found  it  locked.  I  then  fastened  the 
e6rd  on  one  side,  and  got  to  the  top  of  the  door,  and  let 
myself  down  in  the  inside.  The  first  thing  I  did,  was 
that  of  getting  all  the  books  that  I  could,  and  cushions 
that  were  necessary — ^piled  them  up  in  two  heaps,  and 
set  one  pile  on  fire  at  the  archbishop's  throne,  and  the 
other  at' the  right  hand  side  of  the  organ ;  but  before  I 
set  it  on  fire,  I  scrambled  up  the  pulpit  side,  and  cut  off 
the  gold  lace  all  round  the  pulpit,  with  my  razor,  and 
after  that  I  cut  off  all  the  silk  velvet  I  could  get. 
When  half-past  two  o*clock  struck,  I  lighted  my  fires— 
that  at  the  arclibishop^s  throne  burnt  very  fast,  but  the 
other  burnt  very  slowlyl    I  jstayed  halfi«ni-hour  in  the 
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place  watx:hii]g  it.     At  three  o'clock  I  started  out,  and 
went  on  my  journey/* 

His  journey  was  from  thence  through  Easingwold  and 
Thirsk,  to  North  Allerton,  (32  miles,)  ^ere  he  went 
to  bed.  He  left  there  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  (2nd  of 
February.)  He  rode  for  twelve  hours  fix>m  diat  time 
in  a  coal  cart,  as  far  as  Blackwell :  he  then  walked  to 
Alensford,  and  remained  there  on  the  night  of  the  Srd, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Kell,  at  Codlaw  Hill, 
near  Hexham,  the  following  day,  where  he  remained 
notil  the  6th,  when  he  was  ajmrehended.  On  Mr.  Stain* 
thorpe,  the  oiOScer  who  seized  him,  informing  fajm  that 
the  damage  he  had  done  was  estimated  at  £100,000,  he 
said,  *^  They  plundered  my  house,  and  would  not  give 
me  a  farthing  for  it,  and  they  have  got  paid  home  I 
think.**  He  alluded  to  his  house  having  been  robbed 
at  Boroughbridge,  when  he  thought  the  parish  should 
have  indemnified  him  for  his  loss.  This  is  the  only  ob- 
servation made  by  Martin  that  indicated  motives  of 
revenge :  on  all  other  occasions  religious  enthusiasm  alone 
appeared  to  influence  him.  But  if  he  was  conscums  of 
what  he  uttered  when  he  delivered  the  words  we  have 
just  quoted,  it  is  clear  that  he  committed  the  act  as  a 
retribution  for  his  own  loss.  It  is  singular  that  this  ob- 
servation obtained  no  notice  at  his  trial. 

On  the  26th  of  March  true  bills  were  found  against 
him  for  arson  and  sacril^e.  The  trial  was  removed 
from  Guildhall  to  the  County  Court.  On  Monday,  the 
80th  of  March,  he  was  brought  up  for 

TRIAL. 

Martin  was  brought  into  court  at  half-past  eight  in 
the  morning ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  trowsers, 
and  black  silk  waistcoat,  had  a  drab  great  coat  on  his 
arm,  and  a  silk  kerchief  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Baron  Hullock  (since  deceased)  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench  at  about  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated  the  substance  of  an  af^davit, 
which  set  forth  that  witnesses  material  to  the  defence  had 
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been  only  in  York  a  few  honrs,  and  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  for  a  conference  with  the  prisoner's  attorney. 

BaroK  hullook,  after  hearing  counsel,  decided  that 
prisoner  should  be  arraigned  then,  but  his  trial  deferred 
to  the  following  day. 

The  indictment  was  then  read,  and  on  it  being  de- 
manded of  him  if  he  were  guilty  of  the  arson  and  felony 
therein  alleged — 

Martin  replied,  **  Not  me,  my  Lord,  but  my  God  is 
guilty.*'  (Something  like  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the 
court  at  this  moment,  the  silence  the  instant  before 
having  been  awful ;  the  prisoner  however  did  not  regard 
it,  but  proceeded :) — **  It  is  common  for  him,  and  he 
can  punish  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  but  he 
can  shew  mercy  unto  thousands  to  them  that  fear  him 
and  keep  his  commmandments." 

The  indictment  for  stealing  the  velvet,  silk,  &c.  was 
read  to  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Martin  said — "  My  God  gave  me  that  for  my  hire. 
He  gave  me  the  silk  to  make  a  robe  of,  like  that  of 
David's,  the  king :  he  ^ve  me  the  velvet  to  make  a  cap 
of,  and  the  tassels  to  hang  down  over  the  right  and 
left  ear." 

Clerk  of  the  Arraigns.    Are  you  guilty? 

Martin.     I  had  them  ^ven  me  for  my  hii^e. 

Baron  Hullock.  xou  will  be  tried  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Martin  smiled  and  was  re- 
moved from  the  bar. 

The  following  day,  (Tuesday,  31st  of  March,  1829,) 
the  trial  commenced.  The  court  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  Martin,  who  entered  the  dock  attired  as  on  the 
former  day,  leaped  on  a  seat  to  observe  them,  and  laughed 
very  loudly. 

The  foUovring  gentlemen  composed 

THE    JURY. 

Mr.  James  Carr,  of  Drypool,  Seedsman. 
Mr.  J.  Dinsdale,  of  Harrogate,  Gentleman. 
Mr.  William  Earic,  of  Uckerbj,  Farmer. 
Mr.  Richard  Foss,  Uuddersfield,  Spirit  Merchant. 
Mr.  BcDJamin  Uawortb,  Rowlston,  Gentleman. 
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Hr.  ICattliew  Jefienoo»  Stntforth,  MilUr. 
Mr.  J.  Kearton,  Thwdtc,  in  Murker,  Yeoman. 
Mr.  John  KnafEgi,  Sberlmrp,  innkecner. 
Mr.  J.  North,  Diypool,  Merchant's  Clerfc. 
Mr.  Bdw ard  Sqmre,  Romanhf  ,  Gentleman. 
Mr.  Jochna  Tajlor,  Cottinghun,  Gentlemaa. 
Mr.  Christopher  Ward,  Northowram,  Maltster. 

After  the  reading  of  the  indictment,  Mr.  Strickjlakd, 
who,  as  junior  counsel,  opened  the  case,  and  stated  that 
the  prisoner  stood  charged  v^ith  having  *' unlawfully, 
maliciously,  and  feloniously"  fired  York  Cathedral. 
Martin  interrupted  him  by  saying,  **  Not  maliciously, 
mylord.*' 

Mr.  Aldbrson,  the  senior  counseU  then  addressed 
the  jury,  detailing  much  of  what  has  been  already  em- 
braced in  this  narrative,  and  anticipating  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner,  and  citing  many  cases  of  supposed  lunacy, 
and  the  judicial  decisions  upon,  them,  to  which  we  shall 
allude  in  explaining  the  law  as  regards  the  plea  of 
insanity. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  called : — 

Job  Knowles,  sexton  of  York  minster,  deposed 
that  he  was  the  last  person  in  the  minster  on  the  1st  of 
February.  The  ringers  left  at  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing ;  witness  followed,  locking  the  door  after  him.  Knew 
the  prisoner,  and  saw  him  there  that  afternoon.  There 
was  a  long  rope  to  the  prayer  bell,  and  velvet  hangings 
near  the  pulpit,  and  a  velvet  curtain  below,  and  two  near 
the  archbishop's  throne  when  witness  left  cathedral. 

John  Scott.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Feb. 
found  the  wood  work  from  the  archbishop's  throne  to 
the  organ  destroyed  by  fire.  Found  a  knotted  rope 
hanging  out  of  the  window  in  the  small  transept. 

Prisoner.    Aye,  it  is  my  rope. 

Three  witnesses  then  identified  the  bell-rope,  and  a 
pair  of  pincers,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Lawn,  and  which 
prisoner  had  borrowed. 

WiLiJAM  Lawn,  shoemaker,  of   Aldwark,  York, 

}>roved  that  prisoner  and  his  wife  had  lodged  with  him 
rom  the  26th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  February. 
[Martin  often  interrupted  this  witness,  sometimes  to  cor- 
roborate, and  at  other  periods  to  coirect  his  testimony.] 
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Prisoner  was  a  man  entirely  under  dreams  :  he  said  his 
dreams  always  came  tme,  auod  he  acted  under  them. 

Mrs.  Lawn  corroborated  her  husband^s  testimony ; 
and,  on  cross-examination  said,  in  her  judgment,  prisoner 
was  a  perfectly  sensible  man. 

WnJUAH  SooTT,  brushmaker,  naw  prisoner  on  the 
Monday  after  last  christmas-day  on  the  steps  of  th^ 
minster.  Found  a  paper^  soon  afterwards  stuck  on  a 
spike  on  the  gates  going  to  the  monuments. 

Prison£R.    Aye,  I  stuck  it  on  the  spikes,  sir. 

Henry  and  Joseph  Carter,  (father  and  son,) 
proved  prisoner's  stopping  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  who 
IS  Martin's  brother-in-law,  on  tlie  2nd  of  February^ 
He  had  a  bundle.  Witness  could  not  remember  whether 
he  said  he  got  it  for  an  old  debt,  or  a  bad  one. 

Prisoner.  I  said  an  old  debt,  my  lad.  It  wai^ 
indeed  an  old  debt. 

Joseph    Carter    farther   deposed    that    he    lent 

Erisoner  three  shillings  and  sixpence  at  his  request^  to 
elp  him  on  his  journey. 
Several  witnesses  proved  the  route  taken  by  Martin 
until  he  reached  Black  well. 

Edward  Kell,  Esq.  of  Codlaw  Hill,  near  Hexham, 
deposed  that  Martin,  whom  he  had  known  from  boyhood, 
reached  his  house  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 

*  The  contents  of  the  paper  were  as  follows : — 

Hear  the  word  of  Lord,  Oh  you  Dark  and  Lost  Clargmen  you  deteyers  of  the 
people 

Repent  and  ciy  For  marcej  for  know  is  the  day  of  vangens  and  your  cumplet 
Distmction  is  at  Hand  For  the  Lord  will  not  sufer  you  and  the  Deveal  and  yoav 
blind  Hellish  Oocktren  to  desere  the  works  of  His  Hands  no  longer. 

Oh,  yon  Deserears  will  not  milieons  of  the  mightty  and  Rich  men  of  the  Earth  have 
to  Curs  the  Day  that  ever  they  gat  under  your  blind  Docktren  know  be  a  shamd  of 
your  selves  and  wepe  for  your  Bottls  of  Wine  and  your  downey  Beds  will  be  taken 
away  from  you  I  warn  you  to  repent  in  name  of  Jesnse  and  believe  that  be  is  able  on 
Barth  to  forgeye  Sines,  for  there  is  no  repenting  in  tjie  greave  Oh  you  blind  Qyeds 
ar  you  not  like  the  man  tbat  bilt  his  Hous  upon  the  Sands  when  the  Thunder 
fltarmcs  of  QoAs  Heavey  vangens  lites  upon  your  Gildiys  Heads  a  way  gos  your 
aandcy  Foundatons  an<l  you  to  the  deepest  pet  of  Hell  re  Seve  the  Curses  of  millions 
that  your  blind  Docktrens  has  Desevdand  toresev  Gods  Heve  Curs  and  the  Ward 
pomouast  Depart  you  Carsit  blind  Gides  in  to  the  Hotist  plaseof  Hell  to  b^  tor- 
mented with  the  Deveal  and  all  his  Eanguls  for  Ever  and  Ever. 

Jona.  Martin,  a  Friend  of  the  Sun  of  Boneypart  Must  Conclude  By  warning  yon 
again  Oh,  Repent  Repent  He  will  suae  be  able  to  aot 

the  part  of  hU  Father 
Derect  fbr  Jonathan  Martin 
Aldwark  Na  60. 
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the  10th  of  FebroaiT :  he  was  without  stockings, 
he  had  come  from  xork^  and  had  been  hunted  like  a 
partridge.     He  read  to  me  part  of  his  pamphlet— de- 
scribing a  dream  of  the  destruction  of  London.^     I  said, 
"Then  you  are  a  traitor;**  he  replied,  "That  is  whut 
the  people  at  York  call'd  me.*'     He  slept  all  night  at 
my  hoose.     That  Martin  had  years  since  been  confined 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Gateshead ;  after  his  escape  from 
thence,  witness  concealed  him — put  him  in  an  outnouse — 
l^epli  all  dangerous  implements  out  of  his  way. 

iFiLLiAM  Stainthorpe,  (sheriflF's  officer,)  proved 
the  apprehension  of  Martin.  He  asked  witness  if  York 
papers  came  to  Hexham,  and  if  he  was  advertized  in 
them;  and  pointing  to  Hexham  church,  said,  '* That's 
a  fine  old  church,  was  that  built  by  the  Catholics  too?'* 
Witness  added — the  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that 
Martin  was  not  in  his  right  mind. 

John  IjEEFE,  keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
deposed  that  prisoner  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  act 
with  which  he  was  charged,  that  he  was  vexed  at  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  people ;  that  there  were  bad 
men  and  women  there,  (meaning  the  Minster,)  and  that 
the  clergy  drank  four  bottles  of  wine,  and  went  to  plays. 
Matthew  Wilson,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  at  Hex- 
bam,  deposed  that  Martin  said,  whilst  a  prisoner  there, 
that  the  Established  Clergy  were  blind  guides — that  the 
destruction  of  the  Minster  was  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  the  people  of  York,  because  the  Minster 
being  destroyed,  they  would  disperse  themselves  where 
they  would  hear  the  gospel  preached.  Witness  then  re- 
ferring to  the  noises  that  some  inhabitants  had  heard 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February  in  the  Minster, 

• 

*  The  folloiriDg  passage  is  the  one  alhided  to — 

"I  dreamed  thatl  was  called  to  the  city  gates  of  London,  and  beheld  the  hi- 
^habitants  teariDg  each  other's  ftesh  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  and  I  heard  a 
Toice  speak  to  me,  '/n  one  day  this  city  ghall  be  burnt  to  the  yround.*  And  I 
was  taken  bj  the  Spirit  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  I  commenced  digging  the  earthy 
and  cast  up  several  sharp  edged  weapons,  in  particular  a  large  axe,  stained  with 
boman  blood.  I  took  hold' of  it,  and  that  instant  there  appeared,  as  I  thought^ 
St.  Jam€9j  and  I  struck  off  his  head 'at  one  bkyw,  and  awoke  out  of  my  sleep.  This 
strange  concern  oppressed  me  in  the  spirit,  and  I  said,  '^tAts  i$  no  other  than  popery 
mtd  perseeutum  are  intending  to  come  for/vard  amongst  true  christians,  0  1 
Englamdf  btwarw  of  popery.** 

D 
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i&idy  ^  I  suppose,  Martin,  it  was  you  rantinff  ;^  prisoner 
iaid,  **  Most  likely,  for  I  frequently  shout^  glory  be 
to  God/' 

Barqn  Huixock  here  said  to  the  witness,  '^Thi» 
was  when  the  fire  was  in  progress,  I  suppose  ?'/  Before- 
Mr.  Wilson  could  reply  to  his  lordship— 

Martin  said,  **  No,  my  lord,  it  nmr  before  the  work 
was  h^^.'** 

Matthew  WiiiSON  Ssurther  deposed  that  Martin  said 
he  had  had  dreams  that  convinced  him  it  was  right  U> 
destroy  the  minster ;  he  told  one  to  his  wife — she  made 
^  sad  work  ;'*  therefore  whilst  she  slept  he  took  off  her 
ring,  and  kept  it  till  she  made  a  vow  of  secresy :  he  the& 
returned  it,  and  told  her  his  other  dream — she  w^t  very 
much. 

Richard  NicHOLsaN  deposed  that  eleven  or  twelve 
years  before  he  had  the  care  of  prisoner  in  a  lunatic 
asvlum  at  Gateshead,  never  considered  him  insane. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  or  appearance  ibmt 
justified  such  a  conclusion. 

Jane  Hindson  proved  prisoner's  second  marriage* 
He  was  then  sound  in  mind. 

.  Georgb  Davis,  parish  clerk  at  Boston,  corroborated 
•last  witness.  Prisoner's  conduct  during  the  ceremony 
.was  very  good.  He  paid  the  clerk's  fee,  and  said  **  He 
thought  he  had  paid  sufiicient  for  the  parnon's,'**  and 
couldn't  afibrd  more,  as  he  was  a  poor  man. 

James  Scott,  a  Wesleyan  class-leader  at  Lincoln^ 
knew  prisoner  in  November  and  December  last :  he  did 
not  appear  insane  at  that  time. 

Mr.  QuiN,  of  Leeds,  proved  that  prisoner  lodged  with 
iiim  for  a  few  days  in  January  last;  saw  him  on  the 
28th,  29th^  30th  and  31st.  Saw  nothing  the  matter 
with  him. 

Isaac  Sharp  saw  Martin  on  the  30th  of  January  at 
a  Methodist  meeting,  when  he,  (Martin,)  put  up  a 
prayer ;  it  was  a  very  solemn  prayer. 

GdORGB  Champney,  Esq^  surgeon  of  York  jaiU 
considered  that  prisoner  had  the  capacity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  right  and  wrong. 
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Baroh  Huixock  then  called  on  the  prisoner  for  hit 
^feoce.  Martin^  who  had  become  very  listless  during 
the  latter  examination^  seemed  at  this  moment  full  m 
animation,  and  in  a  very  vehement  manner  uttered,  iA 
1  broad  northern  dialect,  the  following  words  in  his 

DEFENCE. 

'*  The  first  iifipression  that  I  had,  was  by  two  particular 
draam^  Sir;  and  after  I  had  written  five  letters  to 
wim  the  clergy.  I  think  the  last  I  Wrote  was  a  very 
severe  one.  I  believe  I  wrote  in  it  all  the  curses  of 
the  Scripture  to  warn  them,  and  Hkewise  signed  my 
name  to  every  letter,  and  the  place  I  lodged  at,  No.  60, 
Aldgate.  I  never  received  any  letters,  which  I  viras 
anxioos  to  have  from  these  clergymen,  or  to  speak  to 
diem  by  mouth,  but  there  was  found  none  among  them: 
^t  dared  to  answer  me.  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  what  I 
WIS  to  do.  The  next  night  I  areamt  that  a  wonderful 
diid:  doud  came  from  heaven,  and  rested  upon  the 
Minster^  and  it  rolled  towards  me  at  my  lodgings — it 
awoke  me  out  of  my  sleep^  and  I  asked  the  Lord  what 
it  meant--^and  he  told  me  it  was  to  warn  these  clergymen 
of  England,  who  were  going  to  plays,  and  cards,  and 
sach  like — and  the  Lord  told  me  he  had  chosen  me  to 
warn  thent — and  reminded  me  of  the  ph)phecies — that 
diere  should  in  the  latter  days  be  signs  in  the  heavens. 
(Hie  prisoner  here  used  several  quotations  from  Holy 
writ.)  I  felt  a  voice  inwardly  speak,  that  the  Lord  had 
chosen  me  to  destroy  the  Cathedral  for  the  wrong  that 
Was  doing  by  the  clergy  in  going  to  plays,  and  balls, 
and  card  tables,  and  dinners.  Different  things  im-. 
pressed  my  mind,  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  me,  because 
the  house  shook  and  trembled.  I  thought  it  resembled 
the  pillar  of  smoke,  and  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
that  God  would  pour  out  his  spirit  upon  all  fiesh,  and 
the  old  men  should  see  visions,  and  the  young  men 
dream  dreams,  and  that  there  should  be  signs  in  the 
heavens,  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour,  and  smoke.  I 
thottgfht  that  I  should  be  fulfilling  the  word  of  God,  and. 
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it  was  SO  impressed  on  tny  mind,  I  had  no  rest  night  or 
day,  for  I  found  the  Lord  had  determined  to  have  me 
to  show  this  people  ^  warning  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  I  was  rather  at  a  loss,  and  astonished,  about  my 
wife,  lest  she  should  attack  me,  for  I  could  not  do  it 
without  being  all  night  from  her.  After  I  had  con- 
sidered a  while,  and  got  every  thing  in  order,  I  beg^an 
to  think  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  it,  as,  if  I  was 
away  without  my  wife  knowing  where,  she  might  con- 
ceive I  was  about  the  Cathedral,  and  come  and  put  me 
out.  Therefore  I  thought  of  this — to  take  my  wife's 
ring  off  her  finger,  and  tie  her  over  to  this  concern, 
which  I  did  as  I  have  mentioned  beforehand  the  circum- 
stance of  my  wife's  keeping  the  vow.  After  I  told  her 
the  circumstance,  she  was  much  grieved,  and  strove  to 
get  me  away  to  Leeds,  to  get  me  from  the  purpose  I  had 
informed  her  ofl^.  We  went  to  Leeds,  and  stayed  a  few 
days  there,  but  could  get  no  rest  to  my  mind  till  I  had 
accomplished  the  deed.  I  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of 
her  on  Saturday  morning.  I  had  a  severe  contest  be- 
tween flesh  and  blood.  It  was  a  sair  contest,  especially 
when  she  asked  what  was  to  become  of  her,  and  of  my 
child  Richard  I  had  at  school  at  Lincoln  ?  I  thought 
she  would  have  nailed  me  to  the  spot ;  but  after  a  mo- 
ment a  passage  of  scripture  struck  my  ears,  and  it  cried 
out  like  a  whisper,  "  What  thou  doest  do  quickly.**  I 
heard  another — *^  He  that  loveth  &ther  or  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.*'  And  I  heard  a  third 
whisper — "  Even  thine  own  life.**  I  tore  myself  from, 
her  arms.  I  said,  ^^  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  I  then  felt  the  love  of  God  in  my  heart.  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  Tadcaster,  and  took  twenty  books 
with  me.  When  I  got  them,  the  Spirit  told  me  to  go 
forward.  I  had  no  money  to  keep  me  over  the  Sunday, 
1  had  only  4id.'* 

The  prisoner  paused  a  while,  and  then  gave  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  efiected  his  purpose,  which 
account  is  similar  both  in  matter  and  words  to  that  con- 
tained in  his  confession.  He  then  said,  '*  I  was  at 
evening  service  at  Minster ;  I  wur  vexed  at  hearing  theiu 
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sing — ^the  prayer  of  the  heart  comes  from  the  heart — 
there  ariCt  no  call  for  prayer  books.  The  organ  made 
such  a  buzzing  noise,  I  thought  thou  shalt  buz  no  more. 
rU  have  thee  down  to-night/' 

He  then  said  that  he  had  left  the  pincers  because 
tindd  man  (Lawn)  couldn't  yard  to  lose  'em ;  and 
speaking  of  his  journey  from  the  Minster  to  North 
Allerton,  he  said,  *^  I  bad  very  little  to  eat,  but  the  Lord 
refreshed  my  soul  with  the  snow  on  the  ground."  He 
then  named  his  sojourn  at  Mr.  Kell's,  and  said  <'  There 
t'Hexham  man  came  tapped  me  on  t'shoulder,  and 
took  mie  to  lock  up.  I'm  almost  tired  of  talking,  but 
I'll  afterwards  tell  ye  a  bit  more." 

Baron  Hullock  then  left  the  court  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  during  his  absence  Martin  said  to  a 
leporter  ''An  you've  been  writing  what  I  said,  I'm  think- 
ing I  talken  ower  fast  for  thee ;"  and  seeing  his  Memoir 
in  the  gentleman's  hand,  added,  ''  I  see  thee'st  gotten 
one  of  my  books,  I  wrote  un  mysen  at  different  times, 
and  I  ha'  sold  about  14,000  on  'em." 

On  the  prisoner's  behalf,  the  following  witnesses  were 
then  examined — 

John  Douglass,  Shoemaker,  formerly  mariner,  knew 
prisoner  when  he  was  on  board  the  Atlas.  They  were 
together  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  Prisoner  was 
captain  of  the  foretop.  He  fell  out  of  it  into  ttie  sea, 
after  the  battle,  and  was  very  ill  in  consequence.  He 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  water  swimmings 
till  he  was  tsJcen  up.  Noticed  a  change  in  him  ever 
after  that. 

Margaret  Horton,  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Gates- 
head, deposed  to  Martin's  escape  from  thence.  Witness 
had  been  used  to  lunatics  for  26  years.  Always  thought 
prisoner  one.  He  would  sit  on  the  floor  with  two  sticks, 
as  though  fiddling :  he  said  they  were  an  imitation  of 
David's  harp.  He  would  fast  for  days,  and  say  it  was 
die  Lord's  orders.  Has  heard  him  prophecy  and  talk  of 
dreams.  He  said  whatever  lie  dreamed  he  was  de^ 
termined  to  do.    Had  no  doubt  he  was  a  lunatic. 

Faujl  GuNTONy  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  surgeon. 
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knew  prisoner  for  two  years  and  a  half  whilst  he  was  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Considered  him  of  unsound  mind. 
He  laboured  under  delusion,  technically  called  mono- 
mania. He  was  unsound  on  the  subject  of  religion  and 
<he. clergy.  When  excited  on  the  subject,  his  eye  be- 
came glassy,  the  pupil  dilated.  Thought  prisoner  at 
that  moment  tit  the  same  state  as  when  in  tne  asylum. 
On  subjects  of  religion  prisoner  was  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  firom  wrong. 

Mr.  G.  MiDBLETON,  tanner  of  Darlington,  deposed 
that  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  him  for  a  long  time. 
In  1 824  prisoner  had  a  seal  skin  dress  made,  with  the 
hair  outside,  and  wore  it.  He  rode  on  an  ass,  in  avowed 
imitation  of  our  Saviour.  Went  to  preach  at  Darling- 
ton cross. 

Thomas  Wetherill,  tanner  of  Lincoln,  deposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  worked  for  him  eight  or  nine 
years.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that  prisoner  was 
insane.  Three  other  witnesses  delivered  similar  opinions. 

Mr.  KiLBY,  keeper  of  the  city  jail,  deposed  that  when 
prisoner  was  informed  of  the  defence  intended  to  be 
made  for  him,  he  was  much  exasperated,  and  said  he 
had  ^'  a  deal  of  enemies  f  *  the  black  coats  were  against 
him — the  great  folks,  and  now  his  brother  was  against 
him.  That  God  knew  he  was  not  beside  himself,  for 
God  wouldn't  choose  a  madman  to  do  the  work  he  had 
done.  Prisoner  said  also  that  rather  than  think  or  say 
he  had  done  wrong,  he  would  allow  a  cannon  to  be 
placed  at  his  breast,  and  put  the  lighted  match  to  it  him- 
self.    Mrs.  K.  also  spoke  to  prisoner's  insanity. 

The  Rev.  G.  CoopiiAND,  chaplain  of  the  jail,  thought 
prisoner  insane,  for  he  believed  himself  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  who  revealed  his  will  to  him  by  dreams  and 
voices. 

Mr.  Caleb  Williams,  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Wake 
deposed  that  they  thought  prisoner  insane,  and  incapable 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong. 

As  by  the  laws  of  this  country  counsel  are  not  permitted 
to  address  the  Jury  on  the  prisoner*s  behalf  in  capital 
cases^  Mr*  Brougham  here  closed  the  def&ice. 
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Ms.  Baron  Hullock  recapitulated  the  evidence, 
and  obsaving  the  Jury  would  nave  no  difficulty  as  to 
deciding  by  whom  the  crime  was  committed,  said^  that 
the  next  question  was,  if  they  believed  prisoner  to  be 
that  person ;  whethw  he  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
incapable  of  distinguii^iing  right  from .  wrong.  If  he 
was  mider  such  a  delusion  as  roiderad  him  insensibfe 
Id  llie  natore  of  the  act  at  the  time  it  was  committed,  he 
was  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  single 
qoestioQ  upon  this  part  of  the  case  was,  whether,  con- 
suleffiiig  his  preceding^aberrations,  his  antecedent  con- 
duct, and  the  nature  of  the  aet  itself,  the  prisoner  was 
aware  at  the  time,  that  he  was  doing  that  which  was* 
wrong*.  The  precise  time  at  which  this  incapacity  should 
be  established,  to  their  satisfaction,  must  be  the  time 
whtfi  the  crime  was  perpetrated.  Although  an  individual 
might  have  labourea  at  different  periods  under  insanity, 
and  have  been  incapable  of  reasoning  and  judging,  it  did 
not  follow  that  he  v?as  to  be  exempt  from  punishment 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  clear  from  the 
evidence,  that  a  person  might  labour  under  delusion  on 
one  particular  subject ;  but  on  other  points  might  be  not 
enly  competent  to  reason  and  argue,  but  to  form  correct 
o[Hiiions.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  the 
dates  in  the  case,  and  left  them  to  say  how  far  these 
warranted  them  in  the  conclusion  that  Martin  was  in- 
sane ;  or  whether  it  was  not  probable  that  Martin,  con- 
ceiving he  had  divine  authority,  did  not  think  himself 
doing  a  meritorious  and  even  laudable  act.  His  Lordship 
refeired  to  the  case  of  Hatfield,  and  quoted  a  passage 
from  the  charge  of  Lord  Kenyon,  to  show  that  if  a 
person  was  insane  immediately  before  the  offence,  it  was 
nardly  probable  he  could  recover  in  a  short  interval. 
He  dwelt  much  on  the  letter  of  Martin,  as  indicating^  a 
diseased  understanding;  observing  that  it  was  impossible 
tot  any  one  but  a  maniac  to  write  such  letters,  or  act  as 
Martin  had  done,  with  regard  to  them,  or  in  some  other 
points,  particularly  as  he  had  neither  personal  resent- 
ment nor  private  malice  to  gratify/* 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  the  Jury  retired  to  consider 
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of  their  verdict.  The  instant  they  left  the  box,  a  sup- 
pressed murmuring  was  heard  throughout  the  court,  as 
if  every  individual  in  it  was  engaged  in  a  whispered  ar-- 
gument  as  to  the  result.  We  never  witnessed  anticipa- 
tion more  intense  in  auditors,  or  apathy  so  complete  in 
a  prisoner.  Whilst  the  Jury  were  out  of  court,  three 
individuals  were  recognised  by  Martin,  and  they  shook 
hands  with  him.  He  gave  a  peculiar  nod  and  smile  to 
these  persons,  as  if  he  expected  a  triumph.  This  motion 
is  indescribable ;  but  our  York  Readers,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  poor  fellow  commonly  called  WhisUimff 
Billy 9  may  form  a  notion  of  a  nod  closely  approximating 
to  it.  The  Jury  returned  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
and  on  being  asked  if  they  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  or 
not  guilty. 

The  Foreman — "  We  are  of  opinion  that  he  set  fire  to 
the  cathedralf  being  at  the  time  insane^  or  of  tauownd 
mind.'' 

Baron  Hullock — Then  your  verdict  must  be 
Not  Guilty f  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and  the  prisoner 
must  remain  in  close  custody  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure. 

Martin  was  then  handcuffed  and  conveyed  into  the 
Castle.  He  made  no  observation,  but  was  evidently  dis- 
appointed and  dejected  at  the  result. 

For  some  days  after  this  Martin  seemed  rather  des- 
pondent, but  he  soon  resumed  his  activity,  pacing  up 
and  down  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  at  an 
average  of  twenty  miles  per  day.  He  asked  a  person 
who  visited  him  after  his  son,  who  was  at  school  at 
Lincoln,  and  said,  **  Fm  thinking  that  God  ha'  used  me 
very  badly;"  and  this  phrase  is  perhaps  more  strongly 
indicative  of  his  insanity  than  any  thing  that  has  been 
adduced,  for  a  man  of  his  religious  opinions  could  never, 
if  sane,  have  been  induced  to  make  so  profane  an  ob- 
servation, especially  when  (his  trial  being  over)  it  could 
not  have  been  with  a  view  to  deceive  any  one  with  the 
appearance  of  lunacy. 

The  conduct  of  Martin  since  his  removal  to  the  re- 
ceptacle for  lunatic  offenders,  has  been  generally  rational  ; 
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he  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  and  seldom  speaks  upon 
the  subject  of  bis  crime :  he  still  deems  it  an  achievement, 
and  considers  that  his  brother  has  tm*ned  his  deadly 
enemy.  In  consequence  of  the  defence  set  up  by  him, 
he  lias  grown  more  resigned,  and  instead  of  any  impious 
apbraidings,  says,  **  The  Lord  will  take  his  own  time  to 
ddiver  him — that  it  would  not  be  long,  for  the  great 
work  c«ald  not  be  done  without  him/'  He  was  informed 
some  time  since  of  the  death  of  Baron  Hullock,  (before 
whom  he  was  tried,) — ^lie  seemed  much  agitated,  walked 
about  a  long  while,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  but  made  no 
observation.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  author  is 
indebted  for  this  information,  remarks  '^  I  should  say 
that  his  manner  indicated  a  conviction  of  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy,  rather  than  any  rejoicing  at  personal 
gratification.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  poor  misguided 
being  looked  on  this  event  as  a  deliverance  from  one  of 
bis  enemies.** 

We  have  now  concluded  all  the  authenticated  portion 
of  Jonathan  Martin's  history,  imd  have,  in  fulfilment  of 
our  duty,  to  add  our  observations  on  the  crime  and  the 
defence,  previous  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
fifom  the  time  of  Martin's  commitment  to  the  period  of 
trial,  a  variety  of  statements  relative  to  him  appeared  in 
the  public  prints,  some  of  which  are  evident  fabrications, 
and  the  rest  of  doubtful  authenticity.  A  gentleman  of 
Hull  picked  up  a  parcel  containing  a  letter,  with  the 
initials  J.  M.,  and,  from  its  contents,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Martin's  production;  but  the  errors  in  spelling 
and  diction  are  much  greater  than  in  any  of  his  accredit- 
ed effusions.  We  insert  it  with  this  observation,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  attach  to  it  what  credence  they 
please. 

"  A  just  warning  for  all  the  Clargy  in  York. 

York,  Janery  the  16,  1829. 

Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Oh  You  Blind  Hipacrits 
you  Saarpents  and  Vipeurs  of  Hell  You  wine  Bibears 
and  beffe  Yeaters  whos  Eyes  Stand  out  with  Fotness 
and  still  criing  out  mor.  mor  wine  mor  plum  Puding  and 
Host  Beffe  and  Saying  to  your  Souls  Yeet  and  Drink 
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Soule  and  be  meary  For  thongh  Has  ranch  wine  aadi  < 
rost  Beff  and  plum  puding  to  sarve  the  immey  Years  yet;  « 
Oh  you  Fools  and  Gready  wolves  your  time  is  short  and  1 
the  Judgments  of  God  is  Hanging  over  your  Qilti^  i 
Heades  to  burst  upon  you  to  send  you  to  the  Depest  pit  :i 
of  Hell  to  ^et  your  parshin  with  the  rich  man,  what.   • 
daw  I  say  tLe  Rich  man  I  bag  leve  to  dra  back  my  word  i 
your  torment  vdll  be  ten  thousand  Fauld  mor  yoa  De^^^  i 
•erves  how  Can  you  Escape  the  hotest  plase  of  Ueli  wffl   . 
not  the  Greet  the  mitey  the  Rich  men  of  the  Earrth  ham   . 
to  Call  to  the  roks  and  the  hills  to  Cover  them  from  « 
Just  and  a  Angry  Frawning    God  For    your  Mind 
Doctren  Belve  me  your  time  short  and  For  your  wicket* 
ness  God  is  about  to  cum  out  of  his  plase  to  take  vanrins 
on  you  and  all  thase  that  Obay  your  Blind  Hdish 
Docktren  for  it  cums  From  the  black  reagens  of  tlie 
Damd    Oh  the  milliouns  of  Souls  that  you  have  Desevd 
those  many  years  with  what  Searching  vamun  will  Hmj 
Fly  to  Sting  your  Departet  Souls  when  your  Frickil 
thrid  of  life  is  Cut    Oh  Repent  you  Blind  Hippecriten 
you  wolves  Brest  in  Shieps  Clothing  you  whitent  Sem^ 
pulkirs  but  Full  of  ded  men's  Bons  with  in.     Oh  Re- 
pent for  the  Souard  of  Justiis  is  at  hand. 

Your  sincerest  friend 

J.  Mr 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  word  arson  is  Norman  French,  and  comes  proba-^ 
bly  from  arsurus,  (about  to  bum.)  It  is  a  capited 
offence,  and  all  persons  aiding  or  abetting  are  made 
principals ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Jobber,  where  it  was 

E'ven  in  evidence  that  he  only  went  to  the  place  vrith 
s  companion,  not  knowing  mr  what  purpose,  and  was 
present  whilst  he  committed  the  crime,  but  did  not  take 
any  steps  either  to  aid  or  prevent  it  j  the  judge  held 
that  he  was  a  vnlful  accessary,  and  he  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Arson  is  an  offence  more  commonly  committed 
in  this  country  than  any  other.  This  has  been  accounted 
for  because  assurances  to  a  large  amount  can  be  effected 
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Kere  by  any  ^penowif  without  enquiry  being  made  at  the 
(^oe  whether  their  statement  of  property  be  troe  or 
fidfle.  The  principal  cases  on  record  are  where  fraud  or 
ifite  have  been  the  incentives ;  the  first  have  beai  al* 
nost  ^if  not  entirely)  confined  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
secona  to  the  provinces.  It  has  also  been  one  of  the 
ittendaiit  evils  of  public  riots,  risings,  &c.  the  mob 
httving  denned  this  the  most  immediate  mode  of  de- 
itnictun.  After  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus, 
the  wdfid  fiirinff  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  is  the  most 
hoMBtable  and  extraordinary  instance  on  record ;  but 
when  the  insignificance  of  the  agent,  the  simplicity  of 
liis  meaiHi,  and  the  very  short  period  of  time  occupied  is 
tfrnnAereAy  Martin's  ofienee  must  be  pronounced  the 
nait  remarkable  that  the  annals  of  crime  have  ever 
fimisbed. 

Insanity,  {from  insanusy  unsound,)  is  the  term  general-- 
\f  applied  to  any  sort  of  madness.  The  Romans  classi- 
&ed  taose  suffering  under  this  infirmity  thus — 1st.  Those 
■nder  Jurar^  ('^ly*)  "^ho  were  raving  mad.  2nd.  Lu-* 
natics,  or  those  under  the  influence  of  Luna,  (the  moon,) 
an  ancient  superstition  firom  whence  the  term  moonstruck 
is  derived :  these  were  those  unfortimates  who  are  termed 
Idiots.  3rd.  Insane,  or  persons  non  compos  mentis ;  i.  e. 
not  of  correct  mind,  or  incapable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong.  The  increase  of  medical  knowledge  has 
introduced  many  other  distinctions,  amongst  which  the 
term  aiMio-aiama,  (single  9iumta,)  is  one.  It  is  re- 
marked that  every  being  has  some  one  propensity — some 
<4^ect  of  gratification  peculiar  to  himself;  this  is  termed 
our  '^  ruling  passion  :"  mono-mania  is  discovered  in  the 
gmtification  of  this  ruling  passion  to  an  excess;  and 
this  was  4he  malady  of  Martin. 

It  is  elear  that  to  admit,  generally,  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  an  exculpation  from  the  consequence  of  crime, 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  society.  Per- 
iKma  nf  violent  temperaments,  when  under  the  influence 
ef  aagar^  or  any  stnmg  excitement,  are,  for  the  time 
being*  aifltgihrd  with  monomania,  but  they  are  sdil  capa- 
ble W*  distifigmshing  between  good  and  evil,  and  thm- 
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fore  liable  for  their  offences.     Lord  Half's  rule  was, 
"  That  one  who  labouring*  under  melancholy  distempers, 
had  yet  as  great  an  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  -child  i 
of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a  person  as  may  be  \ 
guilty  of  treason  or  felony."    Many  cases  of  importance 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  defence  of  insanity  has  been 
set  up,  but  seldom  successfully.     Lord  Ferrer's,  who 
murdered  his  steward,  was  guilty  of  actions  more  eccentric 
than  those  of  Martin.    Bowler,  who  murdered  Burrows^ 
was  proved  to  be  a  victim  to  epilepsy — that  under  the 
pressure  of  this  disease,  he  would  eat  raw  meat,  sleep  all 
night  upon   the    grass,   &c.   8cc.      Bellingham,  who 
assassinated  Spencer  Percival,  was  under  such  a  delu- 
sion, that  it  was  proved  he  did  not  think  *'  murder  a 
crime  against  the  laws  of  God  or  nature."    Yet  all  these 
persons  were,  despite  these  evidences,  condemned.     In 
the  case  of  Arnold  and  Lord  Onslow,  the  Judge  said 
'*  Where  a  person  has  committed  a  great  offence,  the 
exemption  of  insanity  must  be  very  clearly  made  out 
before  it  is  allowed ;   it  is  not  every  kind  of  idle  and 
frantic  humour  of  a  man,  or  something  unaccountable  in 
his  actions,  which  will  show  him  to  be  such  a  madman 
as  to  be  exempted  from  punishment ;  but  where  a  man 
is  totally  deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory, 
and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  any  more  than  an 
infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast,  he  vdll  properly  be  ex- 
empted from  justice,  or  the  punishment  of  the  law." 

And  Mr.  Yorke,  in  Lord  Ferrer's  case,  thus  stated 
the  law — 

'<  It  is  clear  that  idle  and  frantic  humours,  actions 
occasionally  unaccountable  and  extraordinary,  mere  de- 
jection of  spirits,  or  even  such  insanity  as  will  sustain 
a  commission  of  lunacy ^  will  not  be  sufficient  to  exempt 
a  person  from  punishment,  who  has  committed  a  criminal 
act.  And  it  seems,  that  though  if  there  be  a  total  per- 
manent want  of  reason,  or  if  tnere  be  a  total  temporary 
want  of  it,  when  the  offence  was  committed,  the  prisoner 
will  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal ;  yet,  if  there  be  a  partial 
degree  of  reason,  a  competent  use  of  it,  sufficient  to  have 
.  restrained  those  passions  which  produced  the  crime,  if 
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there  be  thought  and  design,  a  faculty  to  distin^sh  the 
nature  of  actions,  to  discern  the  difference  between  moral 
good  and  evil ;  then,  upon  the  fact  of  the  offence  proved, 
die  judgment  of  the  law  must  take  place/' 

A  few  years  since  a  man  was  condemned  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  notwithstanding  strong  evidence  of  insanity.  At 
the  moment  of  execution  he  laughed  aloud,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "Now,  a' n't  I  Lord  Wellington?"  This  was  re- 
presrated  |;o  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  impropriety 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  sentence  urged.  But  that  high 
Jcgal  authority  replied,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ids  insanity  now  ;  but  with  his  capability  then :  (i.  e.  at 
the  time  of  the  committing  the  crime,)  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong. 

Religion,  '^  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  best  employ," 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Martin's  enthusiasm  :  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  faith  is  good  will  to  all  mankind,  and 
the  followers  of  Christ  are  expressly  forbidden  to  "move 
in  virrath,  or  to  destroy."  If  the  Cathedral  had  excited 
Divine  wrath,  surely  the  hand  tliat  smote  the  Assyrians  ^ 
in  the  plain,  and  whelmed  the  Egyptians  in  the  ocean, 
eould  have  shivered  that  structure  without  man's  agency. 
Blind  bigotry  and  ignorance  alone  wages  war  against 
the  bountiful  productions  of  art ;  and  none  but  a  lunatic 
could  have  deemed  it  a  service  to  God  to  destroy  that 
which  was  erected  but  in  his  praise. 

The  damage  done  was  less  than  at  first  estimated ; 
and  a  very  large  subscription  was  instantly  made  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  the  lepairs,  on  the  list  of  which 
every  name  distinguished  in  this  country  for  piety  and 
art,  may  be  found.  Martin  has  procured  for  himself  a 
miserable  immortality  of  fame.  An  uncultivated  mind 
alone  could  have  imbibed  such  a  madness,  and  hereafter 
his  name  will  be  associated  with  the  worst  of  Criminals ; 
and  all  circumstances  weighed,  we  fear  the  general  im- 
pression will  be  against  him ;  and  that  execration  of  the 
barbarous  infittuation  of  the  offender  will  long  survive 
the  pity  that  has  been  excited  for  the  wanderings  of  the 
Maniac. 
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MARY    BATEMAN. 

Woman  form'd  by  nature's  plan, 
More  virtuous,  noble,  great,  than  man ; 
When  tom'd  from  paths  of  peace  and  good, 
As  far  exceeds  in  yice  and  blood. 

X  HE  age  of  superstition  has  passed  away.     Education 

beams  like  the  sun  around,  brightening  where  all  had 
been  dark,  and  warming  the  human  mind  into  vegeta- 
tion, that  was  before  a  dreary  waste.  The  relics  of 
pagan  belief  lingered  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
protestant  faith,  and  though  men  no  longer  believed  in 
the  influence  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  they  yet  spoke  of 
their  ruling  planet,  and  imagined  that  there  were  beings 
who  possessed  the  power  of  moving  destiny  against 
|;hem.  As  late  as  the  year  1650,  we  find  one  Matthew 
Hopkins  employed  as  a  kind  of  Anti- Astrological  Quixote, 
to  clear  the  land  of  ^*  all  witches,  wizards,  and  other 
supernatural  dealers."  Under  this  man's  informations 
many  were  drowned  and  burnt  as  witches,  and  horrible 
as  tins  appears,  our  compassion  for  the  criminal  is  some- 
what lessened  when  we  remember  that  the  persons 
against  whom  these  accusations  were  lodged,  had,  most 
probably,  practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  peasantry, 
and  by  their  extortions  and  threats  acquired  the  character 
under  which  they  were  executed.  The  enU^tened 
iramers  and  dispensers  of  law  that  the  last  c^itury  has 
produced,  expunged  from  the  legal  code  all  statutes 
against  witches,  and  substituted  in  their  stead  an  act 
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agUDft  any  frauds  committed  under  such  a  ]Mreteiice* 
Fortane-tellerst  casters  of  nativities^  and  all  professors  o^ 
supemataral  power,  are,  by  law,  **  Bo^es  and  Vs^^ 
bonda/^  liable  to  commitment  for  three  months  to  prison, 
on  mere  proof  of  the  exercise  of  snch  pretended  acts,  or 
to  trial  for  frand  on  any  particular  imposition.  At  th^ 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Greorg^e  the  Third,  fortune- 
t^ing  was  a  fashionable  amusement,*  and,  consequent- 
ly, a  profitable  calhng.  From  that  period  it  has  g^radually 
declined,  and  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  amongst  those,  ignorant  females  are  generally 
the  dupes.  The  wretched  beings  who  obtain  an  existence 
by  these  frauds,  are  generally  gipsies,  or  persons  in 
nearly  equal  poverty;  and  it  is  strangle  that  it  nevef 
occurs  to  their  victims  that  such  beings  are  not  likely  to 
dispense  fortune  to  others,  who  stand  so  lamentably  in 
need  of  her  favours  themselves.  The  lowliness  of  their 
station  and  their  wandering  lives  are  a  protection  to 
Aese  oflfenders ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
crimes,  few  criminals  of  this  sort  come  to  justice :  the 
fears  of  the  superstitious  victim  may  be  one  cause  of  this, 
the  wiliness  of  the  delinquent  is  another.  Yorkshire 
affords  an  instance  of  this  crime  carried  to  a  pitch  of 
exceeding  atrocity,-  the  details  of  which  may  do  much 
to  warn  our  youthftil  readers  from  any  intercourse  with 
Aose  who  dare  to  profess  a  calling  which  takes  the  power 
of  dispensing  good  or  evil  from  the  Divine  Hand,  to 
{dace  it  within  the  disposal  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  hu- 
man creature. 

Mary  Haricer  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  fanner  at 
Aisenby,  near  Thirsk,  where  she  was  bom  in  1768.  At 
an  early  age  she  displayed  a  quickness  of  understanding 
that  did  not  amount  to  an  indication  of  talent,  but  what  isT 


#  WlUkm  the  III.  believed  hi  such  human  power,  and  it  is  said  that  in  three 
difinnt  eoontrieiy  at  three  diflfetent  times,  he  was  warned  by  fortune-tellers  to  be- 
ware of  a  white  horse :  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  one.  Unfortunately 
far  the  wSzanfo*  fame,  this  prediction  was  never  made  known  until  long  after  the 
cvcdL  Queen  Anne  used  to  consult  the  stars ;  so  did  George  I.  In  his  sucoesfor'fl' 
reign,  Footb,  the  dramatist,  absolutely  set  up  as  a  fortuae-teller,  and  amassed  a 
eouiderable  turn.  Dr.  Johnson  accredited  the  appearance  of  spectres — was  credu- 
Iqu  cnongfa  to  bdieve  the  silly  stonr  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  and  until  within  a  few 
yctn  of  hif  dMtb,  actiially  badhii  mrtone  told  frequently. 
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justly  termed  low  cimmng'*  She  received  what  was  then 
deemed  for  one  in  her  station,  a  good  education ;  she 
was  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  a  spirit  of  peculation 
marked  her  infancy.  Her  petty  thefts  first  annoyed 
and  subsequently  alarmed  her  father,  who  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  her  obey  his  wishes,  sent  her  to 
servitude.  It  is  a  remark  equally  trite  and  true,  tliat 
'^  an  undutiful  child  never  comes  to  good/*  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  she  was  a  servant  in  Thirsk,  and  for  some 
time  concealed  her  propensities  for  theft — at  least  her 
pilferings  remained  undiscovered.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
she  left  Thirsk  for  York,  and  after  a  year's  sojourn  m 
that  city,  was  detected  in  an  attempt  at  robbery,  and  ran 
off  to  Leeds;  where  (in  1788)  she  commenced  mantua* 
making :  her  knowledge  of  this  art  had  been  acquired 
during  her  residence  in  York,  (her  mistress  being  a  dresa 
maker,)  and  was  only  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  work  for 
the  lower  classes.  She  lived  in  Leeds  for  four  years^ 
following  this  occupation,  and  occasionally  telling  for- 
tunes— her  professed  caUing  being  admirably  calculated 
to  procure  her  dupes,  as  her  dealings  were  generally  with 
servant  girls,  and  they  occasionally  intixnluced  their 
young  mistresses.  In  the  year  1792  she  married  one 
John  Bateman,  an  honest  hard-working  man,  who  had 
only  known  her  three  weeks  previously,  and  who  it  sub- 
sequently appeared  was  wholly  ignorant  of  his  wife's 
propensities  and  crimes. 

She  now  professed  fortune-telling,  the  removal  of  evil 
wishes*  &c.  in  which  she  only  appeared  as  the  deputy  of 
a  Mrs.  Moore,  who  she  represented  as  endowed  with 
superhuman  power.  Whether  this  Mrs.  Moore  ever  had 
existence,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  Mary  Bateman  had,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
career,  some  accomplice,  and  she  was  from  her  youth 
addicted  to  the  company  of  gipsies,  and  other  vagrants, 
from  whom  she  doubtless  learnt  the  arts  she  afterwards 
practised.  It  appears  that  her  astrological  efforts  were 
not  very  profitable,  for  she  was  reduced  to  petty  thefts  to 

*  The  belief  that  one  being  has  the  power  of  leaving  an  evil  wish  that  will  destroy 
an  animal,  or  tiee»  &c.  is  an  old  Saxon  snperstition. 
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mtify  her  excesses.  She  lod^d  in  High  Court  Lane, 
Leeds,  and  there  stole  from  a  fellow-lodger  a  watch,  silver 
spoons,  and  two  guineas :  the  robbery  was  discovered, 
aod  the  property  restored.  Between  this  person  and 
herself  it  was  said  that  an  improper  connection  sub- 
sequently existed ;  if  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  arose  from  this  circumstance,  and  that  the  young  man 
^hom  she  robbed  made  her  infamy  the  price  of  his 
clemency.  What  a  lesson  does  this  afford  to  the  young 
criminal ;  to  shield  herself  from  the  consequences  of  one 
cnme,  she  became  involved  in  another — to  escape  the 
punishment  of  theft,  she  became  perjured  to  her  husband 
and  to  heaven.  After  this  she  became  guilty  of  shop- 
lifting and  fraud.  Several  charges  of  swindling  were 
substantiated  against  her  about  this  time,  such  as  ob- 
taining* silk  goods  under  various  names  of  persons  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted.  In  most  of  these  cases  she 
was  detected;  and  the  shopkeepers,  with  mistaken 
clemency,  foi^ave  her. 

In  1793  Bateman  took  a  small  house  in  Wells'  Yard, 
and  furnished  it  decently ;  by  what  means,  unless  from 
the  proceeds  of  her  frauds,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  though  it 
is  due  to  the  husband  to  admit  that  he  was  never  proved 
to  be  cognizant  of  any  of  her  malpractices,  and  w^as 
sometimes  the  victim  of  them.  She  once  went  to  his 
workshop,  and  brought  with  her  a  letter  representing 
that  Bateman's  father,  who  was  then  the  cryer  of  Thirsk, 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  Her  husband  instantly  set 
off  for  that  town,  and  had  scarcely  entered  it,  when  he 
heard  his  father's  voice  in  the  public  streets  announcing^ 
an  auction  :  he  hurried  back  to  Leeds  to  inform  his  wife 
the  hoax  that  had  been  practised  upon  them,  but  on  his 
return  he  found  his  house  stripped  of  every  article  of 
furniture,  they  having  been  sold  either  to  *'  hush  up"  a 
robbery,  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  paramour  to 
whom  we  have  alluded.  After  some  time  they  jointly 
found  means  to  get  fresh  furniture,  and  they  took  in 
lodgers,  one  of  whom,  (a  Mr.  Dixon,)  discovered  Mary 
in  the  act  of  purloining  money  from  his  box :  she  was 
forced  to  refund  it,  and  make  good  several  losses  that 
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Mr*  I)*  had  before 'sustained,  but  for  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  account. 

Amid  frauds  too  numerous  for  insertion,  we  mark  one 
for  its  peculiar  atrocity.  In  1796  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
Leeds  manufactory,  in  which  many  persons  lost  their 
lives.  Universal  commisseration  was  excited  for  their 
unfortunate  relatives.  Mary  Bateman  represented  her- 
fielf  to  many  charitable  persons  as  engaged  in  getting 
subscriptions  for  these  sufferers,  and  particularly  for  a 
poor  woman  who  had  lost  her  child,  and  had  not  linen 
to  '^lay  it  out  in,^**  or  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  its 
funeral.  She  obtained  sheets  and  money  from  many 
under  this  pretence ;  she  pawned  the  former,  and  applied 
the  latter  to  her  own  purposes.  Her  husband  discovered 
this,  and  shocked  at  the  universal  execration  that  such 
conduct  excited,  he  resolved  to  leave  Leeds,  for  which 
purpose  he  entered  the  militia.  He  was  three  years  in 
the  service,  during  which  time  she  travelled  with  him ; 
at  the  end  of  that  period  he  returned  to  Leeds. 

In' 1799  we  find  them  living  in  Marsh  Lane,  where 
she  openly  professed  fortune-telling.  Sufferers  by  such 
exactions,  from  a  principle  of  shame,  frequently  conceal 
their  losses ;  we  have  therefore  only  a  few  cases  to  re- 
cord, where  doubtless  many  existed.  The  first  person 
who  exposed  Mary's  infamous  attempts  was  a  Mrs. 
Greenwood,  who  consulted  her  as  to  her  (Mrs.  G.'s) 
husband's  safety.  The  reply  of  the  pretended  oracle, 
through  the  supposed  interference  of  the  invisible  Mrs. 
Moore,  was,  ^'that  her  husband  was  in  prison  for  a 
dreadful  crime,  and  that  four  men  were  set  to  watch  over 
him^ — that  his  escape  could  only  be  insured  by  the  means 
proposed  by  Mrs.  Moore,  that  is  to  say,  by  placing  four 
pieces  of  gold,  four  pieces  of  leather,  four  pieces  of  blotting 
paper,  and  four  screws  together  in  a  bag,  and  giving  these 
to  Mary  for  Mrs.  Moore,  who  would  then  "screw  down"* 
the  men,  so  that  her  husband  might  escape.  Mrs.  6. 
was  ignorant  and  silly  enough  to  believe  that  by  these 
means  she  might  aid  her  husband,  affection  and  fear  for 

*  The  term  "  screw  down"  meant,  render  them  incapable  of  speech  or  motioxs 
^TMt  a)]  •▼•bU  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  resisting  her  will. 
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whom  had  perhaps  overcome  her  understanding ;  but  she 
had  not  the  means  of  raising  the  gold.  Mary  persuaded 
ber  to  steal  it.  This  shocked  her  intended  aupe  i  she 
lost  faith  in  one  who  prosposed  a  crime  as  the  first  step 
to  her  hnsband*s  release ;  instead  of  obeying  the  com* 
mand  of  Mary,  she  got  a  friend  to  write,  who  discovered 
that  Mr.  G.  was  quite  well,  and  under  no  imputatioQ 
stall. 

A  man  named  Stead,  who  was  then  in  involved  cir- 
comstances,  came  to  her  for  aid,  and  to  know  if  any  of 
bis  creditors  meant  to  arrest  him ;  she  said  they  did*-* 
bat  by  the  means  above  stated,  Mrs.  Moore  would  ^screv 
them  down.*'     This  weak  man  gave  her  money  from 
time  to  time  to  ''  screw  down''  his  creditors,  instead  of 
fpving  it  to  them  in  part  liquidation  of  their  deipands. 
The  consequences  may  be  foreseen,  they  actually  be« 
came  ^iressing,  and  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.     The  poor 
fellow  felt  much  compunction  at  leaving  his  wife,  but, 
Mary  took  half  his  bounty  money,  with  which  she  un- 
dertook to  screw  down  all  claimants,  so  that  they  should 
never  molest  her,  or  seize  upon  her  furniture.     At  this 
ffloment  whilst  she  was  extorting  from  this  poor  wretch 
money  to  insure,  as  he  thought,  the  comfort  of  his  wife, 
she  informed  her  that  her  husband  was  about  to  take 
away  a  woman  with  him.     She  obtained  three  half-- 
crowns  from  this  infatuated  creature  to  "  screw'*  this 
woman,  and  prevent  her  going.     Poor  Stead  joined  his 
regiment.      Mary  continued  her  arts — Mrs.  S.  oeuld 
not  read,  and  always  brought  her  husband's  letters  to 
Mary,  who  of  course  read  what  she  pleased.     She  prac- 
tised on  this  woman's  jealousy  and  fears  until  she  stripped 
her  of  every  article  of  furniture,  and  all  those  things  that 
she  had  taken  money  of  the  husband  to  keep  from  his 
creditors.     At  length  Mrs.  Stead  was  confined  in  child- 
birth on  a  mattrassy  all  that  the  rapacity  of  the  wretch 
(Mrs.  B'ateman)  had  left  her.     *^  The  Leeds  Benevolent 
Society"  found  out  Mrs.  Stead,  visited  and  comforted 
her  in  her  desolate   state:   the  Society  gave  her  one 
guinea  to  purchase  necessary  clothing  for  her  child  ;  from 
this  sum  Mary  Bateman  had  the  cold-blooded  iniq^uty. 
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to  take  eighteen  shillings,  with  which  she  persuaded  her 
weak  and  delirious  victim  she  could  screw  down  the 

fovemors  of  the  Society  to  give  her  continual  relief. 
f  there  had  been  one  spark  of  human  feeling  in  Mary 
Bateman's  breast,  she  could  not,  at  such  a  moment,  have 
robbed  this  unfortunate ;  or  if  she  had  lost  all  feeling  for 
one  of  her  own  sex,  at  a  time  too  when  the  most  brutal 
would  know  some  compunction,  we  should  have  hoped, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that,  as  a  woman,  she 
would  have  felt  for  the  wants  of  the  helpless  little  one ; 
but  her  soul  was  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse — the  child 
expired,  possibly  for  want  of  nutriment,  but  more  pro- 
bably from  the  frequent  fears  to  which  the  mother  nad 
been  exposed  by  the  artifices  of  her  fiendlike  tormentor. 
The  tools  of  poor  Stead  were  now  all  that  was  left ; 
these  Mary  got  under  a  pretence  that  an  ''  evil  wish" 
was  upon  the  eldest  ^irl,  (a  child  of  eight  years  old,) 
who  would  be  ruined  and  lost  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  if 
Mrs.  Moore  did  not  make  a  silver  charm  for  her  :  seven- 
teen shillings  was  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  a  pewter 
ring  put  upon  the  child's  arm.    The  remainder  of  the 
money  that  was  raised  upon  the  tools  (which  were 
valuable)  was  expended  in  a  charm  to  make  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  give  Stead  his  discharge.     This  unfor- 
tunate  wife  and  mother  at  leng^  discovered  that  she  bad 
been  made  a  dupe,  and  threw  herself  in  despair  into  the 
Calder,  from  whence  she  was  providentially  saved.   Had 
her  fatal  purpose  been  completed,  on  whose  head  must 
the  crime  ot  suicide  have  fallen  ?     On  that  of  Mary 
Bateman,  who  had  driven  the  poor  creature  to  a  state  of 
madness  and  desperation  in  which  she  attempted  the 
deed. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing,  Mrs.  Stead  regularly 
introduced  her  acquantances  to  the  **  cunning  woman  ;'* 
amongpst  these  was  a  poor  girl  whose  impruoence  placed 
her  in  the  predicament  of  soon  becoming  a  mother. 
Mary  extorted  money  from  this  poor  creature  to  screw  down 
her  lover  to  marry  her ;  but  as  he  did  not  come  forward 
at  her  conjurations,  Mary  persuaded  her  victim  that  her 
master,  wno  was  a  bachelor,  would  marry  her,  if  he  did 
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not  discoYer  her  to  be  pregnant.  To  conceal  this  fact, 
and  avoid  its  consequence,  she  administered  medicines 
to  the  girl  that  produced  abortion :  this  is  a  capital 
offence ;  but  Manr  Bateman  escaped  the  punishment 
then  due  to  her.  The  g^rl  in  question  ultimately  married 
her  seducer,  but  she  has  never  enjoyed  health,  and  her 
iDnesa  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  deleterious  drugs 
administered  by  the  miscreaYit  whose  iniquities  we  lure 
recording.  She  attempted  the  commission  of  this  crime 
in  another  case,  but  happily  the  medicines  failed  of  their 
intended  effect. 

A  Mrs.  Cooper  was  introduced  through  the  same  per- 
son to  Mary  :  she  persuaded  this  lady  that  her  husband 
was  about  to  sell  off  all,  and  desert  her.  To  avoid 
such  an  event,  Mrs.  C,  under  Mary's  advice,  lodged 
Uke  best  of  her  furniture  in  her  house,  from  whence 
it  was  of  course  speedily  pawned  or  sold. 

MaiT^s  character  becoming  too  notorious,  and  heir 
DOgbbonrs  being  continually  disturbed  by  the  clamours 
of  Aer  disappointed  dupes,  she  removed  to  Black  Dog 
Yard,  and  sought  to  attract  notice  by  a  miracle :  she 
produced  an  egg^  on  which  was  inscribed,  "Crist  is 
COMING.*'  As  this  was  treated  by  all  sensible  persons 
as  mere  imposture,  and  the  mis-spelling  of  our  Saviour's 
mime  betrayed  the  source  from  whence  it  emanated,  she 
prepared  other  eggs,  with  different  inscriptions,  and 
forced  them,  at  different  times,  into  the  ovary  of  the 
hen,  who,  in  the  pr^ence  of  many  persons,  deposited 
these  in  her  nest.  This  was  sufficient  with  the  credu- 
lous to  establish  Mary's  reputation  :  she  shewed  the  eggs 
to  crowds  of  visitors,  who  paid  from  a  penny  to  a  shilling 
for  the  sight ;  but  it  appears  that  Mary  herself  set  little 
value  on  this  prophetic  fowl,  for  she  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to 
a  neighbour,  who  kept  it  some  time,  but  finding  its  eggs 
bore  no  more  inscriptions,  wrung  its  neck  and  dined  off 
the  miracle. 

Near  St.  Peter's  Square,  Leeds,  there  resided  in  1803, 
two  maiden  ladies,  ^members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,) 
named  Kitchin.    Tney  kept  a  small  drapers'  shop,  and 
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Mary  Bateman  occasionally  assisted  them.  She  told 
these  credulous  creatures  that  she  knew  a  wise  woman, 
one  Miss  Bly  the,  who  could  rule  their  destinies.  So  in- 
fatuated were  they  with  Mary's  representations,  that  she 
was  scarcely  ever  from  their  house.  At  length  one  of 
the  ladies  was  taken  ill :  Mary  pretended  to  send  to 
Miss  Blvthe  for  medicines — these  she  herself  administer- 
ed, and  her  victim  died.  The  mother  of  Miss  Eatchin 
came  to  Leeds  to  see  her  dying  child,  but  she  was  seized 
with  the  same  illness ;  she  died  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
other  daughter  speedily  followed  her  to  the  grave.  Mary 
represented  to  me  neighbours  that  they  were  afflicted 
with  plague,  and  every  one  shunned  the  place.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disoixler,  however,  strongly  resembled 
those  produced  by  poison,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Mary  was  their  murderess.  She  seized  their  effects 
and  conveyed  the  greatest  part  away,  and  that  to  such 
an  amount  that  though  it  was  known  the  Miss  R.^s 
were  perfectly  solvent,  yet  the  creditors  found  only  suffi- 
cient to  pay  them  eight-pence  in  the  pound. 

Amid  numerous  similar  frauds,  Mary  extracted  five 
guineas  from  a  poor  girl,  to  sew  up  m  five  bags,  as 
charms ;  a  few  days  before  that  appointed  for  opening 
these  lucky  bags,  a  pie  was  sent  to  this  poor  girl,  which 
proved  poisonous.  Unfortunately,  she  took  it  to  Mary 
JSateman  for  inspection,  who  destroyed  it  immediately. 
The  sender  of  this  was  never  found,  but  it  was  unquestion- 
ably Mary  herself,  who  thought  by  poisoning  her  dupe, 
to  avoid  the  detection  that  must  attend  the  opening  of 
the  bags. 

One  Judith  Cryer,  who  was  much  plagued  with  a 
reprobate  son,  applied  to  Mary,  and  she  pretended  to 
consult  the  invisible  Miss  Blythe :  a  letter  soon  came, 
purporting  to  be  from  that  lady,  and  announcing  that 
miless  four  guineas  were  deposited  in  four  bags,  and  hid, 
the  son  would  be  hung  for  his  crimes  within  three  years. 
This  was  accomplished ;  Mrs.  Cryer  actually  pawning 
her  bed  for  the  amount :  the  bags  were  deposited  with 
care,  and  remained  unopened  until  the  pericxl  of  danger 
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had  passed,  and  then  four  pieces  of  coal  had  been  put  in 
the  ba^  instead  of  the  gfuineas.^ 

To  save  the  son  of  one  Mrs.  Snowden  from  drownings 
which  Mary  declared  to  the  parents  was  his  '^fitte/' 
twelve  guineas  and  a  silver  watch  were  to  be  sewn  up 
and  deposited  in  their  bed.  This  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  Mary  found,  by  the  planets,  that  their  eldest 
daugliter  would  be  ruined ;  to  avert  which  they  were 
instantly  to  leave  Leeds.  They  did  so  :  left  the  greatest 
part  of  their  furniture  with  Mary,  which  she  sold .  They 
were  rednced  to  great  distress,  and  sent  to  Manr  for  leave 
to  rip  np  the  bed,  and  open  the  charms :  this  sne  forbade 
them  to  do,  until  ihey  had  taken  a  certain  dose.  Cir- 
cmnstances  prevented  Mary  from  sending  this,  and  thus 
the  lives  of  this  family  were  preserved.  We  need  hardly 
add,  that  on  opening  the  bed,  the  watch  and  money  had 
vanished.  On  discovering  this,  Snowden  went  to  Leeds^ 
and  &idiiig  his  goods  removed,  obtained  a  warrant,  and 
took  J(din  Bateman  into  custody.  He  was  tried  and 
acquitted,  there  being  no  evidence  of  his  criminality; 
iodeedf  at  that  period,  those  who  could  have  proved 
many  of  Mary's  enormities,  feared  her  too  much  to  ap- 
pear against  her,  or  her  husband. 

Mary  now  embraced  the  faith  of  the  followers  of 
Johanna  Southcott — got  introduced  to  the  houses  of 
many,  and  invariably  robbed  them  :  sometimes  by  prac- 
tising on  their  fears,  and  at  others  by  absolute  thefts. 
She  had  grown  so  entirely  callous,  that  she  preyed  on 
her  relatives  as  recklessly  as  on  strangers.  Her  brother, 
who  had  deserted  from  the  navy,  came  to  live  in  Leeds  } 
he  brought  his  wife  with  him,  and  they  lodged  in  Mary 
Bateman*s  house.  After  a  while  a  letter  came,  as  from 
Newcastle,  announcing  that  the  wife's  father  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  She  instantly  set  off  for  Newcastle  to 
behold  him,  as  she  feared,  for  the  last  time.  In  her  ab- 
sence, Mary  persuaded  her  brother  that  his  wife  was 
inconstant,  thereby  inflicting  at  one  moment  the  deadliest 

.  *  She  ibroed  this  poor  woman  to  wash  for  her  daring  a  quarter  of  a  year,  to 
defray  the  expenoe  of  postage  of  letters  to  and  from  Miss  Bly  the  i  Utters  that  of 
tofone  were  nerer  written  or  received. 
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injury  on  both.  The  weak  fellow  wrote  to  his  wife  under 
this  impression,  forbidding  her  return.  Conscious  of 
her  innocence,  the  poor  creature  came  back,  and  with 
mach  difficulty  convinced  her  husband  she  had  been 
belied.  On  examining  her  chest,  she  found  that  Mary 
had  stolen  all  her  clothes :  on  the  brother  remonstrating 
with  her,  and  demanding  restitution,  she  lodged  an  in- 
formation against  him  as  a  deserter,  and  he  fled  to  avoid 
the  consequences.  At  the  same  time  she  wrote  to  her 
mother,  to  say  that  her  brother  had  been  arrested  for 
desertion,  and  that  £10  would  be  necessary  to  release 
him .  The  money  was  sent,  and  Mary  left  ner  mother 
and  brother  in  their  separation  and  misery  unacquainted 
with  the  result.  She  lacerated  the  feelings  of  her  own 
mother— drove  forth  her  brother  as  a  wandering  outcast, 
and  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  an  afiectionate  wife,  and 
all  for  the  gain  of  a  few  pounds,  which,  when,  acquired, 
no  one  could  ascertain  how  she  expended. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  greatest  enormity  is  the  cause 
of  a  culprit's  downfall.     Mary  had  escaped  from  the  im- 

Eutation  of  the  triple  murder  of  Mrs.  and  Misses  Kitchin, 
ut  she  did  not  proceed  with  impunity.  Another 
murder  provoked  her  fate :  she  met  with  an  ignorant 
woman,  named  Rebecca  Perrigo,  who  having  a  pain  in 
her  side,  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it  was  occasioned 
by  an  '*  evil  wish'*  laid  on  her  by  some  enemy  j  and 
naming  this  to  Mrs.  Stead,  to  whom  we  have  before 
alluded,  she  was  speedily  introduced  to  Mary  Bateman, 
who  told  her  that  a  spell  was  upon  her,  which  could 
only  be  removed  by  Miss  BIythe,  to  whom  she  would 
write;  but  that  Mrs.  Perrigo  must  send  her  flannel 
petticoat,  or  some  under  garment  of  her's,  to  assist  the 
conjuration.  This  was  complied  with,  and  Mr.  P.  was 
deputed  to  take  it  to  Mary :  he  did  so,  saw  her,  and 
agreed  to  call  in  the  next  week  for  an  answer.  The 
"  answer*'  duly  came,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

*'  My  dear  Friend, 

You  must  go  down  to  Mary  Bateman*s 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  take  with  you  four  guinea  notes. 
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tnd  she  will  g^ve  you  other  four  in  exchange  for  them, 
which  I  have  Bent,  and  when  you  have  read  this  letter  it 
musi  be  bumed.^^ 

Mary  thought  this  t>recaution  would  secure  her  from 
coaviction ;  hut  heaven  had  endowed  Perrigo  with  a  re-^ 
markabiy  retentive  memory,  and  all  the  letters  he  received 
be  learned  by  heart,  and  some  years  afterwards  repeated 
them,  it  is  believed,  verbatim,  on  her  trial. 

The  four  notes  named  in  the  foregoing  epistle  were 
brought,  exchanged  for  other  four,  which  Perrigo  believed 
lie  saw  Mary  put  into  silk  bags  and  deposit  in  bis  bed* 
tick.  Mary  soon  found  that  her  dupes  had  more  money; 
she  therefore  sent  another  letter  from  Miss  Blythe  in 
these  words — 

October,  1806. 
**  My  dear  Friend, 

You  must  go  down  to  Mary  Bateman*s, 
at  lieeAs,  on  Tuesday  next,  and  carry  two  guinea  notes 
mih  yen,  and  give  her  them,  and  she  will  g^ve  you  other 
two  tbatt  I  have  sent  to  her,  from  Scarbro';  and  you 
must  buy  me  a  small  cheese,  about  six  or  eight  pounds 
weight,  and  it  must  be  of  your  buying,  for  it  is  for  a 

Sirticular  use,  and  it  is  to  be  carried  down  to  Mary 
ateman's,  and  she  will  send  it  to  me  by  the  coach. 
This  letter  is  to  be  burnt  when  you  have  done  reading  it. 

M.  BLYTHE.'* 
From  this  time  Mary  formed  a  myriad  of  devices  to 
extract  money  from  them,  which  will  be  detailed  in  the 
account  of  her  trial.     Her  rapacity  may  be  judged  by 
these  letters — 

"  My  dear  Friends, 

I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  have 
half-a-dozen  of  your  china,  three  silver  spoons,  half-a« 
pound  of  tea,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a  tea- 
canister  to  put  the  tea  in,  or  else  it  will  not  do.  I  durst 
not  drink  out  of  my  own  china.  You  must  bum  this 
with  a  candle. 

M.  BLYTHE.'' 
How  these  infatuated  people  could  believe  in  the 
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power  of  one  who  ^' durst  not  drink  out  of  her  own 
ehina/*  or  avoid  seeing  the  shallow  pretext  to  obtain  the 
tea-canister,  is  amazing ;  but  as  these  letters  purported 
to  come  from  Miss  Blythe,  Mary  Bateman  was  always  at 
hand  to  explain  them — to  fan  the  fears  of  her  victims 
into  a  flame,  and  to  lull  their  suspicions  into  slumber.  " 
In  four  months  Mary  Bateman  had  received  the 
following  articles,  extorted  from  WiUiam  Perrigo,  by 
practising  (hi  his  fears  and  hopes,  from  December  1806, 
to  April  1807— 


One  goose. 

Two  pair  of  men's  ahoes. 

A  goose  pie. 

A  tea-caady. 

Several  shirts. 

A  counterpane. 

A  piece  of  woollen  cloth* 

A  silk  handkerchief. 

A  silk  shawl. 

A  light  coloured  gown  shirts 

A  light  coloured  cotton  gown. 

Two  pillow  slips. 

A  new  waistcoat 

Sixty  pounds  of  hutter. 

Seven  strokes  of  meal. 


Six  strokes  of  malt 

A  quantity  of  tea  and  sugar* 

Two  or  three  hundred  eggs* 

A  pair  of  worsted  stockings. 

A  pair  of  new  shoes. 

A  pair  of  black  silk  stockingBw 

Three  yards  of  Knaresbro'  linen 

cloth. 
Ten  stone  of  malt 
A  [Hece  of  beef. 
Three  bottles  of  spirits. 
Two  table  cloths. 
Two  barrels. 
Two  napkins. 


Immediately  afterwards  came  the  following  moderaU 
requests : — 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  buy  me  a  camp  bedstead,  bed  and  bedding^^a  blaoK^ 
a  pair  of  sheets,  and  a  long  bolster ; — ^must  come  from 
your  house.  You  need  not  buy  the  best  feathers,  com«« 
mon  ones  will  do. 

I  have  laid  on  the  floor  for  three  nights,  and  I  cannot 
lay  on  my  own  bed,  owing  to  the  planets  being  so  bad 
eonoeming  your  wife;  and  I  must  have  one  of  your 
buying,  or  it  will  not  do.  You  must  bring  down  tb^ 
diina,  the  sugar,  the  caddy,  three  silver  spoons,  and  the 
tea,  at  the  same  time  when  you  buy  the  bed,  and  pack 
them  up  altogether. 

*  p.  gave  eight  pomndt  for  these  articlei^  and  sixteen  poondi  more  far  the  other 
tidogt  enumeivted  ia  the  ktter. 
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My  brother  s  boat  will  be  up  in  a  day  or  two,  and  i 
will  Older  my  brother^s  boatman  to  call  for  theln  at 
If  ary  Bateman*s ;  and  you  must  give  Mary  BatemiM 
one  skining  for  the  boatman,  and  1  will  place  it  to  your 
•cooont. 

Tour  wife  must  bmn  this  as  soon  as  it  is  read,  or  it 
will  not  do. 

M.  BLYTHE." 

All  these  demands  were  promptly  complied  with| 
and  in  addition  to  this,  Mary  Bateman  received  rewards 
in  her  own  person  as  the  agent  between  these  unfortunate 
people  and  the  imaginary  Miss  Blytbe.  After  exactions 
too  nam^ons  to  detail,  poor  Perrigo  began  to  complaid 
of  inability  to  meet  these  demands,  and  to  shew  some 
saspicion  as  to  the  result.  On  this  Mary  formed  the 
diabolical  expedient  of  murdering  one  or  both  of  them  i 
aad  a  letter  in  these  words  reached  them — 

April,  1807. 
''MfDear  Friend, 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  yon 
will  take  an  Illness  in  the  month  of  May  next,  eidier 
fane  or  both,  but  I  think  bothy*  but  the  works  of  God 
most  have  its  course.  You  will  escape  the  chambers  of 
the  grave,  tbo'  you  seem  to  be  dead,  yet  you  will  liveb 
Your  wife  must  take  half-a-pound  of  honey  down  from 
Bramley  to  Mary  Bateman' s,  at  Leeds,  and  it  must 
reaunm  there  till  you  go  down  yourself,  and  she  will 
pot  in  sDch  like  stuff  as  I  have  sent  from  Scarbro*  to  herj 
and  she  will  put  it  in  when  you  come  down ;  and  see  her 
yourself,  or  it  will  not  do.  You  must  eat  pudding  fer 
six  days,  and  you  must  put  in  such  like  stuff  as  I  nave 
seat  to  Mary  Bateman  from  Scarbro',  and  she  will  give 
your  wife  it ;  but  you  most  not  begin  to  eat  of  this  pud* 
ding  while  I  let  you  know.  If  ever  you  find  yourself 
sickly  at  any  time,  you  must  take  each  of  you  a  tea-< 
spoonful  of  this  honey.  I  will  remit  £20  to  you  on  the 
sioth  day  of  May,  and  it  will  pay  a  little  of  what  you 

*Bj  this  passage  it  would  apjieAr  that  she  mediUUd  the  double  murdei* 
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owe.  You  must  bring  this  down  to  Mary  Bateman  s, 
and  bum  it  at  her  house  when  you  come  down  the  next 
time. 

M.  BLYTHE." 
Mrs.  Perrigo  obeyed — ^visited  Mary  Bateman,  who 
gBYe  her'  six  powders,  mixing  one  with  some  honey  to 
shew  her  how  it  was  to  be  used.  Another  letter  then 
reached  them,  and  in  this  the  wary  caution  of  the  mur- 
deress is  particularly  conspicuous^ — 

"iMy  Dear  Friend, 

You  must  begin  to  eat  pudding  on 
the  11th  of  May,  and  you  must  put  one  of  the  powders 
in  every  day,  as  they  are  marked  for  six  days ;  and  you 
must  see  it  put  in  yourself  every  day,  or  else  it  will  not  do. 
If  you  find  yourselves  sickly  at  any  time,  you  must  vot 
HAVE  NO  DOCTOR,  for  it  wiU  not  do;  and  you  must 
not  let  the  boy  that  used  to  eat  with  you  eat  of  that 
pudding,  for  six  days ;  and  you  must  make  only  Just  as 
much  tis  you  can  eat  yourselves,*  if  there  is  any  left  it 
will  not  do.  You  must  keep  the  door  fast  as  much  as 
possible,  or  you  will  be  overcome  by  some  enemy.  Now 
think  on  and  take  my  directions,  or  else  it  will  kill  us  all. 
About  the  2dth  of  May  I  will  come  to  Leeds  and  send 
for  your  wife  to  Mary  Bateman's ;  your  wife  will  take 
me  by  the  hand  and  say,  ^*God  bless  you  that  I  ever 
found  you  out."  It  has  pleased  God  to  send  me  into 
the  world  that  I  might  destroy  the  works  of  darkness ; 
I  call  them  the  works  of  darkness,  because  they  are  dark 
to  you.  Now  mind  what  I  say — whatever  you  do,  this 
letter  must  be  burnt  in  straw,  on  the  hearth,  by  your  wife. 
They  ate,  according  to  these  directions — Mrs  P.  more 
heartily  than  her  husband;  and,  in  consequence,  on  the 
24th  of  May  she  expired :  yet,  dying,  believed  in  the 
good  faith  of  her  destroyer,  and  prayed  of  her  husband 
not  to  be  rash,  ''but  wait  the  appointed  time." 


•None  but  the  infatuated  and  wretched  Idiots  whom  she  duped  could  misundentmnd 
this  ;  the  boy's  iUoess  would  have  betrayed  the  plot,  and  she  avoided  this  by  laying 
an  injunction  on  them  not  to  suffer  him  to  eat  of  it.  What  bli^d  superstition  mast  tft 
ba  that  covld  not  be  roused  to  su^icion  bj  this  I 
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After  the  death  of  Mrs.  P.  Mary  continiied  her  ex* 
lortionsy  which  we  must  condense — the  first  is 


"iify  Dear 

Let  the  old  woman  have  a  guinea 
and  a  half  to  huy  a  waggon  of  coals. 

Another  demand — one  stone  and  a  half  of  flour,  four 
ounces  of  tea,  two  lbs.  of  sugar,  a  quantity  of  eggs,  one 
to  be  blown,  and  a  guinea  note  put  in  it,  and  a  gown 
of  his  wife's. 

She  then  began  to  give  Perrigo  hopes  of  a  diflerent 
kind,  wrote  of  meeting  with  an  acciaent  whilst  riding 
in  a  whiskey  with  her  brother,  ''and  that  she  would  soon 
join  him  (P.)  for  ever,  and  bring  him  £1000''  &c. 

Wearied  with  perpetual  delays,  Perrigo  at  length  un- 
ripped his  bed,  and  found  he  had  been  duped.  He 
mptied  immediately  to  Mary,  who  talked  highly  of  Miss 
B\ytbe,  accused  Perrigo  of  giving  her  (Mary)  poison^ 
wlucb  had  nearly  killed  herself  and  husband.  On  this, 
Ferrigo  gave  her  into  custody. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  amazing  case  were  care- 
fally  investigated  by  the  activity  of  the  police,  and  on 
the  charges  of  murder  and  fraud,  Mary  Bateman  was 
committed  for 

TRIAL, 
{On  the  nth  of  March,  1809.J  ^ 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc  took  his  seat  on*  the  bench. 
The  indictment  was  read,  it  contained  many  counts,  to 
which  the  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

Mr.  Hardy  stated  the  case  to  the  Jury,  detailing  the 
facts  already  narrated,  and  then  called 

Sarah  Stead  (the  person  named  in  previous  pages) 
who  deposed  thiat  she  lived  in  Leeds :  that  on  Whitsun- 
tide, 1806,  she  went  to  Bramley  to  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Perrigo,  deceased.  Found  her  complaining  of  a  fluttering 
in  the  side,  which  she  thought  arose  from  an  ^^evil  wish'* 
laid  upon  her.  Witness  recommended  prisoner  as  one 
that  could  cure  her :  called  on  prisoner  same  day,  and 
mentioned  her  aunt's  case.  Prisoner  said  she  knew  a 
lady  who  could  cure  her  aunt — would  vmte  to  her,  and 
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fifaould  get  an  answer  in  a  fortni^t.  She  desired  wit- 
ness to  tell  Mrs.  P.  to  send  a  nannel  petticoat,  or  a 
garment  worn  next  the  skin^  to  send  to  the  lady. 

William  Perrigo,  was  48  years  of  age ;  was  married 
in  1789 :  his  wife  was  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  had 
never  had  a  day's  illness  until  1806,  when  she  complained 
of  a  '^fiackinff. in  her  breast/*  She  was  recommended 
to  apply  to  Mary  Bateman.  Witness  went  to  her  with  a 
flannel  petticoat  as  he  had  been  told  to  do  by  Sarah 
Stead.  Prisoner  said  she  would  send  it  to  Scarbro'  to  a 
Miss  Blythe,  and  told  him  to  call  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing ;  he  did  so.  Prisoner  said  she  had  heard  from 
Miss  Blythe,  and  pulled  out  and  read  a  letter,  directing 
him  to  inclose  four  guinea  notes,  (as  described  in  our 
narrative.)  Witness  changed  four  with  prisoner ;  saw 
her  sew  them  into  four  small  silk  bags^-opened  the  bed 
tick  and  put  them  in,  one  at  each  comer.  A  fortnight 
after  received  another  letter  from  Miss  Blythe,  directing 
him  to  get  two  pieces  of  iron,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse  shoe,  which  Mary  Bateman  was  to  nail  on  his 
door ;  she  did  so.  Witness  then  recited  six  or  seven 
letters,  (see  former  pages,)  which  he  had  committed  to 
memory,  all  desiring  him  to  send  money,  furniture,  &c. 
At  length  received  onedirecting  them  to  take  the  medi- 
cines sent  by  her  (p.  44.)  On  the  J.  1th  of  May,  witness 
and  his  wife  began  to  eat  the  pudding  and  take  powders ; 
<^— eat  but  one  mouthful ;  it  was  nauseous :  his  wife  eat 
three  or  four.  She  was  taken  ill  instantly,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  honey  as  a  remedy.  They  grew  worse — 
vomited  incessantly  for  24  hours.  Witness  wanted  to 
send  for  a  doctor,  but  his  wife  would  not,  as  it  was 
against  Miss  Blythe's  orders.  She  grew  worse;  her 
tongue  swelled  so  that  she  could  not  shut  her  mouth  : 
complained  of  dreadful  thirst,  and  expired  on  the  24th. 
Before  she  died  made  witness  promise  to  wait  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Saw  Mr«  Chorley  (surgeon)  on  the  25th ; 
explained  to  him  his  own  symptoms.  Mr.  C.  told  him 
he  had  swallowed  poison.  Under  that  g»itleman*s  di- 
rections made  a  paste  of  the  flour  which  had  formed  the 
pudding — gave  it  to  a  fowl*— it  lived.     In  the  month  of 
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/one  went  to  prisoner,  who  asked  if  they  had  eat  all  the 
kopey.  Witness  expressed  bis  suspicion  of  it,  and 
prisoner  said,  ^' bring  it,  and  1*11  eat  it/'  Beceived 
some  Bore  letters  from  Miss  Blytbe.  Went  to  Bnxton 
hj  Mr.  CbcNrley*s  advice — ^ot  bettei^-«saw  prisoner  on 
hu  retnm ;  she  said  **  Had  I  known  you  were  going  to 
BnrUm  for  your  health,  I  would  have  given  you  a  bottle 
that  would  have  cttred  you  on  the  road/'  In  September 
received  a  letter  from  Miss  Blythe  for  one  of  his  wife's 
gowns — sent  it — shortly  after  received  another  letter, 
complaining  thai  the  gown  was  a  shabby  one.  Witness 
recited  other  letters,  and  then  produced  three  which  he 
had  preserved. 

The  letters  were  put  in,  and  proved  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mary  Bateman,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

August  12, 1808. 

''My  Dear  Friend, 

I  send  you  these  few  lines  to  let 

yoo  know  that  I  shall  ^t  to  Wittwell  in  Boland,  on 
FtidMj  next,  so  1  could  wish  make  yourself  happy 
tiKm  love  of  mine ;  till  thou  see  me  tap  thy  shoulder 
tar  it  would  not  do  for  the  to  know  the  moment,  for 
it  would  put  the  in  such  fear ;  and  do  not  let  Mary  read 
th»  letter  of  Freedom's,  for  I  have  not  wrote  to  her  for 
a  long  time,  and  for  her  husband  is  not  likely  to  get  no 
better,  and  he  says  it  is  long  of  you,  and  wont  hardly 
let  her  stur ;  you  may  tell  her  to  make  herself  easy  on 
me  not  sending  to  her,  it  is  for  a  reason  :  now  mind  and 
bury  this  near  the  others.  I  have  sent  this  by  a  drover, 
which  he  promised  me  to  put  into  the  post.  I  gave  him 
a  shilling  :  he  is  going  to  shear  in  the  low  country,  and 
I  told  him  I  would  see  him  near  Leeds  as  he  came  back. 
Now  mind  what  I  say,  and  be  looking  for  me,  and  do 
not  seem  fluttered  when  I  hit  you  the  tap.  God  bless 
you — Amen  and  Amen. 

August  28, 1808. 
**  My  Dear  Friend, 

I  could  wish  you  to  make  your- 
self content  as  possible  you  can  aboute  your  concerns,  for 
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I  will  right  all  when  I  come  to  yoD,  which  I  hope  will  be 
soon,  but  I  \^ant  to  settle  some  business  with  my  unckiel 
Wilkinson  as  soon  as  he  comes  out  of  larland,  for 
if  I  was  to  come  before,  he  would  not  settle  my  rightings, 
and  I  have  expected  him  a  month ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
lands  I  can  tell  by  his  plannet,  but  not  till  then ;  so  you 
may  look  for  a  letter  end  of  next  week  after,  and  then  me ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  come  I  will  satle  and  come  to  you  with 
goy  never  to  part^  with  1000  poinds  for  you.  God  bless 
you  and  comfort  you  in  distress ;  now  look  for  the  letter 
for  your  relations  is  the  worst.  I  sent  a  line  to  Mary 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  man,  and  desired  him  to 
get  Mary  son  to  come  and  show  him  where  you  live  that 
came  for  Apples  to  Leeds :  now  look  for  my  tap  when 
you  get  the  other  leter.  God  bless  you  till  I  see  you. 
Take  a  walk  every  day  in  the  fields  by  the  road  side^ 
every  day  after  you  get  the  other  leter.'* 

"iMy  Dear  Friend^ 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  you 
should  think  so  much  evil  of  Mary  Bateman,  when  she 
has  been  such  a  trusty  servant  to  you.  I  wonder  that 
you  should  think  that  I  have  destroyed  your  property, 
to  think  what  I  have  done  for  you,  it  has  cost  me  a  han-» 
dred  pounds ;  and  it  is  the  last  time  that  1  shall  take  any 
one  under  hand  again,  for  it  has  nearly  killed  me.  You 
must  bum  this  letter  at  some  public  house  in  Leeds,  and 
get  a  pint  of  beer,  and  bum  the  letter  in  the  same  fire 
at  the  house  you  get  the  beer." 

Witness  preceded — On  the  19th  of  Oct.  suspecting 
that  he  had  been  defrauded,  opened  the  bed,  but 
could  not  find  the  silk  bags  which  he  thought  the 
prisoner  had  deposited  there — went  to  her — said  "I'm 
sorry  to  think  you  should  use  me  in  this  manner."  Told 
her  he  had  opened  the  bags.  She  said  "You've  opened 
them  too  soon." — said  "1  think  'tis  too  late."  Agreed  to 
meet  prisoner  at  canal  bridge  to  settle ;  met  her  accord- 
ingly, she  sat  down  on  a  stone,  pretending  to  vomit,  and 
said  to  witness  "The  bottle  you  gave  me  last  night  has 
almost  poisoned  me."     Witness  never  gave  her  a  bottle : 
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die  was  then  taken  into  custody.  Her  house  was  search- 
ed, and  many  articles  (witness'  property)  found  which 
lie  had  sent  toMiss  Blythe. 

Two  witnesses  corroborated  this  evidence,  as  it  related 
to  the  last  meeting'. 

Prisoner  cross-examined  witness,  and  endeavoured  to 
move  that  all  those  things  had  been  bought  by  her  df 
him.     Iliis,  witness  denied. 

Winifred  Bond  (an  unconscious  accomplice  of 
prisoner)  deposed  that  she  went  on  her  errands — carried 
letters  from  prisoner  to  Wm.  Perrigo.  Always  brought 
back  articles  with  her.  Prisoner  used  to  instruct  her 
what  to  say.  Witness  was  obliged  to  quit  Leeds  at 
length. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc — How  obliged  woman  ? 

Witness — I  was  afeard  she'd  ha  put  a  curse  upon  me. 
Pnsooer's  husband  was  usually  at  work  when  witness 
receWed  instructions  as  to  Perrigo' s. 

Rose  Howgatb  saw  Rebecca  Perrigo  on  the  11th 
of  May;  she  was  very  ill.  Saw  them  both  a  few  hours 
aAawardsy  and  they  were  both  ill,  vomiting  a  greenish 
frothy  fluid.  They  continued  so  that  day  and  the  next : 
he  got  better,  but  she  grew  worse,  and  kept  her  bed. 
Saw  her  on  the  19th,  she  was  then  unable  to  stand  :  her 
toogne  was  so  swoln  she  could  not  close  her  lips ;  it  was 
qoite  black.  They  could  scarcely  get  any  thing  into 
her  mouth.  Her  breath  was  dreadfully  offensive;  at 
noon  she  died.  Saw  her  body  laid  out,  it  was  covered 
in  every  part  with  black  and  white  spots. 

Mary  Perrigo  corroborated  this  evidence. 

John  Rogerson  gave  a  portion  of  the  pudding 
eaten  by  deceased  to  a  cat,  it  died :  the  cat  vomited  a 
p^eenish  fluid.  Three  fowls  pecked  at  that  fluid,  and 
died  the  next  day. 

Joshua  Hobson  made  dough  of  the  flour*  of  which 
the  pudding  had  been  made,  gave  it  to  a  fowl,  the  bird 
was  then  alive. 

William  Driffield  apprehended  prisoner  on  the 
20th of  October;  found  in  her  pocket  a  square  glasg 

•This  was  unmixed  with  Mi^t  Bijrthe's  powders. 

H 
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bottle  fall  of  liquid,  he  delivered  it  to  Mr,  Hammerton, 
assistant  to  Mr.  Chorley.  Afterwards  searched  prisoner's 
house,  found  many  articles  claimed  by  Perrigo  as  his. 
Searched  again  some  days  afterwards,  and  found  some 
pills. 

[N.  B.  These  pills  were  full  of  arsenic 9  and  one  was 

sufficient  to  cause  death ;  but  &s  they  were  found 

some  time  after  prisoner's  apprehension,  the  Judge, 

with  great  impartiality,  decided  that  they  should 

not  be  admitted  in  evidence  against  her.] 

.    Thomas  Gristy,  a  lad  of  eleven  ^ears  old,  remem- 

bered  about  two  years  before,  going  with  Jack  Bateman, 

prisoner's  son,  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Clough,  chemist,  in 

Kirkgate :  young  Bateman  gave  in  a  paper,  but  Mr.  C. 

said  he  could  not  let  him  have  what  he  came  for,  as  it 

Vas  poison. 

Mr.  Clough  corroborated  this.  The  paper  the  boy 
brought  had  "4d.  of  Arsenic"  written  on  it.  The  boy 
said  it  was  to  kill  bugs. 

:  Mr.  Thomas  Chorley  (to  whom  the  jar  seized  by 
Driffield  was  proved  had  been  delivered)  deposed*  that 
Wm.  Perrigo  came  to  him  on  25th  of  May  ;  he  was  very 
unweU,  complained  of  numbness  and  want  of  power — 
was  feverish,  his  tongue  white  in  the  middle  and  red  on 
both  sides.  The  symptoms  led  witness  to  believe  that 
he  had  taken  poison.  No  natural  disease  presented  such 
symptoms :  it  was  probable  he  had  taken  a  mineral  or 
metallic  poison.  Had  received  ajar,  the  contents  were 
poisonous.  He  tasted  them  ;  the  taste  was  acrid,  styptic 
and  permanent  on  the  tongue  :  he  took  a  small  quantity 
on  a  knife,  and  rubbed  it  with  his  finger,  a  change  of 
colour  immediately  took  place.  On  further  rubbing 
there  arose  globules  of  quicksilver ;  the  iron  was  blacken- 
ed by  it:  this  led  witness  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
mercurial  composition — believed  the  contents  of  jar  to 
be  honey  and  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury.  Gave  a 
portion  of  it  to  a  dog  experimentally ;  the  animal  died  in 
Tour  days.  Corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  white  powder,^  and  was  a  powerful  poison. 

*  Perrigo  ptQTed  that  the  powders  given  him  by  Marj  were  whitt. 
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Had  examined  a  bottle  found  upon  prisoner  by  Driffield« 
its  contents  were  mm,  oatmeal ,  and  arsepic.  Witness 
had  heard  the  symptoms  of  Rebecca  I'errigo^s  illness 
described  by  different  witnesses,  and  they  were  those 
of  poison  :  believed  she  had  been  poisoned. 

Dr.  IiAWSON,  and  James  Lucas,  Esq.,  snrgeon, 
confirmed  the  latter  portion  of  this  testimony  :  believed 
from  the  symptoms  described  that  Rebecca  had  died 
from  the  enects  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Hemingway,  solicitor,  proved  taking  down 
prisoner's  examination,  and  had  recorded  what  she  said.  . 

The  examination  was  then  read ;  it  ran  as  follows : — 

n  I.     /•  r^^-    :^  .*^  "  The  examination  of  Mary 

^Lnt^rirr        [    Bateman,  wife   of  Johi 
^    '  }     Bateman,of  Leeds,  in  the 

said  Borough,  wheelwright,  taken  at  Leeds  afore- 
said, this  6th  day  of  January,  1809,  before  me,  one 
of  lis  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said 
Borough, 

Who  saith,  That  all  the  letters  were  written  by 
Hannah  Potts,  except  the  last  five  or  six.  That  it 
is  better  than  three  years  since  she  was  at  Leeds  ; 
she  has  been  from  Manchester  to  Bttdale,  at  Rich- 
mond, and  Masham ;  that  she  was  not  at  Leeds 
when  Perrigo  was  to  bring  down  the  wheat ;  that 
she  gave  him  half  of  the  money  to  buy  the  cheese 
with  ;  he  did  not  buy  half  a  peck  of  wheat ;  that 
there  was  not  a  letter  that  afternoon  ;  she  never  had 
any  honey  or  powders;  William  Perrigo's  wife 
never  brought  any  pot  to  her,  this  examinant's 
house ;  that  she  never  talked  to  William  Perrigo  or 
his  wife  about  any  honey  ;  that  her  husband,  or  any 
one  else  never  fetched  any  powders ;  that  William 
Perrigo  gave  her  a  bottle  the  night  before  she  was 
taken,  wnen  she  met  him,  and  that  William  Driffield 
took  the  bottle  out  of  her  pocket  the  next  morning  ; 
that  her  husband  never  did  take  any  of  it,  but  she 
did,  and  she  was  very  ill  after  it,  and  many  saw  her 
pick  up ;  that  the  bottle  was  delivered  to  her  by 
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him  ;  that  William  Perrigo  bought  the  coat-piece,  ' 
and  said  it  would  make  her  husband  a  jacket ;  there 
is  not  half  of  the  money  true,  some  of  it  is,  and  what  < 
they  bought  in  Kirkgate  is  true ;  that  she  has  sent 
letters  at  different  times ;  she  has  paid  1  Id.  a  Is.  & 
Is.  3d.  for  postages,  but  it  is  utterly  false  that  she 
ever  did  send  for  poison  by  any  person. 

MARY  BATEMAN/^ 

Taken  before  me,  EDWARD  MARKLAND. 

The  prisoner  was  now  told  to  make  her  defence.  She 
merely  said  that  she  was  innocent )  that  she  had  bad 
money,  but  had  given  no  powders,  pills,  or  honey. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc  summed  up  the  evidence,  and 
the  Jury,  without  retiring  from  the  box,  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Guilty." 

The  Judge  immediately  addressed  the  prisoner  in  the 
following  words : — 

**  Mary  Bateman,  you  have  been  convicted  of  wilfiil 
murder  by  a  Jury,  who,  after  having  examined  your 
case  with  caution,  have,  constrained  by  the  force  of 
evidence,  pronounced  you  guilty ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  ful61  my  painful  duty  by  passing  upon  you  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law.  After  you  have  been  so  long 
in  the  situation  in  which  you  now  stand,  and  harrassed 
as  your  mind  must  be  by  the  long  detail  of  your  crimes, 
and  by  listening  to  the  sufferings  you  have  occasioned, 
I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  your  distress  by  saying  more 
than  my  duty  renders  necessary.  Of  your  guilt  there 
cannot  remain  a  particle  of  doubt  in  the  breast  of  any 
one  who  has  heanl  your  case.  You  entered  into  a  long 
and  premeditated  system  of  fr*auds,  which  you  carried 
on  for  a  length  of  time,  which  is  most  astonishing,  and 
by  means  one  would  have  supposed  could  not,  in  this 
age  and  nation,  have  been  practised  vnth  success.  To 
prevent  a  discovery  of  your  complicated  fraud,  and  the 

fmnishment  which  must  have  resulted  therefrom,  you  de- 
iberately  contrived  the  death  of  the  person  you  had  so 
grossly  injured,  and  that  by  means  of  poison,  a  mode  of 
destruction  against  which  there  is  no  sure  protection^ 
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but  your  gpuilty  doings  were  not  fully  accomplished ;  and^ 
ifter  so  extraordinary  a  lapse  of  time,  you  are  reserved  as 
a  signal  example  of  the  justice  of  that  mysterious  Provi- 
dence which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  guilt  like  ybur's  : 
and  at  the  very  time  when  you  were  apprehended,  there 
is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose,  if  your  surviving  victim 
had  met  you  alone,  as  you  wished  him  to  do,  you  would 
have  administered  to  him  a  more  deadly  dose,  which 
would  have  completed  the  diabolical  project  you  had  long 
before  formed,  but  wliich  at  that  time  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded, for  upon  your  person,  at  that  moment,  was  found 
a  phial  containing  a  most  deadly  poison.  For  crimes 
like  your*s,  in  this  world,  the  gate  of  mercy  is  closed. 
You  afforded  your  victim  no  time  for  preparation  ;  but 
the  law,  while  it  dooms  you  to  death,  nas,  in  its  mercy, 
afforded  you  time  for  repentance  and  the  assistance  of 
pious  and  devout  men,  whose  admonitions,  prayers 
and  councils,  may  assist  to  prepare  you  for  another 
worU,  where  even  your  crimes,  if  sincerely  repented  of, 
ioMj  find  mercy. 

Tlie  sentence  of  the  law  is,  and  the  court  doth  award 
it.  That  you  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  from  thence,  on  Monday  next,  to  the  place 
of  execution,  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you 
are  dead ;  and  that  your  body  be  given  to  the  surgeons 
to  be  dissected  and  anatomised ;  and  may  Almighty  God 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul/' 

The  prisoner  wept,  turned  to  the  jailer  and  spoke 
to  him.  It  was  then  intimated  that  she  was  pregnant. 
The  law  of  this  land  in  such  cases  is,  that  if  the  delinquent 
be  four  months  and  a  half  ^  advanced  in  that  state,  she 
shall  not  be  executed  until  after  her  accouchment.  The 
Judge  intimated  the  necessity  of  impanneling  a  Jury  of 
Matrons,  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  prisoner's 
statement.  On  this  announcement  every  woman  in 
court  made  a  rush  towards  the  door,  so  anxious  did  all 
appear  to  avoid  any  thing  that  might  bring  them  in 

«  An  old  law  founded  on  the  principal  that  there  is  no  vittdiiy  until  what  is  termed 
the  quicfcenmg.  Au  absurdity  in  reasoning)  and  a  moral  error  that  ought  to  be 
nxtified. 
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collision  with  Mary  Bateman.  Sir  Simon  gave  orders  that 
the  doors  should  be  closed,  and  all  regress  prevented. 
Twelve  married  females  were  then  sworn  in,  and  chatted 
to  ascertain  the  fact.  Their  verdict  was,  that  "  Mary 
Bateman  was  not  en  dented  Artifice  and  falsehood 
were,  it  should  seem,  Mary's  constant  attendant,  other- 
wise at  such  an  overwhelming  moment  as  that  of  her 
condemnation  she  could  scarcely  have  thought  on  such  a 
stratagem  to  prolong  eitistence.  Had  she  been  as  well 
versed  in  the  lore  of  justice  as  she  was  in  cunning,  she 
would  have  seen  that  the  keen  eye  of  the  law  could  at 
once  perceive  and  confound  her  inventions. 

She  was  taken  back  to  her  cell  immediately.  Her 
infant  child  (about  ten  months  old)  was,  at  her  request, 
immediately  brought  to  her,  and  she  suckled  it  with  firm* 
ness,  composure,  and  the  appearance  of  warm  affection. 
She  who  could  murder  others,  sought  life  herself — she 
who  could  persuade  a  woman  to  kill  her  unborn  child, 
felt  the  throb  of  love  for  her  own. 

The  then  ordinary,  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  visited 
Mary  frequently,  and  exhorted  her  to  a  confession  of  her 
crimes.  He  particularly  questioned  her  on  the  subject 
of  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  and  Misses  Kitchin's,  but  she  evaded 
all  these  enquiries.  She  received  his  religious  instruction 
with  apparent  gratitude,  and  prayed  with  fervour  j  but 
Mary  *s  religion  was  of  the  tongue,  and  not  the  heart,  for 
he  had  scarcely  left  her  when  she  was  detected  in  en*^ 
deavouring  to  send  a  letter  to  a  fellow-prisoner,  which  let- 
ter was  on  the  subject  of  a  charm  to  bring  the  girrs  lover 
to  her.^  Some  of  the  money  which  she  had  under  this 
pretence  defrauded  the  poor  creature  of,  she  was  forced 
to  refund ;  but  not  being  able  to  make  it  all  up,  Mary 
agreed  to  give  her  fellow-prisoner  some  clothes  for  it. 
Ultimately  John  Bateman  paid  the  amount. 

On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  March,  1 809,  Mary  wrote  to 
her  husband  as  follows : — 

*  Previous  to  her  trial,  Mary  had  extorted  moDey  from  tkis  poor  girl,  and  gave  her  a 
charm,  which  was  to  be  sewn  into  her  stays,  and  would  insure  her  lover's  vi»iting  her. 
On  opening  the  chann,  the  money  supposed  to  bavo  been  inclosed  in  it,  bad  vanished. 
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""My  Dear  Hushand, 

I  do  send  yon  herewith  my  ring*,  that  as  I 
kad  of  you  when  I  was  mor  happy^  and  had  not  dis-^ 
graced  you.  You  must  give  it  to  my  dear  girl,  who  will 
keep  it  for  ever  in  remembrance  of  her  poor  unhappy 
mower.  Though  you  are  disgraced  by  me^  I  trust  in 
Christ  you  will  forgive  me,  as  I  am  sorry  and  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  I  am  innocent  of  murder — I  did  get  the  mo-* 
oey  at  many  times,  but  that  was  all.  I  did  never  destroy 
that  woman,  for  whom  I  am  to  suffer — [  am  innocent  of 
that,  though  I  did  many  things  else  for  which  I  am  much 
aggrieved.  I  have  made  my  peace  with  my  God,  and 
am  easy  in  mind.  The  worst  is  when  I  shall  part  with 
my  blessed  baby — God  bless  you;  forgive  your  poor 
wife  who  is  only  in  affliction  for  you.  To-morrow  will 
^  all  here,  and  the  Lord  will  care  for  me  hereafter. 

Your  loving  and  sorrowful  wife, 

MARY  BATEMAN.*^ 

All  Sunday  evening  she  appeared  easier ;  she  caressed 
ier  diild,  but  did  not  weep :  her  raind  appeared  composed. 
She  answered  freely  all  questions,  but  strongly  denied 
her  guilt.  The  ordinary  came  to  visit  her,  and  found 
her  hushing  her  ehild  to  sleep.  This  circumstance  for- 
cibly reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  Kirk  White^ 
ia  describing  the  feelings  of  a  convict  mother  under 
similar  circumstances — 

Sleeps  baby,  mine ;  enkerchieft  on  ray  bosom, 
Thy  cries  they  piexce  again  my  bleeding  breast; 

Sleep,  baby,  mine,  not  long  thou'lt  have  a  mother. 
To  lull  thee  fondly  in  her  arms  to  rest. 

Baby,  why  dost  thou  keep  this  sad  complaining  P 
Long  from  mine  eyes  have  kindly  slumbers  fled ; 

Hush,  hush,  my  babe !  the  night  is  quickly  waning. 
And  I  would  fain  compose  my  aching  head. 

Poor  wayward  wretch ;  and  who  will  heed  thy  weepiitg. 
When  soon  an  outcast  in  the  world  thou'lt  be  ? 

Who  then  will  soothe  thee  when  thy  mother's  sleeping 
In  her  low  grave  of  shame  and  infamy  P 
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Sleep,  baby,  mine ;  to-morrow  I  must  leave  thee, 

And  I  weuid  snatch  an  interval  of  rest ; 
Sleep  these  last  moments,  'ere  the  laws  bereave  thee. 

For  never  more  thou'lt  press  a  mother's  breast. 

At  5  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  jailer  entered 
the  cell,  and  informed  her  she  must  quit  her  child,  and 
prepare  to  leave  the  world;  She  did  not  speak,  but  knelt 
down  and  kissed  her  infant,  who  slept  soundly.  With- 
out one  word  or  one  tear  she  left  the  child  1 .  Grief  and 
agony  like  her's  must  be  tearless. 

She  parted,  and  "  she  knew  it  was  for  erer.**  She  now 
^ave  up  all  worldly  thoughts,  and  addressed  herself  to 
heaven.     She  received  the  sacrament  with  all  the  ap- 

Earance  of  real  devotion ;  and  immediatly  afterwards,  on 
ing  again  urged  on  the  subject,  denied  being  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  poisoning.  At  12  o'clock  she  was  led  forth' 
to  execution.  She  again  denied  her  guilt,  and  with  this 
denial  upon  her  lips  was  launched  into  eternity.  Her 
body  was  taken  to  the  General  Infirmary,  at  Leeds,  and 
there  (certainly  to  the  disgrace  of  those  concerned,}  the 
remains  of  the  culprit  were  made  the  object  of  a  shew  at 
the  charge  of  3d.  each  person.  At  this  rate  2500  indi- 
viduals were  admitted,  realizing  upwards  of  £30.  Her 
body  was  afterwards  dissected ;  and  in  compliance  with 
what  has  become  a  custom  in  Yorkshire,  her  skin  tanned 
and  distributed  in  small  pieces  to  different  applicants. 
This  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated  :  it  engenders  bru- 
tality, and  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  most  serious  things 
objects  of  heartless  sport,  or  utter  indifference. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Mary  Bateman  was  one  of  those  wretched  persons  who 
have,  by  the  infirmities  of  their  nature  and  the  neglect  of 
their  education,  apropensity  for  peculation.  In  our  sketch 
of  her  life  we  have  given  many  instances  of  her  indulging 
in  this  vice,  even  where  discovery  and  detection  were 
inevitable.  No  act,  however  evil,  did  she  pause  at,  if  it 
involved  her  favourite  habit  j  and  singular  as  it  appears, 
she  had  actually  more  pleasure  in  the  theft  than  in  its 
produce.     One  of  her  deeds  we  have  yet  to  record. 
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A  poor  man,  a  neighboar^  who  earned  his  living  and 
iipported  his  family  with  the  assistance  of  a  horse  and 
(irty  sickened  and  died,  leaving  a  widow  8c  four  children  ; 
the  eldest   a  boy^   about  fifteen  years  of  age.      The 
widowy  who  was  only  the  step-motber  of  these  orphan 
diiUren,  was  persuaded  by  Mary  Bateman  that  the  eldest 
bof  meant  to  sell  all  the  little  property  his  father  had 
left,  and  appropriate  the  money  to  his  own  use ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  she  advised  the  mother  to  sell  the  horse,  cart 
tod  fomiturey  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  quit  Yorkshire. 
His  advice  the  infatuated  woman  took ;  turned  every 
thing  into  money,  and  left  the  children  to  go  to  the 
worUiouse.     At  the  very  moment  that  Mary  was  in 
possession  of  the  proceeds  of  this  infamous  act  of  fraud 
tnd  imposture,  and  when  she  had  more  than  sufficient 
laooey  to  satisfy  all  her  wants,  she  yet  practised  pilfer- 
ing.   A  g-entleman,  living  in  Meadow  Lane,  in  Leeds, 
bcMight ^leg  of  mutton  at  the  shambles,  and  requested 
that  it  might  be  sent  home  immediately.     Mary,  ever 
OD  tke  watch  for  her  prey,  hastened  to  the  bridge,  over 
wAicfa  the  butcher's  boy  had  to  pass  ;  and  when  she  saw 
him  approach,  made  towards  him  in  a  great  hurry,  pre- 
tended that  she  was  the  gentleman's  servant,  scoldea  the 
boy  for  being  so  long  on  the  road,  and  taking  the  mutton 
by  the  shank,  gave  him  a  bump  on  the  back,  telling  him 
she  would  carry  it  home  herself.   It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say,  tliat  when  die  time  for  preparing  dinner  came,  the 
joint'  had  not  arrived.      The  gentleman  went  to  his 
batcher  to  enquire  about  this  neglect ;  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  meat  had  been  sent  an  hour  ago,  and 
was  taken  from  the  boy  by  a  woman,  whom  he  described, 
and  whom  the  gentleman  recollected  to  have  seen  at  the 
stall  when  he  was  buying  the  meat,  and  whose  residence 
he  luckily  knew  to  be  in  the  Old  Assembly-room  Yard^ 
la  Kirkgate  :  he  accordingly  posted  down  to  her  house, 
and  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  his  leg  of 
mutton  hanging  at  Bateman's  fire.     After  upbraiding 
Mary  with  the  theft,  she  agreed  to  pay  for  the  mutton, 
and  the  matter  was  compromised.     This  principle  of 
lenity  was  the  remote  cause  of  her  ignominious  death. 

I 
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Those  who  pl-dctise  little  crimed  ifdth  impunity,  proceed 
by  a  natural  progression  to  greater  ones,  and  expect  the 
same  good  fortune  that  shielded  them  from  the  effects  of 
the  one,  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  the 
other. 

Discontent  and  irreligion  were  the  two  errors  of  human 
nature  on  which  Mary  founded  her  machinations.  With 
a  religious  mind,  she  could  not  have  succeeded ;  for  such 
a  person  would  have  felt,  that  what  heaven  deems  it  fit 
we  should  know,  it  reveals  at  its  own  time,  and  that  any 
attempt  at  obtaining  an  insight  into  futurity  is  futile  and 
impious.  A  being,  believing  in  sorcery,  would  naturally 
become  discontented ;  for  whenever  a  chance  of  bettering 
Gur  condition  presents  itself,  we  grow  tired  of  our  present 
atate.  It  was  Mary's  new  to  make  all  her  victims  so ; 
.and  then  represent  to  them,  that,  by  the  aid  of  the 
invisible  Miss  Blythe,  they  might  obtain  all  their  wishes. 

It  is  happy  for  this  country  that  what  is  called  witch- 
craft  is  less  practised,  and  less  believed  in  here  than  in 
any  nation.  France  and  Germany  present  woeful  in- 
stances of  powerful  intellects,  bowing  down  to  this  the 
lowest  and  most  disgpraceful  superstition.  A  peasant  in 
the  former  country  has,  within  these  few  weeks,  murdered 
a  friend,  because  he  was  told  ambiguously  by  a  fortune- 
teller,, that  that  person  had  laid  an  evil  wish  upon  his 
cattle, 

.  True  religion  is  a  beautiful  beacon  that  lights  man 
onward  over  the  stormy  ocean  of  existence }  and  where 
this  pure  light  beameth,  sorcery  cannot  come :  but  in 
those  places  whei'e  bigotry  reigns — where  the  mockery 
of  sanctity  exists — where  the  churchmen  have  power,  but 
the  church  none — where  a  priest  teaches  his  followers  to 
believe  that  he  (a  human  agent)  holds  their  destinies  in 
thrall,  and  where  the  sinner  appeals  not  to  heaven  for 
JTorgivenesSy  but  to  man  for  absolution ;  there  a  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  all  its  impious  follies,  always  will  find 
place. 

We  trust  every  reader  of.  these  pages  will  deem  it  his 
orherdutywhenever.addressed  by  any  of  those  wandering 
vagrants  who  pretend  to  tell  fwtunes,  to  hand  them  over 
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li  justice.  Let  not  a  mistaken  feeling  of  pity  deter  any 
from  this:  what  may  be  compassion  towards  the 
is  cmelty  to  the  victims  oi  that  culprit's  arts. 
He  is  one,  thejf  are  many :  by  punishing  him,  you  proba* 
Uy  save  hundreds.  \Vhere  utter  ignorance  is,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  producing  any  conviction  ;  such  minds 
Must  be  acted  upon  not  by  the  efforts  of  a  writer,  but  the 
fihortations  of  a  preacher;  and  to  the  Ministers  of 
onall  and  uneducated  districts  the  author  respectfully 
aspeals :  it  is  in  their  power  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
their  followers  a  belief  which,  if  persevered  in,  must  de- 
itioy  their  present  peace,  and  wreck  their  hopes  of  future 
hipMiieBg,* 

jAie  few  well  educated  persons  who  are  weak  enough 

to  believe  in  sorcery,  have  been  unhappily  left  in  their 

iaCuicy  with  servants,  who,  to  answer  their  own  views, 

Ittfe  played  upon  their  baby  fears  by  threats  of  calling  in 

••dieblsLck  man,''  &c.     Frivolous  as  this  may  appear,  it 

is  die  iMisis  of  incalculable  misdhief.     The  impressions 

w  receive  in  the  cradle,  grow  up  with  the  man,  and  the 

■flit  powerful  intellects  have  vainly  struggled  against 

fone  foolish  fancy  engendered  iii  boyhood. 

We  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  Tlie  crime 
for  which  Mary  Bateman  suffered,  is  one  against  heaven. 
It  was  attended  with  cool  calculating  atrocity :  it  has  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  this  country's  crimes.  Her 
aame  excites  a  feeling  more  dreadful  than  detestation : 
we  at  once  feel  the  extremes  of  wonder,  and  of  hate. 
How  any  mind  or  heart  could  have  acquired  the  callosity 
that  her's  displayed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine ;  but  it 
is  a  fatal  truth,  that  sin  engenders  sin,  and  had  not  Mary's 
career  been  arrested,  she  would  liave  proceeded  in  iniquity 
until  whole  communiiie^  would  have  felt  the  effects  of  the 
crimes  she  then  directed  at  individuals  only. 

■ 

•  TIm  utbor  had  occatioB  to  vUit  the  neighbourhood  of  Think  Jatel/,  and  eo«- 
Tcried  with  an  old  woman  respecting  Mary  Bateman :  the  infatoated  creatore,  who 
was  ■;  diMipie  of  JohttMrnfinnHicdtt,  laid,  «<  She,  (Maiy,)  will  come  agfun  |  she  mnp 
•MDC  mgaiB,  Sir/afor»  aU  wiU  b«  riftht'' 
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WILLIAM  AND   JOHN   DYON. 

The  Vrotlier  with  a  desperate  hand 

Hit  brother's  bk)od  had  shed. 
And  gathering  crowds  beheld  him  stand 

B^de  that  brother  dead. 
What  pangs  were  in  that  murderer's  thoo^t^ 
Viewing  the  wreck  his  hands  had  wrought. 

TFlLLIAM  DYON,  the  eldest  son  of  a  Mr.  Dyon, 

a  Lincolnshire  former,  was  bom  in  the  year  nssl  tel 
ceived  a  commoii  education,  and  his  attention  in  eariy 
life  was  turned  to  agricultural  pursuits :  he  had  a  brother, 
named  John  Dyon,  with  whom  in  infancy  he  lived  in 
the  bonds  of  fraternal  friendship.  William  was  of  a  wild 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  low  sports ;  in  his  youth,  a 
frequenter  of  cocking*  matches,  bull  baits,  &c.  and  doubt- 
less in  such  scenes  acquired  those  feelings  and  habits  that 
ultimately  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  He  who  com- 
mences by  torturing  animals  for  sport,  too  frequently 
ends  in  slaughtering  his  fellow-beings  for  gain.  Whilst 
William  was  thus  involved  in  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion, his  brother  was  assisting  their  father  in  the  affidrs  of 
the  farm.  The  docility  of  the  one  was,  of  course,  pre- 
ferred to  the  recklessness  of  the  other ;  and  the  praises 
bestowed  by  the  parent  upon  John,  were  looked  on  by 
William  as  marks  of  favouritism.  The  affection  of  a 
father  is  the  common  property  of  his  children,  and  should 
be  equally  divided ;  but  where  a  son  forfeits  his  claim  by 
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Bisoondnct,  he  cannol  impogii  the  motives  of  hig  parent 
bt  giving  his  approval  alone  to  the  child  who  has  merited 
k.  Some  feelings  of  boyish  jealousy  of  this  nature  first 
planted  the  seed  of  family  discord,  the  fatal  fruit  of  which, 
m  after  years,  was — ^murder !  The  brothers  g^w  up  to 
manhood,  and  William,  about  the  year  1804,  married, 
and  took  a  farm.  In  1805  his  wife  brought  him  a  son, 
wbom  he  named  after  his  father  and  brother,  John  Dyon. 
For  some  years  all  went  on  happily.  Mr.  D.  senior, 
idvanced  William  money  at  different  times  to  forward 
kim  in  life :  with  this  money  he  was  unfortunate,  or  as 
it  has  been  said  improvident ;  certain  however  it  was, 
that  vrfiilst  his  brother's  property  improved,  his  declined. 
William  watched  this  with  a  spirit  kindred  to  that  which 
ictoated  the  first-bom  Cain,  when  his  brother's  offering 
grew  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Mr.  Dyon,  senior, 
in  1819,  conveyed  63  acres  of  land  to  his  youngest  son, 
(John,)  and  made  him  also,  as  it  was  believ^,  some 
coDsidaable  advances  in  money ;  and  in  his  wiU,  as  it 
was  iroorted,  had  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
Urn.  Xliese  things,  the  latter  especially,  were  mere 
mmonrs,  but  they  irritated  the  mind  of  William  Dyon. 
At  bis  own  fireside  he  would  vent  reproaches  on  his 
father  and  brother ;  and  thus  his  son  John,  then  a  lad 
of  14  years  old,  imbibed  a  belief  that  his  uncle  had  un« 
fiuriy  supplanted  his  father  in  the  favour  and  affection  of 
his  grandfether.  This  idea  grew  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  William  Dyon  there-* 
fore  commenced  his  crimes  by  educating  bis  son  in  an 
unnatural  hatred  for  his  uncle  and  grandfather :  he  trained 
the  boy  in  the  idea  of  having  suffered  wrong,  and  brooded 
with  him  over  the  means  of  avenging  it.  The  unreason* 
ableness  of  William's  wishes  will  appear  at  once,  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  elder  Mr.  Dyon's  property  was  all 
self-acquired ;  and  therefore  bequeathable  as  he  deemed 
proper;  and  that  he  (William)  had  forfeited  his 
claim  to  his  father's  fondness  by  repeated  acts  of  dis- 
obedience and  impropriety.  The  undue  influence  which 
his  ancle  exerted  over  his  grand&ther,  was  the  constant 
theme  of  John  Dyon,  junior's,  discourse.    Years  rolled 
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on,  and  William  made  na  effort  t&  regain  the  favour  ha 
had  lost  by  adapting  his  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  his- 
parent;  on  the  contrary,  by  upbraiding^,  that  a  son 
should  never  vent  upon  a  father,  he  yet  further  excited 
him  against  him.  John,  (the  younger  brother,)  <m  the 
contrary,  deservedly  met  the  approbation  of  Mr.  D. 
senior.  He,  (John,)  was  settled  in  a  farm  at  Brancroft, 
near  Bawtry;  was  married,  and  the  father  of  three 
daughters.  Towards  the  close  of  1817,  when  it  was 
conndently,  and  we  believe  truly  asserted,  that  old  Mr. 
Dyon's  will  was  almost  exclusively  in  favour  of  John  ; 
then  William  and  his  son  broke  into  threats  ag^nst  the 
life  of  the  favoured  legatee.  What  their  dreadful  de- 
termination was,  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  lor  it 
was  fatally  fulfilled ;  but  how  the  father  instilled  into  bis 
son's  mind  the  thought  of  murder,  or  whether  they  mu- 
tually fixed  on  this  means  of  removing  the  barrier  to 
their  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  one  of  the  secrets  that  must 
only  be  revealed  on  that  day  when  all  hidden  things  shall 
come  to  light :  man's  thoughts  are  known  only  to.  the 
Almigh^,  but  men's  deeds,  man  may  mark.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  1828,  father  and  son  set  out,  armed 
with  gunst  and  without  doubt  bent  on  murder;  they 
watched  for  but  missed  their  victim.  They  then  called 
on  a  fellow  named  White,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  William,  but  was  then  in  the  employ  of  John 
Dyon,  of  Brancroft.  With  this  man  they  4eft  their  guns, 
openly  avowing  the  purpose  for  which  they  meant,  at  a 
future  opportunity,  to  use  them.  White  heard  them  de- 
clare their  intention  to  murder  his  master — promised 
secresy,  and,  at  their  request,  concealed  their  guns  for 
them  •  The  conduct  of  this  man  is  one  of  the  inexplicable 
tilings  that  make  us  shudder  at  the  baseness  of  humanity. 
He  knew  a  brother  meant  to  slay  a  brother — ^he  heard  a 
nephew  vow  the  death  of  his  uncle — he  saw  the  uncon- 
scious but  intended  victim — he  met  him  daily,  almost 
hourly,  for  seven  days  afterwards — he  beheld  him  happy 
with  a  wife  whom  he  loved;  with  three  children,  who 
^were  most  dear  to  him — he  knew  that  the  men  who  had 
made  him  the  depository  of  their  secrets,  would  make 
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that  wife  a  widow,  would  render  those  girh  orphans. 
He  had  the  custody  of  the  very  instruments  that  should 
cfiect  this  desolation,  yet  he  remained  silent :  a  word 
from  him  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  murdered,  and 
of  bis  murderers — would  have  shielded  a  large  family 
from  miseiy  on  the  one  side,  and  infamy  on  me  other; 
jet  he  womd  not  speak.  He  pleaded,  in  extenuation, 
that  the  Dyon's  haa  threatened  nis  life  if  he  revealed  their 
intentions ;  but  had  he  laid  an  information,  the  strong 
inn  of  the  law  would  have  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
molest.  Shocking  as  it  is  to  believe,  it  seems  more  pro- 
hMe  that  the  promise  of  £.  1 0  and  the  tenancy  of  a  farm, 
bought  the  silence  and  secresy  of  this  wretch. 

We  have  said  the  Dyon's  were  foiled  in  their  first  at- 
tempt to  commit  this  crime  :  had  a  vestige  of  virtue  re- 
mainAd  in  the  breasts  of  either,  they  would  have  deemed 
tUsthe  intervention  of  Providence,  and  repented  of  their 
iiOeiit.    Sut  they  went  home  like  beasts  of  prey,  who  had 
been  disappointed  of  their  savage  meal :  the  elder  to  the 
jbome  of  his  children,  and  slept  calmly  beside  his  wife,  as 
widk  an  iinseared  conscience — the  younger  sought  repose 
also;  he  met  the  smiles  of  a  young  creature  whom  he 
had  not  long  made  his  wife  :  he  complained  of  fatigue, 
the  fatigue  of  a  journey  the  object  of  which  was  the 
murder  of  his  uncle.     He  slept  and  dreamt  of  future 
vengeance.    The  callosity  of  such  minds  is  superhuman ; 
it  exceeds  even  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger ;  tiiat  animal 
missing  his  spring  when  flying  at  his  victim,  desists  and 
flies  from  the  attack;  but  the  Dyon's  slept  over  an  intend- 
ed murder,  the  fulfilment  of  which  heaven  had  averted, 
and  the  next  day  plotted  when  and  where  they  should  fill 
the  measure  of  Uieir  guilt.     In  pursuance  of  their  bloody 
purpose  they  set  forth  on  the   I6th  of  February,  the 
younger  having  given  directions  that  they  should  dine 
early,  lest  they  should  be  too  late  for  their  purpose. 
(Heavens !  that  he  who  meditated  a  murder  could  dine  !) 
They  quitted  their  house  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock, 
and  proceeded  towards  White's  house :  they  got  from 
him  the  implements  of  death  which  they  had  left  there 
eight  days  previous,  and  then  bent  their  steps  towards  the 
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road  by  which  John  Dyon  would  return  home.  That 
hupless  man  had  been  at  Doncaster  market;  he  left 
there  in  company  with  two  friends,  one  of  whom  (Mr* 
Broughton,  of  Bawtry)  left  him  at  the  top  of  Ansterfield 
Lane ;  and  the  other,  (Mr.  WagstafF,)  at  the  end  of  it. 
It  was  then  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.    These 

Sintlemen  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  and  John 
yon  rode  towards  Brancroft :  He  had  but  835  yards  to 
go.  His  hearth  was  blazing  brightly ;  the  cheerful  meal 
was  prepared  for  him ;  his  wife — his  children,  anticipated 
his  return ;  but  his  brother  and  his  nephew  lurked  in  the 
gloom  to  cut  him  off  from  these  enjoyments,  to  send  him 
from  the  arms  of  a  fond  wife  to  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  withotit  an  instant  for  prayer,  for  thought,  or 
for  repentance.  He  fell  beside  a  gate  that  opened  upoii 
his  oven  farm  :  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  dismounted  to 
open  it  at  the  moment  tnat  his  murderers  simultaneously 
fired. 

On  that  night  Mrs.  Dyon  sat  awaiting  the  retnm  of 
her  husband  :  hour  followed  hour  and  he  came  not,  and, 
alarmed  at  his  unusual  delay,  she  sent  a  servant  to  seek 
him.  He  found  his  master  s  mare  tied  to  the  gate,  and  led 
the  horse  home,  without  having  perceived  the  body  of  its 
(now  lifeless)  rider.  He  returned  with  another  servant, 
and  found  the  remains  of  Mr.  Dyon  stiff  and  cold,  vnth 
his  life's  blood  frozen  upon  his  breast.  They  conveyed 
the  body  to  the  house.  We  draw  a  veil  over  that  wife's 
misery — over  the  deserted  hopelessness  of  those  orphans ; 
those  pangs  come  not  into  man's  reckoning  when  he 
punishes  the  crime  of  the  murderer ;  but  the  God  of 
mercy  will  remember  every  throe  of  agony,  and  visit 
them  on  the  fatal  causers  of  them. 

Suspicion  fell  on  the  prisoners.  An  inquest  was  held, 
which  was  adjourned,  and  on  the  second  meeting  the 
prisoners  attended,  but  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  murder 
against  same  person  or  persons  unknonrtC^  was  returned. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  Dyon's  were  apprehended  and 
examined  before  a  magistrate  :  they  produced  witnesses 
who  swore  that  they  were  both  in  bed,  at  Morton  Carr, 
(about  13  miles  from  Brancroft)  at  9  o'clock  on  the  lAth 
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tf  Febmary,  they  were  come^uently  discharged.  A 
Rivard  of  100  guineas  was  then  offered  for  the  apprehen* 
MO  of  the  murderers.  White  havinsf  been  heard  to 
■tke  some  observations,  was  taken  before  that  very  in- 
Idlig^it  and  active  magistrate,  Mr.  Denison  :  on  thq 
ioforaiation  he  then  gave,  the  Dyon*s  were  again  appre« 
Iiended,  examined,  and  fully  committed. 

The  dreadful  and  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
mrdd^  had  brought  thousands  to  the  spot  of  its  perpe« 
tntion.     Many  rumours  were  afloat,  and  a  very  strong 
pejudice  excited  against  the  prisoners,  who  were  lodged 
m  York  Castle.     Old  Mr.  Dyon  was  in  a  state  bordering 
QD  distraclion ;  he  had  lost  bis  prop,  his  favourite  sou^ 
and  he  now  saw  his  other  child  arraigned  as  the  murderer. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jones,  Mr.  Starkie,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr. 
Uiber,  were  all  employed  for  the  prosecution ;  whibt 
Mr.  Broo^hton,  of  Bawtry,  and  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Don- 
carter,  solicitors,  had  given  their  unwearied  attention  to 
nnnveffing  all  the  mysterious  intricacies  of  the  case; 
tbey  got  together  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  of 
tbe  most  complete  kind. 

On  the  Slst  of  March  the  prisoners  were  put  upon  their 

TRIAL. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess  immediately  after 
die  opening  of  the  doors,  and  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
the  prisoners  were  placed  at  the  dock.  They  looked 
cheerful  and  well,  and  met  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
nnsfarinkingly. 

The  Indictment  was  read,  which  charged  William 
Dyon  and  John  Dyon  with  the  wilful  murder  of  John 
Dyon,  late  of  Brancroft,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1828. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  **  Not  guilty ^ 

THE   JURY  WERE 

William  Dean,  of  Scorsely  in  Orerton,  gentleman. 
John  Donaldson,  of  Heworth,  gentleman. 
John  Ellis,  of  Pickering,  innkeeper. 
Thomas  Elliott,  of  Westow,  carpenter. 
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John  Foster,  of  Slack,  ffentleman. 

Henry  Gibson,  of  Huddersfield,  ironmonger* 

Thomas  Hardcastle,  of  Huntingdon,  genXJemas. 

John  Johnson,  of  Osgodly,  gentleman. 

John  Key,  of  Bradford,  druggist. 

Joshua  Lea,  of  Huddersfield,  cotton  dealer. 

Robert  Leesley,  of  Rotheram,  gentleman;  and 

John  Levitt,  of  Ellerker,  gentleman. 

Mr.  Milner  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  cwe^ 
and  substantiated  his  statements  by  calling*  ^ 

Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Doncaster,  surveyor^  who  de« 
posed  to  the  correctness  of  a  plan  drawn  by  him  of  llie 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  its  vicinity. 
*  Mr.  Wagstaff,  of  Middlewood  House,  Misson^ 
ikrmer,  knew  deceased.  Saw  him  at  Doncaster  maikei 
en  the  16th  of  February ;  left  that  place  with  deceased 
wad  a  Mr.  Broughton,  at  7  in  the  evening.  The  three 
went  towards  fiawtry.  Mr.  Broughton  quitted  them 
where  Austerfield  Lane  joins  the  Bawtry  and  Doncaater 
road.  Deceased  and  witness  proceeded  up  Austerfidd 
Lane — ^parted  with  him  where  the  lane  joins  the  Thome 
Koad.  Deceased  went  to  the  left,  which  led  to  his  own 
liouse  t  parted  from  him  between  half-past  eight  and 
nine  o'clock. 

James  Hudson  was  servant  to' deceased.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  February,  sat  up  for  him  until  2  in 
the  morningf,  when  Mrs.  Dyon,  (wife  of  deceased,)  gfave 
•rders  to  witness  to  saddle  bis  horse  and  seek  his  master ; 
did  so ;  went  one  dose  from  home,  and  found  the  mare 
that  deceased  had  ridden  hung  at  the  gate  by  the  bridle^ 
the  reins  over  the  gate  head :  loosed  the  mare  and  took 
her  home.  Met  Mrs.  Dyon :  went  back  with  Robert 
Farmerjr.  We  went  to  tLe  turnpike  road  where  a  gate 
opens ;  it  was  about  three  parts  open,  and  Farmery  rode 
throDgh;  witness  followed— tried  to  close  gate  after  them^ 
but  something  prevented  it.  Got  off  the  horse,  and 
found  deceased  lying  on  his  back  quite  cold,  *^he  was  all 
ever  frost  and  stiff.' ^  Went  back,  and  brought  a  cart, 
and  removed  him  to  his  house.  This  was  about  3  in  the 
morning. 

Robert  Farhibrt  corroborated  thk  evidence. 
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WiLiUAM  Wright,  svif^eony  of  Bawtiy,  was  sent 
fcr,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  John  Dyon's  house,  at  Brancroft, 
4  little  before  five  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Feb. 
Aiiod  him  dead.  A  bullet  had  penetrated  his  left  side 
Bear  the  second  rib ;  it  had  passekl  through  the  lungs, 
ni  between  the  third  and  fourth  rib  on  the  right  side. 
Extracted  a  bullet  from  within  the  skin,  on  the  ed^e  of 
Ae  right  shoulder  blade.  He  must  have  been  deaJdfive 
9UT  hoars. 

Bbtty  Dyon,  (wife  of  deceased,)  was  at  home  on  the 
agbt  of  the  16th  of  February.  Deceased  wore  a  watch, 
VHch  ^Fitness  took  out  of  bis  fob,  after  the  murder :  had 
ibo  a  pocket  book  which  she  took  from  his  pocket.  Did 
M  know  what  he  had  in  his  pocket  when  he  went  to ' 
DoDcaster — ^found  £38  in  his  pocket-book,  and  some 
kote  silver  in  his  pocket. 

White,  labourer  to  deceased,  was  in  the 
of  William  Dyon,  (the  elder  prisoner,)  from 
,   1826,  to  the  week  after ,  May-day,  1827. 
Went  into  deceased's  service  on  the  recommendation  of 
aid  prisoner,  in  September,  1827,  and  was  with  him  to 
the  time  of  his  death.     Saw  William  and  John  Dyon 
(the  prisoners)  a  week  and  a  day  before  the  16th  of 
February  last ;   was  in  bed  when  he  (W.  D.)  called 
^  Holloa**'  outside  the  door :  knew  his  voice,  and  got  up 
and  let  them  in.    They  had  gxins  in  their  hands ;  Wil- 
liam's was  a  long  duck  gun.     Asked  them  what  they 
weie  doing.     They  said  ^*  Wild  fowl  shooting  ;*'  witness 
said  there  were  none  there.     They  then  said  they  had  not 
come  with  that  intent.     Asked  what  they  came  for  then. 
Elder  prisoner  then  asked  if  deceased  was  going  to  Don- 
easter  on  the  next  Saturday.     Witness  said  he  would  be 
sure  to  go.    They  then  asked  to  leave  their  guns,  (one 
of  which  was  split  in  the  stock),  till  they  called  again ; 
and  desired  witness  to  keep  them  out  of  the  sight  of  any 
one.     Witness  asked  their  reason ;  they  said  <*  We  have 
came  to  murder  your  master.''    Asked  them  for  what ; 
they  said  he  had  got  their  property,  his  own  and  all, 
aiftd  they  could  bear  it  no  longer :  said,  they  would  give 
him,  <witness,)  £10  not  to  tell ;  that  they  ''should  fall 
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to  Brancroft  farm,  and  take  Partridge  Hill  Farm*  and 
witness  should  live  on  it,  and  stop  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
but  if  he  said  auj^ht  of  what  they  told  him,  they  would 
make  away  with  him."  Witness  promised  not  to  tell, 
they  then  departed.  '  Came  home  at  7  o'clock  on  the 
following  Saturday,  and  was  ungearing  horses  in  stable, 
when  thej  came  and  asked  him  for  the  guns.  Witneag 
had  on  the  first  day  concealed  the  guns  behind 
some  straw  and  oats ;  he  fetched  them,  and  gave  them 
to  prisoners.  They  asked  if  deceased  was  at  Doncaster, 
ana  said  they  were  going  to  shoot  him.  William  Dyon 
said,  ^'  We  are  going  to  shoot  your  master  to-night,  and 
if  you  tell  1*11  shoot  you  and  all.''  Witness  promised 
not  to  tell — said  so  for  fear  of  losing  his  life.  They  then 
went  away. 

On  his  cross-examination  witness  admitted  that  he  bad 
told  Mr.  Denison,  a  magistrate,  that  he  suspected  Tom- 
linsons'  from  what  his  master  had  said  ;  and  that  he  had 
never  mentioned  what  he  had  now  deposed  to,  until  a 
reward  of  lOU  guineas  was  offered  for  a  discovery  of  th6 
murderers. 

Robert  Turner,  of  Pilham  Carr,  (son-in-law  of 
elder  prisoner,)  had  been  at  Gainsbro'  on  the  16th  of 
February,  returned  at  2  o'clock.  Went  to  William 
Dyon's,  at  Morton  Carr,  a  little  before  7 ;  did  not  see 
him  :  stayed  until  between  8  and  9,  and  then  went  to  bed 
there.  In  the  night  heard  some  one  cough,  believed  it 
to  have  been  William  Dyon.     Prisoner  had  a  long  gun. 

Williamson  Etches  produced  a  very  long  gun 
found  by  him  at  William  Dyon's ;  and  the  previous  wit* 
ness  identified  it  as  the  prisoner's.  Witness  had  not  seen 
it  from  the  8th  of  February  to  the  16th ;  but  it  was  kept 
in  different  places ;  had  at  other  times  been  longer  witn- 
out  seeing  it. 

Jo  H  N  Dixon,  (servant  to  Robeit  Turner,)  saw  younger 
prisoner  at  his  master's  house,  at  Pilham  Carr,  at  S 
o'cliKjk  in  the  day  (16th  of  February.)  Witness  went 
to  bed  that  night  at  nine.  Had  been  asleep;  on  waking, 
heard  John  Dyon  (prisoner)  speaking  to  his  wife.  Talked 
to  his  wife  the  next  Sunday :  she  told  witness  to  say 
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Aat  *'  John  was  in  at  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
marder/' 

On  cross-examination  witness  admitted  that  the  prison- 
ers were  to  be  seen  everyday  aft^  the  murder,  that  they 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  themselves^  and  that  any  body 
might  have  taken  them. 

John  Turnbr,  of  Pilham  Can*. — John  Dyon, 
(younger  prisoner,)  had  married  the  daughter  of  witness. 
He  always  slept  at  witness*  house.  On  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  February,  witness  went  to  bed  at  10  minutes  before 
9.  John  was  not  then  at  home ;  did  not  know  when  he 
came  home.  Saw  him  next  day  at  dinner;  frequently 
did  not  see  him  for  a  whole  day. 

Sarah  Ormesby  saw  John  Dyon  (prisoner)  on  the 
8th  of  February,  at  9  at  night.  Saw  both  next  day  be- 
tween 4  and  5,  they  were  much  fatigued.  Saw  prisoners 
m  oat  between  1  and  2  on  the  16th  of  February.  Wil- 
iMffli  Dyon  had  on  bis  working  clothes  and  long  boots  ; 
lydoot  know  whether  he  went  out  in  the  latter ;  they  had 
not  smock  frocks  on  when  they  wient  out. 

George  Vernor,  Samuel  Marples,  and  John 
Cartwright,  proved  crossing  the  ferry  at  Stockwith 
with  two  men  in  smock  frocks,  who  had  guns. 

William  Holbrey,  ferryman  of  East  Stockwith, 
knew  William  Dyon.  Took  him  across  the  ferry  on  the 
15th  or  lUth  of  February,  another  man  was  with  him : 
they  wore  smock  frocks.  Took  them  from  East  to  West 
Stockwith:  was  at  West  Stockwith  on  the  17th.  Saw 
the  boat  at  7  in  the  morning  upon  the  east  side,  had 
seen  it  on  dry  land  on  the  west  side  the  night  previous. 
One  man  could  not  get  such  a  boat  into  the  water,  as 
witness  thought. 

Thomas  Thew,  of  West  Stockwith,  owner  of  the  boat 
spoken  of  by  last  witness,  saw  the  boat  at  11  at  night  on 
the  16th  of  February,  hauled  up  "  high  and  dry,"  on  the 
west  side.  Saw  her  at  six  next  morning  as  high  on  the 
east  side ;  boat  was  20  feet  long :  one  man  could  not 
launch  her.  It  was  turned  high  water  when  witness  left 
her,  and  from  the  sf  ate  of  the  tide  she  must  have  reached 
the  other  side  before  one.     She  could  not  have  been  so 
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high  on  the  ground^  had  she  not  passed  over  near  higii 
water. 

J0S£PHLUNDT,RAIiPHDaiFFIEIJ[>,J0HNDuCHKRy 

Oregory  Johnson  and  Samuel  Barnbtt,  proved 
prisoners  crossing  the '  'ferry  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side  on  the  16th  of  February,  in  the  day  time,  and  havings 
^een  them  in  and  about  West  Stock  with  some  hours 
afterwards. 

WiLLUH  Lovbdat  was  in  a  field  of  Mr.  &  Foul's, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Brancroft,  between 
2  and  3  on  the  16th  of  February;  saw  a  maa 
about  three  o'clock ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  saw  ano- 
ther. The  first  had  a  dirty  smock  frt>ck,  and  dark- 
looking  collar.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  saw  two  men 
at  the  comer  called  Deep's  Lane.  Did  not  know  whether 
the  man  witness  first  saw  was  one  of  them.  Left  the 
field  at  a  quarter  past  4 ;  the  men  were  still  at  the  corn^,^ 
they  were  loitering  there  without  any  lawful  business. 

Mr.  Sanderson  proved  that  the  field  in  question  was 
six  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Stockwith  Ferry. 

WiL|:^iAM  Broadbent  was  in  a  field  of  Mr.  Wag- 
staff 's,  called  Middlewood  Fields  on  the  16th  of  February^ 
Saw  two  men  go  by  the  end  of  it  about  half  past  4 
in  the  afternoon.  They  crossed  Three  Field  End  into 
Mr.  Cooke's  field,  (a  nearer  road  to  Brancroft.)  One 
of  the  men  had  a  smock  fi*ock,  the  other  a  light  coloured 
coat. 

John  Brook  saw  two  men  in  smock  frocks  at  a 
quarter  before  5  on  the  16th  of  February,  going  along 
Tommy  Norton's  field,  one  walked  on  one  side,  and  one 
on  the  other  of  hed^e.  One  came  within  forty  yards  of  wit- 
ness, but  seeing  him,  turned  round.  The  men  went 
on  the  Turnpike  Road  that  leads  to  Bawtry  and  Thome. 

WiLLiAH  Loved  AY,  servant  of  Mr.  Wagstaff 's,  was 
at  Richardson's  Low  Deeps  near  9  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  February  ;  heard  the  reports  of  two  guns ; 
they  came  from  Finningley  Park,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant :  the  reports  were  close  together. 

Joseph  Hurst,  boatman  at  Worksop,  saw  two  men 
in  smock  frocks  at  Walton's  warehouse,  east  side  of  tlie 
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n«it,  at  a  little  after  11  o'clock  on  the  nidit  of  the  16th 
of  Febmary ;  they  asked  how  they  could  get  over  the 
liver. 

Thomas  Thompson  had  met  William  Dyon  and 
mother  man  one  night  on  Byear's  Dyke  Bank ;  they 
had  smock  frocks  on.  Witness  said  *'  What  cheer/*  and 
\iniliam  replied,  "What  cheer."  Witness  was  out  on  the 
18di  of  February  until  1 1  o'clock^  but  could  not  swear 
tliat  that  was  the  night  on  which  he  saw  prisoner. 

Joseph  Hakes^  a  shepherd  to  Mr.  Dyon,  (deceased,) 

proved  tracing  footsteps  of  two  men  from  the  gate  where 

deceased  was  found,  (Radley's  farm,  across  a  close  of 

Dyon's,}  to  a  fallow  field  of  Mr.  Radley's,  from  thence 

into  a  turnip  field  to  Mr.  Wagstaff's  plantation ;  found 

die  same  footmarks  in  Deep's  Lane,  going  towards  the 

pboe,  and  traced  them  through  several  fields — the  tread 

ms  peculiar,  the  toes  turned  out  a  great  deal.     Had 

known  William  Dyon  22  years  ;  he  walks  with  his  toes 

tomed  out ;  the  footmarks  were  such  as  he  would  make. 

He  night  of  16th  had  been  rainy,  towards  morning  it 

got  frosty. 

£.  B.  Denison,  Esq.  a  magistrate,  had  also  traced 
footsteps.  Found  that  the  murderers  had  taken  stand 
16  feet  from  the  gate.  Witness  then  in  a  peculiarly 
saccinct  manner  described  the  tracing  thus — **  I  traced 
some  footsteps  in  Tommy  Norton's  field  down  to  the 
road ;  they  had  for  a  certain  distance  walked  one  on  eack 
ride  of  the  hedge.*  The  footsteps  of  one  were  made  by 
a  right  and  leu  shoe  or  boot ;  the  other  appeared  as  if 
the  wearer  turned  his  toes  out  very  much.  William 
Dyon*s  walk  corresponds  with  the  marks ;  he  turns  his 
toes  out. 

John  Wilson,  of  Misterton,  farmer,  saw  William 
Dyon  at  Lincoln  April  fair.  Prisoner  introduced  him- 
self to  witness — said  he  was  the  brother  of  deceased,  who 

*'  was  a  d d  rogue;**  that  he  had  robbed  him,  but 

that  he  (prisoner)  should  be  as  good  as  his  brother  some 
day. 

«  See  John  Brook's  cridence  in  the  preyioiu  pftje. 
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Samuel  Kblsey,  of  Moreton,  miller^  nieft  prisoner; 
Jobn  Dyon,  in  Gainsbro*  about  fourteen  days  or  tbrbe 
weeks  previous  to  tbe  16tb  of  February.  Prisoner  said 
his  grandfather  had  left  John  (deceased)  about  £30,000, 
and  his  father  very  little ;  but  he  (witness)  would-  see 
how  it  should  be  done.     Old  Mr.  Dyon  is  still  living*. 

WiLLTAMSON  Etches  recalled.  Found  a  gun  at 
William  Dyon*s.  On  his  first  apprehending  them, 
searched  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  found  some.  Ou  their 
discharge  returned  them  to  William  and  his  wife  at  the 
Crown  Inn,  fiawtry.  A  week  after  asked  William's 
wife  for  them — searched  for  them,  but  in  vain. 

John  Baines  proved  the  witnessing  of  a  Deed  which 
conveyed  63  acres  of  land  to  deceased  from  his  father. 

The  Kev.  John  Rcjdd  attended  the  inquisition  on 
the  body  of  deceased  on  the  25th  of  February.  William 
Dyon  was  asked,  in  his  son's  absence,  what  he  was 
doing  on  the  16th  ef  February  :  he  replied,  '^Thrashing 
with  my  son  until  after  1  o'clock  ;"  and  in  theaftemoon, 
**  Warping  with  my  son  until  4,  and  at  home  again  by 
5.'*  John  Dyon,  who  had  not  heard  this,  said  '.^He 
was  not  warping  that  day  at  all ;  that  he  was  at  his 
father's  until  between  8  and  9 ;  went  to  bed  about  9  ; 
rose  next  morning  between  8  and  9.*' 

Thomas  Robinson  Mandell,  the  coroner,  cor- 
roborated this  evidence,  and  added  that  he  sent  to  prison- 
ers, by  Mr.  Tymms,  chief  police  officer  of  Doncaster,  to 
request  their  attendance,  and  they  came  immediately. 

William  Jerroms  found  a  long  gun  at  William 
Dyons. 

Both  prisoners  said  they  were  never  off  the  premises 
during  the  night  of  the  16th  of  February. 

John  Wildboar  had  mended  some  boots  for  John 
Dyon,  they  were  rights  and  lefts. 

Baron  Hcllock. — Prisoners,  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  you  must  say  what  you  have  to  urge  in  your 
defence. 

William  Dyon  with  the  utmost  composure  said — 
"  Please  you,  my  lord,  IVe  nothing  to  say  ;  1  Ve  left  it 
all  to  my  conosel."* 
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John  Dyon,  (in  a  similar  Ume,)  no,  I  have  notliing^ 
tosajT. 

Mk.  Knowi^s,  who  with  Mr.  Wiixiams  conducted 
the  defisnoe,  then  called 

Wn^UAM  Stacet. — Witness  lived  in  same  house 
with  John  White :  lived  there  the  wh<de  of  February. 
Always  went  to  bed  about  9  o'clock.  Never  heard  any 
one  come  in  after  that ;  never  heard  any  knocking ;  was 
duly  in  the  stables ;  never  saw  any  guns. 

Ann  Stacst,  his  wife,  corroborated  this  evidence. 

Hannah  White,  wife  of  John  White,  was  with  her 
husband  all  Februanr.  Has  a  child  haJf  a  year  old. 
Was  never  disturbed  auring  that  month  by  any  knocking. 

Ba&on  Huij:<ock  summed  up ;  and  the  J  nry  retired 
ibr  eight  minutes  <mly,  and  then  returned  a  verdict  of 

The  prisoners  heard  the  announcement  of  the  verdict 
vidMMii  the  slightest  emotion ;  and  the  judge  immediate- 
ly PMicd  sentence.    He  thus  addressed'  them — 

Anoners  at  the  bar.  You  have  been  convicted  on 
the  dearest  evidence  of  murder.  After  a  patient  investi- 
gation of  your  case,  the  circumstances  disclosed  warrant 
me  in  not  offering  you  the  slightest  hope  of  forgiveness 
in  this  world.  You  must,  therefore,  expect  shortly  to 
answer  for  the  offence  of  which  you  have  been  convicted. 
I  hope  you  will  lose  no  time  in  making  your  peace  with 
God,  by  prayer  and  repentance.  A  very  sliort  period 
remains  before  you  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  there- 
fore let  me  implore  you  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  your 
efforts  to  gain  true  repentance  by  endeavouring  to  make 
your  peace  with  the  Almighty.  I  can  offer  you  no  hope. 
You  must  not  flatter  yourselves  that  you  will  experience 
the  slightest  indulgence.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is, 
that  you  be  respectively  taken  from  hence  to  the  prison 
from  whence  you  came ;  and  that  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing next,  you  be  taken  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
execution ;  that  you  there  hang  by  the  neck  until  yofi 
severally  be  dead  ;  and  that  your  bodies  be  then  taken 
down,  oissected  and  anatomised. 

The  elder  prisoner  remained  wholly  unmoved,  and  was 
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conducted  back  to  prxson  in  silence ;  hut  the  yonnger^ 
who  had  kept  his  arms  up  to  his  breast  at  the  dock,  let 
them  fall  suddenly  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  and  gave 
a  convulsive  shiver.  When  he  was  in  his  eell,  he  broke 
forth  into  dreadful  curses  upon  the  judge  and  jury,  and 
especially  his  own  legal  advisers,  (Messrs.  Cartwright, 
of  Bawtryr)  and  declared  they  had  been,  bribed  to  keep 
back  the  evidence  in  his<  behalf.  This  was  the  mere 
frenzy  of  the  instant,  for  he  afterwards  acknowledged  Im 
guilt ;  and  no  other  witnesses  than  those  examined  haid 
ever  been  thought  of  for  the  defence. 

The  trial  ended  at  half-past  five ;  and  about  eight 
o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  wife,  daughter,  and  son  of 
William  Dyon  took  leave  of  him  ;  and  John  Dyon  also 
had  a  parting  visit  from  his  wife  and  relatives.  These 
interviews  were  not  marked  by  that  intense  anguish  that 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  the  circumstances  would 
have  excited.  Those  wha  witnessed  them  report,  that 
not  a  tear  -was  shed ;  that  they  conversed  in  confused 
mutterings,  and  parted  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  not 
like  those  who  were  to  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

The  Rev.  WilUam  Flower,  sen.  and  jun.  passed  an 
hour  on  the  Monday,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Tuesday 
with  them :  the  elder  was  sullen  and  silent ;.  the  younger 
prisoner  exclaimed — *'  Oh,  dear  \  what  I  have  brought 
myself  too  at  last."  They  were  confined  in  separate  c*ells : 
the  elder  had  a  man  named  Willis,  (a  horse  stealer,)  in 
the  dungeon  with  him.  Willis,  whilst  praying,  said  ta 
William  Dyon,  **^Repentof  your  sins, and,  oh!  confess 
your  guilt.*' — He  replied,  angrily,  "  What  would  you 

nave  us  say—confess  all  we  know  ?" and,  after  a 

pause,  he  added,.  **  We  have  confessed  all  we  could.'' 
From  this  moment  William  Dyon  became  uneasy  y  asked 
repeatedly  to  see  his  son ;  and  when  this  was  denied,  en- 
deavoured,  at  different  times,  to  convey  two  pieces  of 
paper  to  him :  on  these  were  written,  **  Keep  thyself 
still ;  dont  say  any  thing ;" — and, "  Say  little  is  a  pretty 
word — say  nothing  at  all."  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent 
amongst  vulgar  and  ignorant  people,  that  if  a  murderer 
does  not  confess,  the  law  will  not  suffer  a  dissection  of 
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kis  body  to  take  place.   This  belief  had  apparently  taken 
told  of  the  elder  prisoner ;  and  he  expressed  the  greatest 
horror  of  being  anatomised.     On  the  morning  of  execo- 
bon,  he  eat  a  pound  of  bread,  and  drank  a  pint  of  milk 
far  his  breakfast.     At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  Und  of   April,  the  prisoners  were  brought  together. 
As  the  jailer  entered  the  cell  with  John  Dyon,  the  elder 
prisoner,   without  noticing  his  son,  said,  "  What !  are 
rou  ffoinsT  to  hansf  us  directlv  ?"     John  was  silt-nt  smd 
aistracted.     At  twelve  they  were  brought  out  on  ti*e 
platform  ;    the  youngest  first :  he  appeared  much  ab- 
lated.    His  father  followed  with  a  firm  step  and  ux». 
daunted  broiv.     The  ordinary  read  a  prayer,  in  v  Li'.ii 
Jolm  Dyon  joined  with  great  fervency  of  devotion :  s>nt 
Ills  &ther  w^as  entirely  reckless,  and  looked  at  tlie  croiMl 
a»  if  endeavouring  to  distinguish  some  acrjuaintaji'je*;. 
Jo\m  then  repesited  the  Lord's  Prayer  audii>ly,  and  «:  ju 
coadurion   cried  out  "  The  Lord  ha'  mercy  upuu  luh." 
Mr.  Brook,  (undersherifl*,)  stepped  up  to  hirn  hi  iu» 
JDOoent,  and  said,  **  Your  last  moment  is  at  liand  :  vui. 
are  about  to  go  into  eternity  ;  do  you  acknowl^^!^  U» 
justice  of  your  sentence."     The  younger  pri^oDer  ludz,^ 
steadfastly  at  Mr.  B.  without  replying,  arjd  iih  -si 
appeared    restless   and  angry.      Mr.   B.   re'^#eakft 
question,  and  John  said,  "  I  do  not  j>erfecti\ 
what  you  mean.  Sir."     He  trembled  mur.L  a:  ui^  ^^^ 
ment^  and  spoke  as  if  ready  to  burst  int/j  t>Wi'>..    M-i  JL 
then  said,  "  Do  you  acknowledge  that  yoa  ^n  miir-  a 
the  crime  for  which  you  are  brought  hert^      •>uia  o^ 
stantly  replied,  **  Oh !  yes."     The  elder  xri*vi*^  :^r 
a  dreadful  look  at  his  son,  and  mutt^r^  i/^u&^-!3   r.4 
teeth«  but  turne<l    away  immcdjateiv   th^rvinft,    .-ut 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  ex'srsiruim-r    uz  u^, 
stooped  down  to  about  half  his  cAii  wi:^ML   g^   if^ 
lengthen  the  rope  very  consideral/h .     tj^  l^  ^. 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  he  made  maii  *fSr\  ..  ./  * 
^ain.     John  exclaimed,  "The  JL^xr  tl    ;.i-- 
sins  ;"   and  at  this  instant  the  Am  ii    Tj-  - 
in  al>out  three  minutes,  and  apparaiX'*  wtt^i*  * 
The  son  struggled  much  for  abnc  sx 
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all  was  past ;  and  they  remained  suspended,  inanimate 
spectacles  of  the  horror  of  crime  and  the  retrihation  of 
justice. 

Old  Dyon  left  a  wife,^  three  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

The  bodies  were  dissected  and  their  skins  tabued;    ^     i 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Murder  is  the  highest  crime  against  man,  and  the 
most  impious  towards  God.  He  who  robs  another  of 
every  thmg,  save  life,  may  destroy  his  victim's  worldly 
happiness,  but  does  not  endanger  his  immortal  wel&re; 
but  to  snatch  an  unprepared  being,  without  one  moment 
for  reflection,  from  this  world  and  all  its  ties,  its  endear- 
ments, and  its  joys,  to  the  tribunal  of  eternal  justice,  is 
the  act  of  a  demon  :  the  deed  is  an  apparent  assault  on 
the  body,  but  the  efiect  is  the  immolation  of  the  soul. 
The  only  consolation  that  ofiers  itself  to  the  relatives  rf 
the  murdered  being  is,  that  He  who  sees  all  things,  and 
readeth  the  heart  of  man,  foreseeing  what  that  creature's 
future  thoughts  and  actions  might  have  been,  will  deal 
with  him  as  though  those  hours  of  reflection  and  repent- 
ance had  been  accorded  him. 

Without  impugning,  for  one  instant,  the  conduct  of 
the  unhappy  father  of  the  deceased  and  his  murderers^ 
we  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  general  observations 
on  the  grovvth  of  family  discord.  In  too  many  cases  do 
we  behold  a  mother  or  father  selecting*  from  her  or  his 
children,  (those  little  heirs  to  the  freehold  of  nature — 
affection,)  one,  on  whom  that  afiection  is  peculiarly,  if 
not  exclusively  lavished.  These  predilections  discover 
themselves  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  objects  of  them ; 
and  little  do  those  persons  know  of  human  nature  who 
think  children  are  heedless  of  such  attentions.  The 
child  who,  (on  his  father's  return,)  is  first  elevated  to 


*  An  infomiaiity  at  Doncaster,  says  that  Mrs.  D.  sen.  returned  thither  immediatd^ 
after  the  execution,  complahiing  loudly  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence,  bat  no  more 
affiacted  by  the  eircumstances  of  her  husband's  awfiil  end  than  an  onhiterested 
spectator.  Her  first  iuquiry  at  the  iim  being  as  to  what  time  i^frethments  wooliba 
feadr. 


\ 
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Iv  kaeey  and  receiveth  the  first  caress^  awakens  even  in 
tke  boeom  of  his  baby  brother  a  jealousy,  which,  in  after 
jetrs,  should  the  parentis  affection  increase  to  one,  and 
^pear  to  decrease  to  the  other,  ¥dll  break  fwth  into  de- 
Hermined  animosity.  Sonthem,  in  a  finely  wrote  story 
of  a  parentis  partiality,  and  its  disastrous  consequences. 
Bakes  the  hero^  after  murdering  his  brother,  ad^uress  his 
father  thus — 

Hftd 7<m  behaved  to  meUkt  a  faiherf 
I  bad  been  atill  a  brother. 

It  is  true  that  in  every  family  one  child  may  be  found 
more  deserving  of  parental  favour  than  the  rest ;  and 
justice  must  own  that  in  such  a  case  peculiar  kindness 
should  repay  such  desert ;  but  that  may  and  should  be 
dime  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  children,  and 
certainly  without  appearing  directly  to  reproach  them. 
A  fiwnily  is  not  a  school,  and  cannot  be  governed  like 
«ie :  liolding  forth  the  example  of  one  brother  to  another, 
&r  oAener  excites  envy  and   dislike  than  emulation. 
RAtifes  generally  undervalue  the  virtues  and  acquire- 
ments of  each  other,  and  will  not  strive  to  imitate  them. 
Children  should  be  equalized,  and  in  each  other* s  pre^ 
semce  invariably  treated  alike :    from  their  cradle  they 
^uld  be  taught  to  share  their  toys  and  mingle  their 
little  pleasures,  so  that  each  should  always  be  dependant 
upon  the  other  for  enjoyment.     Trifling  as  these  things 
seem,  they  are  the  basis  of  future  peace ;  and  those  who 
admit  that  the  infant  is  in  mind,  as  well  as  body,  the 
miniature  of  the  man,  will  scarcely  deny  that  attention 
to  the  union  of  brethren,  during  the  sports  of  childhood, 
must  tend  to  promote  amity  in  after  life. 

Murder  is  the  only  crime  which  all  nations  agree  in 

Eunishing  by  death.^     **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
y  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,''  is  a  divine  command, 
which  all  obey.    To  establish  the  crime,  there  must  be 

*  A  tribe  of  American  Indians  pnnished  a  murderer  in  the  foUowing  manner : — thej 
chained  him  naked  on  an  iron  bedstead,  stadded  with  nails ;  and  placed  the  murder^ 
corpse  on  the  top.  In  this  situation  the  culprit  remained  7  years,  the  body  all  that 
time  decomposing  above  him,  and  dropping  over  him  and  his  food.  The  body  of  the 
poor  vretch  became  as  hard  as  horn  from  collision  with  the  place  of  his  confinemeaL 
The  pritoMcr  aeliially  sonrifed  Ut  pimishmeiit»  and  was  set  at  liberty. 
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m  proof  of  premeilitation  and  design ;  for  if  death  ensne 
from  a  blow  given  under  the  influence  of  sudden  rage, 
the  law  allowing  for  the  fallibility  of  human  natUFe,  caJLi 
it  manslaughter,^  and  awards  a  punishment  according  to 
the  aggravating  or  extenuative  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
The  dreadful  case  of  which  we  have  presented  a  narra* 
tive,  was  attended  .with  more  cold-blooded  atrocity  than 
any  in  our  immediate  recollection.     William  Dyon  ap- 
pears long  to  have  cherished  the  design,  and  to  have  im- 
parted it  to  his  son ;  but  though  they  too  fatally  accom- 
plished their  puroose,  they  scarcely  took  common  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  discovery.     They  boldly  stated  tneir 
design  to  White,  who,  had  he  possessed  one  spark  of 
humanity,  would  have  prevented  it :  they  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  assassination  with  a  very  inefficient  disguise ; 
they  spoke  to  those  they  met,  and,  in  fact,  did  things 
which  a  little  reflection  might  have  told  them  would  in- 
sure detection.     It  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the 
history  of  crime,  that  offences  are  seldom,  if  ever  perpe- 
trated, without  some  serious  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
criminals — something,  so  self-evident,  that  nothing  but 
the  greatest  obtusity  of  intellect  could  have  caused ;  and 
yet,  by  a  happy  fatality,  the  offender  has  never  perceived 
It,  until  it  led  to  his  apprehension.     The  Egyptian  law 
makes  that  man  an  accessary  who,  beholding  or  knowing 
of  the  commission  of  a  crime  does  not  exert  his  utmost 
power  to  prevent  it.     Our  laws  render  it  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  person  aided  or  approved  the  crime  before 
we  rank  him  as  an  accessary  in  it,     Had  White  been  a 
dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  the  Trent, 
he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  who  made  him 
the  confidant  of  tlieir  di*eadful  purpose.     By  the  decrees 
of  this  country,  he  is  at  liberty ;  but  the  execration  of 
society  will  follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  if  his  con- 
science be  not  impregnable  to  remorse,  he  must  daily  and 
nightly  endure  something  worse  than  death.     If  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Dyon  be  attentively 
considered,  they  will  be  fbund  to  be  attended  by  the  ut- 

ne&t  cue  if  one  of  tliis  descripdoa,  to  which  the  reader  ii  referred. 
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■ost  recklessness  and  brntality.  If  William  had  lost 
d  nataral  affection  for  his  brother,  the  thought  of  the 
tffxnj  his  father  wotdd  endure  might  have  stayed  his 
inn ;  but  avarice  had  rendered  him  deaf  to  the  cry  of 
Bercy,  blind  to  the  sorrows  of  an  aged  parent,  and  the 
iDger  of  an  offended  God.  That  share  William  Dyon 
kad  in  the  guilt  of  his  son,  and  how  fatally  he  may  here- 
after have  to  account  for  leading  his  boyish  steps  into 
iniquityy  it  is  fearful  to  think.  To  the  last  moment  of 
their  existence,  he  evidently  maintained  a  powerful  com- 
mand over  him :  when  urged  to  confess,  the  son  looked 
tremblingly  towards  his  father,  and  quailed  more  beneath 
his  glance  than  at  the  anticipation  of  his  earthly  doom. 
John  quitted  life  as  a  sinner  should ;  he  died  confessing 
guilt  and  imploring  pardon.  William  gave  up  existence 
Uke  a  brute  at  the  stake,  struggling  with  the  implements. 
oC  death  :  he  awakened  no  pity,  and  deserved  none ;  he 
did  not  make  atonement  to  man  by  confession,  nor  an 
appeal  to  heaven  by  prayer ;  he  went  to  the  presence  of 
htfJUaker  as  unprerared  as  the  brother  that  his  crime 
had  sent  thither.  Recollection  of  him  will  call  up  our 
hate  and  horror,  in  which  no  thought  of  sympathy  can 
mingle  ;  his  name  will  become  synonimous  with  that  of 
Fratricide^  and  in  after  years  his  memory  will  be  loaded 
with  a  double  execration,  for  men  will  say  that  he  trained 
op  his  child  in  the  paths  of  blood,  and  at  length  led  him 
on  to  the  commission  of  murder ;  that  he  instilled  into 
his  mind  in  the  cradle,  sentiments  that  in  manhood 
brought  him  to  the  gallows.  William  Dyon  was  actually 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  morally  the  destroyer 
ofhisownson. 
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Mirthful — all  jest  and  glee ; 

Sinfiil,  and  full  of  wine ; 

While  pleMure  smil'd^  and  joy  was  sparkling  rouiMi 

Me  feU. 


T 


HOUGH  the  names  of  Mead  and  Belt  appear  to* 

gether  in  this  case,  yet  from  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  and  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  our  attention  ia 
called  to  the  former  only.  An  account  of  William  Mead*s 
early  life  is  not  necessary  to  the  developement  of  tbi» 
case,  nor  indeed  in  any  but  capital  cases,  shall  we  trotible 
the  reader  with  such  sketches  ;  but  if  Mead's  adventuces 
bad  been  thitherto  immaterial,  the  ofience  we  have  to 
detail  was  not  so.  In  1 822,  William  Mead  was  indirectly 
connected  with  the  £xcise,  and  exercised  his  functions 
in  Scarbro*.  From  time  immemorial  excisemen,  and  all 
their  dependants  and  associates,  have  been  unpopular 
persons,  and  Mead  shared  in  the  general  obloquy  cast  qd 
that  class.  It  seems  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duties 
he  had  laid  a  variety  of  informations  against  various 
individuals,  some  of  which  were  deemed  vexatious,  and 
thought  by  the  parties  extortionate.  The  name  of 
Informer  was  applied  to  Mead,  and  with  all  the  acrimony 
that  generally  accompanies  that  appellation  at  a  seaport. 
In  a  country  where  the  duties  are  high  on  importation 
there  are  great  inducements  for  smugglers ;  and  Scarbro* 
shelters  many  adventurers  of  this  description.  Against 
these  men  Mead  waged  perpetual  war,  and  was  held  in 
abhorrence  by  them  accordingly.     Nothing  can  be  more 
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oojost  or  impolitic  than  to  cherish  this  feeling  against 
informers.  When  laws  were  enacted,  it  was  foond  that 
man's  nataral  feelings  prompted  him  to  give  evidence 
against  the  murderer  and  the  burglar — but  as  the  necessi- 
ty of  protecting  our  duties  arose,  and  the  evading  them 
was  rendered  by  statute  an  offence,  it  was  discovered 
that  vintnesses,  in  such  cases,  were  less  easily  procured. 
Men  felt  a  reluctance  at  giving  evidence  against  others 
far  a  crime  the  effect  of  which  they  neither  saw  noF 
felt.  The  loss  of  revenue  affected  the  general  wel&re 
of  the  community,  but  not  any  individual  interest,  and 
indictments  were  quashed  for  the  lack  of  witnesses :  it 
became  necessary  therefore  to  put  a  premium  upon  evi- 
dence— thus  arose  informers.  If  government^  therefore, 
for  the  protection  of  those  duties  which  are  expended  to 
vphold  the  rights  and  the  glory  of  our  country,  find  it 
Beoeisary  to  pay  informers,  it  snould  not  be  deemed  dis- 
gruefiil  to  gpive  informations.  Any  one  conscientiously 
disdni^ging  his  duties,  informing  where  flagrant  breaches 
of  Inst,  or  evasions  of  law  are  effected,  and  not  hunting 
op  offenders  and  creating  imaginary  offences,  is  an  useful 
duuncter,  and  should '  be  protected  by  the  law,  and  re- 
spected by  the  community.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  general  character  of  the  men  designated  inform- 
ers ;  they  are  too  often  reckless  persons,  who  have  no 
respectability  to  endanger; « who  lay  traps  for  the  unwary, 
ana  interpret  the  ktteVf  not  the  spirit  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  they  lay  informations. 
Their  object,  too,  is  not  the  protection  of  government 
duties,  or  the  enforcement  of  particular  acts  of  parliament, 
bat  the  procuration  of  money ;  and,  in  numberless  in- 
stances, tliese  men  have  offered  to  compromise  with  the 
offender  for  what  their  own  share  of  the  government  fine 
would  have  amounted  to.  Beings  of  this  description 
have  brought  an  obloquy  on  the  name  of  informer,  that, 
in  its  strict  signification,  it  does  not,  and'  should  not  bear. 
Our  readers  must  be  daily  reminded  of  these  adventurers 
by  the  persecuticms  that  publicans  and  coach  masters 
suffer  fimn  them ;  but  vexatious  and  annoying  as  the 
visitations  of  sucli  men  as>  Johnson  and  Byers  may  be, 
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their  persons  should  be  as  much  protected  as  those  of 
any  otner  subjects.  It  is  for  magistrates  to  see  that  the 
ingenuity  of  these  fellows  do  not  make  the  innocent 
suffer.  If  their  informations  are  frivolous^  they  will  be 
quashed ;  if  supported  by  perjury,  the  perjurers  may  be 
indicted  y  but  it  is  a  monstrous  proposition^  that  whilst 
all  these  avenues  are  open  (or  the  punishment  of  any 
criminal  act  that  informers  may  commit,  that  they,  more 
than  any  other  persons,  should  be  subjected  to  attacks 
from  an  infuriated  mob.  If  the  laws  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  offences  of  any  individuals,  the  people  have 
the  power  of  petitioning  parliament  for  such  enactments 
as  may  meet  their  delinquencies.  We  know  some  casuists 
may  repl  v,  that  there  are  crimes  that  man  should  punish, 
but  yet  that  the  law  cannot  reach ;  it  may  be  so :  if  this 
be  the  case  our  laws  are  defective ;  but  such  crimes  and 
such  criminals  may  be  punished  by  the  general  hatred  of 
the  ^Knnmunity,  and  by  all  persons  shunning  any  con- 
nection with  them.  No  punishment  equals  soUtude; 
and  persons  of  bad  character  might  thus  be  enforced  ta 
the  worst  of  all  solitudes — ^loneliness  amid  society.  This 
would  be  a  legal  and  christian^like  mode  of  meeting  the 
offences  of  these  pests  of  any  city;  but  no  crime  can 
justify  a  number  of  persons  outraging  the  laws  by  inflict-* 
ing  personal  chastisement  on  the  object  of  their  dislike* 
If  death  ensues  in  such  cas^s,  it  is  murder  against  all 
parties  concerned.  In  the  following  trial,  by  the  evidence 
of  a  man  named  Dobson,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by 
a  concourse  of  persons,  and  literally  baited  by  them : 
we  direct  the  reader's  attention  particularly  to  this,  as 
well  as  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the  observa* 
tions  we  shall  make  upon  the  trial  and  the  evidence  given 
in  the  course  of  it. 

Few  cases  ever  excited  greater  interest  j  a  variety  of 
reports,  tending  to  prejudice  the  prisoners,  had  appesured 
in  various  publications,  in  consequence  of  which  the  trial 
was  postponed.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  murder, 
with  another  count  charging  them  with  manslaughter  ; 
and  on  the  2]st  of  July,  1823,  they  were  put  upon  their 
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TRIAL. 

Mh.  Justice  Holeoyd  took  his  seat  at  a  quarter 
past  nine. 

*  The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  read  the  indictment  against 
William  Mead  and  Robert  Belt  for  the  murder  of  James 
Law,  and  another   count  charging  them  with  man- 
daug^hter.     Mead  and  Belt  had,  it  appears,  given  evi- 
denoe  in  some  smuggling  transactions,  which  had  excited 
the  popular  feeling  (amid  a  certain  class)  very  much 
against  them.     Songs  were  written  in  ridicule  of  them^ 
and  every  means  resorted  to  annoy  and  distress  them. 
A  mob  on  the  13th  of  February  had  attacked  and  se- 
verely injured  one  Dobson,  (also  a  witness  witli  Mead^ 
fcc  in  the  transactions  before  named,)  and  the  persons 
who  formed  that  assemblage  paraded  the  streets  oppo- 
nie  the  house  of  Me^d  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
14di.    One  of  the  party  commenced  singing  the  ob- 
noxioiis  song  alluded  to,  and  gave  other  indications  of  a 
fioloiis  intention,  on  which  a  pistol  was  fired  from  Mead's 
hoaae^  and  James  Law  was  killed. 

Evidence  to  the  following  effect  was  then  giv^Q. 

John  Watson  deposed,  that  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  February,  he  saw  deceased 
(James  Law)  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  Scarbro'.  Went  with 
aim  from  Scarbro'.  Law  was  with  one  Dodsworth; 
they  were  on  horseback  :  Law  was  first,  Dodsworth  in 
the  middle,  and  witness  and  one  Hinesoa  (on  one 
horse)  last.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  some  liquor^ 
Law  led  the  way  to  Mead's  house,  opposite  which  wit- 
ness b^an  to  sing  a  song ;  the  song  was  concerning 
Mead's  perjury ;  they  all  joined  in  singing  as  well  as 
they  could.  Had  been  singing  three  or  four  minutes — 
heard  glass  fall,  and  saw  a  gun  or  pistol  fired  from  Mead's 
house.     Law  said  he  was  shot,  and  rode  away. 

Cross-examined. — Admitted  that  he  was  in  custody 
for  an  assault  on  one  Dobson,  that  he  had  been  in  jail  on 
a  charge  of  smuggling,  and  that  Mead  was  in  that  case 
mfarmer  against  him  and  Law. 

WiujAM  HiNESON  (with  whom  the  previous  witness 
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rode)  deposed  to  Watson's  singing  the  song ;  no  one 
sang  but  Watson.  None  of  the  party  touched  Mead's 
window,  or  left  their  horses.  Law  was  shot,  but  kept 
his  seat  on  his  horse.  They  all  then  went  to  Dodsworth's. 
John  Doi^&Worth,  farmer,  corroborated  this  testi- 
mony, adding,  that  after  the  song,  and  as  they  started  to 
go  home,  the  pistol  was  fired.  Had  had  ar  few  glasses 
of  liquor,  but  was  not  very  drunk.  On  cross-examina- 
tion admitted  that  he  had  heard  Mead  had  laid  an  in- 
formation against  him  in  the  Exchequer. 

Elizabeth  Jennison  corroborated  most  of  the  fore-^ 
going  statement,  adding  she  heard  a  voice  inside  Mead's 
house  say, ''  Shoot  'em,  shoot  'em ;"  did  not  know  the 
voice.  Heard  Mead  say,  '^There's  John  Dodsworth 
very  drunk."  Heard  Mead  say  afterwards,  "  If  they 
bad  not  broken  his  windows  he  should  not  have  mo- 
lested them." 

On  cross-examination  this  witness  admitted  that  she 
had  had  a  quarrel  vnth  Mrs.  Mead,  who  had  malign^ 
her. 

Georoe  Browne  deposed  that  Belt  was  in  Mead's 
house  on  the  night  in  question,  and  admitted  that  Mead's 
house  had  been  mobbed  some  nights  previously ;  that 
he  had  heard  the  shutters  were  broken  on  the  night  in 
question,  and  saw  that  one  of  them  was  split. 

John  Stockdaub,  constable,  was  sent  for  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  14th  of  February ;  found  Mead's  house 
beset:  demanded  admittance — obtained  np  answei^^ 
IfToke  open  the  door  with  a  sledge  hammer — went  up 
stairs  and  found  Mead  stepping  out  of  bed.  Told  Mead 
a  man  had  been  shot ;  he  asked  who:  when  told  he  made 
no  remark.  Witness  asked  how  **  he  came  to  miss  'tothac 
three,"  (meaning  Dodsworth,  Watson,  and  Hineson,) 
he  made  no  reply.  Witness  asked  for  the  weapon  vnth 
which  Law  was  shot.  Mead  gave  up  two  pistols,  one 
of  which  had  recently  been  fired. 

W1I4LIAM  H^RLAND,  M.  D.  deposed  to  the  nature  of 
Law's  wound.  He  survived  a  week  and  a  fraction  of  a  day. 
This  gentleman,  and  Mr.  John  Dunn,  sui^eon,  deposed 
that  the  wound  was  the  cause  of  deceased's  dea^. 
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A  host  of  evidenoe  was  giTen  in  sul)9tahfiation,  but 
almost  aU  the  witnesses  admitted  that  they  had  causes  of 
dislike  to  Mead.  This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion,  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening.^ 

Oha  the  second  day,  Mead  and  Belt  having  left  their 
defence  to  counsel,  on  their  behalf  the  foUowmg  evidence 
was  giv^i. 

John  DoBSOii  deposed  that  he  was  at  Scarbro*  on  the 
13th  of  February — saw  Law,  Watson,  and  many  others ; 
Law  said,  "  If  your  friend  Mead  was  with  you,  you 
^homid  neither  ofyim  go  heme  alive.^*  Was  then  kicked 
by  numbers,  dragged  and  kicked  in  all  directions.  Law 
kicked  witness  under  the  chin,  and  in  various  parts  of 
die  body,  saying,  **  Its  of  no  use  prosecuting  any  of  the 
crown's  evidence,  weUl  give  them  c2ti6  tan?  at  home**^ 

Watson  said, — **  D ^n  him,  kill  him."     They  kick^ 

ed  witness  half  an  hour,  then  pumped  on  him,  and  cover- 
edhim  with  filth ;  he  became  insensible.  On  recovering, 
found  himself  tied  hand  and  foot  upon  a  ladder,  and  A 
mob  were  parading  him  about  the  streets.  He  escaped 
bj  the  aid  of  two  men,  but  was  retaken  by  the  mob,  and 
tied  again.  They  said  they  would  tpke  him  down  to 
the  sea  and  drown  him.    Two  of  his  ribs  were  broken. 

Hbk&t  Richardson  corroborated  a  portion  of  Dob* 
son's  statement.  The  treatm^it  he  (Dobson)  received 
was  very  bad.  Witness  and  another  man  rescued  him. 
He  was  covered  ynth  blood,  it  was  running  down  his 
face,  and  all  over  him. 

Ann  Dawson  deposed  also  to  these  facts.  Heard 
Law  ask  Dobson  *^  where  his  partner,  Billy  Mead  was,'* 
and  say,  "  If  he  were  here  he  would  murder  him.'*  Wit- 
ness called  the  same  day  at  Mead's,  and  told  him  some- 
thing of  what  she  saw  done. 

Some  Witnesses  spoke  to  the  character  of  Belt. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  summed  up,  and  the  jury 


*  This  adjonmment  was  at  the  suggestion  of  counsel.  The  Jurymen  were  aooom- 
modated  with  beds  and  refreshments  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room.  Adjournments  in 
criminal  cases  are  very  unusual ;  th9  custom  has  generally  b^n^  unless  in  case  of 
illness,  to  allow  no  food  to  the  Jury  until  their  verdict  is  gi?en  in.  Jurymen  vaimg 
stratagems  to  quit  the  room^  Ice.  are  liable  to  heavy  fines. 
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after  consulting  for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  acquitted 
Belt,  and  found  Mead  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  learned  judge  in  passing  sentence,  said,  "  If  the 
jtiry  had  not  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  to  apprehend  further  violence ;  if  they  had 
not  been  satisfied  upon  the  evidence  that  farther  violence 
was  intended,  the  result  of  the  trial  must  have  been  a 
conviction  that  would  have  afiected  y«ur  life.  It  is  to 
be  taken  firom  the  verdict,  that  you  did  apprehend  danger 
on  that  night,  and  upon  that  impression  you  acted ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  that  was  done,  it  was  done  with 
great  incaution,  and  without  a  due  and  sufficient  regard 
for  the  life  of  your  fellow-creature.  You  have  been  a 
great  length  of  time  in  prison,  and  taking  that  circum- 
stance into  consideration,  and  what  you  must  have 
suffered  in  your  mind  in  consequence  of  the  rash  act, 
your  punishment  is  much  milder  than  under  other  cir- 
cumstances it  would  have  been.*'  Sentence — ^two  years 
imprisonment. 

Manslaughter,  or  slaying,  under  circumstances  of 
natural  fear,  is  killing  without  a  murderous  intent ;  pro- 
vocation or  anger,  the  highest  punishment  is  transport- 
ation for  life — the  lowest  a  fine,  which,  where  the  death 
has  been  merely  the  result  of  accident,  has  been  only 
one  shilling.  If  thieves  attacking  a  house  are  shot  in 
the  commission  of  the  ofience,  it  is  termed  homicide,  and 
not  manslaughter ;  because  they  being  engaged  in  an 
illegal  act,  it  is  presumed  by  the  law  that  natural  fear 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  were  the  incite- 
ments to  the  act.  But  where  a  man  shot  a  person  enter- 
ing his  house,  whom  he  mistook  for  a  thief,  it  was  ad- 
judged manslaughter.  Careless  driving  by  which  death 
ensues;  frightening  persons  by  threats  or  false  reports,  so 
that  they  fall  irrevocably  ill  and  die,  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  this  crime.  When  the  Brunswick  Theatre  fell, 
crushing*  many  unfortunate  persons  beneath  its  ruins,  it 
was  said  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  that  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter  would  have  succeeded  against  one  of  the 
proprietors,  it  having  been  proved  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  roof.    For  the  better  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  prevention  of  prize 
fights,  it  has  been  resolved  by  government,  that  in  cases 
where  death  ensues  in  any  such  pugilistic  contest,  it 
shall  be  considered  manslaughter,  and  the  highest  penalty 
of  the  IsLW  enforced.  This  measure  is  making  a  conve^ 
BieDce  of  the  law  to  abolish  the  practices  of  **  the  ring." 
With  such  a  proceeding  we  confess  we  cannot  concur : 
however  brutel  or  degrading  prize  fighting  may  be 
deemed^  if  the  contest  be  a  fair  one,  and  an  unfortunate 
socident  occurs,  it  is  indeed  **  wresting  the  law  from 

Gice,"  to  punish  the  antagonist  as  severely  as  if  spite 
actuated  him.  There  surely  can  be  no  companson 
between  the  guilt  of  a  boxer  in  an  equal  match,  by  a 
casual  blow  depriving  another  of  life,  and  of  a  man,  who, 
angered,  is  struck  by  another,  raises  a  bludgeon  and  fells 
him  with  a  death-blow  to  the  earth  ;  yet  each  of  these 
cases  is  termed  manslaughter,  and  the  first  would  in- 
evitably be  visited  by  transportation  for  life ;  whilst  the 
second,  (by  a  late  case)  only  expatriated  the  criminal  for 
seven  years.  Foreigners  make  themselves  extremely 
merry  at  the  misnomer  of  **  manslaughter,^^  being  ap- 
plied to  the  accidental  killing  of  a  tvoman ;  but  the  term 
sum  is  used  in  legal  phraseology  in  the  extended  sense 
of  humanity  generally,  and  is  therefore  by  no  means 
incorrect. 

In  the  case  of  which  we  have  presented  a  narrative,  there 
had  long  been  feelings  of  malignity  between  the  parties. 
Law  had  been  accused  of  some  smuggling  transactions 
upon  informations  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  Mead. 
The  case  had  been  decided  in  London,  (in  Law's  favor,) 
despite  of  Mead  and  Dobson's  evidence,  which  was  very 
strong  against  him.  When  they  returned  from  the  me- 
tropolis, such  was  the  excited  state  of  popular  feeling, 
that  the  coach  on  which  they  were,  was,  on  their  entering 
Scarbro',  surrounded.  They  were  reviled  and  pelted,  and 
but  for  the  interference  of  a  civil  and  military  force, 
would  have  been  beaten  by  the  mob.  These  circum- 
stances weighed  upon  Mead's  mind,  and  made  him  na- 
turally anticipate  personal  danger  whenever  he  saw  Law. 
That  person  afterwards  said,  on  meeting  Dobson,  that  if 
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Mead  had  been  with  him,  they  should  neither  of  them 
go  home  alive.  Mead  therefore  protected  himself  against 
one  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  meditated  his  mtirder. 
Of  the  treatment  experienced  by  Dobson  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  express  our  disgust  and  horror :  the  ^reat 
characteristic  of  the  EngUsh  has  ever  been  bravery. 
Yorkshire  has  sent  to  our  wars  some  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  that  ever  braved  an  enemy's  fire,  or  shed  blood 
in  defence  of  a  country ;  it  v^dll  scarcely  be  credited  that 
any  portion  of  that  county  could  send  forth  such  a 
dastardly  set  of  ruffians  and  cowards  as  those  who,  at 
|Searbro\  attacked  one  helpless  and  unarmed  man. 
With  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  fellow,  (Dobson,) 
we  have  nothing  to  do :  the  best  and  the  worst  man  has 
an  equal  claim  to  protection  from  the  law,  and  to  receive 
punishment,  if  tnat  be  his  due,  by  it,  and  it  alone* 
where  had  Christianity,  where  had  humanity  flown? 
v^hen  a  hundred  persons,  bearing  the  forms  of  men,  could 
kick  a  human  being,  one  from  the  other ;  hunt  him  like 
a  wild  beast ;  respond  to  his  cry  of  agouy,  by  shouts  of 
laughter  and  execration ;  nearly  smother  hifn  with  filth; 
and  then,  senseless  and  inanimate  as  he  was,  bear  him 
about  the  town  as  a  spectacle  for  mirth — this  wa» 
enough ;  the  vnldest  savages  might  have  been  satiated 
by  vengeance ;  but  the  brutes  who  assailed  this  unfortu* 
nate  creature  thought  otherwise :  after  he  had  been 
rescued  from  their  gripe,  they  again  hunted,  again  secured 
him,  threatening,  and  doubtless  intending  to  consummate 
their  crime  by  murdering  him.  The  details  of  thi» 
cowardly,  unmanly,  and  villanous  outrage  will  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  town  in  which  it  occurred,  as  long  as  one 
of  its  perpetrators  exists  in  it.  Law  was  the  promoter 
of  this  base  act,  and  justice  compels  us  to  say  that  he 
merited  the  fate  that  followed  it.   Mead  heard  of  this 

1)roceeding,  and  retired  to  his  house,  prepared  with 
oaded  pistols,  as  it  was  reported  and  currently  believc^d^ 
to  defend  himself  from  a  similar  violence.  At  2  o'clock 
on  the  morning  following  the  commission  of  the  fore- 
going outrage,  IJaw  and  three  others  calted  aloud  at  the 
loor  of  Mead :  with  his  mind  embarrassed  with  the 
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nifierings  of  Dobson,  and  fears  for  his  own  safety,  in  the 
natural  anticipation  that  Law  had  brought  a  mob  to 
iiiialtreat  him,  he  fired,  and  the  consequences  were  as  we 
hsLve  already  detailed. 

The  system  of  riotous  assemblages  taking  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  they  deem  offenders  into  their  own  hands, 
is  most  common  in.  manufacturing  districts,  where  there 
exists  a  majority  of  the  lower  orders.  In  a  less  enlight- 
ened and  less  christian  era,  acts  of  this  lawless  nature 
would  not  excite  so  much  amazement;  but  at  the  present 
day,  when  learning  and  religion  are  equally  dispensing 
their  lig^ht,  it  is  dreadful  to  see  men  descend  to  such'  bar- 
barous brutality.  The  punishment  of  the  pillory,  latterly 
confined  to  offences  peculiarly  exciting  public  abhorrence, 
was  abolished  because  the  populace  became  the  castigators 
of  the  criminal.  The  combinations  of  workmen  for  ad* 
Tanced  wages  have  genei*ally  been  attended  by  assaults 
o(  this  description,  and  in  many  cases  murder  has  ensued. 
To  say  such  things  are  illegal  and  punishable  by  death, 
is  lo  awaken  only  man's  fears  j  charity — ^religion — alike 
forbid  these  atrocities  :  but  there  is  yet  an  appeal  to  which 
the  most  reckless  and  thoughtless  will,  we  trust,  listen — 
an  appeal  to  the  courage  and  magnanimity  natural  to  the 
British  character.  Whatever  a  man's  crimes  may  be, 
.kt  him  have  "fair  play"  in  any  rencontre.  A  crowd, 
hunting  and  ill  using  the  worst  of  criminals,  become  as 
criminal  and  more  brutal  than  himself.  Human  contests 
are  forbidden  by  law  and  by  religion,  but  the  impetuosity 
and  angry  feelings  of  man  may  palliate  them,  when  fairly 
conducted,  man  to  man ;  but  nothing  can  extenuate  the 
baseness  of  him  who  forms  odds  to  injure  a  helpless 
fellow-creature :  in  such  a  mind  the  malignity  of  a 
murderer,  and  the  cowardice  of  a  secret  and  secure 
assassin,  must  be  mingled.  We  have  been  rather  diffuse 
in  our  observations  on  this  subject;  we  trust  not  use- 
lessly so :  though  to  record  crime  is  our  task,  to  prevent 
it  is  no  less  our  duty.  Indulgence  in  the  excesses  of  a 
mob  revolutionized  France,  and  must  debase  any  land. 
It  shall  ever  be  our  effort  to  draw  from  the  cases  under 
our  consideration  such  deductions  as  may  form  themes 
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of  instruction  to  those  with  whom  our  pages  may  become 
familiar. 

Amid  innumerable  anecdotes  of  mob  atrocity  with 
which  the  records  of  all  countries  are  overloaded,  is  one 
of  the  destruction  of  a  spy  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and 
we  relate  it  as  involving  a  degree  of  horrid  ferocity  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  christian  character.  This  wretcn 
had  laid  informations  against  numberless  individuals  who 
had  expiated  their  secular  offences  on  the  rack,  or  in  the 
flames  of  the  auto  defe : — as  on  one  occasion  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  public  execution  of  his  victims,  the 
populace  surrounded  and  took  him  from  the  inquisitorial 
guard,  and  literally  tore  and  kicked  him  into  pieces.  The 
soldiers  of  the  inquisition  seized  several  of  the  ringleaders, 
'exclaiming  "  Where  is  your  victim  ?*'  they  pointed  to  a 
shapeless  and  coagulated  mass  of  blood,  ana  exclaimed, 
'with  a  laugh  of  triumph,  "  There.'*  Maturin,  the  Irish 
novelist,  has  introduced  this  incident  in  one  of  his  pro- 
ctuctions ;  but  the  fact  is  notomous,  and  remains  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  inquisition.  The  Catholic  church 
denounced  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  as  committing 
an  outrage  against  its  edicts ;  but  humanity  denounced 
them  as  revolting  against  every  feeling  that  nature  bad 
implanted  in  their  breasts,  or  reason  cherished  there. 

The  trial  of  Mead  and  Belt  produced  as  great  a  sensa- 
tion in  Yorkshire  as  those  involving  much  higher  crimes, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  Mead  has,  since  his  enlarge- 
ment, feared  to  settle  in  or  near  Scarbro*.  We  say  we 
regret  this,  because,  though  we  do  not  sympathize  at  all 
with  the  man,  we  consider  his  dread  of  returning  thither 
as  a  tacit  reproach  upon  the  protecting  power  of  the 
magistracy,  and  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scarbro'  and  its  vicinity. 


INFANTICIDE. 
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MARTIN    SLACK. 


It  mmiPd  on  him :  its  babj  breath 

Fanning  a  brow  that  lower'd  with  strife — 

The  father  iJUrneonsignM  to  death 
The  creature  he  hiui  given  life. 
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Sheffield.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  but  respectable  pa- 
ROts.  He  received  the  education  generally  bestowed 
00  those  destined  to  get  their  bread  as  workmen,  imd  in 
1820  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  brace-bit  maker ;  and 
it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  speak  of  those  habits  that 
ultimately  brought  bim  to  an  ignominious  death :  in 
doin^  so,  we  fear,  we  shall  have  to  state  a  few  unpalatable 
truths. 

Apprentices  and  working  men  in  such  towns  as 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  bear  a 
great  affinity  in  mind  and  habits :  they  are  generally 
used  to  endure  much  privation  through  the  week — to 
save  their  money  with  a  rigid  and  praiseworthy  economy 
— to  purchase  from  these  savings  respectable  garments 
for  their  Sunday  wear,  and  to  expend  the  rest  in  violating 
the  sacred  character  of  the  Sabbath-day.  We  are  not 
amongst  those  who  wish  to  immure  young  persons ;  a 
walk  upon  the  day  of  rest  may  be  at  once  healthful  to 
soul  and  body.  Man  never  feels  more  natural  gratitude  to 
his  Creator  than  when  he  is  inhaling  the  pure  breath  of 
nature,  and  breathing  the  air  of  liberty.  But  Sunday 
mornings,  in  th^  towns  we  have  named,  are  too  frequently 
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devoted  to  brutal  sports ;  exhibitions  where  the  tortare 
of  one  creature  is  made  the  amusement  of  others.  BuU- 
baitingy  dog-fighting,  throwing  at  the  cock,  are  some  of 
these  disgraceful  amusements.  The  author  pledges  him- 
self to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  he  says,  that 
in  one  of  the  towns  that  he  has  named,  twelve  brutes 
lately  purchased  a  blind  horse,  (destined  for  the  nackers) 
took  it  forth  into  a  field,  and  employed  the  Sabbath- 
day  in  shooting  at  it ;  it  being  understood,  that  he  who 
dealt  its  death-blow  should  become  possessor  of  the  car- 
case. The  greatest  portion  of  the  wretches  who  made 
this  animal's  agonies  their  sport,  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
wretched  creature  received  wounds  in  nearly  every  part 
of  his  body,  ere  a  coup  de  grace  consigned  him  to  the 
dogs.  In  Stamford,  the  author  was  present  at  a  bull 
bait  conducted  in  the  public  streets,  and  entirely  through 
the  town ;  and  by  an  immemorial  custom  (for  this  is 
done  annually)  if  the  parties  can  succeed  in  killing  or 
throwing  the  bull  over  the  bridge,  by  a  certain  hour,  they 
are  allowed  another  animal  to  hunt,  torture,  and  de- 
stroy. How  the  magistracy  of  these  districts  are  employed, 
we  know  not;  but  this  we  know,. that  such  proceedings 
are  as  disgraceful  to  them  as  to  the  brates  by  whopi  they 
are  perpetrated.  He,  who  being  employed  to  suppress, 
permits  crime,  shares  the  obloquy  of  the  criminals. 

It  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  all  our  readers, 
that  there  are  particular  parts  of  all  the  towns  we  have 
named,  where  decently  dressed  persons  cannot  walk 
without  meeting  innumerable  insults.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  on  the  Sabbath-day,  when  the  working  classes 
are  invariably  loitering  about  the  streets.  Through  the 
towns  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  no  decent 
female  can  walk  unmolested  after  dusk ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  even  the  presence  of  one  of  the  other  sex  cannot 
protect  her  against  a  gang  of  cowardly  ruffians,  who  linger 
about  the  streets  to  insult  any  one  in  apparently  better 
circumstances  than  themselves,  and  who  take  the  grossest 
liberties  with  unprotected  women.  This  is  not  merely 
brutal,  it  is  unnatural ;  it  should  be  visited  with  the  most 
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ffvere  punishment ;  but  it  is  apparently  passed  over  with 
^thy^  and  for  this  reason — the  wives,  daughters,  and 
asters  of  those  who  frame  our  laws,  never  go  forth  (if  by 
aov  chance  they  are  in  manufacturing  districts)  without 
such  attendance  as  would  render  any  attack  upon  them 
impossible.  They  are  usually  in  carriages,  or  if  oy  chance 
ofl  foot  are  attended  by  such  a  guard  of  servants,  or  of 
friends,  as  insure  protection.     Those  who  make  and  who 
dispense  our  laws  are,  therefore,  never  personally  Qware 
of  the  evils  we  are  detailing,  evils  of  which  the  middle 
classes  of  life  have  long  loudly  complained.    But  we  have 
not  at  present  to  do  with  the  annoyances  to  which  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  community  (especially  females) 
are  exposed  in  manufacturing  districts ;  our  immediate 
purpose  is  to  shew  how  the  practice  of  these  excesses,  the 
commission  of  these  offences,  and  the  offering  of  such 
insults  brutalize  the  mind,  until  the  perpetrators  are  led 
on  to  delight  in  the  annoyance  and  agony  they  inflict  on 
their  fellow-creatures — until  they  learn  to  regard  women 
as  mere  objects  of  animal  gratification,  whom  they  attack 
like  ruffians,  ruin,  and  desert.    Martin  Slack  had  formed 
one  in  many  of  those  Sabbath-breaking  parties ;  he  had, 
hke  his  fellows,  delighted  in  attacking  strangers,  in  in- 
sulting women :  he  had  acquired  notions  of  lawless  li- 
berty— that  liberty  which  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  doing 
what  is  most  agreeable  to  your  own  passions,  without  re- 
gard to  the  wishes  or  sufferings  of  others.     Had  his 
parents  taken  proper  precautions,  or  had  the  habits  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated  been  checked  by  the 
interference  of  the  magistracy,  he  might  now  have  been 
an  useful  and  respectable  member  of  society. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  arbitrary  power ;  we  perfectly 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  command  said  to  have 
been  issued  by  his  present  Majesty — "  Do  not  interfere 
with  the  sports  of  the  people ;"  but  this  refers  only  to 
their  lawful  sports,  and  not  to  such  practices  as  involve 
the  annoyance  of  individuals,  or  the  torture  of  animals. 
Cowardice  is  the  basis  of  all  such  outrages ;  and  on  that 
ground  (putting  morality  out  of  the  question)  they  should 
be  suppressed.    They  affect  the  national  character  much 
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inore  than  casual  observers  may  imagine.  Foreigners 
myariably  name  the  tendency  of  the  lower  orders  to  in- 
sult, persons  weaker  than  themselves  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation.  Is  the  fame  of  a  country  thus  to 
be  maligned  from  the  evil  habits  of  a  small  portion  of  its 
population  ? 

We  earnestly  call  upon  all  i^dividuals  henceforth  to 
give  any  person  (insulting  them  wantonly)  into  custody. 
We  are  sure  that  the  police  will  promptly  perform  their 
duty,. and  the  enlightened  magistracy  will  soon,  by  their 
decisions,  (which  in  such  cases  may  be  final)  send  forth 
examples  which  will  warn  the  mere  thoughtless,  and  awe 
those  who  are  determinedly  base. 

We.must  resume  the  history  of  Slack.  With  a  mind 
imbued  with  these  incipient  lessons  of  brutality,  unre- 
strained by  religion  and  unawed  by  law,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Haigh  :  he  was  then  about 
sixteen,  and  she  was  nearly  the  same  age.  They  became 
mutually  attached  to  each  other ;  the  girl  sincerely  so : 
the  truth  of  his  affection  may  be  fairly  doubted.  True 
love  regards  only  the  happiness  of  the  object,  but  Slack 
felt  only  a  passion  for  the  unfortunate  girl :  he  gratified 
lliat  passion  at  the  expence  of  her  virtue,  and  ere  Martin 
was  eighteen,  she  felt  the  approaching  consequence  of 
becoming  a  mother.  The  parish  authorities  enforced  her 
to  make  oath  as  to  who  was  the  father  of  the  child,  in 
order  to  their  proceeding  against  him  for  indemnity 
against  its  support.  Slack  was  accordingly  taken  up, 
and  being  unable  to  give  sufficient  security,  committed 
to  prison :  he  was  ultimately  released  on  his  friends  be- 
coming sureties.  He  had  then  a  weekly  stipend  to  pay 
towards  the  support  of  his  infant :  this  interfered  with 
those  pleasures  in  which  he  indulged,  and  he  formed  the 
dreadful  resolution  of  murdering  his  babe.  He  effected 
his  horrid  purpose — was  seized  on  the  day  of  the  per- 
petration of  his  crime — fully  committed,  and  on  the  27th 
of  March  following,  put  upon  his 

TRIAL. 

Baron  Huixogk  took  his  seat  at  half-past  nine. 
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Hie  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  read  an  indictment  charging 
Martin  Slack  with  the  wilful  murder  of  a  female  infant 
<Ud,  at  Sheffield. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
kd  a  very  boyish  appearance,  listened  very  attentively^ 
tnd  pleaded  ''  Not  guilty:' 

Ma.  MiLNER  then  stated  the  case,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  have  already  narrated ;  and  called  the  follow- 
ing*  witnesses — 

ELiIZABeth  Haigh  deposed  that  she  resided  with 
her  parents  in  West  Bar,  Sheffield ;  became  acquainted 
with   prisoner  in  1826— became  attached  to  him  :   the 
consequence  of  their  connection  was  pregnancy.     Dis- 
covered that  she  was  so  about  February  last.    Was  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  affiliated  the  child  upon  prisoner, 
who,  in  default  of  bail,  was  committed  to  Wakefield. 
Se  came  out  soon  afterwards,  and  visited  witness ;  was 
with  her  the  night  before  her  confinement :  bought  a 
tttt  and  some  children's  playthings.     After  her  confine-* 
ment,  he  visited  and  appeared  very  fond  both  of  her  and 
t&e  child.     On  the  22nd  of  November,  he  was  with  her 
two  hours,  and  asked  what  time  she  would  be  up  next 
iDommg.    She  told  him  '*  early;"  and  accordingly  rose 
on  the  23rd  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  took  the 
child  down  stairs.     Her  brother  (seventeen  years  old) 
was  lying  on  a  squab  in  the  kitchen :  he  got  up  from 
thence,  and  sat  in  a  chair,  where  he  fell  asleep.    Witness 
made  up  a  little  bed  of  a  coat  and  a  piece  of  printed 
cotton  for  the  child  on  the  squab,  and  laid  the  infant  there 
after  suckling  her.     Child  was  then  in  perfect* health* 
Prisoner  came  at  or  before  seven  o'clock,  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire.     Witness  left  him  there,  whilst  she 
w^it  up  stairs  to  finish  dressing  herself:   had  scarcely 
got  up,  when  she  heard  the  child  scream — returned  im- 
mediately, and  found  prisoner  with  the  child  in  his  arms. 
The  infant's  month  was  against  prisoner's  left  breast. 
Took  the  in&nt  from  him,  and  saw  something  like  fire 
issue  from  its  mouth,  and  a  liquid  of  the  colour  of  brim^ 
stone  run  from  it.    She  press^  the  infant's  mouth  to  hev 
own  cheek,  and  was  burnt  by  it.    Some  of  the  hquid 
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fell  from  the  child's  mouth  on  to  i^itness*  arm,  and  the 
skin  peeled  off  from  thence.  Witness  said  "  Oh !  Martin, 
what  have  you  given  to  the  child.*'  Prisoner  said, 
"Nothing"  at  all;  it's  only  sick,  you  had  best  g^ve  it 
some  water."  Witness  said,  you  have  poisoned  my  baby, 
and  screamed  out  to  her  father  and  mother  who  were 
above.  Prisoner  said,  "If  you  do  this,  I'U  leave  the 
house,"  and  immediately  went  out.  A  doctor  was  sent 
for  instantly,  but  the  child  died  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.     It  was  five  weeks  old. 

[This  unfortunate  girl  gave  her  evidence  with  great 
clearness,  but  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears 
the  moment  she  was  conducted  from  the  witnesses 
box.     Slack  looked  at  her  intently  all  the  while 
she  wasgivingevidence,  but  betrayed  no  emotion.] 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haigh  corroborated  a  portion  of  their 
daughter's  statement,  as  did  twoof  their  children  (brother 
and  sister  of  Elizabeth,)  they  proved  the  child's  agonies, 
and  the  burning  of  Elizabeth's  cheek  and  arm  by  col- 
lision with  the  infant's  mouth. 

George  Wells,  (mason,)  is  brother-in-law  to 
Elizabeth  Haigh.  Knew  prisoner  well.  Was  at  Haigh's 
house  on  Friday,  the  21st  of  Nov.,  two  days  before  the 
death  of  the  child ;  Elizabeth  and  Martin  were  together. 
She  was  fondling  the  child,  and  put  it  towards  its  father, 
saying,  "Take  it,  Martin."  He  refused,  and  said,  "Take 
it  away,  I  want  no  such  thing  near  me."  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning,  heard  the  child  scream  violently — 
looked  out  of  his  own  window,  and  saw  prisoner  running 
down  the  yard  from  Haigh's  house. 

John  Pearce  Lewis,  apprentice  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
surgeon,  was  called  in  a  little  after  7  in  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  of  Nov.,  to  attend  the  child :  found  her  very 
ill  and  foaming  at  the  mouth*  The  lips,  chin,  neck,  and 
part  of  the  face  were  greatly  discoloured.  From  the 
odour  that  issued  from  the  infant's  mouth,  he  thought 
she  had  swallowed  aqua  fortis.  Witness  administered 
warm  water,  (to  dilute  the  poison,)  then  gave  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Habdy,  surgeon,  was  called  in  on  the  morning 
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of  the  23rd.     Mr.  Lewis  was  there.     Oave  child  a  little 

ipecacuanha  and  water,  and  also  some  calcined  magnesia 

aioKl  water.     The  child  became  worse,  and  soon  expired. 

Opened  the  body,  (with  Mr.  Jackson,)  the  following* 

day :    the  stomach  was  inflamed  and  gangrened,  the 

tongue  was  discoloured,  the  skin  entirely  off  the  interior 

of  the  mouth,  and  the  gullet  discoloured  from  one  end  to 

the  other.     Found  no  poison  in  the  stomach.     Was  of 

opinion  that  the  child's  death  had  been  occasioned  by 

aqua  fortis  having  been  administered  to  her. 

Mr.  Jackson  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

■  Waterfall,  (constable,)  apprehended  the 
prisoner  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  child 
died.  There  were  bums  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat ;  big 
fingers  were  discoloured.  Witness  asked  prisoner  what 
had  caused  them;  he  said  they  were  occasioned  by  cutting 
sticks  in  a  wood.  Witness  produced  the  clothes,  and 
also  the  coat  and  print  which  Elizabeth  Haigh  had  laid 
under  the  child  upon  the  squab,  together  with  the  child's 
dothes  and  a  gown,  all  of  which  were  stained  yellow. 

Mk.  Hardy  recalled.  Diluted  aqua  fortis  would  oc-* 
casion  such  marks  on  cloth  or  cotton. 

A  fellow  workman  of  prisoner  deposed,  that  on  the 
22nd  (the  day  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  ofience) 

Erisoner  told  a  story  in  the  workshop  of  an  Irish  woman 
aving  been  poisoned  by  taking  aqua  fortis  to  keep  her- 
self warm  while  travelling.  This  witness  gave  prisoner 
an  excellent  character  for  humanity. 

Baron  Hullock. — Prisoner,  what  have  you  to  say 
in  your  defence  ? 

Prisoner. — Why,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  I  am  now  arranged  at  the  bar ;  and  the 
evidences  which  have  come  against  me  have  sworn 
fisdsely,  as  fiatlse  as  can  be  sworn  here. 

Mr.  Cottingham  conducted  the  prisoner's  defence  j 
and  though  precluded  by  law  from  addressing  the  Jury 
in  his  behalf,  contrived,  with  great  ingenuity  in  his  cross- 
examinations  of  the  witnesses,  to  shew  that  Mr.  Haigh 
and  his  family  were  at  enmity  with  prisoner,  and  actuated 
by  spite  against  him,  because  he  had  not  married  Eliza- 
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beth.  The  banns  of  marriage,  it  was  proved,  had  bees 
published  once,  when  the  parents  of  prisoner  (he  beings 
under  age)  forbade  them. 

Baron  Hullock:  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the 
jury,  in  a  few  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of  **  Guilty/^ 

Baron  Huixock:. — Prisoner,  have  you  any  thing  to 
say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
you. 

Prisoner,  (vehemently,)  I  am  not  guilty.  I'm  a 
murdered  man — a  quite  murdered  man. 

Baron  Hui-i-ock. — Martin  Slack  you  have  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder.  To  me  it 
appears  impossible,  according  to  the  evidence,  for  the 
jury  to  have  returned  any  other  verdict ;  a  verdict  which 
consigns  you  to  almost  instant  death.  The  crime  of 
which  you  have  been  convicted  was  attended  with  sueh 
circumstances  as  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  holding 
out  to  you  any  hopes  of  mercy.  It  only  remains  for  me, 
therefore,  earnestly  to  implore  of  you  to  employ  the  short, 
the  very  short  time  you  have  to  live  in  applying  for 
mercy,  where  alone  mercy  can  be  expected.  /  can  hold 
out  no  hopes  of  mercy  to  you — you  must  die  accordini 
to  law.  [The  learned  judge  was  here  much  affected.^ 
In  a  very  few  hours  your  life  must  be  forfeited.*  I  hope, 
therefore,  by  prayer  and  repentance,  you  will  beseech  a 
throne  of  grace. 

Prisoner,  (in  an  angry  tone  replied,)  I  have  no 
reason  to  go  upon  my  knees  for  mercy  j  I  m  innocent. 
The  child's  mother  gave  it  something  in  a  cup,  and  then 
said,  "leave  the  house,  the  child  is  poisoned."  I  went 
away  to  see  a  fellow  apprentice  who  was  ill  at  Hemsworth. 
I  met  Waterfall  as^I  returned,  he  said  I  was  his  prisoner ; 
I  said  very  well,  I  will  go  with  you.  I  declare,  my 
lord,  what  they  swore  against  me  at  Sheffield  was  false, 
and  they've  sworn  falsely  against  me  to-day.  The  Lord 
IS  with  me,  and  he  will  save  my  soul,  for  I  am  innocent. 

*  The  law  says  tiiat  the  murderer  shall  be  executed  m  2M  hours  after  eoQYictioQ, 
•r  the  second  morning  after  trial ;  humanity  has  therefore  suggested  trying  persons 
accused  of  murder  on- Fridays^  as  Sunday  being  a  dies  nan,  (i.  e.  no  day,)  in  law,  they 
tJ^  have  their  |m«f  period  of  existmce  extesi^ed  to  th«  foUowiog  Mondagr. 
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Baron  Hcllock,  I  can  only  say  that  I  can  hold 
•Qt  no  hope  of  mercy  to  you. 

Prisoner. — ^That  doesn't  trouble  my  mind — I  know. 
die  ^rl  is  guilty. 

Baron  Hullock. — It  only  remains  for  me  to  pa8» 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  you,  and  that  is,  that  on 
Monday  next  you  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged  by  the  nedk  until  you  are  dead :  and 
that  afterwank  your  body  be  delivered  to  the  surgeons 
to  be  anatomized  and  dissected,  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul.  f 

Prisoner. — ^You  haven't  done  your  duty — no,  you 
haven't  done  your  duty  to  pass  sentence  on  me.  It's 
Just  what  they  (meaning  the  Haighs)  wanted.  They 
•aid  they  would  have  me  hanged,  and  taken  to  Sheffield 
Ibr  dissection  i  it's  just  what  they  wanted,  and  they  have 
got  th^r  desire. 

The  prisonar  was  removed  from  the  bar  still  exclaim- 
ing against  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 

We  have  alluded  in  a  previous  case  to  a  belief  existing 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  that  if  the  prisoner  does  not 
confess  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  made  to  suffer  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law.  This  absurd  idea,  which  has  not, 
and  never  had  the  least  shadow  of  foundation,  was  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Martin  Slack :  he  indulged 
in  this  hope,  and  in  the  expectation  of  a  reprieve  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  his 

EXECUTION. 

On  Monday  (30th  of  March)  at  noon,  he  was  brought 
upon  the  fatal  scaffold  before  a  large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, amidst  whom  we  are  sorry  to  say  were  many  fe- 
males. It  is  incompatible  with  the  tenderness  of  the  sex 
to  press  forward  to  a  spectacle  of  horror,  which,  though 
it  may  be  calculated  to  impress  beholders  with  awe,  is, 
we  fear,  ultimately  more  likely  to  blunt  than  refine  the 
feelings.  Slack  had  several  religious  visitors,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Rev.  C .  Cator,  of  Skelbrooke ;  this  gentle- 
man had  evidently  the  most  influence  upon  the  prisoner. 
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and  to  him  he  said — **  My  sentcoice  is  just ;"  but  he  im- 
mediately added — ''Mine  was  not  the  hand  that  ad- 
ministered the  poison ;  it  was  ^ven  by  the  mother  of  the 
child.'*  He  prayed  upon  the  scaffold,  but  only  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  clergymen  j  not  fervently,  nor  with  free 
will.  The  cap  was  drawn  over  his  face,  and  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, the  governor  of  the  castle,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  taking  his  hand,  said,  *'  1  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  thing  more  to  say  j"  he  replied  "  No,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
I  am  innocent/'  The  drop  fell  immediately  afterwards^ 
«|d  the  young  criminal  ceased  to  exist. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

J^ffection  for  offspring  is  more  strongly  rooted  in  ma- 
ternal than  paternal  bosoms,  and  this  arises  from  obvious 
causes  :  the  mother  is  bound  to  her  child  by  the  tie  of 
sorrow  and  of  tears  ;  and  grief  is  a  stronger  cementer  of 
attachment  than  joy.  By  the  mysterious  ordinances  of 
Nature,  we  love  those  for  whom  we  have  suffered,  even  more 
strongly  than  those  who  have  suffered  for  us.  Love  in  the 
one  case  far  outweighs  gratitude  in  the  other :  yet  though 
this  be  unquestionable  fact,  in  the  cases  of  infanticide  on 
record,  the  mother  has  generally  been  the  criminal:  the 
excitements  to  the  act  are  the  scorn  of  society  which  those 
unfortunates  encounter  who  have  strayed  from  the  paths 
of  prudence  and  virtue.  The  moralist  should  temper 
censure  with  mercy,  for  the  dread  of  shame  too  often 
urges  a  person  to  commit  a  greater  crime  to  conceal  a 
less.  The  only  circumstances  that  can  be  urged  as  the 
incentives  to  Martin  Slack's  offence,  were  the  obduracy 
of  his  relatives:  when  he  was  first  arrested,  under 
the  order  of  afiiliation,  they  suffered  him  to  go  to  prison, 
and  there  he  doubtless  associated  with  characters  that 
neither  improved  his  disposition  or  his  morals :  he  learned 
there  to  stifle  the  affections  of  a  father,  and  look  upon 
the  infant  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  When  he  re- 
gained his  liberty,  his  early  dissipation  was  the  frequent 
^eme  of  discussion  at  his  father's  house.  The  stipend 
he  was  enforced  to  pay  was  begrudged  equally  by  him 
and  them ;  and  his  father,  who  should  have  led  his  soa 
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iom  the  paths  of  vice,  tacitly  approved  of  his  actions  by  • 
iedring  him  not  to  marry  the  girl.    After  the  wrong  had 
ieen  committed,  marriage  was  the  only  atonement  in  his 
power — he  was  willing  to  make  it ;  even  the  banns  were 
paUished — when    the   father    stepped  in  to  forbid  it. 
This  act  we  apprehend  the  unhappy  parent  must  have 
long  since  repented ;  but  the  consequences  of  his  con* 
duct  may  nrove  a  warning  to  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced.    Notwithstanding  all  the  dictums  against  early 
marriages,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  is  far  better  to 
suffer  two  persons  circumstanced  like  Elizabeth   and 
Martin  to  become  man  and  wife,  than  by  denial  to  force 
them  to  a  continuance  of  illicit  intercourse,  and  tempt 
them  too  probably  to  destroy  the  fruit  of  it. 

In  all  the  continental  countries,  early  marriages  are 
more  frequent  than  in  England :  this,  in  the  southern 
latitudes,  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  climate, 
and  the  precocity  observable  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ; 
hot  we  are  mistaken  if  it  has  not  its  basis  more  in  policy 
tkan  necessity.  It  is  a  mistake,  (and  physiology  lefutes 
it,)  to  imagine  that  early  marriages  would  involve  an  in- 
crease of  population ;  and  it  is,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
peculiarly  desirable  that  every  being  should,  (if  it  be 
possible,)  wed  the  first  object  of  his  or  her  affections.  It 
needs  little  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  or 
the  state  of  civilized  society,  to  ascertain  that  scarcely  one 
individual  in  a  thousand  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty 
without  having  so  fixed  his  or  her  affections.  If  by  any 
circumstances  marriage  is  then  rendered  impossible,  that 
being  becomes  most  probably  reckless,  flying  to  sensual 
gratifications  for  relief  from  thought.  It  has  become  a 
custom  to  laugh  at  **  love  tales,"  and  call  these  predilecti- 
ons the  fancies  of  children ;  and  urge  that  parents  know 
best  as  to  their  future  wel^re — but  ridicule  is  not  a  test 
of  truth.  There  are  certain  minds  that,  from  natural 
obtusity,  cannot  be  swayed  by  reasoning ;  they  must  be 
appeal^  to,  through  the  medium  of  their  passions  and 
their  wishes.  A  very  ignorant  man  may  be  capable  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  affection,  and  the  object  of  that 
affection  can  do  more  to  g^de  such  a  being  than  the 
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voice  of  a  teacher  could  hope  to  persuade,  or  even  the  arm 
of  the  law  succeed  to  enforce.  It  is  by  restraining  mar- 
ijagesy  and  thereby  negatively  encouraging  the  young 
and  igfnorant  classes  in  acquaintance  with  the  lowest  and 
most  depraved  of  women,  that  crime  is  wofidly  increased. 
The  household  expences  of  a  married  man,  with  three  or' 
four  children,  fall  far  short  of  the  amount  expended  in 
vice  by  a  single  one  who  is  once  given  up  to  bad  courses : 
added  to  which  he  leads  others  into  his  path ;  ruins  his 
relatives  by  his  habits  of  idleness  and  profusion,  and  his 
companions  by  the  evil  contagion  of  his  example.  ^*  If 
there  were  none  but  good  women,  we  should  have  no 
bad  men,"  has  been  said  long  ago ;  and  time  has  proved 
that  (amid  the  lower  classes  at  least)  the  one  sex  must 
ever  determine  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  other. 
If  our  young  women  were  better  educated,  and  more  care 
bestowed  upon  them  during  girlhood,  they  would  be 
better  fitted  for  the  task  that  must  ultimately  devolve 
upon  them — i.  e.  the  reforming  the  taste  and  habits  of  a 
husband,  and  fixing  in  his  mind  a  love  of  that  domestic 
tranquillity,  which  can  alone  prove  the  basis  of  content 
and  happiness. 

The  case  of  Slack  is  one  where  peculiar  atrocity  in- 
volved notoriety  and  punishment;  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  cases  of  crime  resulting  from  the  same  habits  as  his, 
that  never  meet  the  light : — the  offspring  of  some  guilty 
mother,  reared  in  misery  and  neglect,  uneducated,  im- 
clothed,  attacked  bv  some  loathsome  disease,  inherited 
probably  firom  the  rather,  or  caused  and  increased  by  the 
squalid  wretchedness  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  may  be 
seen  daily  before  our  eyes ;  many  such  objects  live  in 
agony  and  die  in  ignorance ;  no  law  takes  cognizance 
of  their  fate ;  they  are  the  victims  of  unbridled  passions, 
of  unrestrained  vices ;  and  whilst  a  prejudice  against 
early  marriage  exists,  these  evils  will  exist  too.  Hundreds 
like  Slack  will  become  parents  to  infants,  of  whose  fate 
they  are  careless ;  to  whom  they  feel  no  tie,  and  for  whom 
they  own  no  affection.  From  the  character  of  the  mother, 
they  will  feel  suspicious  of  their  offspring,  and  that  sus- 
picion will  ultimately  d^enerate  into  hatred  of  it. 
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Though  we  have  thus  traced  the  causes  that  led  to 
Sack's  crime,  nothing  can  extenuate  it.  Of  all  acts  of 
brutality,  that  towards  an  infant  is  the  least  accountable. 
Our  Saviour's  words  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  is  warrant 
of  the  purity  and  innocence  of  which  the  countenace  of  a 
habe  is  the  type.  Fuller  has  beautifully  said  of  young 
children,  that  their  helplessness  was  their  best  defence, 
and  that  'Uheir  not  speaking  spake  for  them.''  Slack 
must  have  steeled  his  heart  against  all  the  most  natural 
feelings,  ere  he  could  have  meditated  such  a  murder  ; 
and  have  been  dead  to  humanity,  ere  he  executed  it. 
The  infant  slumbered  in  innocence  before  him ;  a  helpless, 
lovely  creature,  that  but  for  him  had  never  had  a  being 
and  that  existence  which  he  (under  heaven)  had  given, 
he  could  destroy — destroy  too,  by  dreadful  torture. 

The  pitiful  cowardice  of  this  murderer  was  particularly 
exemplified  by  his  attempt  to  fix  the  crime  upon  the 
■other,  to  whom  it  is  but  justice  to  say  no  suspicion  can 
ittach.  She  had  ever  evinced  a  tender  affection  for  the 
babe,  which  he  had  not :  she  had  endured  the  shame 
and  obloquy  attendant  upon  having  an  illegitimate  child, 
and  had  no  more  to  fear  Upon  that  score ;  and  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  she  had  little  to  gain  or  save  by  the 
child's  death.  The  man  that  could  form  a  plot  so  dia- 
bolical ;  could  coolly  purchase  the  poison,  and  at  such  a 
moment  administer  it,  could  be  capable  of  any  project, 
however  villanous,  to  escape  punishment.  Guilt  is  ever 
timorous  ;  cruelty  allied  to  cowardice,  and  treachery  to 
both.  Such  a  perverted  mind  as  Slack's  would  have 
been  productive  of  much  misery,  and  providence  wisely 
ordained  that  his  career,  though  bloody,  should  be  short. 
He  died  in  his  boyhood,  unpitied  by  any :  he  expired  in 
the  act  of  uttering  a  proved  and  useless  falsehood,  and 
went  with  the  lie  scarcely  cold  upon  his  lips  into  the 
presence  of  his  Maker — there  all  human  speculation  ends. 
The  day  will  come  when  his  fate,  amid  the  fate  of  myriads, 
shall  be  revealed;  and  may  he  then  meet  the  mercy 
that  he  neither  invoked  nor  deserved. 
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And  Mothtn  have,  with  desp'rate  hands,  wrought  harm 
To  little  lives  from  their  owu  bosoms  lent. 

Matubiit. 

VyHIU)  murder  is  more  frequent  in  England  than  in 

any  other  christian  country.  This  is  an  appalling  fact, 
and  has  been  urged  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  set  upon 
female  chastity ;  but  it  is  surely  throwing  a  stain  upon 
the  British  cnaracter  to  say  that  murder  is  considered 
less  odious  than  incontinence.  The  Spartans  inculcated 
the  dreadful  doctrine  that  there  was  no  atrocity  in  crime 
if  it  could  be  concealed,  and  this  fatal  principle  of  con- 
cealment has  driven  many  on  to  greater  vices  to  cover  the 
less.  The  love  of  a  mother  for  her  offspring  has,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  been  considered  me  strongest 
of  human  feelings ;  and  we  firmly  believe  is  so  equally 
in  barbarous*  and  civilized  society.  Of  what  "im- 
penetrable stuff*'  that  bosom  can  be  formed  which  har- 
bours the  design  of  murdering  an  infant,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  most  virtuous  mind  can  conceive  the 
way  in  which  revenge  and  hatred  may  operate  on  a 
human  being,  until  they  excite  him  on  from  violence  to 

*  Historians  affirm  that  children  in  China,  from  a  redundant  population,  aie  filing 
into  rivers  and  common  highways,  nay  sold  for  food ;  but  these  statements  should  be 
received  with  suspicion,  as  they  are  made  respecting  a  country  and  persons  of  whom 
little  is  absolutely  known,  and  because  the  assertion  is  at  variance  with  the  Datural 
love  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  all  breasts.  Laws,  customs,  and  habits,  maj  ^'^'— 
in  diffierent  natioxis,  but  the  heart  is  the  Mune  in  any  climate. 
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Mrder ;  but  the  slayinsf  of  a  child  is  an  act  motiveless 
lod  unprovoked  :  the  odTv  extenuation  urged  is,  that  a 
lense  of  shame  caused  the  fatal  deed.      How  incom- 
patible with  reason  does  it  appear,  that  the  mind  that  is 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  shrink  from  the  reproaches  of  the 
world  for  straying  from  virtue,  should  be  hardy  enough 
to  dare  the  anger  of  the  Deity  by  committing  murder. 
The  case  that  at  present  occupies  our  attention  is  very 
different  in  its  details  from  the  last,  though  in  its  result 
it  formed  a  melancholy  parallel. 

Ann  Haywood  wes  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year 
1782.  Her  parents  were  labouring  people,  and  she  was 
brought  up  with  very  little  attention  devoted  to  her  morals, 
and  none  to  her  education.  At  the  age  of  13  she  went 
into  service,  and  for.  a  very  considerable  time  conducted 
herself  with  propriety ;  indeed,  few  persons  of  her  station 
in  life  could  be  found  who  united  so  many  apparent  good/ 
<pulities  as  Ann  Haywood.  She  was  always  of  a  violent 
t^nper,  but  of  a  kind  disposition,  particularly  tofuiimals; 
tad  her  good  nature  to  cnildren,  of  whom  she  was  always 
reiy  fond,  was  remarkable.  Her  temper  had,  more  than 
once,  deprived  her  of  her  situations ;  and  she  was  out  of 
|daoe  in  the  year  1802,  when  she  first  met  with  a  young 
man  who  was  the  remote  cause  of  her  ignominious  death. 
An  acquaintance  subsisted  between  them  for  some  time, 
and  Ann  was  led  into  a  belief  that  she  should  become  his 
wife  ;  but  he,  it  seems,  trifled  with  her  hopes,  took  ad- 
vantafi^e  of  the  feeling  that  his  attention  had  inspired,  and 
mined  her.  In  April,  1804,  Ann  Haywood  discovered 
her  situation,  and  urged  her  seducer  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
but  in  vain :  with  cruel  hardihood  he  only  laughed  at 
her  distress,  and  at  length  positively  refused  to  marry 
her,  urging  her  compliance  with  his  entreaties  as  an 
argument  against  her  chastity.  How  truly  is  it  said, 
that  "Vice  has  no  gratitude;"  she  had  given  up  every 
thing  that  was  valuable  to  her,  for  him,  and  he  reproached 
her  K>r  doing  what  he  himself  had  alone  persuaded  her 
to.  Violent  as  her  temperament  was,  it  seems  she  me- 
ditated no  revenge  against  her  seducer ;  but  in  the  July 
fidiowing  she  left  the  service  she  was  then  in^  and  whem 
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he  had.  often  visited  her,  and  consequently  where  some 
slight  suspicion  had  already  arisen. '  She  obtained  a  sita* 
«tion  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Roodbouse,  of  Rotheram,  and 
^entered  into  his  employment  towards  the  close  of  July. 

That  she  took  great  pains  to  conceal  all  the  appear* 
Jtnces  that  might  indicate  her  pregnancy,  is  certain,  fc^ 
it  was  not  suspected  even  by  her  fellow-servants.     Up  to 
the  morning  on  which  she  bore  the  child,  she  performed 
her  daily  labour  f  and,  on  the  30th  of  November,  came 
down  at  about  half-past  seven  to  her  usual  task :  she 
found  herself  incapable,  begged  another  servant  to  do 
^sonie  few  things  instead  of  her,  and  retired  into  an  out« 
.house — there,  unaided  and  alone,  she  became  a  mother ; 
:and  there,  weak,  ill,  and  wretched  as  she  must  have  been, 
she  found  strength  sufficient  to  murder  her  babe — ^mar- 
dered  it  too  cruelly,  and  with  repeated  stabs.     She  con- 
cealed the  body ;  and  when  afterwards  seen  with  the 
:  blood  of  her  infant  upon  her  person,  made  some  plausible 
excuse,  and  was  unsuspected.     The  following  day,  as 
Mrs.  Roodhouse  thought  **  something  was  wroifg,^'  she 
was  sent  to  her  friends  at  Masbro' :  the  next  morning 
the  body  of  the  infant  was  found.     An  inquest  was  held, 
which  Ann  Haywood  attended  ;  she  confessed  the  chfld 
to  have  been  hers,  but  denied  the  murder,  and  said  the 
.agony  and  confusion  she  was  in  had  destroyed  all  reeok^ 
lection  of  the  transaction.     She  was  kept  (being  very 
weak)  for  sometime  at  Rotherham ;  from  thence,  on  the 
coroner's  warrant,  removed  to  York  Castle,  and  at  th^ 
next  Spring  Assizes  put  upon  her 

TRIAL. 

Baron  Graham  presided ;  and  an  indictment,  ehvg- 
'ing  Ann  Haywood  with  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate 
female  in&nt,  at  Rotheram,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1804,  was  read,  and  prisoner  pleaded  **  Not  ffuiUyy 

Mrs.  Rooduocise. — Prisoner  was  my  servant  -for 
several  days  previous  to  the  SOth  of  November ;  she  had 
been  ilU  and  complained  much:  of  cold  and  paiii  in  bet* 
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A  Female  Seb vant  proved,  that  on  the  90th  of  No« 

mnber  she  was  requested  by  prisoner  to  milk  the  cowt 

br  her,  as  she  was  too  ill :  this  was  about  eight  o^clock 

m  the  morning ;  prisoner  was  leaning  against  the  sink 

ia  the  kitehen,  and  apparently  in  pain.     Witoess  went 

oat  to  milk  the  cows ;  on  her  return  prisoner  was  not  there. 

Mrs.  Roodhouse  asked  for  prisoner ;  she  was  sought  for 

and  found  in  the  out-house.     The  floor  and  prisoner's 

hands  were  covered  with  blood.     Left  prisoner  for  helpi 

on  returning  found  ashes  on  prisoner's  hands.     Washed 

prisoner,  and  put  her  to  bed.     Whilst  in  her  bed-room^ 

told  her  that  one  of  the  servants  had  gone  to  wash  the 

floor  of  the  outhouse,  and  had  taken  a  light  with  her. 

Prisoner  said,  "6 — d  d n  her,  what  does  she  expect 

to  find  ?  there  is  nothing  to  find."  Searched  her  bed* 
room  the  day  following,  and  found  a  common  penknife 
belonging  to  prisoner  under  her  bed ;  it  was  smeared 
with  blood.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  out-house  was 
exanained,  and  the  soil  being  removed,  th^  body  of  a  very 
hrge,  full  grown,  new-bom,  female  infant  found,  in  a 
very  lacerated  state. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  surgeon,  of  Rotherham,  examined 
the  body  of  the  child,  and  found  two  small  punctures  on 
the  left  side  of  its  face,  a  small  cut  on  the  left  angle  of 
the  mouth,  a  puncture  on  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder, 
and  a  deep  incision  from  the  right  ear  to  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  navel,  by  which  lacerations  the  child 
was  disembowelled,  (the  integuments  being  separated,) 
and  the  collar  bone  and  ribs  entirely  cut  through :  the 
wounds  had  been  inflicted  by  a  sharp  instrument,  such 
as  the  knife  produced  in  court. 

Visited  prisoner  same  day,  and  found  her  breasts  full 
and  inflamed ;  ordered  them  to  be  drawn.  Next  morn- 
ing about  a  dram  of  milk  was  produced.  Prisoner's 
appearance  indicated  a  recent  deliveiy ;  but  it  was  within 
the  compass  of  possibility  that  such  appearances  might 
arise  from  another  cause. 

The  prisoner's  statement  at  the  inquest  was  then  read, 
it  ran  thus — ••  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  have  borne  the 
child  in  the  out-house,  but  I  did  not  murder  it.    The 
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blood  upon  the  knife  was  occasioned  by  my  having 
dressed  a  fowl  with  it  the  day  before/' 

A  female  fellow-servant  of  prisoner  recalled. — ^D^ed 
this  latter  assertion,  and  said  that  prisoner  express^ 
great  repugnance  at  taking  away  life :  she  had  never 
once  killed  a  fowl  whilst  in  Mr.  Roodhouse's  service. 
'Witness  had  always  performed  that  duty  for  her. 

Prisoner  when  called  on  for  her  defence,  said, — "  I  am 
innocent — 1  am  innocent  of  the  mtircfer." 
'    The  Judge  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  a  verdict  of 
"  Guilty''  was  immediately  returned  by  the  Jury. 

Prisoner  flin^ng  herself  on  her  knees,  and  clasping^ 
her  hands,  cried  "  Spare  me,  my  lord.  Oh !  my  lord, 
spare  me  :  have  mercy  upon  me.  Mercy,  mercy,  mercy, 
oh!    Lord! 

Baron  Graham. — Unhappy  young  woman — I  can 
shew  you  no  mercy :  your  crime  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
mercy  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Dismiss  from  your 
mind  such  useless  expectations,  and  address  yourself  to 
that  Almighty  Power  who,  being  infinite  in  mercy,  and 
seeing  into  the  recesses  of  your  heart,  will  make  those 
allowances  for  a  defective  education,  and  the  influence 
of  bad  connections  and  pernicious  examples,  that  human 
laws  cannot  make. 

Having  assumed  the  cap  of  condemnation,  the  learned 
judge  then  passed  the  awful  sentence  in  the  usual  form. 
The  prisoner  heard  it  with  hysteric  sobs,  and  then  fell 
into  a  fainting  fit,  in  which  state  she  was  removed  from 
the  bar.  She  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief  whilst 
in  prison,  and  asked  frequently  to  see  the  father  of  her 
child.  She  confessed  the  murder,  acquitted  him  of  any 
participation  in  it,  and  said  he  had  no  reason  even  to 
suspect  her  dreadful  determination.* 

On  the  Monday  morning  she  was  led  out  to  execution  ; 
the  crowd  was  unusually  great.  She  was  very  composed, 
and  seemed  to  have  done  with  all  the  business  of  life ; 
indeed  her  firmness  was  the  theme  of  admiration,  for  it 
was  wholly  distinct  from  any  appearance  of  callosity  of 

*  How  different  wa«  this  poor  creature's  conduct  to  the  cowardly  and  baie  armia- 
tiMi  of  Mania  Slack,  when  upon  the  Bcaffi>ld. 
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bding  or  bmvido.  Wilkinson  (the  ninrderer)  soffenad 
mth  ber,  and  they  prayed  together  (or  some  few  mo- 
nents.  In  person  i^he  wa^ prepossessing;  and  from  the 
fiUal  interest  that  her  situation  g^ve  her,  appeared  pe- 
cuKariy  so  on  the  last  morning  of  her  existefice.  The 
number  of  females  in  the  crowd  was  very  great.  She 
seemed  truly  penitent,  and  received  the  sacrament  a  litde 
while  previous  to  her  execution.  She  looked  earnestly 
at  the  preparations  for  her  <]estruction,  but  did  not  be- 
tray any  fear :  she  shed' no  tear — she  heaved  no  sigh — 
she  did  not  even  betray  an  emotion  when  the  fatal  cord 
was  adjusted  about  her  neck.  The  drop  fell,  and  she 
expired  without  a  struggle, 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

A  question  naturally  arises  amid  this  tale  of  guilt,  of 
misery,  and  murder. — Where  was  the  causer  of  this 
crime  ?  Where  was  the  seducer  ? — Unscathed,  and  at 
liberty  :  the  reprobation  of  the  jury  was  not  directed  to- 
wards him ;  the  outcry  of  society  was  not  raised  against 
him.  We  do  not  extenuate  her  guilt  when  we  denounce 
his  :  had  be  not  betrayed  her  into  one  crime,  she  would 
not,  could  not,  have  committed  the  other.  He  embittered 
the  existence  of  that  wretched  girl ;  he  destroyed  her 
character  and  deserted  her,  to  bear  the  fruits  of  her  shame 
as  she  best  might ;  he  left  her  heedless  of  her  fate,  or  the 
fate  of  her  offspring.  Seeing  what  the  result  of  that  de- 
sertion was,  let  us  consider  for  one  moment  what  their 
relative  situations  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been 
perjured.  She  would  have  been  his  wife  :  they  would 
have  been  poor  probably,  but  poverty  need  not  be 
wretched.  The  child  (which  by  Mr.  Wilkinson's  state- 
ment was  bom  remarkably  healthy)  might  have  been  a 
blessing  to  them :  they  might  have  lived  together  in 
peace  and  in  happiness,  enjoying  the  respect  of  their 
friends,  and  have  died  with  unseared  hearts,  and  with 
good  names  to  follow  them  to  the  grave.  Look  at  the 
sad  reverse :  he  doomed  her  to  months  of  misery ;  the 
agony  of  the  mother  was  rendered  tenfold  by  the  circum* 
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Stances  under  which  she  became  so :  to  conceal  tlie  shttm^ 
that  he  had  thrown  upon  her,  she  forfeited  all  claims  to 
human  sympathy,  and  committed  a  crime  almost  too 
great  for  divine  mercy.  She  languished  the  remaining 
months  of  her  existence  in  a  prison,  and  perished  on  a 
scaffold.  If  one  spark  of  pity  or  remorse  remained  iu 
his  breast,  what  must  he  have  suffered  on  that  dreadful 
morning,  when  hereBected  that  the  form  he  had  enfolded, 
swang  in  the  breeze  as  a  warning  to  a  gaping  multitude; 
and  that  the  bosom  that  had  throbbed  to  bis  own,  was,  by 
the  hands  of  the  law,  consigned  to  the  knife  of  the  dis* 
aector.  We  know  not  what  has  become  of  this  wretched 
man :  in  all  probability  he  yet  exists ;  if  so,  we  would 
not  embitter  that  existence  by  reprobation  ;  if  he  be  im- 
bued with  human  sympathies,  the  fate  of  Ann  Haywood 
must  have  formed  one  of  those  withering  recollections 
that  at  once  neutralizes  all  joy,  and  renders  pointless  the 
barb  of  sorrow :  it  will  be  as  Moore  has  exquisitely  said— ^ 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
It9%leak  shade  alike  o*er  our  joys  and  our  wpes ; 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  brings 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  nor  affliction  a  sting. 

The  criminal  law  of  this  country  contains  no  statute 
against  seduction,  though  a  man  obtaining  goods  to  the 
Value  of  ten-pence,  under  false  pretences^  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment or  transportation  :  he  who  under  the  ''  false 
Eretence'*  of  love,  and  with  a  promise  of  marriage  that 
e  nevoid  means  to  fulfil,  plunders  an  unsuspecting 
creature  of 

That  jewel 
Which  life  has  no  price  to  name  for, 

is  unassailable,  but  by  a  tedious  action  for  damages, 
which,  where  parties  are  mutually  poor,  is  what  the 
Hibernians  call  an  "impossible  remedy  ;"  for  no  attorney 
would  bring  an  action,  the  casts  of  which  alone,  neither 
plaintiff  or  defendant  would  ever  be  able  to  pay.  Surely 
this  hiatus  in  our  book  of  statutes  should  be  filled ;  a  crime 
90  destructive  and  so  general  should  not  go  unpunished. 
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Sedaction,  in  itself,  a  heinous  sin,  is  the  primary  cause  of 
timost  every  crime  that  disg^ces  the  country  :  the  vic« 
tims  of  libertines  go  forth  and  make  victims  in  their 
tarn ;  for,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  tempted  turns 
temptress,  and  she  who  was  led  on  to  one  crime  by 
her  lover,  leads  many  to  the  commission  of  offences  that 
end  in  disgrace  and  death. 

Ann  Haywood's  character  is  one  of  the  many  anomalies 
that  human  nature  presents ;  she  had  so  great  an  aversion 
to  bloodshed,  that  she  could  not  kill  a  fowl :  this  was  a 
fact,  and  not  an  affectation ;  and  yet  that  same  creature 
could  kill  her  own  in&nt,  a  being  endeared  to  her  by 
the  firmest  bond  of  nature — kill  it  too  with  a  direful 
cruelty.  She  had  provided  herself  with  an  instrument 
unfitted  for  her  purpose,  and  with  this  she  hacked  the 
unfortunate  babe.  The  stabs  on  the  face  and  mouth  of 
the  child  could  not  destroy  it ;  and  justify  a  belief  that  the 
wretched  mother  was  in  a  delirium  of  agony,  and  knew 
not  what  she  did.  Her  conduct  in  court  was  very  be>« 
coming ;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  heinous  and  revoltingp 
crime  she  had  committed,  she  excited  a  great  deal  ^ 
commisseration.  Her  fate  forms  a  warning  to  youth 
of  both  sexes :  to  the  one,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any 
protestations  that  may  tend  to  lead  them  from  the  paths 
of  virtue ;  and  to  the  other,  not  to  purchase  a  life  of 
remorse  for  the  gratification  of  a  wild  passion ;  nor  destroy 
the  balm  of  another  creature's  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  a  brief  moment  of  enjoyment  to  tlieir  own. 


PARRICIDE. 


THE    LIFE     AND     TRIAL     OF 


BENJAMIN    OLDROYD. 


Where  ev'rj  haman  blessing  flien  away. 
Where  furies  howl  and  demons  hold  their  swajy 
Stalks  fbrth  the  Parrictdb  in  wild  despair; 
A  patted  monster  hi  his  lonely  lair. 

FitBBB. 

X  HE  hero  of  the  melancholy  history  we  have  now  to 

narrate,  was  bom  in  the  year  1757,  near  Wakefield.  Hi» 
fitther,  Joseph  Oldroyd,  was  a  small  farmer :  he  gave  to 
his  son  a  very  limited  education ;  and  being  the  only 
living  child,  he  was  humoured  in  every  trifle.  His 
mother  bore  a  great  deal  of  the  obloquy  attendant  upon 
^*  spoiling  the  boy ;"  but,  as  he  was  rather  of  a  delicate 
iframe,  and  weak  intellects,  excuses  were  never  wanting 
to  keep  him  away  from  school,  and  he  thus  became  con- 
firmed in  habits  of  indolence  and  idleness.  Of  the  early 
life  of  Benjamin  we  have  little  to  record :  he  was  a  stub- 
bom,  perverse,  cruel  child,  untractable  with  his  tutors^ 
disobedient  to  his  parents,  and  they,  unfortunately,  neither 
impressed  him  by  their  example,  or  corrected  him  by 
their  precepts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldroyd  did  not  live  very 
happily  together,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  father  and 
motner,  wiui  the  mutual  recriminations  common  on  such 
occasions,  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  son,  or  exalt  his 
opinion  of  his  parents.  As  ^njamin  g^w  up,  all  his 
had  habits  strengthened  with  him :  he  associated  with 
bad  company,  injured  his  health  by  dissipation,  and  then 
returned  to  his  paternal  roof  to  lay  up  awhile,  until  he 
fdt  recruited  for  another  campaign  of  debauchery.    He 
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suffered  considerably  from  illness ;  and  having*  never 
ceived  any  lessons  in  curbing  his  temper,  his  natural 
irascibility  became  terribly  increased  by  the  agony  of  bi* 
disorders.  Confirmed  in  evil  habits ;  in  all  the  worst 
traits  of  a  bad  disposition,  he  passed  the  age  of  manhood : 
he  formed  no  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  it ;  he  watf 
lost  in  his  own  overwhelming  selfishness,  unable,  fi^m 
his  continual  dissipation  and  ill  health  to  support  himself^ 
he  became  a  burthen  upon  his  father,  and,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  he  was  as  much  so  as  when  in  boyhood  he  took 
his  meal  beneath  his  paternal  roof.  About  this  time  he 
became  afiiicted  with  a  cancer ;  the  pain  of  this  disorder 
he  could  not  bear  with  manly  fortitude,  but  vented  his 
agony  in  imprecations  upon,  and  violence  to  his  father. 
The  natural  result  of  the  habits  that  that  father  had 
permitted  and  encouraged  in  the  child,  in  the  boy,  now 
developed  itself;  he  had  brought  him  up  with  brutal 
propensities,  and  ultimately  felt  the  effects  of  this  terrible 
error  of  education. 

A  modem  writerhas  expressed  opinions  so  perfectly 
in  unison  with  our  own^  tnat  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  his  words— 

"  The  love  of  mischief  may  be  traced  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  The  infant  is  no  sooner  able  to  use  its 
Uttle  limbs  than  they  are  exercised  in  procuring  diversion 
by  torturing  every  animal  that  comes  within  its  reach, 
and  which  it  is  able  to  master :  and  the  pleasure  it  mani- 
fests in  these  malevolent  employments  is  such,  that  the 
tender  parents  generally  provide  the  pretty  innocent  with 
a  constant  supply  of  insects,  birds,  kittens,  and  puppies, 
to  keep  it  in  good  humour.  As  years  and  strength  in- 
crease, tearing  flies  piecemeal,  sticking  crooked  pins 
through  the  tails  of  cockchaffers,  to  make  them  spin  to 
death ;  misusing,  laming,  and  killing  all  the  animals  they 
are  supplied  with  for  that  express  purpose,  give  place  to 
more  extensive  plans  of  mischief.  Children  then  quarrel 
and  fight  with  each  other;  and  those  who  gain  the  supe- 
riority, cheat,  plunder,  and  abuse  all  their  inferiors  in 
strengtli  and  courage ;  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  heroism. 
They  thctt  prowl .  aboat ^  to  rob  innocent  biids  of  tbeir 
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nests,  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying  their  eggs,  and  killing 
the  unfledged  brood !  Let  no  man  tell  me  these  are  silly 
charges ;  they  are  evidences  of  our  natural  propensities ; 
and  every  animal  that  enjoys  life,  feels  pain. 

''  Let  no  man  plead  that  all  things  were  made  for  his 
use,  until  he  shews  that  he  understands  the  true  limits 
between  use  and  abuse ;   for  a  right  founded  on  power, 
proves  too  much.     But  to  proceed :  they  catch  dogs,  tie 
old  lanthoms  or  faggot  sticks  to  their  tails,  and  then 
drive  them  away  with  shouts,  to  be  hunted  to  madness 
and  death,  by  all  who  meet  them.     They  set  dogs  upon 
stray  cats  with  the  utmost  glee,  and  enjoy  their  struggles 
while  they  are  worried  to  death ;  and  the  hanging  a  dog 
or  cat  collects  all  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
eagerly  as  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  or  a  fire  draws 
together  their  fathers  and  mothers.     They  will  tie  two 
cats  together  by  the  tails,  and  then  throw  them  over  a 
line,  for  the  luxury  of  seeing  them  tear  each  other's  eyes 
out.     They  will  tie  a  string  to  a  rat's  tail,  pour  spirit  of 
wine  over  it,  set  fire  to  it,  and  betray  the  most  rapturous 
joy  at  seeing  the  unhappy  animal  running  about,  covered 
with  flame,  till  it  expires  under  this  refinement  in  bar- 
barity.    The  most  agreeable  sports  of  youth,  have  for 
their  common  object,  a  delight  felt  at  the  sufferings  ef 
animals  appropriated  to  our  diversion :   thus  harmless 
fowls  and  pigeons  are  set  up  to  be  knocked  down  with 
sticks ;  ducks  are  hunted  in  ponds  by  dogs ;  an  owl  is 
tied  on  the  back  of  a  duck,  and  both  thrown  into  the 
water ;  while  this  glory  of  the  creation,  with  the  stamp 
of  divinity  on  his  mind,  is  worked  up  to  extacy  in  con- 
templating their  mutual  distresses !     Human  ing^iuity 
improves  upon  instinctive  animosity,  and  arms  the  heels 
0f  game  cocks  with  steel  spurs,  to  render  their  encounters 
more  bloody  and  destructive.     How  great  is  the  joyful 
concourse  when  two  mastififs  go  to  fighting ;  when  the 
patient  ox  is  hunted,  beat,  and  maimed  to  madness  by 
drovers  and  the  mob ;  vvhen  a  bull  or  bear  is  to  be  baited 
for  public  amusement !  or  when  a  human  monster  under- 
takes to  eat  a  living  cat!'' 

It  has  come  out  in  eyidence^:  in  numberless  cases  of 
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miirder,  that  the  colprit  bad  been  in  babits  of  cruelty  and 
bmtality  from  childhood.     Ankerstrom^  the  regicide, 
forms  a  powerful  instance ;  in  his  cradle  he  had  delighted 
in  torturing  insects  :  had  these  indications  of  his  childw 
hood  been  diecked^and  his  early  offences  properly  punish- 
ed, he  might  perhaps  have  escaped  the  dreadful  and 
ignominious  death  which  concluded  his  career ;  and  ha4 
Joseph  Oldroyd  led  his  son  in  early  youth  into  the  path 
whicn  he  should  have  trod,  that  son  would  never  hava 
suffered  at  the  gallows  for  robbing  his  parent  of  existence* 
After  a  series  of  brutality  towards  his  father — after 
various  observations  made  by  Benjamin  at  different  timesj, 
all  e&pressive  of  his  desire  for  the  death  of  his  parent }  oa 
the  18th  of  Jul  V,  1803,  he  completed  a  purpose,  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  be  long  meditated.     The  means  by  which 
he  accomplished  the  dreadful  deed  must  ever  remaiii 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  ou 
the  old  man  complaining  of  being  ill,  and  lying  down  oq 
a  bed  in  the  parlour,  Benjamin  seized  him,  and  fastening 
a  ropQ  round  his  neck,  (brew  him  up  to  a  nail  seven  feet 
from  the  gpround ;  from  which  he  suspended  him  until 
death  ensued.     There  were  many  bruises  on  the  back  of 
old  Mr.  Oldroyd,  doubtless  occasioned  by  his  struggling 
against  the  waJl,  and  two  scratches  of  finger  nails  on  his 
brow,  which  he  received,  it  is  supposed,  whilst  making 
an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  murderous  efforts  of  his 
unnatural  son.   The  crime  was  committed  at  noon ;  and 
it  was  six  o'clock  ere  the  mother  or  son  gave  any  alarm ; 
tliis  interval  was  unquestionably  spent  in  dragging  the^ 
dead  body  of  the  hapless  father  into  the  garden,  and 
fastening  him  to  a  cnerry-tree,  so  as  to  induce  a  belief 
that  he  had  committed  suicide.    The  confusion  and  con- 
tradictory stories  of  mother  and  son,  instantly  excited 
suspicion,  though  Bei\jamin  and  his  mother  were  both 
permitted  to  be  at  lai^e ;  the  following  day  long  exami- 
aatioiis  were  taken  at  an 

INQUEST. 
JEdward  B&qok£A»  Esq.  coroner. 
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Mrs.  Olbrotd  deposed  that  her  hushand,  complain- 
ing of  being  unwell,  laid  down :  her  son,  who  had  a 
cancer,  was  then  bleeding  at  the  neck.  She  went  out, 
leaving  father  and  son  together ;  returned  in  four  hours — 
found  her  son — the  bleeding  had  ceased :  he  said  his 
father  had  gone  out,  but  he  didn't  know  where.  Went 
to  look  for,  but  could  not  find  him.  Her  son  said  he  was 
faint,  and  would  ^et  some  cherries.  He  h€ul  scarcely 
left  the  house,  when  he  called  out — "  Here  mother,  I 
have  found  father  dead  in  a  fit.''  She  went  to  cherry- 
tree  ;  found  her  husband  on  the  ground,  quite  dead,  his 
head  against  the  tree,  and  a  cord  about  his  neck ;  one  end 
of  which  was  tied  to  the  cherry-tree.  Her  son  took 
away  the  cord,  and  she  saw  it  no  more. 

Benjamin  OiiDROYD,  who  came  forward  voluntarily ; 
though  warned  by  the  coroner  not  to  implicate  himself, 
said  there  was  no  cord  round  his  father's  neck ;  and 
that  he  was  sure-he  hadn't  hanged  himself,  as  the  cherry- 
tree  wouldn't  bear  him. 

The  mother  recalled — persisted  in  her  statement. 

The  body  was  found  at  twelve,  and  no  mention  of  it 
made  until  six  :  the  son  advised  that  nothing  should,  at 
any  time,  be  said  of  his  father's  untimely  death. 

The  mother  said  that  the  father  and  son  never  quar- 
relled; but  witnesses  proved  that  she  had  often  said 
that  when  her  son's  bleeding  fits  came  on,  he  was  like  a 
madman ;  that  he  would  seize  his  father  with  dreadful 
imprecations,  and  that  she  feared  he  would  one  day 
murder  him. 

The  jury  adjourned  the  inquest  to  the  following  day, 
when,  with  the  coroner,  they  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of 
the  premises  :  on  examining  the  tree,  it  was  universally 
agreed,  that  deceased  could  not  have  hung  himself  there, 
as  the  branches  were  too  weak,  and  not  high  enough  for 
the  purpose. 

On  the  20th,  the  coroner  gi*anted  a  warrant ;  and  on 
this,  Benjamin  Oldroyd  was  committed  to  York  Castle, 
in  order  to  take  his  trial :  the  summer  assizes  had  just 
commenced,  and  from  the  quantity  of  cases  on  hand,  it 
was  nearly  impossible  tliat  he  could  be  then  tried ;  and 
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as  the  prejadices  of  the  populace  had  arisen  ag^nst  him 
?ery  strongly,  it  was  deemed  more  consonant  with  the 
ends  of  justice,  to  let  him  remain  until  the  spring  assizes 
of  1804,  when  he  was  put  upon  his 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Allan  Chambre,  Knight,  judge. 

An  indictment,  charging  Benjamin  Oldroyd,  aged 
forty-seven,  with  the  wilftil  murder  of  his  father,  Joseph 
Oldroyd,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1803,  was  read,  and  a 
plea  of  "  Not  guilty^*  recorded. 

William  Jagger  saw  deceased  in  his  usual  health 
at  half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  his  death  :  at  six  in 
Uie  evening  assisted  in  carrying  his  corpse  into  his  house. 
Saw  a  mark  round  his  neck,  apparently  made  by  a  cord, 
some  bruises  on  his  back,  and  clotted  blood  on  his  mouth : 
his  tongue  was  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  and  part  of 
it  bit  through. 

Sarah  Jagger,  wife  to  last  witness,  was  called  in 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  July,  by  wife 
of  deceased;  went  towards  the  bed  to  see  the  body. 
Deceased's  wife  said,  "No,  he's  not  there,  he's  in  the 
croft ;  I  was  getting  currants  when  this  happened  ;  if  I 
had  been  in  the  house,  I  could  have  prevented  all  this  : 
it's  so  sudden  a  thing,  that  folks  will  say  n;e  killed  him." 
Witness  accompanied  her  into  the  garden;  found  de- 
ceased with  his  head  under  a  cherry  tree,  his  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  his  knees  much  drawn  up.  Prisoner 
was  with  them  at  this  time,  but  said  nothing. 

Lucy  Kay  confirmed  the  whole  of  this  :  said  to  Mrs. 
Oldroyd,  ♦*0h  !  Betty,  what  a  sight."  Her  reply  was, 
"Don't  say  any  thing :"  prisoner  still  remained  silent. 

John  Robinson  saw  body  as  described.  The  bole 
of  tree  was  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
four  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches  too  slender  to  admit  of 
a  grown  person  being  hung  upon  them :  none  of  branches 
9eetned  to  have  been  rubbed  by  rope.  Spoke  to  prisoner 
then,  who  said  his  father  left  the  house  at  ei^ht  in  the 
morning,  and  they  did  not  find  bim^  until  six.    Mrs. 
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Oldroyd,  (prisoner's  mother,)  said  he  went  out  at  eleven* 
Benjamin  Oldroyd,  (uncle  to  prisoner,)  came  in  and 
said  to  prisoner,  *'you  have  murdered  my  brother,  what 
have  you  done  with  the  rope  ?"  Prisoner  said,  •*  What! 
do  you  think  I  would  kill  my  own  father :  I'll  take  care 
you  don't  follow  him  to  his  grave  j  you  grey-headed  old 
rogue." 

John  Firth  found  two  ropes  suspended  by  a  pin 
driven  into  wall  of  bed  room,  within  a  yard  of  which 
was  a  very  large  nail,  seven  feet  from  the  ground  ;  upon 
this  nail  a  calf  collar  was  found,  with  a  short  piece  of 
rope  attached  to  it,  which,  on  being  compared  to  the 
rope  found  on  the  hail^  seemed  to  have  been  <mt  from  it : 
they  were  equally  thick,  and  the  ends  of  both  lashed  with 
a  piece  of  blue  thread. 

Jane  Arnold  lived  next  door  to  deceased;  he  and 
prisoner  lived  on  bad  terms ;  heard  him  say  to  the  old 

man,  '^D ^n  thee  foul  face,  I  hate  to  see  thee ;"  heard 

a  noise,  and  thought  prisoner  was  beating  his  father : 
the  mother  begged  him  to  desist.  Prisoner  said,  *'  I 
could  kill  him  as  freely  as  ever  I  ate  a  bit  of  bread  in  my 
life."  The  father  replied, "  I  could  swear  my  life  against 
thee."  These  quarrels  were  frequent ;  three  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  18th  of  July,  prisoner  speaking  to  his  mother 

of  his  father,  said,  "D ^n  him,  if  I  was  you,  I  should 

have  no  patience  with  him ;  I'd  pay  him  while  ever 
there  was  a  bit  of  skin  on  him." 

Thomas  Cold  well  corroborated  the  facts  of  prison- 
ers extreme  brutality  to  his  father ;  this  was  observable 
within  two  days  of  the  old  man's  death.  Did  not  think 
that  deceased  could  have  hung  himself  on  that  tree ;  it 
was  quite  improbable,  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Thomas,  surgeon. — I  examined  the  body;  found 
a  mark  as  if  a  cord  had  been  twisted  round  the  neck. 
Opened  the  neck,  and  found  the  vnndpipe  dislocated } 
a  quantity  of  blood  issued ;  the  carotid  artery  being  nip- 
tuml:  the  tongue  was  fast  clenched  between  the  jaws, 
and  the  tip  bitten  through  and  hanging  out  of  the  mouth. 
There  were  several  bruiseaon  the  back,  thighs,  &c.  asif 
from  struggling  against  some  hatd  rabstauce ;  have  no 
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doabt  but  that  death  was  caused  by  stran^lation.  There 
were  two  scratches  on  deceased's  forehead,  as  if  recently 
inflicted  by  finger  nails.  The  rupture  of  the  carotid 
artery  might  proceed  from  deceased  having  committed 
loicide :  do  not  think  it  probable  that  any  one  in  that 
case  would  have  composure  enough  to  place  the  rope, 
with  the  exactness  necessary,  to  pr^uce  this  effect. 

£uzABETH  Oldroyd,  mother  of  prisoner,  was  put 
into  witnesses  box,  and  warned  by  Sir  Allan  not  to 
answer  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  criminate  herself. 
Deposed  that  her  husband  went  with  her  to  milk  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  July;  they  returned — he  said, 
"  I  'U  tell  you  where  the  key  of  my  box  is  :"  she  said,  "  I 
den't  want  your  key  j''  he  i-eplied,  •*  You  dont  know 
how  soon  you  may  want  it."  At  eight,  he  complained  of 
being  ill,  and  went  to  bed :  witness  wrapped  him  up* 
She  and  prisoner  then  went  into  the  g^arden  to  gather 
some  currants ;  he  continued  there  with  her  the  whole 
time  ;*  i.  e.  about  two  or  three  hours :  on  their  return 
her  husband  was  missing.  He  had  made  many  attempts 
on  his  life ;  had  been  in  a  desponding  way  for  two  years. 
"I  believe,"  said  witness,  'Hhat  he  hung  himself ;  he 
often  told  me  he  would." 

The  learned  judge  called  on  the  prisoner  for  his  de-p 
fence ;  but  he  was  a  long  while  ere  he  appeared  to  un- 
derstand the  requisition,  and  at  length  said,  '^I'm  as 
innocent  of  my  father's  murder  as  the  child  unborn. 

The  summing  up  of  the  evidence  followed  immediate- 
ly :  a  verdict  of  *'  Guilty^^  was  pronounced,  and  sentence 
of  death  passed  on  him. 

The  prisoner  was  deaf,  and  of  weak  intellects  ;  and 
these  circumstances,  together  with  the  contradictory  evi- 
dence his  mother  had  given  at  the  trial  and  inquest, 
occasioned  his  respite  until  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges  was  taken.  His  conduct  in  prison  from  the  day 
of  trial  was  marked  by  perfect  apathy,  we  may  say  in-* 
anity*    On  the  20tb  of  May  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 


^The  reader  is  r^uested  to  coutrait  this  evidence  with  thitt  given  bj  her  at  tlit 
(Page  116.^ 
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and  an  order,  for  his  execution  sent  to  York.  On  hffi 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  fact,  his  manner  changed, 
and  he  complained  of  injustice.  On  the  morning  of 
execution,  (as  he  had  thitherto  done,)  he  refused. to  joini 
in  prayer,  saying,  "  It's  wilful  murder  to  hang  an  inno- 
cent man."  On  tht^  platform  his  conduct  was  dreadful, 
he  fought  and  struggled  with  the  officers  of  justice  until, 
from  exhaustion,  he  fell  upon  his  face ;  yelling  and  strug- 
gling, he  was  encircled  in  the  fatal  nooze,  and  the  drop 
fell.     (27th  of  May,  1804.) 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  word  parricide  is  French,  from  paricidium, 
(latin,)  and  signifies  one  who  slays  his  father.     It  is  a 
crime  too  great  to  be  common,  and  has  been  termed  the 
worst  of  murders ;  that  it  is  not  j  for  there  may  be  grstda- 
tions  even  of  such  dreadful  crimes  as  the  one  it  has  been 
our  duty  to  narrate,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  horrible  a» 
either  are,  the  murder  of  a  mother  is  more  unnatural 
than  that  of  a  father.     Orestes  in  fabulous  history,  and 
Nero,  the  Roman  emperor,  are  names  rendered  familiar 
to  every  boyish  memory,  and  synonimous  with  matricide ; 
and  the  latter  has  gained  a  title  to  execration,  which  has 
lasted  through  ages,  and  will  remain  whilst  humanity 
exists.     In  sereral  continental  countries  where  executrdhs 
are  generally  performed  by  the  severing  Ae  head  with 
an  axe,  or  similar  means ;   those  persons  found  guilty 
of  murdering  their  father  or  mother  are  broken  on  the 
wheel ;  this  punishment  being  intended  as  a  mark  of 
the  peculiar  atrocity  of  their  crime.     The  English  law 
knows  no  gradation  of  pimishment — death,  and  that  in 
a  comparatively  mild  manner,  is  the  utmost  extent  of  our 
enactments — torture,  or  the  prolongation  of  human  en- 
durance, is  against  the  spirit  of  our  code.     A  few  years 
Isince,  traitors  were,  in  this  country,  cut  open  alive  j  their 
entrails  removed  and  burnt  before  their  faces,  and  the 
criminal,  after  this,  suspended.    Women,  for  the  murder 
of  their  husbands,  were,  within  the  last  half  century, 
1>umt;  but  these  excessive  punishments  have  been  all 
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abolished,^  and  the  iilmoMt  extent  of  a  legal  sentence  in, 
that  the  culprit  shall  hang  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead. 
It  certainly  appears  incompatible  with  that  wisdom  that 
should  legislate  for  us,  that  he  who  steals  a  sheep,  and 
be  who  destroys  the  existence  of  a  parent,  should  meet 
exaedy  the  same  punishment ;  but  such  is  the  sanguinary 
nature  of  our  cooe,  and  tliere  is  at  least  this  consolation, 
that  if  in  some  cases  we  exceed  other  nations  in  destroy- 
ing life  £3r  small  offences,  we  never  follow  their  ex- 
aoaple  of  torturing  even  the  greatest  criminals. 

The  case  of  Benjamin  Oldroyd  is  one  of  the  roost  re- 
Tolting  on  record  :  he  had  lived  beneath  his  father's  eye 
for  upwards  of  forty  years ;  he  was  himself  an  afflicted 
man,  imd  should  have  felt  for  the  afflictions  of  his  parent. 
His  purpose,  it  must  be  supposed,  was  to  possess  himself 
of  the  littlie  property  his  unfortunate  father  had  amassed  ; 
though  it  seems  he  already  ^oyed  it,  to  the  foil  as  much 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  The  situation  of  the  mother 
was  one  of  g^eat  difficulty— considerable  suspicion  at- 
tached to  her;  and  she  was  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  an  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  because 
she  strove  strenuously  to  shield  her  son :  but  in  such 
extreme  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  most  virtuous 
mind  might  be  swayed.  To  save  the  living,  we  might 
wrong  the  dead ;  and  on  a  fair  review  of  the  case,  Mrs* 
Oldiroyd  scarcely  deserved  the  obloquy  she  excited.  A 
murder  has  seldom  been  perpetrated  with  more  cold- 
Uooded  atrocity,  or  with  less  attention  to  concealment : 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  murderer  had  possessed  as  much 
cunning  as  cruelty,  he  could  have  committed  the  crime 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  screened  him  more  effectu- 
ally from  detection.. 

Benjamin  Oldroyd  was  represented  as  a  being  of  very 
weak  intellects;  but  he  came  under  the  distinction  alluded 
to  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Martin,  i.e.  "One  capable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong."  The  long  respite 
afforded  him  was  wholly  unemployed ;  he  took  no  ad- 

*  By  30th  of  George  III.  the  statute  for  burning  women  for  slaying  their  husbands 
yfM  repealed :  it  is  said  that  this  bill  was  brought  into  parliameAt  at  the  instance 
#f%aeeiiChArlottei  andifsoydoes  credit  to  her  humanity. 

R 
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vantage  of  the  religious  consolation  that  was  offered ;  he 
did  not  repent  of  his  crime^  or  seek  divine  mercy ;  his 
Noughts  were  wholly  engrossed  in  the  idea  of  his  own 
safety ;  his  intellects,  his  feelings,  his  habits,  were  all 
brotish }  he  lived  and  died  so ;  he  had  no  religion  to 
uphold  hira,  not  ev^i  the  common  feeling  of  manhood  to 
shield  him  from  the  cowardly  horror  that  he  betrayed  } 
he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  like  a  beast  to  a  stake, 
shrinking  and  struggling ;  he  outraged  the  feelings  of 
all  around  him  by  his  cries,  and  tortured  the  ad- 
ministrators of  justice  by  his  impotent  efforts  and  useless 
straggles :  the  extreme  cowardice  of  vice  never  had  a 
more  ample  exemplification ;  and  if  the  life  of  this  wretch- 
ed criminal  had  presented  little  for  praise,  his  death  was 
even  worse.  He  had  no  fears  for  tne  safety  of  the  'soul 
that  was  in  a  few  moments  to  quit  his  body ;  but  all  his 
agony  arose  from  a  dread  of  a  little  physical  endurance, 
lliat  could  not  last  five  minutes,  and  is  not,  it  is  believed, 
half  so  great  as  the  suffering  caused  by  an  hundred 
su^cal  operations,  that  are  performed  daily  and  hourly. 

The  crime  that  this  monster  perpetrated  had  not  even 
the  extenuation  of  angler ;  for,  from  circumstances  sub- 
sequently developed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  attacked 
thQ  old  man  as  he  lay  asleep.  He  who  could  creep  upon 
the  unsuspicious  slumberer,  and  strai^le  him  in  his 
helplessness,  must  be  something  less  than  man.  The 
vilianous  and  cowardly  crime  was  worthy  of  the  shrinking* 
criminal;  and  the  acts  of  such  a  life,  were  the  natural 
precursors  of  a  dastardly  death. 


FORGERY. 
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JOSEPH    BLACKBURN, 


(OeniUman  Attorney  at  Law.) 


View  the  lene  ehmmberof  his  bride^ 
Her  woe,  the  eheriih'd  love  of  years, 
All  other  grief  were  weak  beside. 


JLT  is  happily  the  case  in  all  countries,  that  capital  csimes 

are  generally  perpetrated  by  the  lower  orders :  we  say 
happily ;  not  because  the  lives  of  the  lowly  are  less  valu- 
able, or  their  derelictions  from  the  duties  of  nature  less 
to  be  deplored ;  but  because,  their  connections  being  less 
numerous,  and  those  who  form  them  persons  of  natures 
less  sensitive;  the  misery  attendant  upon  convictions 
is  not  so  difiusive,  or  so  great,  as  it  must  be  whenever  a 
wealtliy  or  well-known  individual  suffers  ;  it  is  tnie,  and 
to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that 

There  is  a  tear  foratt  who  die ; 

and  the  widowed  mother  and  helpless  offspring  of  the 
lowest  criminal,  feel  the  pang  of  parting  as  deeply  as  the 
titled  relict  and  "honourable"  progeny  of  a  noble 
offender;  but  though  they  feel  this,  they  do  not  endure 
that  more  lasting  sting  of  disgrace  that  elevated  station 
must  suffer,  when  one  of  its  members  has  tarnished  its 
escutcheon  by  his  crimes  :  they  have  not  so  large  a  circle 
of  friends,  dependants,  and  distant  relations,  who,  taking 
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an  interest  in  the  glories  of  the  family,  feel  as  acutely  its 
disgrace.  The  execution  of  a  Ferrars,  a  Fauntleroy,  or 
a  Dodd,  involve  more  human  suffering  in  others,  than  is 
combined  in  the  list  of  fifty  ordinaiy  offenders  1  We  use 
not  this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  clemency  to  the  edu- 
cated and  wealthy,  but  as  a  reflection  that  death  must 
come  to  such  men  in  a  double  array  of  terror  and  of 
anguish.  The  unfortunate  being  whose  actions  give  rise 
to  the  following  narrative,  was  one  whose  punishment 
extended  to  a  large  circle ;  casting  disgrace  upon  respect- 
able relatives,  and  scattering  an  overwhelming  sorrow 
over^his  friends. 

Joseph  Blackburn  was  bom  about  the  year  1770  j  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education ;  was  articled  to  an  attorney, 
and  about  1793  began  to  practice  that  profession  in  Leeds. 
He  married  a  lady  of  most  amiable  qualities,  and  re- 
spectable connections ;  became  the  father  of  two  children, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  high  respect  of  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acquaintances :  no  man  living  enjoyed 
more  generally  the  credit  of  integrity  and  respectability 
than  Mr.  Blackburn ;  but,  after  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  nothing  had  tarnished  his  reputation,  or 
blackened  his  fame,  a  person,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
clerk,  laid  an  information  against  him  for  removing 
stamps  from  old  deeds,  and  placing  them  upon  new  ones ; 
and  also  with  altering  the  denominations  of  such  stamps. 
We  leave  the  detail  of  these  transactions  to  the  develope- 
ment  made  by  the  statement  of  counsel  and  evidence  of 
witnesses,  and  need  only  add,  that  on  this  charge  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  committed  to  York  Castle ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1815,  put  upon  his 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  le  Blanc  took  his  seat  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  was 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  pleaded  **  Not  guilty'^  to  an  in- 
dictment charging  him  with  "  feloniously  forging  an  j 
counterfeiting  the  resemblance  of  a  certain  stamp,  or  die, 
used  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  to  denote  liie  pay* 
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raentof  duties,  impressed  on  yelloiOf  parchment,  aodpa- 
per ;  viz.  for  the  payment  of  two  pounds,  imposed  by  tht 
48th  of  George  III.  on  mortgage  deeds,  with  intent  to  de* 
firaod  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors." 

Messrs.  Park,  Topping,  Waiies,  and  Richardson,  were 
coonsel  for  the  prosecution^  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Stamj^ 
Office,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Leeds,  solicitors. 

For  the  defence,  Messrs.  Scarlett,  Jittledale,  and 
Williams ;  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Garrett, 
of  Dewsbury,  solicitors. 

Mr.  RiGHARDSOV  opened  the  case  for  the  crown,  and 
was  followed  by 

Mr.  Park,  who,,  after  several  preliminary  observations 
said,  that  **  the  crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner  was  not 
merely  calculated  to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  but 
tended  to  affect  the  security  of  the  property  of  individuals, 
and  that  in  the  most  serious  manner ;  for  if  deeds,  or 
other  written  instruments  for  the  transfer  of  property 
have  affixed  to  them  forged,  or  improper  stamps,  they 
have  no  validity,  and  convey  no  right  to  the  parties  in 
whose  favour  they  are  executed.  This  consideration 
must,  at  once,  impress  a  conviction  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  present  case ;  as  the  conveyance  of  property 
by  instruments  the  most  solemn  known  to  the  law,  is 
thereby  defeated,  the  contract  becomes  invalid,  and  the 
deed  by  which  it  was  intended  to  be  effected  of  no  possi- 
ble use.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  rights  of 
future  generations  may  be  affected  by  the  consequences 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner. 

*'  The  charge  against  the  prisoner  is  that  of  having 
forged,  or  caused  to  be  forged,  or  counterfeited,  the  im- 
pression of  a  certain  stamp,  or  die,  used  by  the  stamp 
commissioners,  to  denote  the  payment  of  a  certain  duty, 
imposed  by  the  48th  of  the  king,  on  mortgage  deeds, 
which  are  laid,  ad  valorem,  that  is,  in  a  ratio  proportioned 
to  the  money  secured  by  such  deeds.  The  amount  of 
the  money  secured  by  the  deed,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry,  is  £180,  and  the  stamp  required  for  tins  sum 
must  be  of  the  value  of  £2  ;  for  in  the  schedule  affixed 
to  the  act,  it  states,  that  from  £160  to  a  sum  not  exceed- 
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in^  £200,  the  duty  shall  be  £2.    The  subject  matter  of 
this  prosecution  is,  that  in  order  to  evade  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  act,  the  prisoner  affixed  a  forged  and 
counterfeit  stamp  of  an  instrument,  purporting*  to  be  a 
mortgage  deed ;  and  also  that  he  uttered  or  published  the 
same,  well  knowing  it  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit- 
ed.   The  penal  act  on  which  this  prosecution  is  founded, 
is  an  act  in  the  52nd  year  of  the  king,  entitled,  **  an  act 
for  amending  and  reducing  into  one  act,  the  provisions 
contained  in  any  laws  now  in  force,  imposing  the  penalty 
of  death,  for  any  act  done  in  breach  of,  or  in  resistance 
to  any  part  of  the  laws,  for  collecting  his  Majesty's 
revenue  in  Great  Britqin.    In  this  statute,  cap«  143. 
section  7.  it  is  enacted,  'Uhat  if  any  person  shall,  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  to 
be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate, 
which  in  pursuance  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament, 
shall  have  been  provided,  made  or  used,  by,  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  manage  the 
duties  on  stamped  vellum,  parchments,  or  paper ;  or  by, 
or  under  the  direction  of  any  other  person  or  persons, 
l^fally  authorized  in  that  behalf,  for  expressiujo;*  or  de- 
noting any  duty,  or  duties,  or  any  part  thereof,  which 
shall  be  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  said 
commissioners;  or  if  any  person  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or 
expose  to  sale,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  &c» 
having  thereupon  tlie  impression  of  any  such  forged  or 
counterfeited  mark,  every  person  so  offending,  and  being 
thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  suffer  as  a  felon,  vdthout  benefit  of  clergy/' 

*^  A  person  of  the  name  of  Taylor  being  desirous  of 
Arrowing,  upon  the  security  of  an  estate,  the  sum  of 
£180,  of  the  Clothiers'  Society,  sent  the  title  deeds  of 
his  estate  to  the  office  of  the  prisoner,  who  is  an  attorney ; 
and  who  accordingly  prepared  a  mortgage  deed.  This 
deed  bears  date  the  13th  September,  1812  ;  but  whether 
it  was  executed  at  that  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
executed  some  time  before  February  in  the  ensuing  year ; 
because  we  find  that  on  the  12th  February  it  was 
festered  at  the  proper  office  at  Wakefield.    At  what 
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period  the  stamp  upon  this  deed,  which  we  all^e  to  be 
a  forged  one,  was  affixed  to  this  deed  we  have  no  means 
of  proving,  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  its  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Thompson,  who  deposited  it  in  the  box 
of  the  Society,  and  where  it  rtmained  until  it  was  taken 
oat  for  the  purpose  of  this  enquiry.  It  may  be  proper 
to  state  here  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  thct 
stamp  office  is  managed  ;  stamps  are  not  issued  from  th^ 
office  in  detached  labels,  to  be  affixed  to  the  different 
instniments,  but  are  stamped  upon  the  paper  or  parch-, 
ment,  on  which  the  instrament  or  deed  is  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  impression  is  made  with  an  engine  of  such  power, 
that  the  impression  made  by  it  is  visible  on  the  back  of 
the  parchment.  On  all  the  stamped  parchments  issued  by 
the  stamp  office  in  London,  the  words.  This  Indentwrep 
is  printea  from  an  engraved  plate  in  lai^e  characters. 
The  prisoner  did  not  chuse  to  have  his  skins  from  the 
stamp  office,  but  provided  them  himself,  and  employed 
an  engraver  in  Leeds,  to  engrave  him  a  plate,  or  ratnar 
two  plates  with  the  words  ''This  Indenture,''  in  characters 
resembling -those  issued  by  the  stamp  office,  and  from  these 
plates  he  had  impressions  taken  upon  skins  at  various  times. 
''  Gentlemen,  the  whole  of  the  stamp  affixed  to  this 
deed  is  not  false  and  counterfeited ;  the  impression  of 
the  king's  arms  and  the  device,  are  part  of  the  genuine 
stamp,  but  the  words  "  Two  Pounds,"  which  denote  the 
value  of  it,  are  forged,  and  the  way  in  which  we  account 
for  it  is  this ;  we  say  that  the  stamp  affixed  to  this  deed  has 
been  taken  from  some  other  deed,  and  affixed,  by  some 
cement,  to  this,  and  that  the  former  denominating  words 
have  been  obliterated,  and  the  words,  "Two  Pounds," 
impressed  by  some  die  or  stamp,  resembling  that  used 
for  denoting  the  duty  of  two  pounds  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  stamps.  The  forgery  of  any  material  part  of  any 
stamp  or  die,  or  other  instrument,  is  as  much  a  forgery, 
as  if  the  whole  of  it  was  actually  forged  :  and  the  words 
which  denote  the  value  of  the  stamp,  must  unquestionably 
be  considered  as  a  most  material  part  of  it,  and  the  per- 
son who  has  done  this,  or  aided  the  doing  of  it,  or  caused 
it  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of  forgery.    The  prisoner  em-^. 


ptoyed  ^  engraver  at  Leeds^  t6  make  hini  thirteen  or 
iberteiftn  dieiJ  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  mttking*  any 
ilmpredi^(M,  resemftlin^  the  words  which  denote  the  value 
tliat^'ard  tiipon  th^  stamps  u^ed  by  the  coinmissicmers* 
It  wiM  "be  proved  to  you  that  die  ntimemls  and  words, 
^ll  Potmds/*  impressed  upon  the  stamp  of  the  deed, 
which  I  will  lay  before  the  court,  is  an  impression  from 
one  of  those  dies.  These  dies^  gentlemen,  were  found 
in  the  possesion  of  the  prisoner.  When  the  rumour  of 
these  transactions  first  came  out,  the  house  of  the  prisoner 
was  searched  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  in  a  room 
which  was  locked,  but  broken  open  by  the  officers,  was 
found,  on  a  table,  a  box  containing  these  dies  ;  and  on 
a  further  search,  a  number  of  old  deeds  were  found,  from 
which  the  stamps  had  been  cut  ofi;  By  taking  the 
stamps  from  old  instruments,  and  affii^ing  them  upon 
liew^  ones,  he  wias  enabled  to  put  into  his  pocket  tlie 
whole  amount  of  the  duty,  as  he  would  of  course  charge 
die  nominal  value  of  the  stamps^  to  his  clients;  and 
where  the  denominating  value  was  not  for  the  sum  h^ 
wished,  We  presume  that  it  might  be  changed  by  the  user 
of  these  dies.'* 

Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  proved  receiving  the  deed 
in  question  of  prisoner  about  December  1813 ;  and  other 
witnesses  its  possession  from  that  time.  The  material 
points  of  Thompson's  evidence  were,  that  he  supposed 
the  deed  was  registered  when  he  ^t  it — he  took  it  to 
his  own  house,  and  it  remained  there  until  the  society 
met ;  he  put  it  into  his  box,  but  which  was  not  locked  ; 
he  believed  the  deed  had  not  been  removed ;  never  opened 
the  deed  to  see  whether  it  was  registered.  Previous  to 
his  receiving  the  deed,  he  had  called  several  times  at 
Mr.  Blackburn's  office,  to  enquire  whether  it  was  re- 
gistered. It  remained  in  his  box  five  or  six  weeks,  until 
me  first  Monday  in  February,  when  he  took  it  to  the 
kcruse  where  th&t  society  holds  its  meetings,  and  laid  it 
tfp^  tlie  table,  and  then  he  had  done  with  his  trust, 
latere  aire  three  difierent  locks  to  the  box  in  which  the 
Writingp^  6f  the  society  are  deposited,  one  kev  of  which  is 
k^  by  the  pre«dentt  adoliier  by  one  of  the  stewatdsy 
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and  the  third  by  the  landlord  of  the  iqn.  Witness  was 
not  present  when  the  deed  was  put  into  the  box;  he 
pot  It  upon  the  table  and  left  it  there.  Wh^n  he  re^ 
cetved  the  deed  at  Mr.  Blackburn^s  office,  it  was  wrapped 
up  in  paper,  and  he  neTer  opened  it  during  the  time 
that  it  was  in  his  possession;  he  supposed  it  to  be  the 
deed,  and  he  delivered  it  to  the  society  in  the  same  state 
iiv  which  he  had  received  it. 

Mr.  TnoBiAS  Taylor  employed  Mr.  Blackburn  in 
November,  1813,  te  prepare  a  mortgage  deed  for  £180 : 
left  his  deeds  with  Mr.  B.  and  afterwards  saw  and  signed 
mortgage  deed  which  Mr.  B.  had  prepared. 

The  deed  was  also  identified  by  the  engrossing  clerks, 
and  attesting  witness. 

ApRAHAM  Smith,  stamper,  of  the  Stamp  Office, 
Jiondon,  stated  that  the  dies  were  locked  up  in  a  strong 
Ifoom,  and  deliver^  out  daily  by  a  clerk  who  kept  the 
key  of  the  room.  No  labels  are  ever  stamped  without 
being  attached  to  the  parchment,  and  of  course  no  stamps 
can  ever  be  issued  detached  from  the  parchment,  or  paper, 
on  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be  executed. 
The  die  for  the  two  pound  stamps  has  not  been  varied : 
the  die  is  fixed  in  an  engine,  which  strikes  the  impression 
with  great  force.  The  names  of  the  persons  employed 
in  impressing  the  two  pound  stamps  upon  parchment^ 
are  Ferry  and  Cawthom.  On  looking  at  the  deed^ 
witness  stated,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  numeral  II.,  and  word  Potcnc^^,  were  false  and  coun«- 
terfeit,  and  were  not  a  genuine  impression  from  the  dies 
used  by^the  commissioners  ;  but  Uiat  the  device  of  the 
King^'s  Arms,  and  the  rest  of  the  stamp  were  genuine. 
Witness  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  impresision  of  the  genuine  stamp,  and  that 
affixed  to  the  aie  in  question,  which  partly  consisted  in  a 
variation  of  the  semicircle,  and  in  a  further  difierence  of 
the  depth  and  entire  appearance  of  the  denominating 
part  of  the  stamp  in  question.  This  difierence,  he  said, 
arose,  firom  the  circumstance  that  in  the  genuine  stamp 
the  whole  impression  was  struck  at  once,  both  the  King's 
Ajansiand  the  letters :  but  that  in  that,  on.  the  deed  now 
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ki  his  hands,  it  was  evident  that  the  numeral  letters  II, 
had  heea  impressed  hy  one  instniment,  and  the  word 
Pounds  by  another ;  arid  from  which  the  original  word» 
denoting  the  valne  had  been  by  some  means  erased.. 
Witness  th^i  examined  the  back  of  the  deed,  and  said, 
it  was  clear  that  the  stamp  had  not  been  impressed  upon 
ift;at:the  office,  because,,  if  it  had,  the  unpression  would 
have  penetrated  the  parchment,  and  made  an  indention 
tn  the  back.  The  impression  of  the  King's  Arms,  and 
all  parts  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  denot- 
ing the  Yalne,  were  genuine ;  and  the  stamp  had  un- 
doubtedly at  some  time  or  other  been  issued  from  the 
fffice. 

WiLiiiAM  Kappen,  Esq.  secretary  to  Stamp  Office, 
corroborated  the  former  witness  in  every  particular,  and 
underwent  a  long  cross-exammation  by  Mr.  littledale, 
in  which  that  gentleman  endeavoured,  very  ingeniously, 
to  prove  that  sufficient  evidence  was  not  given  that  the 
genuine  two  pound  stamp  produced  by  Mr.  Kappen, 
was  that  authorized  by  the  Commissioners. 
.  WiLiiiAM  Farmery,  constable  of  Leeds,  searched 
the  house  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  lived  in  Simpson's 
Fold,  Leeds,  on  the  20th  of  December  last ;  was  accom- 
panied bv  four  or  five  other  constables,  and  by  Robert 
!parr  and  George  Jaques.  They  first  went  into  the 
office  on  the  g7*ound  floor,  found  a  number  of  skins  folded 
upf  which  the  witness  took  possession  of,  part  of  which 
he  delivered  to  Webster,  a  constable,  and  part  to  Barr, 
and  the  remainder  he  kept  himself.  Witness  then  went 
up  stairs^  to  the  room  over  the  office  where  they  had  found 
the  parchments. .  The  door  was  locked,  and  as  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  not  at  home,  they  were  unable  to  get  a 
key,  he  therefore  forced  the  door  open ;  the  first  thing  he 
observed  was  a  number  of  blank  skins ;  but  on  going  into 
the  room,  he  saw  two  small  drawers  upon  a  table,  one  of 
which,  contained  a  number  of  dies,  which  he  took  into  his 
possession,  and  put  into  his  pocket.  The  other  drawer 
eratained  a  number  of  stamps.  Witness  kept  all  the 
articleg  which  he  had  taken  upon  this  search,  until  the 
ISth  of  February  last,  idien  W  gave .  them  dp  to  Mr. 
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1^  attorney,  at  Leeds;  in  the  same  state  m  ivhidi 
he  received  them,  nor  were  thev  ever  out  of  his  possessioni 
Witness  proceeded  to  state,  that  in  the  course  of  their 
search  they  found  some  other  articles  which  were  not  in 
the  same  drawer  vnth  the  dies.  On  their  return  behiW 
into  the  room  they  had  first  entered,  they  found,  in  a  desk 
winch  was  locked,  some  small  articles^  which  had  theap« 
pearance  of  stamps,  and  which  the  witness  also  delivered 
to  Mr.  Atkinson.  He  saw  Robert  Barr  take  several 
articles  into  his  possession.  Cross-examined.*— Wheti 
he  first  entered  the  room  up  stairs,  he  found  Jaques  with 
his  band  upon,  or  in  the  drawer,  in  which  the  stamps  were 
found.  But  Jaques  had  nothing  in  his  hand  when  he 
entered  the  room. 

Mr.  Robert  Barr^  writer  in  the  Town  Clerk*4i 
Ofiice,  was  present  at  the  search  of  Mr.  Blackburn's 
house.  Jaques  was  with  him ;  there  w^^e  a  quantity  of 
small  stamps  upon  the  table,  which  Jaques  handed  ta 
him ;  saw  Jaques  take  them  up.  Witness  folded  them 
in  some  paper,  took  them  to  the  Rotation-Ofiice,  and 
shewed  them  to  the  mayor,  and  some  other  gentlemen^ 
who  were  upon  the  bench  ;  they  delivered  them  to  him 
again,  and  they  were  never  out  of  his  sight.  Witness 
kept  them  in  the  Rotation-Office  desk  for  a  day  or  two, 
until  the  prisoner  was  committed :  they  were  locked  up 
in  the  desk,  to  which  no  person  but  himself  had  access^ 
He  had  sealed  them  up.  He  then  took  them  to  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office,  where  he  kept  them  locked  up ;  and  after- 
wards took  them  to  his  own  house,  and  locked  them  up 
in  a  box,  where  they  remained  until  the  11  th  of  February, 
when  he  deliverea  them  to  Mr.  Atkinson.  Farmery 
broke  open  the  door  up  stairs,  and  they  all  entered  the 
room  together.  Jaques  shewed  them  where  the  stamps 
were.  Witness  knew  that  Jaques  had  been  a  clerk  in 
Mr.Blackbum's  employ,  and  that  he  had  been  discharged 
from  his  service.  Witness  does  not  know  the  reason  of 
his  being  discharged .  Did  not  hear  of  any  prosecution 
being  threatened  s^ainst  Jaques  for  embezzlement.  Wit- 
ness did  not  see  the  stamps  until  Jaques  had  his  hand 
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upoh  them :  he  had  a  sack  in  one  hand.    Jaques  took 
the  drawer  up,  and  gave  it  to  him,  the  witness. 

Mr.  John  Atkinson,  attomey-at-law,  Leeds,  stated 
that  he  received  a  great  number  of  articles  from  Farmery^ 
the  c6nstable,  in  which  were  included  a  number  of  dies. 
He  received  the  dies  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  the 
stamps  at  the  same  time  were  in  a  box  on  the  table.  He 
had  kept  them  locked  up  ever  since  he  received  them  ; 
and  they  are  now  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 
delivered  to  him.  Witness  also  received  fit)m  Robert 
Barr  the  contents  of  a  parcel,  which  he  sealed  and  kept 
in  his  possession  ever  since :  the  contents  were  a  variety 
of  blue  stamps  for  deeds. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  engraver,  Leeds,  was  employed 
by  a  person  whom  he  afterwards  knew  to  be  Jaques,  to 
enm*aye  for  him,  upon  a  copper  plate,  these  words,  **  Thii^ 
Indenture,'*  in  German  text  character.  The  person  did 
not  give  his  name,  or  state  on  whose  account  he  came* 
Jaques  came  from  time  to  time  for  impressions  from  the 
plate,  which  were  taken  upon  parchment.  Witness  kept 
the  plate  in  his  own  possession.  This  plate  was  made  in 
June,  1810.  Witness  afterwards  engmved  another  plate 
for  Jaques,  vtdth  the  same  words,  in  the  same  character, 
but  not  so  lai^e :  both  these  plates  were  paid  for  by 
Jaques ;  and  he  also  paid  for  the  impressions  taken  from 
them.  Jaques  did  not  mention  to  him  that  the  plates 
were  for  Mr.  Blackburn.  Had  both  the  plates  in  his 
possession  the  whole  time ;  and  from  time  to  time  took 
impressions  from  them,  at  the  request  of  Jaques,  which 
were  paid  for  by  him.  The  latter  plate  was  made  in 
October,  1813.  During  the  time  tbat  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  these  impressions,  had  heard  that  he  was 
a  clerk  in  Mr.  Blackburn's  office  r  never  saw  Mr.  Black- 
bum  upon  the  subject.  The  skins  were  brought  quite 
clean,  and  had  no  writing  upon  them.  Mr.  Blackbnm's 
name  was  never  mentioned  to  him  by  Jaques  upon  any 
occasion.  He  represented  himself  as  a  writer  for  attor- 
nies,  or  as  a  person  who  ynrote  for  attomies.  He  never 
gave  his  name,  nor  did  the  witness  ask  him  for  it,  as  the 
work  was  paid  for  as  it  was  done. 
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Mr.  Samubl  ToPHAMy  engraver,  knew  prisoner; 
was  employed  by  him  in  October,  1812,  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  pieces,  like  loafer  seals:  made  him  fourteen.  (Here 
the  dies  taken  out  of  the  box  by  Mr.  Atkinson^  were 
shewn  witness,  and  he  identified  them  as  those  made  by 
him  for  Mr.  Blackburn.)  Believed  them  to  be  the  same^ 
but  could  not  positively  swear  it. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  stamper,  was  recalled ;  and  gave  it 
as  bis  opinion  diat  the  words  **  Two  Pounds"  impressed 
on  the  stamp,  were  from  one  of  the  dies  then  produced. 

William  KAPPEN,.Esq.  recalled — ^was  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

Mr.  Buttebworth  belieyed  that  the  words,  "  This 
Indenture,"  at  the  head  of  the  deed  which  bore  the  forged 
stamp,  was  firom  one  of  the  plates  he  had  engraved  for 
Jaques. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  desired  to  take  the  articles  out  of 
the  box  which  had  been  found  upon  the  search  of  the 
prisoner's  house,  and  to  state  the  nature  and .  probable 
use  of  each  article.  Mr.  Atkinson  proceeded  to  take  from 
the  box  a  small  paper  containing  some  gum  and  pieces 
of  lead,  and  stamps,  in  some  of  which  there  appeared  tp 
be  holes  cut. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  suggested  that  as  Mr. 
Kappen  was  more  conversant  with  the  stamp  business, 
he  would  be  best  able  to  explain  them,  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
was  desired  to  hand  to  him  the  different  articles.  ''This,*' 
referring  to  a  small  piece  of  paper,  ''is  called  an  es- 
cutcheon, and  is  placed  upon  the  stamp  before  the 
impression  is  made,  tbey  are  fastened  on  by  a  peculiar  ' 
kind  of  paste."  A  great  number  of  detached  stamps 
were  handed  to  him,  and  he  stated  to  the  court  their 
value,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  might  be  applied. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  cut  off  from  deeds,  ana  other 
instruments  of  various  denominations,  from  the  value  of 
£50  to  eighteen-pence.  Some  of  these  stamps  were 
contained  in  envelopes,  with  an  indorsement  describing 
their  contents,  in  Mr.  Blackburn's  hand-writing.  All 
those  with  the  indorsement  were  described  as  spoiled 
stamps,  die  following  are  a  few  of  those  indorBements : — 
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"Spoiled  stamps  from  £6  to  £60  j**  this  parcel  Mr. 
Kappen  described  as  having  the  appearance  of  being  cut 
from  other  deeds.  A  parcel  marked  "Spoiled  stamps, 
small  ones,  7s,  6d.  &c."  which  also  appeared  to  have 
been  cut  from  other  instruments.  Another  paper,  which, 
was  produced,  was  described  "Spoiled  stamps  one  pound 
each/*  Another,  "Spoiled  stamps  fix>m  30s.  to  £4,'* 
Another,  "13  stamps  at  Is.  6d.  each — IQs.  6d.''  A 
written  paper  was  also  taken  from  the  box,  which  Mr. 
Kappen  stated  to  be  a  kind  of  schedule  of  the  different 
stamps,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  value  is  expressed 
in  the  stamps,  with  the  amount  of  the  duty  carried  out. 

Mr.  Atkinson  &  Mr.  Musgrave,  formerly  clerks 
to  prisoner,  indentified  this  as  his  hand-writing. 

Mr.  Kappen  stated,  that  the  stamp-office  made  an 
allowance  for  spoiled  stamps,  if  an  application  was 
made  within  a  limited  time  vnth  an  affidavit,  stating  the 
reason  of  their  being  spoiled  and  returned ;  but  the  in- 
strument or  parchment  must  also  be  returned,  as  no 
allowance  would  be  made  upon  stamps  detached  from  it. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  being  closed — 

Mr.  Scarlett  rose,  and  in  an  ingenious  speech, 
took  a  variety  of  legal  objections.  He  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  littledale  and  Williams;  and  there  was  no 
point,  however  trivial,  that  was  not  seized  on  by  these 
gentlemen  on  behalf  of  their  unfortunate  client. 

Mr.  Park  replied  very  ably,  and 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc  overruled  every  objection  j 
making  references  to  all  the  acts  that  bore  upon  the 
subject,  which  we  pass  over  in  this  place,  but  shall  refer 
to  in  our  observations  on  this  case. 

The  prisoner  was  now  called  on  for  his  defence,  and 
spoke  as  follows : — 

"May  it  please  your  Lordship— 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

"In  the  pdnful  and  anxious  situation  in  which  I  am 
unhappily  placed,  I  am  ill-fitted  for  the  task  of  address- 
ing yon.  on  this  oocasion. — Agitated  as  I  am  between 
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hope  and  fear,  I  can  only  solemnly  assure  yon  that  I 
never  forged  a  stamp  in  my  life ;    but  the  public  mind 
has  been  prejudiced  against  me  by  unfounded  reports  and 
advertisemaits,  containing  vile  insinuations  against  me. 
Bnt,  gentlemen,  I  entreat  and  cliarge  you  upon  your 
oaths,  that  you  banish  all  that  you  have  heard  out  of 
this  court  from  your  minds ;  and  all  that  I  have  to  wish 
from  you,  is,  that  you  be  influenced  only  by  the  evidence, 
and  that  you  y9\l\  do  unto  me  as  you  would  wish  to  be 
done  unto,  were  you  placed  in  my  unfortunate  situation. 
I  have  practiced  as  an  attorney  among  my  townsmen  and 
neighbours  with  credit  and  respectability  for  twenty-seven 
years ;  you  will  hear  from  them  upon  their  oaths,  the 
character  I  have  maintained  during  that  period.     In 
making  my  defence,  I  have  many  ^reat  ana  indeed  in- 
superable difficulties  to  contend  vnth ;  I  am  called  to 
furnish  an  answer,  and  that  by  evidence,  against  a  chaise 
which  I  never  heard  of  until  I  entered  this  court ;  ror 
until  I  heard  the  indictment  read,  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  that  which  they  have  imputed  to  me  by  this  indictment, 
of  course  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  be  pre- 
pared with  evidence  to  rebut  the  charge.     With  respect 
to  the  deed  in  question,  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  it  has 
been  long  out  of  my  possession,  and  it  is  clear,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  that  it  has 
been  very  much  exposed  ;  I  would  only  observe,  that  if 
it  had  not  had  a  regular  stamp  affixed  to  it,  the  engross- 
ing clerk  must  have  seen  it,  and  it  must  likewise  have 
been  observed  at  the  office  when  the  deed  was  registered. 
When  my  house  was  searched,  my  account  books  were 
taken  away,  which  has  deprived  me  of  all  means  of 
tracing  the  deed  in  question,  or  of  proving  where  the 
stamp  was  bought ;  I  had  therefore  no  clue  to  direct  my 
search.     With  respect  to  the  spoiled  stamps,  I  would 
observe,  that  they  nave  lain  by  me  a  long  time,  and  that 
the  period  of  claiming  the  allowance  for  them  has  lonff 
elapsed.     It  often  happens,  that  after  a  deed  is  engrossed, 
the  execution  may  be  delayed  a  very  considerable  time 
beyond  the  period  allowed  for  claiming  the  allowance, 
and  if  ultimately  it  should  not  be  executed,  the  stamp 
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would  be  entirely  lost ;  this  will  account  for  the  spoiled 
stamps,  which  in  a  long  series  of  time,  have  been  ac> 
cumulated.  I  declare  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  deed 
in  question  had  upon  it  a  regular  stamp  when  it  wa» 
executed  in  my  office,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  presume 
any  thing  against  me ;  that  ycm  will  attend  only  to  the 
evidence ;  and  that  you  will  decide  upon  my  fate  with 
the  same  candour  that  you  would  vnsh  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  be  shewn  to  yourselves.  Gentlemen,  my  life 
is  in  your  hands ;  I  shall  bow  with  resignation  to  your 
decision ;  and  I  trust,  I  hope,  that  your  decision  will 
be  right/* 

A.  host  of  witnesses,  of  great  respectability,  and  most 
of  whom  had  known  prisoner  for  many  years^  appeared 
and  spoke  to  his  character  in  terms  of  eulogium  that  any 
citizen  might:  be  proud  of.  Amongst  these  were  Mr«^ 
Joseph  Wood,  attorney,  Mr.  William  Carrett,  chiel^ 
bailiff  of  Pontefract,  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  merchanty  Mr. 
William  Fenton^  woolstapler,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Batstow,. 
cloth  merchant,  Mr.  Marsland,  merchant,.  Mr.  Musgra ve, 
sui^eon,  Mr.  James  Clougli,  Mr.  Geoi^  Wilkinson,, 
woolstapler,  Mr.  Robert  Fowler,  watchmaker,  Mr.  Johjk 
Servant,  joiner,  Messrs.  Midgley,  Thackray,  Tophaai, 
Greenhow,  Urquhart,  Sugden,  Scott,  Meek^  Heaps,. 
Barstow,  Wigfield,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Such  an  array  of  witnesses,  all  anxious  to  bear  testi- 
m<my  to  the  irreproachable  character  of  a  prisoner,  iiever 
before  appeared  in  any  court. 

After  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  by  the  learned 
judge,  which  was  thougnt  to  have  been  done  with  some- 
what resembling  severity  towards  the  prisoner,  the  Jury 
retired ;  and,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  minute&r,  return-^ 
ed  and  delivered  a  verdict  of  **  6rut7/y.'* 

After  this,  the  prisoner  was  tried  on  a  second  indict- v 
ment;  charging  him  with  a  similar  offence,  in  conjunction 
withaMr.  Wainewright ;  on  this  charge  he  was  acquitted  •^ 
Mr.  Blackburn  was  so  much  affect^  as  not  to  be  able 
to  walk  from  court  without  assistance. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  amid  other  prisoners^ 
Mr.  Blackburn  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence.    In 
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his  g^eneral  address.  Sir  Simon  le-Blanc  thus  particularized 
the  prisoner : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  remark  that  you,  Joseph  Blackburn, 
whose  education  and  habits  of  life  had  furnished  yon, 
by  the  exercise  of  an  honourable  profession,  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  yourself  in  credit,  should  have  been 
induced  to  resort  to  such  dishonest  artifices.  But  the 
thirst  of  money,  or  the  wish  to  grow  rich  by  means  more 
rapid  than  by  the  exercise  of  patient  industry,  has  induced 
you  not  only  to  plunder  the  public  revenue,  but  to  involve 
private  individuals  in  distress,  if  not  absolute  ruin.  By 
a  series  of  ingenious  contrivances,  you  have  been  able,  by 
imitating  the  stamp  used  in  the  conveyance  of  property, 
to  injure  the  public  revenue  to  a  very  considerable  amount; 
and  by  affixing  those  forged  stamps  to  conveyances  and 
other  instruments,  you  have  put  to  hazard  property  to  a 
very  g^eat  extent.** 

The  awful  sentence  was  then  passed ;  and  Mr.  Black- 
bum,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  address,  appeared 
convulsed  with  agony,  was  literally  carried  out  of  court. 

The  8th  of  April  was  fixed  for  his  execution  ;  but  in 
the  interim  between  his  trial  and  that  day,  a  petition, 
signed  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  respectable  persons, 
(mostly  of  Leeds,)  was  forwarded  to  his  present  Majesty, 
then  Prince  Regent :  to  this,  Lord  Sidmouth  sent  an 
immediate  negative.  An  application  was  subsequently 
made  to  Sir  Simon  le  Blanc,  which  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Whilst  these  efforts  were  making,  Mr.  B.  addressed  to 
his  solicitor  a  letter  j  an  extract  from  which  we  subjoin  j 
it  certainly  tends  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  remove  the 
impression  of  his  guilt;  but,  being  himself  an  attorney, 
it  is  very  singular  that  he  did  not  (if  true^  attempt  to  get 
up  some  evidence  of  the  statements  made  in  the  following 
paragraph : — 

*^  The  deed  was  executed,  and  the  money  paid  the  same 
daiy  it  is  dated,  (13th  of  September,  1812.) 

.«»♦««  Smith  most  assuredly  wrote  the  deed  in  September,  and  it 
was  in  November  when  he  received  pay  for  writing  it  And  with  re,, 
gard  to  the  stampi  upon  it  I  am  certain  it  was  a  genuine  X.2  stam|» 

T 
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which  had  been  removed  from  an  unexecuted  mortgage  deed  of  *'  Jobs 
Illin(gworth,  and  Allan  Hodgson/'   both  living  at  Hunslet,  and  of 
^ome. premises  at  Hunslet,  but  was  not  executed,  and  I  never  received 
pay  for  that  deed  preparing,  or  the  stamp;  and  there  is  now  a  square 
hole  in  that  skin  or  deed,  to  shew  the  place  where  the  stamp  was  cut 
of  it,  and  the  parchment  was  cut  out  with  it;  and  the  prosecutoranow 
have  that  skin  with  the  stamp  so  cut  out     That  mortgage  was  for 
£.200  and  the  stamp  was  £.2 ;  and  I  must  presume  that  Smith  could 
not  rule  tlie  parchment  and  skin  of  "  Taylor  to  the  Society''  and  also 
score  the  margin  with  red  close  to  the  stamp,  but  he  would  or  must 
have  seen  that  it  was  a  genuine  £.2  stamp,  and  not  then  disfigured 
with  the  rough  irregular  counterfeit  mark  of  £.2,  which  appears  since 
then  to  have  been  impressed  upon  it.     Now  take  notice  of  the  meaning 
of  these  affidavits,  they  are  to  shew  to  the  Judge,  that  the  deed  given 
in  evidence  which  was  "  Taylor  to  the  Society  "  was  prepared  by  me, 
engrossed  by  Smith, .  and  executed  by  Taylor ;  were  all  done  in  Sep- 
tember, and  before  the  time  which  Topham  gave  evidence  of  sending 
the  brass  letters,  or  words,  or  dies,  to  my  office,  which  he  said  were 
done  in  October ;  therefore  it  is  to  shew  that  a  stamp  must  have  been 
put  on,  and  this  deed  executed  in  September,  before  it  was  possible 
the  rough  counterfeited  marks  of  Topham,  could  possibly  be  made 
or  impressed  upon  that  stamp.    Jaqnes  put  on  that  stamp,  and  indeed 
all  the  stamps ;  but  I  say  and  insist,  that  all  the  stamps  so  put  on  by 
him,  for  me,  were  all  taken  ofi*  from  spoiled  or  uneixecuted  deeds, 
and  of  course  the  stamps  had  been  before  paid  for  by  nie.     In  this 
case  I  well  remember,  that  after  this  deed  was  executed,  before  it 
was  registered,  that  these  marks  or  dies  were  sent  to  my  office  from 
Topham ;  and  Jaques  then  wanted  to  wet  the  stamp  again,  and  to  mark 
or  impress  with  Topham's  dies,  the  two  pounds  over  again,  merely  to 
make  the  experiment,  to  tiy  how  it  would  appear,  but  I  then  refused 
to  permit  him,  and  it  was  not  done ;  we  tried  then  with  wafers  and  paper, 
and  with  sealing  wax,  and  found  the  impressions  of  Topham  would 
disfigure  a  stamp.     They  were  never  made  use  of  by  me,  or  with  my 
knowledge,  and  I  am  now  certain  that  Jaques  marked  the  impression 
for  curiosity,  before  the  deed  was  delivered  out  of  my  office  ;  as  I  do 
affirm  and  declare,  tlie  first  time  I  saw  that  disfigured  mark  of  £2 
upon  the  stamp,  was  on  the  trial  and  conviction,  and  I  had  no  previous 
knowledge  or  intimation  of  it  whatever;  and  was  struck  with  horror 
and  dismay,  and  of  course  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  it, 
but  a  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  it ;  but,  on  recollection  and  ruminating 
it  in  my  mind,  I  now  well  remember  it  was  a  genuine  £2  stamp,  and 
had  been  cutout  and  removed  from  t^e  unexecuted  deed  of'*  lllingworth 
to  Hodgson"  as  is  mentioned  above,  and  the  prosecutors  now  have 
that  unexecuted  deed  with  stamps  so  cut  out,  in  their  possession" 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  B.  none  of  the  statements  there- 
in made,  and  of  which  he  had  some  affidavits^  ever 
reached  the  rayal  ear.  He  was  at  length  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  his  fate  was  inevitable;  and  h% 
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prepared  himself  with  the  fervour  of  one  who  knew  he, 
Lad  a  long  and  perilous  journey  to  perform. 

On  Thursday,  6th  of  April,  he  attended  divine  sejrvice >, 
and  on  the  following  day  had  a  parting*  interview  with 
his  brothers.    Mrs.  JBlackbum  awaited  without,  but  his 
feeliDgs  could  not  bear  the  meeting;,  and,  at  his  in* 
tercession,  and  that  of  ftiieir  mutual  friends,  she  departe4 
without  seeing   him.     One  amid  the  many    instances 
of  the  pure  devotion  of  that  excellent  lady  to  the  feelings 
and  virishes  of  her  ill-fated  husband.     The  sands  of  timet 
were  now  fast  falling  from  the  glass ;  his  days  had  run 
to  hours ;  he  passed  Friday  night  with  a  reverend  friend,r 
(Mr.  Hamilton,)  who  administered  to  him  all  the  con«^ 
solation  he  was  capable  of  receiving.     About  one  o*clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning  tea  was  prepared,  and  Mr^ 
Blackburn  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  some  refreshment* 
Soon  after  he  said,  **  I  now  feel  so  calm  and  composed 
that  I  think  I  could  now  meet  the  execution  of  my 
sentence  with  fortitude.     I  could  almost  wish  that  the 
officers  of  justice  were  already  come,  for  I  fear,  lest  my 
spirits  should  fail  me   when   the  awful  hour  actually, 
arrives."     Mr.  Hamilton  remained  with  him  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  retired  for  a  few  hours 
to  his  own  lodgings,  and  he  recommended  Mr.  Blackburn 
to  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  and  endeavour  to  procure  a 
short  repose.     Mr.  Blackburn  complied  so  far  as  to  lay 
liimself  down,  but  he  slept  not.     Mr.  Hamilton  returned 
about  nine  o'clock  to  the  castle,  and  remained  with  the 
prisoner  until  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  past  eleven 
o^clock,  when  he  left  his  cell  until  the  under  jailer  had 
made  some  preparations  for  his  approaching  fate,  too 
painful  for  that  gentleman  to  witness.  At  twenty  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock  the  under  sheriff  proceeded  to  the 
cell   of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  language   of  the  law 
demanded  his  body  for  execution  in  pursuance  of  his 
sentence;  he  was  fully  prepared  for  the  awful  summons, 
and  immediately  followed  the  messenger  of  death.     Mr. 
Hamilton  took  him  by  the  arm*   and  the  melancholy 
procession  moved  on  to  we  fatal  platform. — Mr.  Blackburn 
walked  with  a  firm   unhesitating  step,  and  perfectly 
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erect.  It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  twelve  b*clock 
when  the  procession  arrived  upon  the  platform.  The 
prisoner  immediately  kneeled  down  upon  a  stool  provided 
for  the  occasion,  with  his  face  averted  from  the  numerous 
spectators.  He  joined  iii  prayer  to  the  last  moment, 
and  was  ejaculating,  "  Oh !  Lord  Almighty,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  preserve  my  soul  Alive,"  as  the  drop  fell. 
The  noose  of  the  cord,  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
slipped  from  its  proper  situation,  and  he  appeared  much 
convulsed.  After  he  had  been  suspended  about  two 
minutes,  the  executioner  endeavoured  to  replace  the  cord 
in  its  original  situation ;  in  this  attempt  we  believe  he 
succeeded,  but  it  seemed  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of 
every  person  present,  and  produced  a  stronger  sensation 
of  distress  than  any  part  of  this  moumfiil  ceremony.  In 
about  six  or  seven  minutes  from  the  falling  of  the  drop, 
he  appeared  insensible  of  further  suflering.  The  body, 
after  remaining  suspended  the  usual  time,  was  put  into 
a  coffin  and  delivered  to  his  friends.  The  remains  of 
this  unfortunate  victim  to  tlieoffended  laws  of  his  country, 
were  interred  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday,  at  Rothwell, 
a  village  near  Leeds. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Forgery,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  signing  of  another  person's  name  ; 
but  in  its  real  and  legal  sense,  it  is  the  fabrication  of  any 
instrument :  for  instance — A.  passed  a  bill  of  exchange, 

Purporting  to  be  accepted  by  Zachary  Dempster,  of 
To.  8,  Comhill — it  was  provai  that  no  such  being  ex- 
isted. It  was  contended  that  this  was  not  a  foi^ery  of 
Zachary  Dempster's  name,  because  there  was  no  such 
person  living ;  but  held  by  the  court  that  it  was  still  a 
forgery,  as  the  instrument  was  a  fabrication  :  so  when  L. 
drew  a  check  of  £.100,  and  signed  it,  his  servant  added 
a  cypher,  and  thus  made  the  amount  £.1,000;  and 
pocketing  the  £.900,  brought  the  first  named  sum  to  his 
master.  He  was  indicted  for  fraud  ;  but  that  indictment, 
under  the  judge's  direction,  was  quashed,  and  a  new  bill 
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for  forgefy  preferred,  and  he  was  bung.  On  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Blackburn^  Scarlett,  his  counsel,  amid  many  cases, 
put  the  following : — 

**  Suppose  a  man  erase,  from  a  bank  of  England  note, 
a  five  pound  note  for  instance ;  he  obliterates,  suppose, 
by  some  chemical  process.  Five  Poundsj  and  then  im- 
presses upon  it  the  same  value.  This  clearly  would  not 
be  a  foi^ery,  nor  could  he  be  convicted,  unless  it  could 
be  proved  that  this  note  had  previously  been  of  a  lower 
value ;  and  this  would  be  a  case  exactly  resembling  the 
present  prosecution.  There  are  two  circumstances  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  forgery ;  the  counterfeiting  or  alter- 
ing the  material  part  of  an  instrument,  that  which  afiects 
its  value,  and  the  doing  it  with  intent  to  defrayd.  I  con-  ^ 
tend,  therefore,  with  great  confidence,  that  neither  of 
these  has  been  proved  in  the  present  case,  because  no 
alteration  afiecting  the  value  of  the  stamp  has  been  even 
attempted  to  be  proved ;  and  that  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  alteration  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  alter  its 
value,  and  make  it  pass  for  a  difierent  sum  to  what  it 
originally  bore,  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
cannot  be  sustained." 

Singular  and  harsh  as  it  may  appear,  if  a  man  ob- 
literated the  FivBy  and  altered  it  to  Tiro, '  though  he 
would  be  a  loser  by  it,  he  would  be  guilty  of  forgery,  and 
punishable  by  death. 

Mr.  Scarlett  endeavoured  to  contend,  that  the  stamp 
that  Mr.  Blackburn  had  altered  was  originally  a  two 
pound  stamp,  and  that  he,  at  the  worst,  had  only  reim- 
pressed  that  demonstrative  value ;  and  he  maintained  that 
the  prosecutors  should  have  proved  the  original  value  of 
the  stamp  to  have  been  difierent  from  that.  But  the 
judge  properly  replied,  that  with  the  prisoner,  in  this 
case,  lay  the  onus  prohandi ;  (i.  e.  the  necessity  or  right 
of  proof,)  for,  said  Sir  Simon  le  Blanc,  '^  It  is  contended, 
that  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  stamp  has  been  proved 
to  be  genuine,  and  must  have  been  issued  from  the  stamp 
ofiice,  with  words  denoting  its  value ;  this  value,  for  aught 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  the  same  that 
is  now  impressed  upon  it,  and  that  in  fact  there  has  only 
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been  a  re-impression  of  the  same  words  which  were  upon 
the  stamp  when  it  was  first  issued ;  but  there  has  been 
no  evidence  given  to  prove  that  this  stamp  was  originaUjr 
of  the  value  of  two  pounds,  and  t^  undoubtedly  lay  upon 
the  prisoner  to  prove  this.  For  the  case  stands  thus — 
There  is  a  forged  impression  of  a  die  upon  an  instrument, 
proved  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner, 
under  circumstances  which  certainly  call  for  explanation, 
and  also  in  whose  possession  a  number  of  dies  are  found, 
made  too  by  his  own  order,  and  two  of  which  appear  to 
have  be^i  used  to  make  an  impression,  an  impression 
proved  to  be  false  and  counterfeit  upon  this  instrument.*' 

It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  observation  of  an  at- 
tentive peruser,  that  the  principal  circumstance  which 
might  raise  a  supposition  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  B« 
was  the  l^igth  of  time  that  the  deed  remained  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  custody — open  to  any  one  of  the  Society,  indeed 
to  any  one  who  might  have  been  casually  in  the  house ; 
that  in  this  interim,  the  stamp  upon  the  deed  might  have 
been  changed,  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  nay  of 
probability. 

Mr.  Blackburn's  fate  awakened  universal  sympathy ; 
because,  though  his  crime  was  legully  a  forgery,  it  was 
actually  but  a  fraud;  one  too  unattended  with  any  of  those 
aggravations  of  cruelty  or  injury  that  mark  many  cases 
of  mal-appropriation  of  property :  no  individual  sustained 
a  loss,  no  family  was  injured  by  his  guilt.  Still  his 
offence  was  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  comma- 
nity,  and  as  such  called  for  exemplary  punishment.  But 
whilst  we  admit  that  the  law  of  the  land  called  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  we  must  affirm  that,  by  the 
law  of  reason,  such  sentence  never  would  be  passed : 
human  life  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  only  in  expiation  of 
atrocious  ofiences  should  it  become  forfeit.  Here  we  find 
41  man,  who  was  upright  in  his  dealing,  faithful  to  his 
friends,  just  to  his  enemies,  a  good  husband,  a  kind 
father,  and  an  useful  citizen,  unable  to  resist  a  temptation 
to  enrich  himself  at  the  pubUc  loss,  committed  a  fraud 
upon  the  public  parse ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  want  for 
aa  excase,  ndr  poverty  £ot  a  temptation,  his  punishment 
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should  be  the  greater ;  but  be  it  what  it  might,  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  amount  to  death.  He  had  robbed  the 
community ;  but  the  law,  by  taking  his  life,  robbed  the 
community  yet  more — robbed  them  of  an  ornament,  for 
such  he  had  ever  been ;  and  such  he  might,  to  this  houri 
have  continued  to  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  remember  the  fate  of  this  unhappy 
man,  without  calling  to  mind  those  that  his  destiny  ren- 
dered desolate :  Ae  is  in  his  grave — 


No  more  on  him 


Shall  sorrow  light  or  shamfr— be  ileeps  well. 

Sut  what  balm  shall  be  offered  to  the  hearts  of  his  help- 
less  children,  of  his  unhappy  widow  ?  Every  journal 
that  they  read  (and  all  our  journals  now  teem  with  assize 
intelligence)  will  recall  to  their  memories  the  fate  of 
one  most  dear  to  them ;  who  died,  not  a  victim  to  his 
crimes,  but  to  the  cruelty  of  enactments  that  parliaments 
sanction  collectively,  though  the  members  of  both  houses 
condemn  them  individuallv. 

No  praise  can  exceed  the  deserts  of  the  amiable  wo- 
man whom  the  laws*  rigour  thus  made  a  widow :  her  at- 
tention to  her  unfortunate  husband  was  unremitting,  and 
nnmingled  with  reproach.  It  is  a  consolation  to  all 
who  loved  him  (and  there  were  many,)  that  Mr.  B.  "  died 
as  erring  men  should  die  ;"  his  life,  but  for  one  act,  had 
been  blameless — hisdeath  was  that  of  a  resigned  Christian : 
fae  vented  no  complaint  against  the  man,  who,  from 
splenetic  motives,  had  brought  him  to  condign  punish- 
ment— he  had  seen  enough  of  existence — he  looked  on 
death  as  a  release  from  what  was  worse,  as  the  cheerful 
harbinger  of  all  that  was  better — he  flew  from  the  rigout 
of  man's  enactments,  to  the  reception  of  God's  mercy. 
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She  had  sharM  his  sorrows,  his  pains,  his  joys. 
And  around  them  gather'd  their  girls  and  boys ; 
Yet  the  hand  that  the  churcli  made  her's,  has  giv'n 
Her  form  to  the  grave — her  soul  to  heav'n. 


-■-  HERE  are  offences  against  which  the  law  has  made 
no  enactments,  because  it  never  contemplated  their 
commission ;  and  there  are  crimes  to  which  lexicograph- 
ers have  assigned  no  name,  probably  for  the  same  reason : 
such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  murder  that 
forms  the  subject  of  our  present  story.  Language  afibrds 
no  tide  by  which  we  can  hold  up  the  assassin  of  a  wife 
to  execration. 

John  Wilkinson  was  born  about  1 760 ;  at  an  eai'ly 
age,  and  having  had  but  little  education,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed ;  and  when  he  attained  manhood,  worked  as 
a  journeyman  to  a  clothier.  Of  his  early  life  we  have 
been  enabled  to  glean  few  particidars;  indeed,  the 
existence  of  a  man  in  the  station  of  Wilkinson,  presents 
nothing  for  detail :  his  path  was  one  of  undeviating 
industry  forsomeyears.  He  became  attached  to  an  humble 
but  virtuous  girl ;  and  after  some  months  of  intimacy, 
married  her.  They  continued  to  live  in  respectability 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  Wilkinson  found  a  family^ 
springing  round  him.  It  appears  that  the  tie  of  chidren, 
which  should  have  bound  him  more  closely  to  the  partner 
of  his  existence,  served  only  to  estrange  him  from  her. 
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and  that  he  sought  the  society  of  women  of  disreputable 
character.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  pause  here,  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  criminality  of  incontinence — it  is  at  once 
the  commonest  and  worst  of  perjury ;  but  it  is  not  with 
that  crime,  but  its  consequences  we  have  now  to  do-»- 
nnhappiness  is  its  inevitable  result.  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
who  was  an  industrious,  virtuous,  and  good  woman, 
suffered  her  husband's  conduct  to  prey  upon  her  spirits, 
until  grief  gave  way  to  reproach ;  and  then  the  quiet  of 
their  hearth  fled  for  ever.  It  seems  that  Wilkinson  sought 
rather  to  jeer  her  suspicions  and  ridicule  her  jealousy, 
than  to  remove  her  doubts,  or  prove  their  fallacy ;  and 
in  consequence  of  apprehension  on  the  one  hand,  and 
misconduct  on  the  omer,  they  were  mutually  wretched. 
What  Wilkinson's  behaviour  was,  in  other  respects,  we 
cannot  state,  though  something  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  stated  by  himself— that  she  had  long  entertained 
an  idea  that  HC  meant  to  poison  her. 

In  1802,  Wilkinson's  conduct  underwent  some  change, 
be  visited  a  chapel  in  Leeds,  and  formed  some  ao* 
quaintances  with  persons  of  serious  habits.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  ministers  who  have  to  address  con- 
gr^ations  composed  of  the  lower  orders,  do  not  oftener 
impress  upon  tneir  minds  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
domestic  as  well  as  spiritual  duties  :  the  exhortations  of 
the  preacher  might  do  much  when  directed  at  particular 
ofiences  that  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  hearer, 
because  appealing  to  their  actual  habits ;  the  smaller 
vices,  the  wranglings  and  jarrings  that  disturb  wedded 
life,  and  lead  on  to  all  other  crimes,  call  for  the  attention 
of  the  minister ;  by  detailing  their  effects,  and  denouncing 
them  as  the  root  of  much  evil,  and  the  cause  of  more ; 
they  might  stay  those  who  are  treading  imperceptibly  in 
steps  that  lead  to  destruction. 

The  religion  of  Wilkinson  was  mere  outward  sign ; 
with  the  word  of  God  in  his  mouth,  he  harboured  fiendish 
designs  in  his  heart.  How  long  he  meditated  the  murder 
be  intimately  committed  may  never  be  known ;  but  that 
bis  wife  suspected  him ybr  years  of  such  an  intention,  he 
himself  admitted.  He  at  length  purchased  poison;  having 

u 
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first  formed  a  deliberate  scheme  to  insure  his  obtaining 
it  at  the  druggists,  (for  which  see  the  evidence,)  and  ad- 
ministered it  to  his  unfortunate  wife  at  the  time  she  had 
returned  from  her  labour, — labour  which  she  performed 
to  support  her  children,  and  whilst  she  was  taking  the 
liasty  meal  that  her  short  interval  of  leisure  allowed. 
He  poisoned  her  in  the  presence  of  his  family^ — of  the 
children  she  had  borne  htm.  The  poor  woman  went 
back  to  work  after  having  unconsciously  swallowed  the 
deadly  dose ;  was  taken  violently  ill  almost  immediately, 
and  expired.  An  inquest  was  held  upon  her  body,  which 
the  husband  attended :  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
**  Wilful  murder''  against  Wilkinson,  who  was,  on  the 
coroner's  warrant,  transferred  to  York  Castle  ;  where,  at 
the  Spring  Assizes  of  1805,  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Baron  Graham  took  his  seat,  and  the  prisoner  was 
placed  at  the  bar :  the  indictment,  charging  him  with 
the  niurder  of  Hannah,  his  wife,  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1804,  was  read,  to  which  he  pleaded  "  Not  guilty.'' 

Ann  Sporton.— ^Lived  at  Holbeck.  Deceased  worked 
at  her  (witness'  house)  for  two  months  previous  to  her 
death.  Saw  her  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  she  was  quite  well:  went  to  dinner 
at  twelve,  returned  at  one  o'clock,  and  seemed  ill.  Com- 
plained of  a  burning  in  the  throat ;  she  said  '^  Oh  !  what 
has  the  rogue  been  doing  with  my  dumplings."  De- 
ceased went  home  ill ;  saw  her  at  four  o'clock,  and  gave 
her  some  oil ;  she  vomited  violently. 

Mary  Rhodes  saw  prisoner  at  a  quarter  before  eleven 
on  the  day  of  Hannah  Wilkinson's  death  :  he  was  dining 
with  his  children ;  could  not  swear  that  she  saw  him  eat. 
Between  six  and  seven  in  the  eve,  went  to  the  house,  and 
saw  Hannah  lying  on  the  floor,  unattended  and  dread- 
fully ill. 

Hannah  Alderson  corroborated  this.  Gave  de- 
ceased  some  water  and  put  her  to  bed.  Prisoner  then 
came  in  and  went  up  to  the  bedside  ;  deceased  was  quite 
insensible  then,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
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Mr.  Teale,  surgeon,  opened  the  body:  believe i 
death  had  been  occasioned  by  poison.  Had  made  ex- 
periments on  the  contents  of  her  stomach ,  and  believed 
she  had  been  destroyed  by  white  arsenic. 

The  prisoner's  statement  made  to  the  jury  on  the  in- 
quest was  then  read ;  it  set  forth  that  the  deceased  was 
a  nervous,  jealous,  and  suspicious  woman  ;  that  she  con- 
tinually accused  her  husband  of  intending  to  poison  her, 
and  would  often  throw  her  meat  away,  saying  it  was 
drugged.  That  for  a  jest,  prisoner  told  her,  '*  It  really 
was  so,  and  that  he  had  given  her  poison.'' 

James  Overton  was  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Raysoii, 
druggist,  on  the  10th  of  November.  Between  six  and 
seven  in  the  evening,  a  person  came  in  and  asked  for  one 
pennyworth  of  white  mercurv,  at  the  same  time  shewing 
three  small  fishes  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  saying 
be  wanted  the  mercury  to  put  into  those  fishes  to  **  lay 
for  rats."  Witness  asked  tne  person  if  rats  were  fond  of 
fish :  the  person  replied  "  Yes,  they  are  very  fond  offish.'* 
Mr.  Kayson  came  mto  the  shop,  said  he  had  no  mercury, 
and  the  man  went  away.  Witness  went  on  the  Wed- 
nesday following  to  identify  the  person  who  came  for  the 
poison ;  saw  prisoner,  and  believed  him  to  be  the  man. 

William  Lucas,  apprentice  to  Mr.  Wilson,  drug- 
gist.— On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  November,  a  man 
came  into  his  master's  shop,  and  asked  if  they  sold  white 
arsenic  :  witness  replied,  "  Yes,  if  we  know  what  it  is  to 
be  used  for."  The  man  then  produced  three  small  fishes, 
and  said,  **  I  want  three  pennyworth  to  put  into  the 
bellies  of  these  fishes  to  poison  rats."  Witness  then  sold 
him  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Witness  was  taken  to  the 
prison  where  Wilkinson  was,  and  immediately  identified 
him  as  the  man. — Witness  said,  "That  is  the  man." 
Prisoner  immediately  cried  out,  (changing  colour  as  he 
spoke,)  "What  for?"  Witness  rejoined,"!  sold  you 
three  pennyworth  of  arsenic  last  Saturday  night."  The 
prisoner  said,  "  Thou  hast  gotten  hold  of  a  grand  mistake, 
lad,  where  did  I  buy  the  fish  P"  Witness  said,  "  I  can't 
tell." 

The  learned  judge  directed  this  witness  to  look  at  the 
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prisoner,  and  answer  with  certainty,  whether  or  no  he 
could  identify  him.     Witness  said,  ** That's  he." 

Prisoner. — Aye,  no  wonder  thee  know*st  me,  after 
having  seen  me  so  often  this  week. 

Baron  Graham.— Prisoner,  you  must  now  enter  on 
your  defence. 

Prisoner. — I  wasn't  in  a  druggist's  that  night,  my 
lord ;  I'm  completely  falsely  accused. 

Several  witnesses  gave  prisoner  a  good  character,  and 
said  he  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 

The  judge  summed  up;  and  the  jury  instantly  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  6rtit'%." 

Prisoner. — my  partner  never  charged  me  with 
poisoning  her,  and  no  neighbour  can  say  she  did.  I've 
not  had  a  fair  trial. 

Baron  GRAHAM.-^John  Wilkinson,  you  have  been 
tried  by  a  jury  of  your  countrymen,  and  found  gnilty  on 
evidence  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt.  Far  be  it  -from  me 
to  embitter  the  few  remaining  moments  of  your  existence 
by  dwelling  on  the  enormity  of  your  crime,  except  as  I 
wish  to  produce  in  your  mind  those  sentiments  of  con- 
viction and  sincere  repentance  which  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  Painful  is  the  task  my  duty  im- 
poses on  me ;  but  that  pain,  I  must  confess,  has  been 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  daring  expression  to  which 
you  have  just  g^ven  utterance.  The  sentence  of  the  law 
is,  that  you  shall  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  prison  from 
whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  there  you  shall  hang  by  the  neck  until  you  are 
dead ;  your  body  shall  afterwards  be  given  to  the  surgeons 
for  dissection,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

The  Prisoner. — **  I  have  no  fear  about  my  soul." 
He  was  then  removed  fix)m  the  bar. 

His  conduct  whilst  in  prison  was  very  inconsistent. 
He  was  sometimes  fervent  and  enthusiastic  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  at  other  periods  would  break  forth  into  the 
most  dreadful  imprecations  against  the  witnesses.  When 
asked,  whilst  in  his  cell,  if  he  was  guilty,  he  replied, 
*^  That  is  best  known  to  myself.''  He  received  the  sacra- 
ment on  the  morning  of  execution,  and  prayed  aloud  on 
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the  scafiulcl,  saying,  ''Lord,  save  me,  a  miserable  sinner/' 
The  ordinary  said, ''  You  have  a  helpless  feUow-siifferer,^^ 
will  you  not  offer  up  a  prayer  also  for  her  soul."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  ofiered  a  prayer  for  both^ 
saying,  **  Lord,  save  i»;"  but  he  took  no  farther  notice 
of  his  companicm  in  death.  He  did  not  confess  his  guilt, 
but  did  not  attempt  again  to  deny  it ;  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  was  launched  into  eternity* 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Every  crime  is  increased  by  the  fact  of  its  deliberate 
commission ;  and  that  Wilkinson's  was  the  result  of  cold 
calculation,  is  too  evident.  His  purchasing  the  fishes 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  poison  more  easily,  was 
(me  of  tne  pieces  of  low  cunning  that  characterize  vulgar 
villany :  it  did  not  occur  to  the  short-sighted  crimiEusd, 
that  this  circumstance,  (being  out  of  the  ordinate  course^) 
would  be  remembered  by  the  druggist,  and  would  then 
help  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  to  criminate 
him. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  connected  vdth  capital 
offences  is,  that  they  are  generally  committed  with  little 
apparent  motive.  W  hat,  for  instance,  had  Wilkinson  to 
gain  by  removing  from  the  world  the  unfortunate  woman 
who  had  so  long  shared  his  destiny  ?  By  her  death  he 
was  left  in  a  far  worse  situation,  with  reference  to  pecu^ 
niary  afiairs,  as  her  earnings  had  largely  contributed  to 
support  their  children.  It  did  not  transpire  that  he  had 
formed  any  other  attachment,  or  was  anxious  to  obtain 
another  partner ;  neither  did  it  appear,  that  on  the  day 
in  question,  or  the  Saturday  previous,  (when  the  poison 
vffas  bought,)  that  she  had  said  or  done  any  thmg  to 
excite  hu  anger,  or  awaken  his  resentment.  It  is  mere 
justice  to  presume,  that  the  poor  woman  who  fell  a  victim 
to  his  murderous  intent,  had  conjectured  rightly ;  and 
that  John  Wilkinson  m^itated,  for  months,  the  crime 
that  he  ultimately  perpetrated.     How  he  could  rest  be-- 

*  jbm  lUywood,  who  fufiisred  for  intotiBide.— See  ptge  108. 
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side  that  ill-fated  woman,  feed  at  the  same  board,  and 
dwell  beneath  one  roof  with  her,  while  brooding  on  such 
a  crime,  is  beyond  human  speculation.  With  such  de- 
signs in  his  mind,  he  went  to  the  house  of  God.  and  wore 
the  semblance  of  devotion ;  at  least  he  did  so  once,  for 
on  the  Saturday  he  purchased  the  arsenic  that  he  meant 
to  employ  for  her  destruction,  on  Sunday  he  went  to  his 
chapel^  and  on  the  Monday  committed  the  murder !  The 
annals  of  hypocrisy  and  crime  have  no  record  blacker 
than  this. 

During  the  five  months  that  Wilkinson  was  imprison- 
ed, his  conduct  was  remarkable  for  its  propriety ;  but  he 
appeared  utterly  destitute  of  feeling :  when  his  wife  was 
spoken  of,  he  evinced  no  grief  at  her  untimely  fate. 
Throughout  the  period  we  have  named,  and  subsequently 
to  his  trial,  his  fears  were  wholly  aroused  for  himself :  he 
expressed  little  solicitude  for  the  helpless  infants  whom 
his  crime  had  rendered  doubly  orphans — he  made  many 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  his  treatment,  and  evinced 
great  anxiety  as  to  his  own  physical  comforts  up  to  the 
tost  moment.  A  couple  of  hours  before  his  execution,  he 
ate  a  hearty  meal,  and  with  apparent  avidity ;  and  when 
some  one,  wishing  to  arouse  him  upon  the  subject  of  his 
crime,  said  '^  Poor  Hannah,  (his  wife,)  had  little  time 
to  prepare;'*  he  coolly  answered,  "Aye,  she  were  often 
badly  afore ;''  and  went  on  with  his  meal.  Some  idle 
persons,  on  the  ground  of  his  serious  habits  and  his 
non-confession,  made  a  parade  of  asserting  his  innocence ; 
but  the  public  mind  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  these 
assertions ;  and  indeed,  any  candid  reader  must  admit 
that  his  guilt  was  abundantly  proved.  The  evidence 
in  this  case,  though  circumstantial,  was  perfectly  con- 
clusive :  the  prisoner  made  not  the  least  attempt  at 
defence,  save  a  denial  of  his  crime ;  he  asserted  that  he 
"  was  not  in  a  druggists  on  that  night ;"  but  he  brought 
no  evidence  as  to  where  he  was,  which,  if  he  could  have 
done,  he  unquestionably  would.  He  was  executed  with- 
out confessing  his  guilt ;  and  on  the  scafibld  he  quibbled 
with  his  conscience  by  not  denying  it.  His  body  was 
given  for  dissection,  and  his  skin  tanned. 


CUTTING  AND  MAIMING  A  HUSBAND. 
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SARAH    CROWTHER. 

A  wilher'd  haod,  a  wrinkled  brow. 
Locks  dappled  with  old  ages'  snow ; 
A  shrinking  frame,  a  fading  eye. 
Thy  only  work  is  now — to  die : 
Vengeance  and  fight  is  not  for  thee. 
Think  thoo  npon  eternity. 

JL  he  offence  for  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  wa» 
tried,  is  one  that  has  only,  within  these  few  years,  been 
defined  by  a  statute ;  formerly  these  cases  came  under 
the  head  of  assaults,  or  attempts  to  murder,  according  to 
their  degrees  of  danger  and  criminality.  The  following 
pages  contain  a  detail  of  one  of  those  dreadful  acts  that 
disgrace  humanity ;  happily  the  plea  of  insanity  cleared 
this  unfortunate  woman  irom  the  stigma  that  must  other- 
wise have  remained  on  her  name ;  but  even  admitting 
her  to  have  been,  at  the  period  of  committing  the  offence, 
insane,  it  is  too  evident  that  the  life  she  had  passed,  and 
her  habits  generally,  were  such  as  were  likely  to  produce 
this  dread^l  result. 

Sarah  Crowther  was  bom  in  the  year  1744,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire :  her  early  days  were  spent 
in  servitude.  She  married,  and  was  left  a  widow;  and 
passed  the  usual  routine  of  persons  in  her  confined  cir<^ 
cumstances  of  life.  At  the  age  of  forty-five,  she  met 
with  the  man  whose  name  we  have  alreacly  given  as  hers, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  Joshua  Crowther,  who  was  then  a 
widower  for  the  second  time^  made  her  his  wife.  What 
their  habits  were,  is  sufficiently  developed  by  the  evidence 
on  the  trial ;  profligacy  on  his  side,  and  jealousy  on  hers, 
embittered  their  days  ;  and  even  in  the  year  1804,  when 
she  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  was  more^  their  disa- 
greements, on  the  ground  of  his  incontinence,  rose  to 
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such  a  height  that  they  agreed  to  separate.  There  is 
somethmg  very  dreadful  in  the  idea  of  these  old  creatures, 
at  a  time  when  their  thoughts  should  have  been  weaned 
from  this  world,  and  fixed  on  a  better ;  giving  way  to 
passions  and  suspicions  that  even  the  levity  of  youth  can* 
not  extenuate: — Sarah  had  committed  many  acts  of 
violence ;  and,  after  their  separation,  the  recollection  of 
these  outrages  fnade  Joshua  determine  never  to  live  with 
her  again*  His  dread  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
reason  :  when  she  came  to  visit  him,  which,  in  the  hope 
of  being  restored  to  his  home,  it  appears  she  often  did, 
he  never  dared  to  go  to  bed,  and  even  feared  to  sleep  in 
her  presence.  At  length,  on  one  occasion,  the  weakness 
of  nature  overcame  the  watchfulness  of  fear ;  he  slept, 
and  during  his  sleep  Sarah  perpetrated  the  offence  for 
which  she  was, at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1805, brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Allan  Chambre,  judge. 

Sarah  Crowther  pleaded  "  Not  guilty-'  to  an  in- 
dictment charging  her  with  cutting  and  maiming  her 
husband,  Joshua  Crowther,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1805. 

Joshua  Crowther. — Married  prisoner  in  1789. 
Owing  to  her  temper,  separated  in  October  1804.  Du- 
ring their  separation  she  visited  him  ;  came  once  for  six 
weeks,  another  time  three  days.  During  these  periods 
he  never  went  to  bed,  he  durst  not  do  so ;  he  feared  she 
would  murder  him  as  he  slept.  On  the  14th  of  May  she 
came  and  dined  with  him  ;  she  said,  ^*  Joshua,  let  us  be 
together  again :"  he  said  "  No,  as  you  took  yourself 
away,  I  neither  can  nor  dare  take  you  into  my  house 
again."  She  persisted  in  staying ;  and  when  he  returned 
firom  work  she  was  there.  They  sat  by  the  fire  until 
eleven  o'clock.  She  begged  him  to  go  to  bed :  he  re- 
fused, and  said  he  should  sit  up  all  night.  She  brought 
him  a  pillow,  but  he  would  not  use  it :  he  thought  she 
went  to  bed,  and  he  dropped  asleep  in  his  chair.  Awoke 
by  a  terrible  blow  on  his  head,  which  felled  him  to  the 
ground  :  the  blow  was  repeated  on  the  shoulder,  and  he 
became  senseless. 
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Cross  examined. — His  wife  was  jealous  of  a  young 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  often  bdmved 
violently  on  her  account. 

WiLUAM  EhhiSf  grandson  of  Joshua  Crowther  by 
a  former  wifey  aged  IS,  deposed  t)iat  he  was  in  bed  ou 
the  night  in  question ;  was  awakened  by  his  grand- 
&ther'8  criesy  and  saw  his  grandmother  strike  him  three 
times  with  an  iron  maul.  His  grandfather  bled  much, 
but  rose  and  went  out:  she  followed  him  ;  they  both  re« 
turned,  and  she  then  cut  her  own  throat.  Witness  ran 
for  assistance. 

Mr.  Mortimer  lives  within  eighty  yards  of  Crow* 
ther.  Was  aroused  by  last  witness  saying,  ''Come, 
granny  is  braying  grandfather  with  the  hammer,  and 
cutting  her  own  throat.**  Went  iq,  accompanied  by  his 
man  servant ;  saw  Joshua  standing  by  the  fire  bleeding 
ftarfoUy  :  found  prisoner  lying  on  her  face  near  the  fire, 
almost  dead. 

£jLiZABBT0  Webster  went  to  Crowther's  house  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May  :  fouud 
Sarah  lying  on  the  floor  bleeding.  Found  a  razor  at  the 
back  of  the  fire,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Sowden. 

Mr.  Sowden  proved  receiving  the  razor ;  which, 
with  hammer,  was  produced :  it  was  five  lbs.  weight  in 
tlie  head.     Both  instruments  were  clotted  with  blood. 

Joshua  Crowther  proved  the  instruments  were 
his.  He  used  to  keep  the  razor  locked  up  whilst  his 
wife  was  with  him,  from  fear ;  had  it  in  an  open  drawer 
when  she  left  him. 

Met.  Fie  lb,  sui^eon. — Joshua's  woqnds  were  deep* 
but  not  dangerous ;  his  head  was  broken,  and  his  throat 
had  a  severe  cut.  • 

The  Prisoner,  in  her  defence,  said  her  husband  had . 
quarrelled  with  h^ :  she  remembered  striking  him  with 
the  hammer^  but  UQt  cutting  his  throat. 

Th¥:  J  UOOE  observed  that  the  blows  vdth  the  hammer 
did  not  amount  to  cuiSf  and  therefore  did  not  come  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  act  under  which  the  prisoner  was 
indicted.  If  the  cut  on  Joshua  Crowther's  throat  was 
given  with  a  razor,  it  came  within  that  statute.     It  was 
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for  the  Jary  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was  phrenetic 
or  not.  ^e  cut  her  own  throat  alter  returning  with  her 
husband  to  the  house,  and  might  then  have  wounded  him. 

A  verdict  of  ♦*  Guilty,''  with  a  recommendation  for 
mercy,  was  retnmed ;  the  Jury  thinking  that  her  mind 
was  somewhat  disordered,  though  not  so  much  as  to 
amount  to  lunacy.^ 

The  learned  judge,  taking  the  age  of  the  prisoner  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  after 
passing  sentence,  respited  the  prisoner,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  detained  in  jail  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known  ;  and  in  prison  her  existence  terminated. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

'  We  do  not  know  that  on  any  occasion  a  more  melan- 
i^cly  spectacle  presented  itself  than  on  this  trial.  When 
die  emaciated,  grey-headed  prosecutor,  entered  the  wit- 
*  nesses  box  to  give  evidence  that  might  affect  the  life  of 
his  aged  and  miserable  wife — the  dogged  resolution  and 
apparent  malignity  with  which  he  detailed  his  sufferings, 
added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  it  was  a  spectacle  that 
destroyed  allillusions  of  domestic  happiness,and  presented 
wedlock  in  its  most  revolting  character — connection 
without  affection — junction  without  union.  That  this 
unfortunate  creature  had  worked  up  her  feelings  to  a 
paroxysm  of  jealousy  and  despair,  is  certain;  her  at- 
tempted suicide  sufficiently  evinced  it.  At  the  same 
time  there  .wa&  proof  of  deliberate  malignity  in  her  having 
lain  on  the  bed,  apparently  in  slumber ;  having  watched 
the  helpless  old  man  until  he  really  fell  asleep,  she  then 
arose  and  attempted  to  dash  his  brains  out  with  a  ham- 
mer. As  the  boy  did  not  see  the  razor  used,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  (with  the  judge)  that  she  did  not  cut  her 
onsband's  throat  until  after  she  had  attempted  her  own 
destruction.  As  she  held  up  her  withered  tiands  to  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  ihe  court,  her  strength  seemed  incom- 

*  Sir  Andrew  Hallidmy  has  lately  pablished  a  report,  in  wiiich  he  states,  that  in 
England  then  are  11^647  lunatics  and  idiots  oaliectively ;  in  Wales,  896;  widiii 
SccyUand  3,653 ;  i  e.  aoout  one  in  every  tboosand  in  England  and  Wales,  and  tM  in 
every  six  hundred  in  Scotland  s  and  on  a  general  calculation,  it  is  sujqtoaed,  that  tlM 
•ttflihar  of  insaoe  perMMia  hi  th«  whole  world  is  ahout  o«b  mcluoii  ab9  4  salf. 
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patible  with  the  execution  of  the  crime ;  hut  frenzy  gives 
sapematund  power,  and  anger  has  been  apdy  defin^  as 
a  brief  madness. 

Both  husband  and  wife  were  illiterate  persons;  their 
habits  had  been  irregular,  and  they  had  long  given  way 
to  recriminations,  alike  dreadful  and  disgustmg.  The 
common  want  of  precaution  that  marks  human  aflairs,  is 
here  self-evident :  Joshua  never  appealed  to  the  law  to 
prevent  his  wife's  violence — had  he,  on  the  first  suspicion 
of  injury,  (which  it  seems  occurred  years  before,)  applied 
to  a  magistrate,  she  would  have  been  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  or  taught  a  lesson  of  propriety  in  prison ;  and 
thus,  by  a  little  well-timed  severity,  the  lives  of  the 
maimed  and  the  maimer  have  been  protected  from  dan- 
ger ;  he  had  not  then  fallen  a  victim  to  her  rage,  nor 
she  to  the  violated  laws  of  nature  and  her  country. 

This  case  was  one  of  the  earliest  tried  under  Lord 
Ellen  borough^s  act— a  statute  which  became  necessary 
to  meet  cases  that  lay  between  manslaughj^er  and  mtirder. 
The  judge,  in  this  case,  held  that  the  blows  with  the 
hammer  did  not  amount  to  cuts :  this  was  an  error  in 
fiict,  and  in  reasoning.  A  blow  upon  the  scalp,  if  at  all 
violent,  always  lays  it  open,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  cut, 
and  in  many  subsequent  cases  has  been  held  so.  These 
quibbles  and  arguments  upon  terms^  instead  of  facts, 
disgrace  our  courts,  and  make  us  very  justly  and  very 
generally  the  subject  of  ridicule  to  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours. A  short  time  since  a  fellow  indicted  for  stealing 
nine  sheep,  was  acquitted  on  proving  that  he  had  stolen 
eight  sheep  and  a  ram.  This  is  trying  by  the  letter,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  law;  and  instead  of  applauding  the 
strict  justice  that  would  thus  suffer  a  criminal  to  escape 
from  a  clerical  error  in  the  indictment,  we  must  reprobate 
the  rules  by  which  these  matters  are  regulated,  and  the 
culpable  negligence  observable  in  the  framing  of  our 
statutes,  not  one  of  which  are  calculated  to  meet  such 
an  emei^ency. 
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JOSEPH  WALLER. 


'Tis  when  to  sleep  the  world  retires 

That  forth  the  robber  steals ; 
The  thirst  of  gold  his  breast  inspires, 

Nor  fear  nor  doubt  he  feels. 

A.  century  since  highwaymen  were  as  common  as  in- 
solvent debtors  are  now.  Public  vehicles  were  then  little 
known.  The  roads  were  covered  with  night  travellers, 
either  on  horse  or  foot,  who  became  the  easy  prey  of  one 
or  two  armed  and  desperate  ruffians.  Turpi n,  Sixteen- 
String-Jack,  and  others  of  less  notoriety,  almost  made 
these  criminals  fashionable ;  for,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
a  fashion  even  in  crime.  Their  daring  was  great ;  and 
in  a  country  where  personal  prowess  and  high  courage 
were  so  much  prized,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  such 
characters  should  obtain  a  sort  of  fame.  Now  that  our 
roads  are  covered  wiUi  stage  coaches,  the  race  of  highways- 
men  are  extinct ;  solitary  individuals  of  the  species  may 
be  now  and  then  met  with,  but  the  ''  calling''  has 
dicidedly  fallen  into  disuse ;  pickpockets  ha^e  succeeded 
them,and  robberies  are  thus  achieved  with  greater  facility, 
less  danger  of  personal  violence^  and  with  less  dread  of 
1^^  punishment  * 

*  The  callosity  of  London  thieves  is  dreadful.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Cotton  is  the  or- 
dinary of  Newgate,  and  in  allusion  to  that  gentleman's  spirittkal  consolation  on  the 
fatal  platform,  they  call  hanging,  <*dying  with  yonr  fart  stuflM  with  coffoii."  A 
pickpocket  lately  gave  it  as  his  reason  for  following  his  prqfeiHon^  *'That  it  did  n't 
hurt  above  the  arm  pUs  /"  L  e.  that  if  discovered,  the  punishment  was  traosportatioOy 
not  hanging. 
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Joseph  Waller,  who  there  is  reason  to  believe  had 
been  long  a  prowler  on  the  highway,  was  bom  in  York^ 
shire,  and  worked  as  a  labourer ;  but  growing  very  idle» 
took  to  dissolute  courses,  and  lived,  liis  friends  '<  knew 
not  how/*  He  went  from  place  to  place,  and  had  been 
long  lost  sight  of  by  all  his  relations.  In  the  towns  of 
Hull,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  he  was  well  known ;  and 
with  the  most  profligate  characters  in  each  of  these  places, 
was  a  boon  companion.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  and 
generally  engaged  in  the  Saturday  night  rows,  that 
characterize  some  portions  of  the  places  in  question. 
Such  were  his  known  pursuits ;  but  now  he  obtained  the 
money  that  he  expended  in  bis  excesses,  must  remain 
matter  of  conjecture.  His  career  of  crime  was  ended 
by  a  robbery  npon  Mr.  Potts,  of  York :  the  brutality 
attendant  upon  the  commission  of  this,  incensed  the 
public  mind ;  and  a  strict  and  active  search  commenccdy 
during  which  Waller  was  concealed  by  one  who  incurred 
a  suspicion  of  being  also  engaged  in  nefiu'ious  trans- 
actions; he  was  at  length  found,  18  days  after  the 
commission  of  his  ofience,  committed  to  York  Castle, 
and,  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1804,  put  upon  his 

TRIAL, 

ISth  of  March,  1804. 

Sir  Allan  Chambre,  Knight,  judge.  An  indict- 
ment was  read,  charging  Joseph  Waller,  of  Holme,  with 
robbing  Thomas  Potts,  of  York,  millwright,  of  two  five 
guinea  notes,  and  knocking  him  down  on  the  king's 
highway.— Plea,  V  Not  Guilty r 

Thomas  Potts  proved,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th  of  January  he  was  returning  home,  and  stopped  to 
take  refreshment  about  four  miles  from  York ;  vioiilst  at 
the  inn,  he  and  the  landlord  differed  in  opinion,  and  he 
drew  out  his  money  to  stake  for  a  wager.  Prisoner  was 
pcesent  in  the  place.  No  bet  being  made,  prosecutor 
put  the  money  back.  He  then  left  the  house,  and  was 
soon  accosted  by  prisoner ;  they  walked  together,  and 
had  some  ale  at  the  next  pubUc-house ;  they  left  that 
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place  together,  about  four  o'clock,  and  it  was  then  gfetting 
dusk.  They  had  not  gone  far  together,  when  prisoner, 
sh'fiking  back,  gave  prosecutor  a  violent  blow  with  a 
stick  on  the  head,  swearing  he  would  have  both  bis  life 
and  money«  As  prosecutor  looked  up  at  him,  he  struck 
him  between  the  eyes,  and  the  latter  blow  rendered  him 
nearly  insensible.  Prisoner  then  rifled  his  pockets,  say- 
ing, **  D n  thee,  I*ve  done  for  thee." 

The  I4ANDL0RD  of  the  public-house  where  they  had 
last  drank  together,  corroborated  a  portion  of  Mr.  Pott's 
•statement ;  and  proved,  that  about  fiv^  o'clock  pnMner 
returned,  had  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  offered  a  note,  say- 
ing, "  This  is  a  Hull  five  guinea  note,  isn't  it?"  Witness 
said,  "  Yes,  but  I  can't  change  it  thee."     Prisone^then 

Eroduced  a  shilling,  paid  for  the  liquor,  and  left  the 
ouse.     The  alarm  of  robbery  was  given  so<m  after^  and 
search  made  for  prisoner,  but  in  vain. 

Mr.  Riley,  tne  constable,  obtained  a  warrant  to  arrest 
prisoner.  Searched  for  him  for  a  long  time  :  at  length, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  found  him  at  the  Old  Turnpike 
House,  near  Wetherby,  concealed  between  a  bed  and 
the  sacking. 

Sir  a.  Cmambre. — Prisoner,  now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  say  any  thing  you  have  to  urge  in  your  defence. 

Prisoner. — I  never  saw  the  prosecutor  before,  and 
never  was  at  the  place  where  the  robbery  was  committed 
in  iny  life. 

Jubge. — Have  you  any  witnesses. 

Prisoner. — No ;  I  didn't  do  it,  that's  all. 

The  judge  summed  up  ;  and  a  verdict  of  ^'  GuiUy^^ 
was  returnai. 

Several  persons  were  sentenced  for  robberies  at  these 
assizes,  but  they  were  all  reprieved,  except  Joseph 
Waller,  who  was  executed  at  Tork.  He  exhibitea  a 
brutal  insensibility  to  his  situation,  and  made  no 
confession. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Robberies,  attended  by  assaults,  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  perpetrator  having  exceeded  the  violence  necessa- 
ry to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object :  in  such  cases, 
where  brutality  has  attended  the  crime,  all  hopes  of 
mercy  must  be  abandoned.  Waller's  case  is  one  of  gjeat 
atrocity  ;  he  drank  with  the  prosecutor  in  friendship  and 
fellowship  a  few  moments  before  he  dealt  him  the  blow 
that  be  doubtless  intended  should  cause  his  death.  He 
must  have  had  an  innate  cruelty  in  his  disposition  ;  for, 
not  contented  with  rifling  his  victim,  (for  which  avarice 
and  necessity  might  jointly  appear  the  causes,)  he  glutted 
upon  the  suffering  he  had  created ;  and  viewing  his  dis- 
tended victim,  said,  in  exultation,  **  D n  thee,  I*ve 

done  for  thee.''  Of  his  hardihood,  the  circumstance  of 
his  returning  to  the  very  public-house  where  they  had 
been  drinking,  is  a  sufficient  proof.  What  callosity 
must  that  heart  possess,  that  could  calmly  sit  in  an  ale- 
house and  drink,  knowing  that  a  fellow-creature  lay  in 
the  public  road,  weltering  iu  his  blood,  and  expiring  un- 
aided and  alone.  We  refer  the  reader  to  some  observa- 
tions made  on  the  case  of  Martin  Slack,  (pages  92  and 
93,)  it  is  such  habits  as  we  have  there  particularized 
that  generate  barbarity.  The  mind  becomes  familiarized 
with  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  and  at  length  practises 
them  more  from  the  force  of  habit  than  any  immediate 
impulse  ottangae.  Though  Waller  did  not  publicly  con- 
fess his  gail^  he  remarked  to  a  fellow-prisoner,  '<  If  I 
had  finished  my  work,  I  should  never  have  hurt  of  it :" 
meaning,  that  if  he  had  murdered  Mr.  Potts,  there  would 
have  been  no  evidence  against  him.  On  the  depravity  of 
heart  evinced  by  this  speech,  it  is  needless  to  expatiate ; 
such  a  man  was  too  dangerous  to  remain  on  earth  ;  he 
was  of  too  diabolical  disposition  to  be  the  mate  of  man, 
%  and  was  justly  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  his  Maker. 


MURDER  OF  A  WIFE. 
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G.  W.  W.  MEDHURST,  Esq. 

She  was  a  fair  and  gentle  bride. 
Her  husband's  joy,  her  father'fc  pride  ;  * 
AVhere  is  that  bright,  that  blooming  brow  } 
Alas!  the  dark  grave  shrouds  it  now. 

Cf  F  all  human  afflictions,  madness  is  the  greatest : 

tiis  the  death  of  otir  intellect  and  virtue ;  leaving*  die 
mere  frame  existent.  It  is  an  appalling  fact,  that  in 
this  country  one  individual  in  every  thousand  of  the 
entire  population  has  some  mental  disorder :  a  large 
proportion  of  these  unfortunates  are  quite  harmless,  as  it 
18  said ;  but  experience  proves  that  idiots,  and  those  who 
for  years  have  only  displayed  childish  propensities,  have 
at  length,  on  a  sudden  excitement,  broke  forth  into  acts 
of  desperate  violence.  Toussin,  a  French  writer,  relates 
a  dreaidful  occurrence.  An  idiot,  who  had  been  for  years 
a  pls^mate  of  the  boys  of  Paris,  and  who  was  particulariy 
attached  to  children,  was  one  day  much  irritated  by  two 
lads ;  without  betraving  any  sign  of  passion,  he  took 
two  little  girls,  infant  sisters  of  lits  aggressws,  and 
ascending  with  them  in  his  arms  to  the  top  of  the  faoase^ 
burled  them  from  the  roof  into  the  street ;  the  mother 
of  one  of  the  babes  had  passed  him  on  the  stairs,  bat 
knowing  his  love  ibr  children,  had  not  attempted  to  take 
the  giri  from  him. 

His  late  Majesty,  Geo.   III.,  notwithstanding  the 
representation  of  the  harmlessness  of  his  lunacy,  was. 
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at  timeSy  completely  furious,  and  Mr.  West,^  who  di9«^ 
covered  his  insanity,  saw  many  instances  of  it. 

The  case  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  nar- 
ration is  perhaps  as  melancholy  an  mstanc^  of  the  horrom 
of  insanity  as  the  chronicles  of  any  country  can  afford. 
We  knew  not  in  such  a  case  whether  to  sympathize  most 
with  the  lunatic  or  his  victim  ;  and  the  only  consolatory 
reflection  remaining  is,  that  the  mental  delusion  of  the 
anhappy  criminal  must  prevent  his  ever  awaking  to  the 
revolting  consciousness  of  the  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

Granville  William  Wheeler  Medhurst,  Esq.  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  high  repute,  and  entered  on 
this  stage  of  existence  about  the  year  17S7  :  he  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  mingled  in  the  best  society. 
He  became  enamoured  of  a  lady  of  beauty  and  fortune, 
and  married  her  in  the  year  1778.  By  this  marriage,  he 
bad  eight  children.  In  1794  he  was  much  troubled  by 
some  crosses  in  the  business  of  a  colliery  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  his  intellects  were  considered  in  danger. 
Mrs.  M.  then  took  him  to  London  :  he  received  advice 
from  an  eminent  physician,  and  recovered.  It  seems 
that  this  recovery  was  only  partial,  for  he  soon  afterwards 
relapsed,  was  guilty  of  innumerable  extravagancies,  and 
ultimately,  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy,  committed  murder ;  for 
this  he  was,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1800,  put  upon  hit 

TRIAL. 

Baron  Graham,  judge. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  elegantly  dressed,  but  looked 
ill  and  vnld,on  being  asked  for  his  plea,  said,  ''Is  there 
a  Saviour  on  earth,  eh  ?''  But  on  a  repetition  of  the 
requisition,  said,  very  firmly, "  By  God  and  my  country ♦" 
"Not  guilty**  was  recorded,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

Thomas  Spinke  had  been  servant  to  prisoner  for 
eight  years.     On  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May  last,  prisoner 

•  ThU  oelebrmted  artist  was  engaged  on  a  landscape,  and  was  paintiDg  a  cow  on  it. 
The  king  enteied  and  said,  *<  What !  West»  call  this  a  lion ;  not  a  bit  like  a  liou. 
Look  hfere — see  me"— he  then  took  the  brush  and  drew  some  incongruous  imagrt> 
•^  Aowed  it  to  tlie  utbt  with  erery  appearance  of  tnltation. 

Y 
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came  into  the  kitchen,  and  said,  ''^Tom,  ^etyour  supper, 
and  go  home.  ^Witness  slept  out  of  Mr.  M/s  house.) 
Go  home,"  he  said^  "for  I  want  my  family  to  go  to  bed.'* 
This  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Did  as  he  was  bid :  returned  to  the  house  at  half-past 
six  on  Sunday  morning.  Went  to  the  stable ;  two  of 
Mr.  M.'s  children  came  crying,  and  took  him  into  the 
house.  He  left  the  children  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
and  proceeded  up  himself.  Mrs.  Medhurst's  bed-room 
door  was  open  :  saw  the  body  on  the  bed,  whether  living 
or  dead,  he  knew  not.  Mr.  M.  came  froQi  behind  the 
curtain  with  a  sword,  covered  with  blood,  in  his  hand. 
Witness  said,  **  Oh !  master,  what  have  you  been  doing." 
Mr.  M.  cried,  **  Thomas,-  I  insist  on  you  getting  back 
immediately."  Mr.  M.  then  thrust  the  sword  through 
ihe  window,  and  locked  the  door.  Witness  went  to  the 
children,  and  took  them  into  the  yard  :  saw  Mr.  Med- 
hurst  looking  out  of  the  window.  Mi'.  M.  called  out, 
**  Thomas,  where  are  you  going  with  the  children  ?" 
Witness  said,  "  To  a  public-house,  or  to  Mr.  Willis's," 
(the  curate.)  Mr.  M.  said,  "  Come  back."  About 
half  an  hour  after^  saw  Mr.  M.  looking  out  of  another 
window ;  he  said,  **  Thomas,  where  are  my  children,  take 
care  of  them,"  A  mob  collected  round  the  house,  and 
tried  to  get  admission,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  M.  said  if  they 
would  fetch  Mr.  Green,  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  he 
would  give  himself  up.  He  then  told  witness  to  saddle 
a  horse  for  the  constable :  did  so,  and  the  officer  went  for 
and  returned  with  the  magistrate  in  about  three  hours. 
He  then  begged  witness  to  throw  him  up  pen,  ink^  and 

Saper,  and  some  bread.  Mr.  Green  came,  and  desired 
f  r.  M.  to  throw  his  sword  and  pistols  out  of  the  window, 
and  open  the  door.  Mr.  M.  said,  *^  1  do  not  know  that 
I  ^ould  do  that,  Mr.  Green  ;  what  will  become  of  me, 
if  I  do  so.  shall  I  not  deliver  up  possession  of  my  house  ;** 
Twenty  minutes  after  he  said,  '^  Thomas,  bring  my  boots, 
I'll  die  like  a  man.''  Some  volunteers,  who  had  been 
sent  for^  now  arrived.  Mr.  M.  said,  "  What!  you  have 
brought  soldiers  to  take  me;  but  they  shan't.  I've 
plenty  of  ammunition,. and  will  give  tl^iem  fire  for  fire. 
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A  man,  named  Longbotfaam,  got  throngha  window  into 
the  hoose,  and  picking  the  lock,  entered  the  room,  and 
seiased  Mr.  Medhurst  as  he  was  looking  OBt  of  the 
window. 

Witness  was  then  examined  as  to  Mr.  Medhurst^^s 
state  of  mind.     For  eight  years  had  not  seen  him  behave 
amiss ;  but  about  a  fortnight  before  this  event,  he  ap- 
peared exceedingly  melancholy, and  much  altered.  About 
a  week  before,  at  eleven  o'clock  one  morning,  he  said^ 
whilst  riding,  **  Oh !  Thomas,  how  bad  is  my  head  ;  1 
cannot  ride,  I  am  so  nervous/'     He  came  back  in  half 
an  hour,  and  remained  in  his  chamber  all  day,  a  tiling 
he  had  never  done  before,  as  he  was  almost  always  in  the 
op^i  air.     He  never  knew  any  difference,  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M, ;  but  a  little  before  the  murder,  he  said, 
^'lliomas,  Mrs.  Medhurst  means  to  poison  me, and  marry 
another  man ;  she  will  poison  my  children  too."     He 
called  witness  in,  and  made  him  drink  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  another  of  brandy,  lest  they  should  be  poisoned. 
He  said  Mrs.  Medhurst  and  Mr. ' meant  to  mur- 
der him  that  they  might  marry.     Mr.  M.  had  been  in- 
volved about  »on\e  collieries.    Mr.  Corr  came  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  murder  to  arrange  with  him  about 
them.     His  mind  was  much  affected  ;  after  that  he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  witness  believed  he  was  mad.     On 
the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,   he  was  sullen, 
silent,  and  scarcely  ate  at  all.     On  Saturday,  May  the 
3rd,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  he  came  into  the 
stable,  and  knelt  down  beside  witness,  took  some  silver 
from  his  pocket,  and  said,  **  Count  it,  and  see  that  it  is 
good.     He  then  rode  out  much  alarmed. 

Ann  Dickenson  had  been  cook  to  prisoner  for 
eighteen  weeks  previous  to  last  May.  On  the  3rd,  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  prisoner  came  to  the  kitchen,  and 
told  her  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  earlier  than  usual :  she  said 
she  had  not  done  her  work.  He  said  "  No  matter,  I 
insist  on  you  going,  as  I  want  every  thing  quiet."  Wit-* 
ness  and  Ann  Tyson  slept  in  the  nursery,  which  com-^ 
municated  to  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Medhurst's  room.  Some  of 
the  children  slept  with  witness.     Mrs.  M.  said,  *^  My 
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dear,  pray  let  her  go  down  and  finish  her  work  f  *  be 
said,  **  No,  for  sotnebody  is  coming  to  take  me."  Mrs^ 
M.  and  witness  went  down  stairs,  and  he  followed  them 
and  wanted  them  to  return :  he  said^  **  There  is  a  smeU 
of  burning,'"  and  opened  the  window.  He  then  said, 
**  There  is  somebody  at  the  gate,  who  is  .come  to  take 
rae.'*     Then  turning  to  witness,  he  said, "  You,  and  you, 

(to  Ann  Tyson,)   and  your  Mistress  and  ,  all 

want  to  poison  me/'  He  then  retired  to  his  room,  and 
Mrs.  M.  went  to  him  •  Soon  after  she  came  into  witness's 
room,^  and  said,  **  I  must  sleep  with  the  girls,  for  Medi> 
hurst  has  a  drawn  sword  and  two  pistols  under  his  pil* 
low ;  I  dare  not  go  to  bed  with  him."  In  ten  minuter 
Mr.  M.  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said  he  must  come  in» 
and  that  if  they  did  not  open  it  instantly,  he  would  shoot 
through  it :  they  opened  it — he  entered  the  room  with  a 
sword  and  pistol ;  waved  the  sword  over  Ann  Tyson's 
head,  and  said,  'VConfess  :"  she  said  she  had  nothing  to 
confess,  and  fell  down  in  a  fright.  He  said,  **  You  must 
know  something."  He  then  struck  witness  on  the  head 
with  the  hilt  of  the  sword.  Mrs.  Medhurst  said,  **  My 
dear,  do  not  kill  your  servant,  kill  me ;  if  you  take  any 
life,  let  it  be  mine."  He  then  kissed  her,  and  said,  **  No, 
1  wont  hurt  yott."  It  was  then  four  o*clock  in  the 
morning.  He  walked  and  eat  at  intervals,  laid  down  the 
pistols,  and  touching  his  wife  with  the  sword,  said,  V'  And 
•you  wont  hurt  me."  She  replied,  "  No,  love,  let  us  go 
to  bed."  He  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  love,  I  will  trust  you  as 
I  have  always  done ;"  he  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  knelt 
down  before  her.  He  rose  suddenly,  and  told  witness 
to  mend  the  fire  in  his  room.  He  then  began  unloading 
his  pistols.  Mrs.  M.  said,  "  Oh  !  Granville,  you  need 
not,  I  dare  sleep  with  you  with  them."  They  were 
neither  of  them  then  undressed.  Mrs.  M.  said,  '*  God 
bless  you,  Ann ;"  and  witness  left  the  room.  Was  in 
the  yard  next  morning,  and  saw  prisoner  looking  out  of 
window ;  he  said,  "  Tell  Nan  Pullan  to  look  after  my 
children.'*  Witness  said,  "  No,  they  will  be  taken  better 
care  of  than  either  by  you  or  her." 


• 

CrMs-examiiied.—  Ou  the  2iid  of  May  prisoner  order- 
ed her  jto  roast  a  quarter  of  lamb;  be  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  cut  up  part  of  the  lamb,  and  said,  ^*  Broil 
that  without  pepper  or  salt  :'^  he  had  never  interfered 
before.  He  took  up  some  breads  and  said,  **  There  is 
poison  in  this;  I  am  defending  my  own  children,  you 
want  to  poison  them/*     Believed  he  was  mad. 

Ann  Tyson,  nursery  maid,  corroborated  all  the  fore- 
g^Hiig  evidence,  and  added  that  the  children  crying 
very  much,  prisoner  said,  **  Do  not  be  frightened,  my 
dears,  I  wont  hurt  your  mamma."  He  was  very  raving ; 
$aidhe  would  cut  off  witness's  head,  if  she  did  not  con- 
fess. He  afterwards  said  to  himself,  **  I  cannot  rest 
until  I  have  taken  their  lives."  Witness  was  in  fear  of 
her  life :  Mrs.  M.  said,  **  Do  not  be  frightened,  your 
master  will  neither  harm  you  nor  me,"     Had  often  seen 

frisouer  in  ill  tempers.  Mr.  M.  once  said,  that  Ann 
^nllan  should  come  and  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
^t  Mrs.  M.  should  go  away.  Mrs.  M.  replied,  ^*  Let 
me  go  away,  and  my  children  with  me,  and  I  shall-  be 
happy."  Mr.  M.  had  had  no  liquor.  Within  the  last 
fortnight  he  had  grown  low,  wild,  and  dejected. 

Mr.  Ellerton,  surgeon. — On  the  4th  of  May  saw 
the  body  ofMrs.Medhurst;  it  had  at  least  twelve  wounds 
in  different  parts  :  they  were  made  with  a  sword.  Her 
death  was  caused  by  a  wound  in  the  neck.  Had  known 
prisoner  and  Mrs.  M.  for  many  years.  On  the  28th  of 
April,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  he  was  sent  for  to  prisoner, 
who  was  ill :  found  him  much  agitated  from  a  supposition 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  some  mixture  in  brandy 
and  water.  Witness  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
not  so.  Staid  supper  with  him  ;  called  in  the  mornings 
he  was  still  in  the  same  state.  Mr.  M.  said,  **  You  are 
in  the  plot  against  me ;  I  am  poisoned,  ruined,  sold :" 

he  said  "  they,  (meaning  Mrs.  M.  and  Mr. ,  &c.) 

have  forged  letters  in  my  name,  and  got  a  person  tp 
imitate  my  hand.  He  complained  of  violent  pams  in  his 
bowels,  bolted  the  door,  and  asked  witness  to  pray  with 
him*  Then  suddenly  tuniing,  said,  '^Has  Mrs*  M. 
shaved  half  of  my  head  ?"     He  continued,  <<  I  will  wear 
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a  wig,  for  I  am  not  myself;  the  physicianj^  are  comingf, 
and  if  they  confine  me  even  for  two  days,  I  shall  die.*' 
He  walked  about  with  his  hiands  above  his  head  :  had  a 
8Word  and  pistols  in  the  room.  He  said,  **  Do  you  think 
I  am  insane  ?''  witness  evaded  the  question.  Had  no 
doubt  of  his  insanity,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  room. 
Witness  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  told  Mrs.  M.  that 
her  husband  was  disordered  in  his  intellects  :  she  said  he 
had  not  slept  for  an  hour  for  the  whole  fortnight,  and 
had  scarcely  ate  or  drank  at  all. 

The  judge  asked  the  jury  whether  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  evidence,  as  he  thought  it  needless  to  call  on 
the  prisoner  foi^  a  defence.  The  jury  immediately  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty ^^'^  he  being  insane  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  murder. 

Baron  Gr.4Ham. — Mr.  Staveley,  (the  jailer,)  you 
will  ke^p  this  unfortunate  gentleman  in  close  confinement 
vntil  hi&  majesty's  pleasure  be  known,  but  let  him  have 
every  indulgencje  and  comfort  compatible  with  his 
security. 

The  prisoner,  who  bowed  very  low  and  politely  to  the 
court,  was  then  removed,  and  ultimately  conveyed  to  a 
receptacle  for  lunatics. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Madness  is  to  the  mind  what  blindness  is  to  the  body ; 
but  unlike  that,  it  has  no  attendant  senses  that  will  be- 
come substitutes  for  its  functions.  If  it  be  true,  and  we 
b«lieve  the  fact  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  that 
there  are  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  lunatics  in  England 
only,  what  must  the  aggregate  of  human  affliction  be 
throughout  the  world  ?  Insanity  has  so  many  different 
features,  that  any  observations  upon  it  would  swell  these 
reflections  far  beyond  the  limits  that  we  must  prescribe 
ourselves.  We  must,  in  this  case,  be  content  with  ob- 
serving,  that  one  peculiarity  of  general  mental  derange- 
ment is  estrangement  of  the  lunatic  from  the  object  of 
his  affection — 
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To  bate  thote  mont  whom  ent  be  lovM  tbe  best, 
And  grov  most  hanh  where  he  had  been  most  kind — 
look  on  the  dear  one  witha janndic'd eye, 
And  only  new  the  spots  upon  the  sun. 

This  is  one  certain  developement  of  madness,  and  in 
this  particular,  man  differs  from  all  other  animals.  In 
the  very  outset,  daring  the  growth  of  insanity,  a  dislike 
to  those  who  were  formerly  dear,  is  observable :  in 
animals  this  is  the  last  indication.  The  dog,  when 
rabid,  bites  at  all  but  his  master;  when  he  flies  at  him, 
the  disease  is  at  its  height,  and  the  animal's  end  approach- 
ing. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Medhurst  is  not  singular.  In  tlie 
year  1804,  a  citizen  of  Hamburgh,  wjiose  name  has 
escaped  us,  was  seized  with  a  similar  insanity  :  he  rose 
one  night  exclaiming  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
too  good  for  earth ;  he  instantly  cut  his  wife's  throat,  and 
murdered  the  infant  at  her  breast.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  room  where  two  of  his  daughters  slept,  and 
attacked  them  ;  they  struggled  with  him,  and  one  caught 
the  knife ;  he  drew  it  through  her  hand,  severing  the 
fingers  to  the  bones,  and  stabbed  her :  he  destroyed  all 
his  family,  save  one  child,  whom  he  appeared  to  have 
overlooked.  He  then  went  into  the  fields,  and  attempted 
suicide  by  cutting  the  veins  of  his  wrists.  He  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  after  a  long  deliberation,  amid  legal 
authorities,  broken  on  the  wheel.  The  ground  on  which 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  ordered,  was,  that  his 
deliberate  and  systematic  perpetration  of  the  act  was 
evidence  of  sufiScient  reason  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong. 

In  Medhurst's  case  there  appears  to  have  been  pal« 
pable  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have 
watched  his  conduct.  His  whole  household  were  evidently 
aware  that  he  was  a  lunatic ;  and  yet  two  members  of  it 
went  to  bed  after  he  had  threatened  murder,  and  suffered 
his  unfortunate  lady  to  sleep  with  himi,  when  deadly 
weapons  were  within  the  maniac's  grasp.  Wiiilst  we 
exclaim  against  the  g^ss  neglect  of  others,  we  cannot 
avoid  paying  a  tribute  to  the  devoted  affection  and  noble 
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courage  of  Mrs.  Medbnrst.  In  themidst  of  all  the  dan- 
ger and  horror  of  her  situation,  whilst  her  deranged  and 
infuriated  husband  was  breathing  suspicions  most  dread- 
ful to  her  character  and  to  her  feelings,  with  a  sword 
brandished  over  her,  she,  relying  on  her  innocence,  and 
on  heaven,  willingly  passed  the  night  with  him  :  a  mor^ 
exalted  instance  of  the  courage  of  truth  and  the  confidence 
of  afiection  we  cannot  remember.  How  the  deed  was 
perpetrated  was  never  known ;  for  the  servants  who  slept 
in  the  next  room  heard  no  noise :  it  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bable that  the  first  blow  deprived  her  of  existence,  and 
that  he  stabbed  her  afterwards  in  the  unconsciousness  of 
msanity.  The  various  details  of  this  afflicting  narrative 
abound  with  agonizing  interest ;  the  state  of  the  orphan- 
ed children,  sittmg  beside  their  mangled  mother;  the 
incoherent  speeches  of  Medhurst^  in  all  of  which  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  was  strongly  manifested,  are 
calculated  to  awaken  our  sympathy  and  pity  for  all  the 
actors  in  the  scene,  and  for  none  more  strongly  than  the 
unwitting  criminal. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  regulation  of  our  law  that  shields  lunatics 
from  punishment.  What  can  be  more  revolting  to  the 
mind  than  the  idea  of  dragging  the  German  maniac^ 
whose  case  we  have  alluded  to,  to  death ;  to  be  tortured 
and  mangled  for  a  crime  that  his  hands  indeed  committed^ 
but  that  his  mind  had  never  meditated.  Though  the 
christian  might  trust  that  providence  would  restore 
reason  to  a  mind  like  Medhurst^s,  the  philanthropist 
would  scai^ely  desire  it :  no  agony  could  exceed  such  aa 
awakening.  The  dispenser  of  existence  deals  out  his 
mercy  to  sdl  alike.  We  shall  not  be  expected  to  exceed 
our  gifts ;  and  the  poor  lunatic  ''who  prayeth  not  nor 
deems  of  heaven,"  is  but  a  benighted  traveller,  whom 
the  Author  of  goodness  will  ultimately  guide  to  the  realms 
of  light  and  happiness. 


MURDER. 
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JOHN  TERRY  &  JOSEPH  HEALD. 


A  life  of  dissipatioia,  wrong,  and  riot, 
A  demth  of  tenor,  and  of  public  shame, 
.     .  Wfathlul  to  man,  and  impious  to  Heaven. 

«  «  ♦ 

The  dark  grave  holds  thy  secret  and  thy  framcy 
And  fieUe  alone  can  blur  or  clear  thy  £une. 

X  HE  anfortuimte  wretches  whose  names  stand  in  the 

records  of  infamy^  and  who  form  the  prominent  features 
in  this  narrative,  were  both  born  in  (or  about)  1783, 
near  Wakjefield,  in  Yorkshire.  Th^y  wei-e  brought  up 
to  trade,  and  were  riot  out  of  their  apprenticeships  in  . 
1802,  when  they  commenced  very  dissolute  courses  :  iii 
the  May  of  that  year,  however,  Joseph  Heald  married, 
and  apparently  reformed;  he  was  for  a  short  period 
steady  in  his  conduct,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
again  associated  with  Terry,  and  the  result  of  that  ac<<> 
quaintance  was  the  prepetration  of  a  murder  under  every 
circumstances  of  aggravated  cruelty.  >. 

A  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  Jiad  attained  the  age  V.j  j 
of  70,  lived  in  respectability  in'Fenshaw  Lane,  near  j^O^^'*^ 
Wakefield.  On  the  .1st  of  September,  1802,  she  retired 
to  rest  at  the  usua]  hoiir,  and  about  2  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning  Mr.  Tolerton,  her  neighbour,  was  alarmed 
by  a  noise :  on  looking  out  of  his  window  he  saw  a  man 
on  the  other  ^ide  of  the  way  washing  his  hands;  he 
also  observed  a  light  in  Mrs.  Smith's  house,  wfiich  at 
such  an  houi:  was  an  unusual  occurrence ;  he^  called  out^ 
and  the  light  was  extinguished  immediately,  iand  the  man 
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that  he  had  seen,  ran  away.  Mr.  Tolerton  got  up  and 
found  Mrs.  Smith's  house  door  open,  entered,  proceeded 
up  stairs,  and  found  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man lying  distended  and  covered  with  blood  ;  her  throat 
was  cut,  her  face  mutilated,  and  her  skull  split  open, 
she  was  alive,  but  expired  in  a  few  moments.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  a  fruitless  pursuit 
instituted,  but  some  suspicious  circumstances  naving 
occurred  John  Terry  was  apprehended  j  in  the  con- 
fusion and  fright  attendant  on  his  seizure  he  confessed 
file  crime,  and  named  Joseph  Heald  as  his  accomplice. 
His  confession  stated  that,  ''  Hearing  Mrs.  Smith  was 
worth  inoney,  they  had  agreed  in  a  conversation  which 
they  held  together  to  break  into  the  house  and  rob  her, 
if  essential  to  their  safety,  to  murder  her  also :  that  in 

Eursuance  of  their  design  they  effected  an  entrance ;  that 
e  (Terj:y )  held  the  poor  old  lady  whilst  Heald  beat 
and  cut  at  ner ;  that  in  so  doing  he  cut  his  (Terry's)  hand; 
r|bat  he  went  in  front  of  the  house  to  wash  the  blodd  from 
the  wound,  when  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Tolerton.  Heald 
was  then  stripping  the  house ;  he  gave  the  alarm,  and 
they  both  ran  away. 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  previously  suffered 
by  depredators,  having  had  her  cows  stolen;  a  subscrip- 
tion was  made  by  some  of  her  neighbours  and  sue 
ceceived  the  amount ;  and  also  eighteen  s^neas  from  her 
^n  on  the  8th  of  August.  The  fact  of  her  having  these 
sums  in  the  house  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  is  thought  induced  the  crime  for  which  Terry  and 
Heald  were,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1 803,  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Giles  Rooke,  Knight,  judge. 

An  indictment  was  read,  charging  Joseph  Heald  and 
John  Terry  with  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  the 
prisoners  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty.'^ 

Mr'.  Birch  stated  the  particulars  as  detailed  above, 
and  called 

Mary  Tolerton,  who  deposed,  that  between  one 
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•  ■  ■  ■ 

and  two  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September,  8h# 
was  awakened  by  a  dreadful  screaming ;  thought  it  was 
Elizabeth  Smith's  voice ;  it  continued  a  quarter  of  an 
lioury  gradually  growing  fainter.  Witness  woke  her 
sister  and  they  called  their  father  up,  they  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  a 
candle,  stooping  and  looking  about  in  much  hurry  in 
deceased's  bed  room.  They  all  went  to  the  window  and 
called  aloud  Tom  Smith,  Tom  Smith,  thinking  it  might 
be  her  son,  the  candle  was  immediately  extinguished* 
They  then  gave  an  alarm,  after  which  witness  thought  she' 
saw  some  one  in  the  workshop  above  deceased^s  house* 
Saw  Terry  and  Heald  at  decesised'^s  house  afterwards 
about  three  o'clock. 

Wii-LIAM  ToLERTON  Corroborated  a  portion  of  this 
evidence,  and  added,  that  he  saw  a  man  come  out  of  a 
window  at  deceased's  house ;  the  man  had,  on  a  dark 
coloured  waistcoat  and  dark  apron. 

Witnesses  were  called  who  proved,  that  at  three  in 
the  morning  when  Heald  came  amid  the  crowd,  about 
the  house,  he  was  thus  dressed.  Terry  was  with  him, 
and  had  his  hand  tied  up,  which  gave  rise  to  suspicion. 

Henry  Gxover,  was  sent  to  call  up  the  deceased's 
relatives,  and  inform  them  of  the  murder.  On  his 
return,  Heald  came  in  and  said  he  had  heard  one 
Francis  Dransfield  tell  one  of  deceased's  friends  of  the 
murder.  Witness  said  you  could  not  have  heard  him 
if  you  was  in  bedy  why,  was  you  up  ?  Prisoner  replied 
by  saying,  "I  called  up  my  master ;  I  told  him,  and  he  let 
me  out,  and  1  have  come  down  here  to  see  if  it  was  so.'* 

John  Clark  corrobrated  this  evidence. 

Thomas  Smith,  (deceased's  son)  went  with  the  two 
last  witnesses  to  his  mother's  house,  and  found  her  lying 
bleeding  on  the  floor  speechless,  she  died  in  an  hour 
afterwards.  A  pair  of  tongs  were  beside  her,  covered 
with  blood,  and  bent  as  if  by  striking  Aer,  and  a  spade, 
clotted  with  blood  was  in  the  bed  room  adjoining  her's ; 
&e  iron  part  of  a  switching  bill  was  found  in  the 
hA ;  the  shaft  of  the  bill,  a  razor  and  candlestick  with  a 
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p^iece  of  <;andla  in  it,  were  found  on  the  table  sprinkled 
over  with  blood. 

Had  seen  prisoners  about  the  premises  previous  to 
murder.  Three  weeks  before,  Heald  said  to  him/'Thomais, 
when  does  thy  mother  mean  to  buy  another  cow.'*  Saw 
prisoners  together  upon  his  mother's  premises. 

Ann  Illingwobth  identified  the  switching  bill  as 
one  lent  by  her  to  Terry's  master. 

Thomas  Wilkinson  (Terry's  master)  believed  the 
bill  to  be  the  one  he  had  oorrowed;  found  a  haudker- 
cihief  covered  with  blood  in  Terry's  bed. 

Mr.  WuiiiAM  Walker,  surgeon. — Deceased  died 
from  the  wound  on  the  head;  one  of  her  arms  was 
broken,  witness  supposed  from  defending  herself  from 
the  blows  struck  with  the  switching  bill. 

Samual  Linley  and  Thomas  Shaw  proved  Terry's 
verbal  confession,  i.  e.  ^'  That  he  and  Heald  met  toge- 
ther on  Isi  September,  and  parted  at  ten  at  night  to 
meet  again  at  one.  They  met,  and  Terry  assisted  Heald 
iiito  one  pair  of  stairs  window,  and  then  climbed  up 
himself.  That  after  they  had  both  struck  several  blows 
at  deceased,  Heald  took  a  razor  and  Terry  held  her 
head.  T.  cuT  his  hand  through  her  struggling  and 
advised  Heald  to  desist,  as  she  had  got  enough;  and  T. 
then  went  to  the  door  to  see  if  all  was  safe.  On  his 
return,  found  Heald  and  deceased  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Heald  was  braying  her  over  the  head  with  the  tongs ; 
told  him  to  desist  and  come  away. 

After  Terry  had  made  this  confession,  Heald  was  told 
of  it,  and  on  entering  the  room  where  T.  was,  he  said, 
^*  Terry,  I  thought  thou  would  n't  have  deceived  me ; 
for  thee  knowest  I  was  not  with  thee."  Terry  replied, 
"  Thou  knowest  there  is  a  God  above  knows  all."  Heald 
again  upbraided  him  with  deceit,  and  said,  '^Thou  hadst 
better  l^y  it  upon  somebody  else."  Terry  answered, "  I 
will  not  hang  an  innocent  man,  thee  know'st  there  was 
but  us  two,  and  God  for  a  witness." 

Terry,  at  Shaw's  request,  pointed  out  the  window  at 
which  he  h^d  looked  to  see  if  all  was  safe ;  on  examining 
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which,  the  impression  of  his  bloody  hand  was  found  on. 
the  bottom  of  the  window  frame.  His  hand  was  com- 
pared with  the  impression,  it  corresponded. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson  proved  Terry's  confession. 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  coroner,  corroborated  all  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ccmstable. 

Mr.  Joeuf  Wood  apprehended  Heald  ;  told  him  he 
wanted  him,  but  not  for  what.  Heald  said, ''  What !. 
me,  my  mast^  can  (^ear  me ;  when  be  locks  tbe  door 
no  one  can  get  out/'  He  then  said,  ^*  It  is  but  a  hanging 
matter;' -  and  wh^i  they  reached  York  Castle,  Heald  said 
^.'Johnny,  thou  sbalt  never  hear  worse  of  me  than  that  I 
died  haiti/'  Observed  scratches  on  Heald's  face  as  if  by 
finger  nails,  and  a  swelling  on  his  upper  lip  as  if  occa- 
sioned by  a  fingernail  sticking  in  it;  they  appeared  as 
if  recently  done. 

James  Wraith,  of  the  House  of  Correction,  proved 
that  Terry  told  him  Heald  had  often  urged  him  to  com- 
mit the  deed,  saying,  *^  Could  we  get  the  money,  it  will 
do  well  for  us;"  for,  said  Heald,  /' I'm  married,  and 
want  it  to  take  a  house  with,  and  it's  easy  to  come  at.'* 
Witness  said  to  him  that  Heald  denied  his  guilt. 
Terry  said,  *^Look  at  his  face,  and  see  if  it  bean't  scratch- 
ed :  for  while  we  were  murdering  of  her,  Heald  called 
to  me,  and  said  *d — ^n  her  she  scratches  mv  face.' "  Wit- 
ness  then  examined  Heald,  asked  how  he  got  the  scratch- 
es, but  received  no  reply.  Heald's  stockings  were  sprink- 
led with  blood. 

Mrs.  Artle,  wife  of  Heald's  master,  proved  that  on 
the  1st  of  September,  Heald's  face  was  unmarked ;  on 
the  following  morning  observed  it  much  scratched.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September, 
Heald  called  up  his  master,  saying,  '^  There's  a  noise  in 
the  lane,  and  Dame  Smith  is  murdered."  Heald's  apron 
was  stained  as  if  with  blood,  which  had  been  attempted 
to  be  washed  out. 

The  Prisoners  were  called  on  for  their  defence.  Heald 
said,  "  I  am  innocent ;  1  was  not  there.'*  And  Terry 
said,  **IIe  is  innocent." 

The  Judge  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  of  ^'  Guilty j' 
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was  immediately  returned.  Heald  turned  with  great 
ferocity  for  an  instant,  and  then  laughed  aloud,  saying, 
"  It  is  but  hangfing/* 

The  Judge  immediately  passed  sentence  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner.  Terry  appeared  to  maintafb  a  re- 
spectful demeanor,  mingled  with  manly  firmness ;  but 
Heald  kept  up  a  smile  of  bravado  throughout.  They 
were  conduct^  to  separate  cells. 

A  singular  circumstance  now  occurred.  Terry,  on 
entering  the  prison,  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  '^  I  have 
murdered  an  innocent  man;  Heald  is  not  guilty."  He  per* 
sisted  in  this  and  said«  ^*  his  confession  was  fdse,  and  he 
trumped  it  up  to  get  off  himself/'  This  was  according- 
ly communicated  to  the  Judge,  who,  though  personally 
satisfied  of  Heald's  guilt,  directed  Mr.  Wells,  the  mar- 
shal, to  attend  the  prisoner,  and  gave  him  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  respite  Heald,  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  should 
see  occasion. 

On  the  Monday,  Terry  took  the  sacrament,  and  then 
addressing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  the  ordinary,  said, 
**  Heald  is  not  guilty,  I'll  not  be  hung  with  an  innocent 
man."  When  he  found  that  his  exclamations  produced 
no  conviction  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  became 
nearly  frantic.  He  wept,  stamped,  and  tore  his  hair, 
and  cried,  **  Oh,  God !  will  they  nang  Heald,  he  is  as 
innocentasany  of  you.  lam  guilty  alone;  hewas'ntwith 
me,  he  knew  nothing  of  it."  Whilst  crying  out  in  this 
manner  he  was  brought  upon  the  scaffold ;  he  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  front  of  it,  and  said  in  a  loud  firm  voice, 
'^They  are  going  to  hang  an  innocent  man ;  he  (Heald) 
is  as  innocent  as  you  are,"  (addressing  the  crowd).  He 
then  tried  to  spring  among  the  mob,  but  was  restrained. 
He  forced  his  way  again  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
said,  *'  It  was  me  that  murdered  the  woman.  I  said  it 
was  Heald,  to  save  my  own  life;  and  wo*dn't  any  one  of 
you  hang  an  innocent  man  to  save  your  own  life."  He 
repeated  this  and  similar  observations,  and  then  turned 
to  the  sheriff  &  ofiScers,  and  cried  in  a  heart-rending  tone,' 
^*  Oh !  do  not  hang  Heald  ;  if  you  do  I  shall  be  guilty  of 
two  murders."   The  clergyman  was  praying  and  begged 
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Terry  to  join ;  he  refused.  Heald  said  '' Never  mind, 
Terry  ;  I'm  ready,  be  silent,  do  not  make  me  lose  the 
benefit  of  my  prayers."  JSut  Terry  still  called  out, 
saying,  "  Hang  me,  I  deserve  it;  but^spare  Heald." 

The  executioner  now  attempted  to  place  the  prisoners 
on  the  drop.  ,  Terry  struck  and  kicked  him.  Six  men 
were  brougiit  to  seize  him ;  he  fought,  screamed,  bit  and 
resisted  them  all  for  several  moments ;  calling  out  for 
Heald,  and  swearing  that  he  (Heald)  was  innocent. 
The  rope  was  at  length  forced  over  his.  head ;  he  made 
another  struggle,  and  tore  off  the  cap ;  the  platform  fell, 
but  Terry  leaped  as  it  went ;  threw  himself  against  a 
rail  of  the  scaffold ;  got  his  foot  upon  the  edge  of  the 
beam,  and  caught  the  comer  post  with  his  arm ;  there 
he  supported  himself  for  a  minute,  until  he  was  forced 
from  it  by  the  exertions  of  the  executioners  and  his  as- 
sistants. He  died  with  his  face  uncovered,  and  its  dis« 
colouration  and  contortion  formed  a  fearful  spectacle. 
The  last  words  he  uttered  were  *^  Heald's  innocent." 
Heald  died  with  composure  and  firmness. 

It  was  supposed  by  some  that  Terry  hoped  and  ex* 
pected  to  obtain  a  delay  of  the  execution^  or  to  excite 
the  mob  to  rescue. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  form  any  speculation  upon 
the  growth  of  crime,  when  we  find  two  lads,  without  any 
urgent  necessity,  deliberately  agreeing  to  commit  aqt 
atrocious  murder  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  It  would 
form  a  theme  for  a  lecture  on  human  nature  if  any  one 
could  furnish  a  report  of  the  conversation  between  these 
culprits;  it  would  be  fearful ,  but  wondrous,  to  mark 
how  "sin  parleyed  with  sin,"  in  what  way  the  first 
suggestion  of  atrocity  was  breathed  from  the  lip  of  one 
to  the  ear  of  the  other.  The  details  of  this  case  present 
features  of  the  most  heartless  brutality ;  two  vigorous 
youths  coming  in  the  dead  of  night  to  attack  a  helpless 
woman  of  70  years  of  age,  beating  her  unmercifully ; 
then  deliberating,  in  her  presence,  on  the  means  of  des- 
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patching  her ;  one  holding  her  head  whilst  tlie  other 
hacked  at  her  throat ;  added  to  which  is  the  horrible  fact^ 
that  after  she  was  incapable  of  resistance  or  outcry,  one 
of  the  villains  dragged  her  mangled  body  into  another 
room,  and  beat  his  victim  over  the  head  and  body  with 
a  pair  of  tongs  until  the  iron  was  bent  with  the  force  of 
his  blows,  ITiis  was  done,  thongh  by  whofHt  the  con- 
duct of  Terry  has  rendereil  questionable.  We  have  be- 
fore remarked,  that  a  denial  of  guilt  upon  the  scaffold  is 
of  common  occurrence,  and  said  that  an  endeavour  ta 
avoid  the  obloquy  of  guilt,  and  a  mistaken  idea  of  its 
efficacy  in  saving  the  life  or  preventing  the  dissection  of 
the  criminal,  may  be  given  as  its  inducements — what  in- 
duced Terry  so  vehemently  to  maintain  the  innocence  of 
Heald,  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Many  were  to  be  found 
at  the  period,  who,  deeming  it  unnatural  that  a  man 
should!  willingly  and  causelessly  rush  into  the  presence 
of  his  Maker  with  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  concluded  that 
Heald  was  not  guilty.  Such  persons  foi^et  that  he  who 
is  so  lost  to  the  precepts  of  nature  as  to  commit  an  un- 
provoked and*  barbarous  murder,  must  have  forgotton, 
if  not  renounced,  a  Deity ;  that  such  a  being  caniiot 
deem  a  lie,  even  in  death,  a  great  crime,  and  might 
therefore  be  induced  to  utter  one  on  a  very  trivial  ex- 
citement. If  Terry  had  sought  to  create  popular  tumult 
and  aimed  at  self-preservation,  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  would  have  asserted  his  own  innoc^ence;  but  he  seem- 
ed to  have  renounced  all  hope  himself,  and  all  his  energies 
were  bent  on  the  preservation  of  Heakl.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  demeanor  of  the  two  prisonres  com-* 
pletely  changed  character  from  tlie  trial  to  that  period. 
Heald  was  noisy,  reckless,  and  bold.  Terry j  calm,  peni* 
tent,  and  quiet.  After  conviction,  Heald  threw  off  his 
air  of  impudent  confidence,  attended  to  religious  ihstruc-^ 
tion,  and  seemed  properly  imbued  with  the  awfulness  of 
the  situation  in  wkich  he  stood.  Terry,  on  the  contrary, 
was  wild  in  hid  maimer,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  feHow- 
prisoner  almost  drove  him  to  madness.  It  is  proper  we 
should  remark  that  it  was  asserted  that  Terry  was  in 
love  with  the  young  woman  whom  Heald  had 


that  het  rejection  had  fMade  him  resume  Im  dissolute 
coftrset ;  that  bis  tenderness  for  her  was  his  indacemeht 
to  preserve  the  life  6f  her  hnsband ;  that  he  had  Ac  feat 
ofdeirth,  bnt  that  he  dreaded  to  leave  her  friendless} 
and  that  in  the  Very  first  instance  he  had  only  consented 
to  commit  the  crime  to  enable  Heald  to  provide  a  sait^ 
able  house  for  her.  Shallow  Reasons  may  affirm,  that  a 
heart  capable  of  siich  craelty  as  Terry's  was,  could  not  ht 
assailfltble  by  rerf  aiFectiOii ;  but  this  is  a  point  in  which 
nature  seems  to  have  rendered  all  bosoms  pregnable. 
Some  of  the  most  devoted  instances  of  love  have 
been  given  by  persons  who,  to  all  but  that  one  ob- 
ject, were  cruel,  brutal,  and  inhuman.  Love  builds  its 
throne  in  the  guilty  as*  well  as  the  innocent  bosom ;  and 
perhaps  in  the  latter  case  may  be  the  more  faithful,  from  its 
being"  the  only  pure  feeling  such  a  breast  cherishes.  As 
the  fountains  that  gush  from  rocks  gain  a  clearness  from 
the  sterility  of  their  source— 

Oh  !  not  in  ffuHelea  hearts  afone 

Does  love  reside ;  the  gutUy  breast 
May  yet  he  passion's  burning  throne, 

And  there  e'en  love  itself  may  rest ; 
Pw  o'er  the  darkened  loal  its  b«atni# 

Like  Heav'ns  oitn  Kght  aay  sparkle  on ; 
The  we  ledeeniing  star  thai  gleams. 

When  MTjf  9tker  Ught  has  gone. 

If  the  conjecture  be  tree,  though  we  must  condemn  the 
eriminikl  and  i^prebate  the  infidel  wh6  carried  a  falsehood 
to  the  tomb,  and  breathed  a  )ie  to  Heaven;  yet  out 
wonder  and  admiration  must  attend  the  single-hearted- 
ness of  the  man  ;  his  was  no  paltry  creeping  anticipation 
of  escape  from  danger ;  of  his  own  fate  he  was  reckless ; 
to  his  own  punishment  he  was  resigned.  Though  by 
his  conduct  he  aggravated  his  crime,  yet  his  motive  was 
noble ;  though  wrong  in  principle,  he  was  right  in  im- 
pulse. Had  it  been  for  individual  safety,  we  should 
have  handed  his  name  down  to  execration  in  terms  simi- 

2a 
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htr  to  those  with  which  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  recoid 
the  misdeeds  of  Oldroyd,  ^p.  12 1.)  But  mistaken,  and 
even  ioopious  as  he  was,  were  was  a  self-abandonment 
about  Terry  that  compels  us  to  believe,  under  happier 
eircumstances,  he  might  have  become  an  ornament,  in- 
•tiead  of  a  disgrace  to  society.  Any  being  who  possesses 
tofficient  streng^  of  mind  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  welfare 
to  that  of  another,  is  in  mind  and  heart  far  removed  from 
the  common  herd  of  mankind ;  and  wants  onlv  a  direct- 
ing hand,  in  early  youth,  to  lead  him  on  to  deecls  of  virtue 
that  should  command  and  deserve  the  admiration  of 
society. 

To  this  day  many  believe  that  Heald  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  We  have  presented 
mjLT  readers  with  a  full  report,  from  which  they  may  draw 
their  ovm  conclusions.  We  may  be  allowed  to  state, 
that  on  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  we  could 
collect,  our  conviction  of  his  guilt  is  complete.  As  we 
are  guided  with  regard  to  Terry's  motive  by  vague  sug- 
gestion  only,  we  of  course  cannot  pretend  to  g^ve  an 
opinion  upon  it ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  he  ad- 
hered to  his  assertions  vnth  a  tenacity  that  nothing  but 
a  most  powerful  incentive  could  account  for  j  and  we 
know  none  so  powerful  as  that  which  we  have  detailed. 
The  grave  has  long  since  closed  over  their  mangled 
remains ;  time  and  their  mother  earth  have  done  ueir 
work  upon  their  forms ;  their  souls  have  flovni  to  the 
Author  of  existence.  His  all-seeing  eye  knew  their 
goilt ;  his  aw^ening  trumpet  will  proclaim  it,  and  'till 
wat  day  the  further  developement  of  their  feelings  and 
thdr  crimes  must  be  suspended. 
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The  petty  ffBiid»  the  little  Inrldii;  lie, 
ne  paltiy  cheat,  the  low  eoaspracx, — 
Th*  eadteiiient  that  tbeM  eowwd  wreftohegfee^ 
Too  idle  for  to  work,  nor  bold  enough  to  steel. 

h  RAUS  is  robbery,  accommodated  to  the  neceBBitks  of 

dvilized  society ;  and  of  all  frauds,  that  under  the  cloak 
of  buikmptcy,  is  the  most  iniquitous ;  it  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  protection  of  the  law  to  violate  it.  We 
are  forced  to  condense  the  particulars  of  this  important 
case,  and  must  therefore  refrain  from  the  observations 
that  it  peculiarly  calls  forth.  Though  tried  in  London, 
the  case  belonged  entirely  to  Yorkshire.  Wm.  Firth, 
Thomas  Shaw,  John  Tate,  Thomas  Hodgetts,  James 
Brown,  William  Sherwood,  William  Brooke,  Joseph 
Taylor,  James  Taylor,  James  Law,  and  David  Big^erSt 
stood  charged  on  a  long  indictment  for  conspiracy  in 
procuring  a  Commission  of  Bankruntcy  against  John 
Smith,  of  Holmfirth,  clothier,  and  fabricating  bills  of 
exchequer,  &c.  &c.,  to  form  false  grounds  of  debt 
proved  under  the  same. 

On  calling  the  names,  Shaw  and  Taylor  were  found 
absent ;  the  former  had  absconded,  the  second  was  dead. 

Mr.  Puller  stated  the  case ;  and  Mr.  Gamey  followed, 
and  explained  to  the  Court,  that  the  defendants  had  per« 
siiaded  John  Smith  to  submit  to  a  fraudulent  comnris* 
sion,  in  order  to  cheat  his  real  creditors. 
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Mr.  Gurney  then  proceeded  thiis  : — 

"Let  us  see  how  they  will  proceed  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  why  th^y  will  make  up  u  petitiwing  creditor's 
debt ;  they  know  the  whole  process  which  is  necessary. 
A  petitioning"  creditor's  debt  is  to  be  manufactured — 
how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  A  bill  of  exchange — the 
stamp  bought  where  the  person  is  not  known — ante- 
dated— duly  presented — arid  a  Notary  employed  that  it 
may  be  noted  and  quite  ready. — What  then  ? — go  to  a 
s(^citor  who  knows  nothing  of  the  partiet)-*^  man  of 
respectable  character — whose  character  will  be  your 
shield  if  you  are  attacked  (for  it  will  not  be  suspected  to 
be  fraudulent,  if  his  character  be  respectable) — then  get 
your  commission,  and  take  care  before  the  second  meet- 
ing to  ascertain  the  precise  amoimt  of  the  bona  fide  debts. 
Then  manufacture  such  a  quantity  of  bills  as  may  be 
necessary  to  overwhelm  them  when  they  come  to  the 
choice  of  assignees — ^get  your  own  assignees — then  the 
man  passes  his  last  examination — gets  his  certificate 
signed —  and  the  property  is  divided  amongst  them — 
there  is  some  reserve  of  property  for  the  man,  and  he 
commences  business  again. 

"ThesQ  things  are  reduced  to  an  established  system — it 
has  been  carried  into  execution  so  often,  that  all  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  this  business,  have  their  regular  market 
price.  What  do  you  think  is  the  market  price  of  a  pe- 
titioning creditor  ?  Ten  pounds.  What  is  the  price  of 
an  assignee  ?  Ten  pounds.  What  is  the  price  of  prov- 
ing a  debt  ?  Two  pounds.  Or  for  signing  a  certificate  ? 
One  pound  more ;  and  for  such  things  as  these,  there  are 
men  like  the  defendants  to  be  hired  every  day  in  London; 
in  this  way  the  whole  process  is  carried  on,  and  the  honest 
creditor  is  defrauded  of  every  shilling  of  his  claim. 

"  Mr.  John  Smith,  was  a  clothier  at  Holmfirth, 
in  Yorkshire.  The  years  1816  and  1817,  we  know 
were  trying  years  for  many  manufacturers,  but  particu<- 
larly  for  all  those  who  were  confined  in  their  capital ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1817,  this  man  was  obliged  to  come 
up  to  London,,  partly  to  make  provision  for  a  BiU  of 
Exchange,  which  had  been  refused  payment  by  the  acr 
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ceptor ;  and  partly  to  dispose  of  some  cloths  by  which  he 
hoped  to  relieve  his  wants.  However,  a  creditor  in 
London  attached  the  cloth,  and  his  difficulties  were  not 
relieved ;  he  remained  here,  not  knowing  what  to  do ; 
he  lociged  at  a  public  house,  and  at  that  public  house, 
unfortunately,  tne  defendant.  Firth,  was  also  lodging ; 
they  slept  in  the  same  room,  it  was  a  double-bedded 
room ;  and  this  man,  who  up  to  that  time  had  maintained 
a  perfectly  irreproachable  character,  was  led  to  talk  to 
Firth  of  tliese  difficulties  (for  Firth  had  been  a  cloth 
manufacturer  in  Yorkshire,  a  man  who  had  gone  through 
the  whole  process  of  commissions,  and  against  whom 
there  had  been  taken  out  commission  after  commission.) 
Smith  telling  him  how  his  affiiirs  stood,  Firth  informed 
him  that  he  could  only  relieve  himself  by  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy ;  Smith  at  first  was  averse  to  it,  and  did 
not  know'how  it  was  to  be  done.  O,  said  Firth,  it  may 
all  be  done  very  well :  and  by  degrees  he  brought  Smith 
to  consent  that  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  should  be 
taken  out.  Firth  said,  that  if  he  would  consent,  he 
would  find  a  petitioning  creditor  and  assignees."' 

Hodgetts  became  the  petitioning  creditor,  and  the 
way  in  which  be  salved  his  conscience,  by  paying 
over  the  money  to  the  bankrupt,  and  which  lie  swore  to 
be  a  true  transact,  was  thus  ingeniously  stated  by  Mr.  G. 

^'  Then  it  is  to  be  sworn  that  money  was  advanced  ;  it 
may  be  asked,  in  what  way  was  this  advanced  ?  Why, 
in  five  pound  notes,  and  twos,  and  ones  ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  that  is  to  be  done.     Suppose  there  was  a  five 

found,  a  two  pound,  and  a  one  pound  note  ;  they  are 
anded  to  the  bankrupt,  there  are  eight  pounds ;  now  let 
them  be  given  to  another  person,  and  he  hands  them  to 
the  owner,  they  are  then  handed  again  to  the  Bankrupt; 
well  that  makes  sixteen  pounds,  and  so  it  goes  on  till  it 
makes  the  sum  which  it  is  intended  to  state  as  the  sum 
advanced,  which  in  the  present  case  was  seventy-seven 
pounds ;  then  they  swear,  1  saw  seventy-seven  pounds 
pass  from  Hodgetts  to  Smith." 

The  parties  then  went  to  a  respectable  solicitor,  and 
engaged  hi$  services  without  recalling  any  of  the  facts  to 
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him.  Smith's  real  debts  were  £1500.  lu  despite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  real  creditors,  Hodg^to,  Brown,  and 
Sherwood,  were  appointed  assig^nees*  Hod^tts  proved 
a  debt  of  £112.  James  Brown,  £104.  Ratcliffe,  £110. 
Wills,  £50.  Sherwood,  £96.  Sharpe,  £73.  David 
Biggers,  £49.  1 7s.  6d.  In  depositions  for  the  proofs  of 
debts,  persons  are  obHged  to  describe  themselves  where 
they  reside.  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgetts^  the  petitioning 
creditor,  was  described  as  a  warehoose-man,  ^'little 
Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle."  On  inquiry  he  was  found 
at  a  paltry  warehouse  of  Mr.  Shaw's ;  another  of  the 
defendant's,  suffered  judgment  to  goby  default;  Mr. 
Hodgetts  was  in  this  warehouse  of  Mr.  Shaw's  in 
the  capacity  of  a  porter }  it  was  master  and  man,  just 
like  Archer  and  Scrub. 

Another  defendant  who  was  described  as  a  flour  factor, 
kept  a  little  baker's  shop,  with  half-a-dozen  loaves  in  it. 
Another  person,  who  presented  a  magnificent  card,  on 
being  asked  who  he  was,  he  replied,  a  timber  merchant ! 
This  was  Mr.  J.  Brown !  There  was,  on  enquiry,  no  sudi 
man  to  be  found. 

The  bankrupt's  effects  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  all 
bought  in  by  his  son,  who  gave  bills  for  the  amount, 
which  bills  were  dishonoured :  the  case  was  proved  by 
the  following  witnesses : — 

Mr.  John  Puller,  solicitor,  deposed,  that  in 
October,  1817,  Smith  came  to  consult  him  on  his  aflairs. 
At  that  time  the  bulk  of  bankrupt's  property  was  under 
an  attachment  by  Mr.  Rider.  On  6th  November^  he 
brought  Hodgetts  as  one  of  his  creditors ;  they  came  two  or 
three  times,  and  said  that  Mr.  K.'s  attachment  tied  up 
nine-tenths  of  S.'s  property.  A  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy was  agreed  to,  and  Hodgetts  gave  instructions  for 
the  affidavit,  and  said  that  debt  was  for  goods  about 
£.35;  cash  £77. 18s.  6d. ;  for  which  a  bill  of  exchangee 
was  produced  dated  28th  June,  1817,  for  £112. 13s.  6d., 
the  amount  of  goods  and  cash,  at  four  months,  which 
H.  said  S.  had  dishonoured.  I  prepared  the  affidavit, 
told  H.  I  must  have  money  to  work  the  commission,  and 
the  next  day  they  brought  me  £S0*    The  commission 
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was  opened  on  17th  November :  H.  proved  his  debt, 
and  John  Tate  proved  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  S.  snr- 
rendered  himself  at  the  first  public  meeting.  James 
Brown  proved  a  debt  of  £194 ;  my  suspicions  were  ex« 
dted,  and  I  struck  proof  out ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
the  commissioners  allowed  it }  the  debt  was  a  note  of 
hand  dated  8th  Mav,  1817.  On  the  second  meeting, 
(9th  December,)  William  Sherwood  proved  for  £96.  on 
a  bill  of  exchange,  dated  4th  September,  1817.  On 
that  day  (9th  December)  Hodgetts,  Brown,  and  Sher- 
wood, were  chosen  assignees.  On  tlie  third  meeting  a 
Mn  Jacomb,  on  behalf  of  the  real  creditors,  opposed 
commission,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  10th 
January. 

Mr.  PuLLBR,  J  UN.  (son  to  the  first  witness)  deposed 
that  Diggers  proved  under  the  name  of  Seygibb,  and 
John  Ratclifie  proved  for  £110  for  goods  and  money. 
George  Wells,  for  £50;  Thomas  Lycott,  for  £40; 
WiUiam  White,  for  £48.  12s ;  William  Tattersall,  for 
£49 ;  Mr.  Rishworth,  (a  county  creditor  and  bona  fide} 
&r£347. 6s. ;  John  Snarp,  for  £76;  Joseph  Dairy, 
£[>r  £49. 13s.  All  these  parties,  except  Mr.  Rishworth, 
voted  for  H.  and  his  friends  being  assignees,  carried 
it  by  numbers. 

John  Smith,  (bankrupt,)  examined. — In  1817,' 
carried  on  business  as  a  clothier,  at  Holmfirth ;  became 
embarrassed  in  circumstances  and  came  to  London  in 
August  of  that  year ;  had  drawn  some  bills  and  got  them 
accepted  by  one  Gabriel  Jacobs ;  one  of  these  bills  wa^ 
in  the  hands  of  a  cloth  factor,  Mr.  Rider.  Witness  sent 
up  doth  to  London,  and  Mr.  R.  seized  it  under  an 
attachment  ;^  went  to  the  coachmaker's  arms,  noble* 
street,  fiUcon-square,  which  is  a  Yorkshire  house,  and 
there  met  William  Firth ;  the  rest  of  this  witness's 
evidence  we  present  verbatim.— 

Did  he  propose  to  you  to  change  your  lodgings  ?  Yes. 


*  Tint  b  a  proeen  pecoUar  to  the  Metropolii :  on  makiag  an  aAdaTit  of  yov 
^cU,  yoa  nuw  fdbsa  any  goods  in .  London  belonging  to  joor  dabtor ;  though  the j 
«a  ia  tnuHltni  to  toaM  otherptnoB. 
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Where  did  he  propose  to  you  to  lodge  ?  With  hiiri 
at  the  coachmaker's  aims.  * 

Did  you  do  that  ?    Yes. 
.   What  time  was  that  ?     I  cannot  exactly  recollect. 

How  Ions;  had  yon  heen  in  London  liefore  you  left 
your  first  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Fleetings  ?  Three  or  four 
weeksw 

Was  it  the  beginning  or  the  latter  end  of  August  tliat 
you  came  to  London  ?    The  latter  end. 

When  you  went  to  lodge  at  the  coachmaker's  arms, 
did  you  lodge  in  a  rooili  by  yourself,  or  did  you  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  him  ?  The  landlord  put  a  bed  in 
tliat  room  for  me  in  which  Fii*th  slept. 

Did  you  continue  to  reside  in  that  room  ^vith  Firth; 
until  you  afterwards  went  into  Yorkshire  with  defendant 
Brown,  your  assignee  ?     Yes. 

When  you  arrived  in  London,  did  you  bring  any 
money  with  you?    No. 

Did  you,  while  you  were  in  London,  sell  some  of  the 
cloth,  and  produce  money  by  that  ?     Yes. 

What  amount  did  you  receive  on  the  sale  of  the  cloth? 
About  £150. 

Did  you  place  part  of  that  money  in  the  hand:^  of  a 
Mr.  Tucker,  of  noble-street  ?     Yes. 

He  wasa  friend  of  yours?    Yes. 

How  much  did  you  place  in  his  hands  ?     <£90. 

On  going  to  the  coachmaker's  arms,  did  you  com- 
municate to  Firth  tlie  state  of  your  afEsiirs  ?  At  that 
time,  Yes. 

Were  you  in  difficulties  at  that  time  ?     Yesw 

Did  you  tell  him  so  ?  He  asked  me  what  I  was  ck)ing 
so  long  at  that  time  in  London.  I  said  I  was  waiting 
for  some  bills  that  were  not  taken  up ;  that  the  bills- were 
in  Rider's  hands. 

You  told  him  you  wanted  the  bills  taking  up,  Imd  that 
you  had  come  to  town  on  that  business  ?     Yes. 

On  your  opening  to  him  the  state  of  your  affairs,  did 
he  advise  you  to  do  any  thing  ?  Yes,  he  advised  me  to 
be  made  a  bankrupt  directly. 

Did  he  offer  to  do  any  tmng  in  order  to  produce  that 
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event?    Tes,  he  offered  to  get  me  some  chaps  to  prove 
debts. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  would  be  the  consequence  o 
taking:  his  advice  and  become  a  bankrupt, — what  was  to 
become  of  the  property  ?  •Yes,  I  asked  him  what  would 
beconaeofthe  property;  he  said  I  might  keep  it  myself 
tot  do  as  I  would  with  it. 

Witness  continued  that  Urth  said,  he  had  himself 
betti  three  times  a  bankrupt.  I  objected  to  do  what  he 
advised,  and  he  urged  me  to  it  every  night ;  he  said^ 
Tom  Shaw  should  be  petitioning  creditor.  I  did  not 
owe  Shaw  a  shilling.  In  October,  I  received  more  cloth 
from  Yorkshire,  fourteen  piepes  more,  twelve  of  whicli 
Mr.  Rider  attached.  c 

Did  you  mention  your  situation  to  William  Firth  ? 
Yes. 

What  advice  did  he  give,  did  he  advise  you  to  go  to 
any  person  in  particular  ?     Yes. 

To  whom?    To  Mr. Puller. 

Now  we  have  heard  that  you  did  go  to  Mr.  Puller;  did 
you  communicate  to  Mr.  Firth  what  had  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Puller?  Firth  advised  you  to  go  to  Mr. 
Puller  ?     Yes. 

Did  he  go  with  you  ?     Yes. 

That  was  the  second  time  ?     Yes. 

After  you  had  seen  Mr.  Puller  the  second  time,  did 
you  tell  Firth  what  you  would  do  ?  Yes,  and  he  ad- 
vised me  to  be  made  a  bankrupt,  or  I  should  not  get 
through  else. 

When  you  told  him  you  would  become  a  bankrupt^ 
did  he  tell  you  what  he  would  do  for  you  vnth  respect  to 
a  petitioning  creditor  ?  Yes,  he  said  he  would  find  me  a 
man  who  would  be  my  petitioning  creditor. 

In  consequence  of  this,  did  he  introduce  you  to  any 
body  at  the  coopers'  arms  ?     Yes,  to  Thomas  Shaw. 

The  coopers'  arms,  I  believe,  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  you  lodged  ?     Yies,  it  is. 

To  whom  did  he  introduce  you  there  ?  To  Thomas 
Sbaw  and  John  Tate. 

What  did  Firth   tell  Shaw?     He  said  that  t   was 

2b 
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going  to  be  made  a  Bankrupt,  and  that  he  should  like 
iin  to  be  my  petitioning  creditor. 

Wh6A  did  Shaw  say  to  that  ?  He  said,  it  would  not 
do,  it  would  not  look  well  for  him  to  be  my  petitioning 
creditor. 

For  what  reason  ?  Because  he  had  been  I^rth*s  pe- 
titioning^ creditor ;  but,  says  he,  I  can  get  you  a  man 
who  will  do  it  for  you,  for  £.10. 

Was  the  £.10  to  be  paid  to  Shaw,  and  he  was  to  find 
the  man  ?    Yes. 

At  this  time  did  Firth  tell  you — was  this  the  first  time 
thatyou  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Tate  ?  .  No. 
I  Witness  proceeded  to  state  that  himself  and  Firth  went 
to  a  Mr.  Lupton  kio  get  a  bill  drawn,  on  which  a  debt  of 
£.100  might  be  proved.  Lupton  indignantly  refused  to 
join  in  such  a  fraud.  James  Xaw  was  then  sent  for,  and 
ag^reed  to  do  *it  for  three  guineas.  The  bill  was  not 
written  in  the  ro6m  where  Hodgetts  was,  and  the  reason 
given  is  material — tbey  said  it  would  not  do  for  him  to 
see  it,,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room  into  another. 

Look  at  this  bill,  and  tell  me  whose  hand-writing  that 
is  ?     [  The  bill  handed  to  the  witness.']     William  Firth's. 

When  that  bill  was  brought  back,  was  it  brought  back 
written  in  the  body  of  it,  as  it  is  now  ?    Yes. 

Who  signed  it,  did  you  sim  it  ?     Yes. 

Did  James  Law  accept  it  r     Yes. 
•    Did  you  see  him  do  it  ?     Yes. 

When  you  had  signed  it  and  Law  had  accepted  it,  was 
it  taken  to  a  Notary  ?  It  was  taken  into,  the  parlour 
'where  Hodgetts  was. 

You  said  something  about  a  Notary  ?  He  j^ve  the 
bill  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Shaw  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hodgetts. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  it  then  ?  It  was  to  be  pre- 
sented by  a  Notary. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott^  How  was  that — ^it  was 
hot  then  due  ? 

Mr.  Puller.  How  long  was  it  before  the  bill  was  to 
be  due  ?    It  was  to  become  due  on  the  31st  of  October. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott.  Then  it  was  to  become 
due  a  day  or  two  after  this  ?    Yes. 
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Mr.  PuBer.  Was  Mr.  Law  paid  any  thing  at  that 
time  for  what  he  did  ?  I  paid  nim  three  guineas :  I 
borrowed  it  of  Mr.  Joseph  Stead,  of  Huddersfield.^ 

Witness  now  drew  £.30  out  of  the  £.00  he  had  de- 
posited with  Tacker;  sent  £.20  to  Mr.  P.  andffava 
£.10  to  Shaw,  who  refused  to  swear  or  do  any  things 
mitil  he  was  paid.  Tate  then  promised  to  introduce  a 
Mr.  Brooke;  and. the  examination  continued  thus — 

What  did  he  tell  you  of  Brooke  ?  He  said  he  would 
send  some  men  to  prove  bills  of  parcels. 

Did  he  tell  you  for  what  Brooke  was  to  do  this?  I 
was  to  give  him  some  money. 

Did  ne  mention  any  sum,  as  what  were  the  rqi^ar 
fees  on  that  occasion  ?  1  can't  speak  whether  Brooke 
said  four  or  five  pounds ;  Firth,  1/  and  Tate  went  down 
to  Brooke. 

Where  did  he  live  ?    Near  the  king*Sf  bench  prison. 

When  did  you  see  him  ?     It  was.^n  a  Sunday. 

When  you  got  to  William  Buooke's  house,  was  he 
at  home  ?  No,  he  was  at  a  public-house  at  the  top  of 
Dover-Street. 

Did  you,  Firth,  and  Tate,  go  to  the  public-house  in 
Dover  Street  ?     Yes,  we  did. 

Were  you  in  the  parlour  together  ?  We  Were  up  in 
a  chamber. 

Now,  tell  me,  before  I  come  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation, who  the  persons  were  that  you  say  were  up  in 
the  chamber  together?  Firth,  Tate,  and  I,  went  to 
Brooke ;  there  were  Joseph  Taylor,  James  Brown,  Wil- 
liam Sherwood,  David  Biggers,  and  a  great  many  of 
Brooke's  friends. 

Now,  some  of  those  men.  Diggers,  Sherwood,  and 
Brown,  had  you  known  them  before  you  met  them  there 
with  Brooke  ?     No,  they  were  all  strangers. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Brooke  on  this  busi« 
ness  ?  Brooke  and  I  went  out  of  that  room  into  a  little 
room  by  ourselves,  in  another  part  of  the  house. 

At  that  meeting,  on  what  subject  did  the  conversation 

•  This  faet  was  oerrobonOed  bjr  Mr.  Stead. 
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torn  ?     It  was  to  lay  plans  to  ^et  bills,  and  bills  of  par- 
eels,  to  prove  under  my  commission. 

Was  it  agreed  at  that  meeting  who   should  prove  ? 


'  Were  Brown  and  Joseph  Taylor  to  have  bills  drawn  ? 
Srown  was  one,  Sherwood  was  another,  and  Biggers 
ianother. 

And  Taylor — was  he  one?  The  bill  was  to  go 
through  Taylor*s  hands,  and  Sherwood  was  to  prove  it; 
and  1  think  he  did  prove  it. 

Brooke,  Brown,  and  Biggers,  said  they  would  all  get 
Dften  ;  and  they  were  to  have  40s.  a  piece  for  proving  a 
"bill  of  parcels,  let  the  sum  be  more  or  less.  Met  them 
trfiten  J  gave  Brooke  4  or  £.5  :  met  Sherwood,  Taylor, 
iwrid  others ;  witness  gave  a  blank  acceptance  to  Taylcw. 
Witness  did  not  owe  one  shilling  to  any  of  the  prisoners, 
nor  to  Lycott,  Seygibb,  or  Wadsworth :  gave  blank  ac- 
ceptances to  most  of  them. 

After  the  first  meeting  was  over,  did  you  go  to  the  Horns 
tigain  ?     Yes,  and  we  had  a  dinner  there. 

Who  was  there  at  that  dinner  at  the  Horns  ?     All. 

Give  me  the  names  of  those  who  were  there  ?  Firth, 
Tate,  Brown,  Sherwood,  and  the  two  Taylors,  Hodgetts, 
Brooke,  Biggers,  and  Bartholomew,  I  know  that  chap 
was  there. 

At  this  dinner,  was  there  any  conversation  as  to  what 
should  be  done  at  the  second  meeting  ?     Yes. 
'    What  was  it?     That  they  would  take  care  to  get 
plenty  of  strength  at  the  second  meeting  to  overpower 
the  country  creditors. 

And  when  they  had  overpowered  the  country  creditors, 
was  it  said  who  was  to  have  the  property  ?     I  was. 

After  dinner  was  any  thing  paid  to  those  who  had 
proved  debts  ?  Yes,  to  every  one  who  had  proved  debts, 
ivas  paid  a  pound  a  piece. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott.  Who  found  the  money  ? 
I  did. 

Was  it  said  at  that  time  if  they  were  to  be  paid  any 
thing  else  on  any  other  occasion  ?  Yes,  they  were  to 
be  paid  a  pound  mwe  when  they  signed  the  certificate. 
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Now,  besides  those  who  actually  did  prove  on  this  oc- 
casion, did  you  learn  from  the  defendants  if  they  had 
any  other  persons  ready  in  case  of  need  ?  Yes,  that 
they  had  plenty  of  other  persons  ready,  forty  or  fifty 
more  if  they  wanted. 

Before  the  second  meeting,  were  there  any  more  bilb 
made  ?  Yes,  a- great  many ;  I  gave  them  blank  accep- 
tances at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting. 

Witness  then  proved,  in  detail,  the  consideration  pass- 
ing between  him  and  Hodgetts,  precisely  as  decribed  by 
Mr.  Gumey,  (page  180.) 

After  assignees  were  chosen,  bankrupt  went  into  Yoik- 
shire  with  Brown,  and  the  property  at  Holmfiith  was 
sold  by  auction  ;    bankrupt's  son  bought  it. 

Did  you  know  of  any  money  your  son  had  to  purchase 
the  property  ?     No,  he  had  not  any. 

Perhaps  you  know  from  Brown,  if  he  got  any  mon^ 
or  not  ?  No,  he  did  not  get  any,  he  went  to  get  some, 
but  Mr.  Tate  sent  me  a  letter  down  to  our  house,  stating 
if  Brown  got  it  into  his  hands,  he  would  run  away  with 
it ;  and  so  we  ordered  it  in  this  manner,  that  my  son 
should  buy  it ;  my  son  gave  a  bill  after  we  found  that  out. 

Did  you  stay  in  Yoricshire  or  come  back  with  Brown, — 
did  you  attend  the  third  meeting  ?  Yes,  I  attended 
them  all. 

Now  had  you  seen  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Tate,  and  Mn 
Firth  on  the  subject  of  what  had  been  doing  since 
you  were  examined,  or  while  you  were  examined  ?  Yes, 
I  saw  them  many  times. 

Did  they  give  you  any  directions  as  to  doing  any 
thing — ^were  any  directions  given  you  about  holding 
your  tongue,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?  They  said  I 
iDiist  not  say  any  thing,  that  if  I  did,  Mr.  Puller  would 
hear  of  it,  and  he  would  drop  the  business,  and  I  should 
^t  transported  :  and  that  I  should  get  them  into  trouble ; 
and  the  Commissioners  would  supercede  it ;  that  I  should 
g^t  them  all  in  trouble. 

Witness  cross-examined. — Have  you  ever  been  a  bank- 
runt  before?     Yes. 

\Vhere— *in  London  ?    No^  at  HolmfirUi.. 
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When  was  it  ?     Ten,  or  a  dozen  years  ago. 

What  did  you  pay  in  the  pound  ?     Nothing. 

Did  you  get  your  certificate  ?     Yes,  I  did. 

Had  you  ever  the  like  misfortune  before  that  ?     No. 

Then  you  have  never  been  a  bankrupt  but  once,  thea 
you  paid  nothing  in  the  pound,  and  got  your  certificate. 
How  much  did  you  fail  for  then  ?  About  500  or  £.600, 
that  was  all. 

Did  you  ever  compound  with  your  creditors  since  ? 
No. 

Can  you  recollect  if  you  were  ever  sworn  before  the 
Commissioners  at  all  ?     Yes,  I  believe  I  was. 

You  were  sworn  to  give  a  true  account  of  what  they 
should  ask  you  ?     Yes. 

And  after  you  were  sworn  to  give  a  true  account  of 
your  afiairs,  you  produced  that  statement  of  Mr.  Tate's  ? 
Yes. 

And  that  was  a  false  account  ?     Yes. 
'■  Then  you  «wore  to  what  was  not  true  ?     Yes,  1  believe 
it  was  so. 

Can  you  let  us  into  any  secret  by  which  we  are  to 
know  if  you  are  swearing  true  ?     That  will  be  proved. 

You  have  sworn  what  is  false  once  ?  Yes,  1  believe 
I  did ;  it  was  through  being  pressed. 

Law,  through  the  medium  of  the  judge,  now  cross- 
examined  witness ;  and,  in  a  series  of  questions,  elicited 
some  facts  of  little  importance  to  the  case  in  general, 
though  extenuative  as  regarded  himself.  A  host  of 
witnesses  were  then  examined,  amongst  whom  were 
Samuel  Lupton,  James  Neate,  Robert  Hawkins,  John 
Tucker,  William  Holme,  Joseph  Lockwood,  Charles 
Tomlins,  John  Fall,  George  Poole,  George  Robinson, 

George  Potter,  Simon  Hifibrd, Platts,  John  Booth- 

royd,  Stephen  Walters,  James  Bentley,  Esq.  Joseph 
Stead  and  John  Eastwood ;  and  who,  in  all  the  important 
parts,  corroborated  bankrupt's  testimony. 

Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Curwood  addressed  the  court 
for  the  defence ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  part  of  Hodgetts, 
made  the  following  observations: — '^ The  statement 
which  Hodgetts  makes  to  me,  is,  that  he  sold  goods  and 
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gave  money,  and  was  the  bona  fide  holder  of  this  bill  of 
exchange.  Now,  supposing  this  fact  to  be  so  for  a 
moment ;  how  would  you  prove  it  ?  Why,  if  it  was  dis- 
puted before  the  commissioners,  he  might  bring  forward 
some  person  who  had  knowledge  of  the  transaction  to 
state  what  took  place.  This  is  what  he  did.  He  took 
Shaw  and  Tate  to  state  what  took  place,  but  they  are 
now  made  defendants,  and  he  cannot  call  them.  What 
would  be  the  case  of  any  innocent  man,  suppose  he 
had  gone  and  proved  his  debt — and  he  says  that  he  had 
sold  goods  to  the  bankrupt — and,  after  having  proved  his 
debt,  it  turned  out  that  the  commission  was  fraudulent  ? 
When  it  was  afterwards  examined  before  the  commis- 
sioners, he  brought  his  two  servants,  who  were  present 
at  the  transaction;  and  then,  when  the  bankrupt  turns 
round,  and  indicts  him  and  his  two  witnesses,  what  will 
be  his  situation  on  the  day  of  trial  ? — it  is  only  his  own 
assertion.  They  knew  the  two  witnesses  he  could  have 
called  to  day,  but  they  are  put  in  the  indictment ;  and 
therefore  he  is  left  without  proof.'" 

Law  defended  himself,  and  said,  he  had  only 
given  and  taken  accommodation  bills,  and  Joiew  nothing 
of  a  conspiracy  that  he  was  liable  upon  them,  and  had 
therefore  proved. 

The  judge  summed  up  with  great  perspicuity,  and 
a  verdict  of  "  Guilty"  was  returned. 

The  following  term,  some  of  the  defendants  came  up 
for  judgment.  Shaw  had  absconded  at  first ;  Sherwood 
and  Brown  who  were  out  on  bail  subsequently,  were 
called,  and  thmr  recognizances  estreated.^ 

Mr.  Gurney  moved  for  the  judgment  of  tfafe 
court;  and  Messrs.  Curwood, Barry, Campbell, 
and  Adolphus,  spoke  in  mitigation. 

Firth  addressed  the  court  at  considerable  length, 
and  animadverted  strongly  on  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecutors,  (the  real  creditors  ;)  he  made  a  very  affecting 
appeal  for  mercy,  and  concluded  thus : — 

*  When  bail  it  given,  the  parties  enter  into  what  is  called  recognizances ;  that  is, 
diey  nndertake  to  prodnce  the  defendant,  or  pay  a  certain  penalty  >  estreating 
wcogninacas  it  ll^  enforcement  of  that  payment. 
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*'  I  heg  for  mercy, — First,  on  account  of  my  confine-* 
ment.  I  suffered  in  health,  strength,  and  appearance  ; 
and  if  an  alteration  had  not  speedily  taken  place,  and 
some  more  air  and  nourishment  given  me,  my  life  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice.  I  have  contracted  there  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  which  will  go  along  with  me  ta  the 
brink  of  the  grave ;  it  is  a  shortness  of  breath  and  a  spit- 
ting of  blood,  which  I  contracted  in  that  place,  and  on 
every  accession  of  cold  it  brings  on  the  same  sensation. 
I  beg  it  secondly,  on  account  of  my  family,  having  nine 
children,  whoUy  dependant  on  my  support,  and  at  ages 
that  require  more  of  parental  guardianship  and  attention 
than  at  any  other  period  of  time,  the  eldest  of  which  has 
just  completed  his  15th  year,  and  the  youngest  has  been 
bom  to  me  since  1  was  committed  to  prison.  I  have 
supported  an  aged  mother  with  credit  and  respect,  but 
when  this  unfortunate  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
me,  having  no  power  to  support  her,  she  is  now  throwa 
on  the  parish,  and  is  eighty-two  years  of  age  ;  and  the 
last  letter  I  had  from  her,  states,  that  what  with  fretting 
and  the  privations  she  has  suffered,  she  is  now  in  dying- 
circumstances.  I  humbly  appeal  and  throw  my  case  on 
the  merciful  consideration  of  the  court,  and  beg  that 
your  lordships  will  send  me  home  to  provide  for  my 
family^  before  my  health  and  strength  are  totally  ex- 
hausted with  imprisonment — to  provide  for  those  chil«* 
dren  who  are  the  dearest  pledgees  of  my  heart,  and  for 
whom  alone  my  life  is  desirablef" 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley's  charge  was  full  of  important 
matter;  which  we  regret  being  compelled  to  condense. 
Amid  other  things  he  said,  **  The  charge  against  you  is, 
that  you  conspired  that  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
should  be  issued  against  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith  ; 
that  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  should  be  fabricated, 
tal&e  debts  should  be  proved,  and  by  that  means  die  vealp 
honest,  and  bona^ide  creditors  of  Smith,  should  be  de« 
frauded  of  their  just  rights ;  and  that  all  the  property 
should  be  swept  away  by  fictitious  claims ;  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  property  should  be  put  in  hands  of  youi:: 
own  choice ;  that  for  the  purpose  of  canying  this  into 
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effect,  pcfrjory  must  of  necessity  be  committed ;  and  per- 
jury 19,  in  fact,  committed,  not  in  one  instance  only,  but  in 
instances  over  and  over  again.  Now  when  yon  look 
back  and  consider  for  a  racmient,whsvt  the  nature  of  an 
oath  is,  ought  you  not  to  feel  deep  and  great  contrition 
ibr  the  oftence  with  which  you  are  charged  ?  An  oath 
13  a  solemn  jappeal  to  God.  who  could  visit  you  in  a 
moment  with  death,  or  visit  you  and  your  familiet^ 
trough  life  with  sickness  or  distress.  It  is  a  solemn 
appeal  to  him  so  to  help  you  here  and  hereafter,  accord* 
ing  as  that  you  may  state  is  true  or  false ;  and  how  great 
all  offence  that  is,  wilfully,  deliberately,  and  corruptly, 
to  make  that  appeal  to  God,  when  the  subject  of  that 
appeal  is  notoriously  false.  According  to  the  evideno^, 
the  first  mover  of  this, — the  first  suggestor  of  this,  is  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Firth  ;  and  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Smith,  it  was  his  contrivance;  and  he  was  after-r 
wards  to  find  the  subordinate  agents,  not  that  he  com- 
mitted perjury,  but  Uiat  he  was  to  be  the  instrument  by 
whom  the  peijury  was  to  be  committed. 

•*  It  is  of  necesity  that  proceedings  must  take  place  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
are  called  as  witnesses.  The  property  of  persons,  and 
the  lives  of  persons  are  at  stake, — at  stake  on  that  testi- 
mony. And  we  are  bound  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  protect,  (as  far  as  we  possibly  can,)  the  public 
against  those  persons,  who  have  no  sense  of  that  obliga- 
tion which  an  oath  ought  to  create ;  and  who  are  willing 
to  lend  themselves  as  wicked  instruments  into  the  hands 
of  any  person  who  would  be  willing  to  employ  them. 

**  It  is  stated,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  which  one  can-* 
not  help  feeling ;  it  makes  a  strong  impression  on  our 
feelings,  that  some  of  you,  Firth  in  particular,  has  a 
lai^e  family,  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  afiectionate 
manner,  and  with  that  warmth  which  a  parent  ought  to 
speak.  But  has  not  a  parent  another  duty  ?  Is  it- not 
his  bounden  duty  to  set  them  a  proper  example  ?  And 
is  it  not  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  Uie  path  of  virtue  and  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  And  if 
they  are  to  foUow  th^  bad  example  which  he  hasseti 

2c 
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and  to  act  on  the  wicked  advice  which  he  has  been 
giving  to  others,  his  removal  from  tliem,  is  perhaps 
to  them  a  providential  blessing." 

The  following  sentences  were  then  pronounced : 
Wm.  Firth,  eighteen  months  imprisonment;    Tate 
)ind  Hodgetts,  fifteen  months  ditto ;    Biggers,  twelve 
months  ditto;    and  Law,    Brooke,  and  Taylor,  nine 
months  each* 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Thus,  then,  the  whole  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this 
nefarious  proceeding  were  in  lowly  circumstances ;  the 
case  is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  tried.  If  this 
could  be  done  in  a  case  of  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of 
£.2000  what  hinders  its  accomplishment  when  a  man's 
obligations  were  more  than  an  hundred  times  that  sum. 
The  offence,  though  only  stated  as  a  conspiracy,  in- 
Tdlved  forgery,  perjury,  and  robbery.  Had  Smith  not 
turned  evidence,  he  would  have  been  tried  for  conceal- 
ment of  effects,  and,  as  a  fraudulent  Banknipt,  his  life 
might  have  become  forfeit ;  at  all  events,  he  must  have 
terminated  it  in  another  country.  If  the  case  of  Biggers 
had  been  enquired  into,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
proof  &e.  under  the  name  of  Seygibb  made  out,  he 
would  have  suffered  death  ;  and  all  the  defendants,  who 
proved  debts,  might  have  been  transported  for  perjury. 
In  the  construction  of  the  indictment,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  case,  the  greatest  clemency  wm  shenm — a  clemency 
ill-deserved  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  :  more  hardened 
or  dangerous  criminals  seldom  appeared  on  the  floor  of 
ft  court.  Though  their  punishment  was  slight,  their 
offences  were  great :  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that  the}'  were  so  soon  again  let  loose  upon  society* 
There  certainly  appeared  a  discrepancy  in  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  as  related  to  Law ;  but  we  doubt  not  our 
readers  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  arrived 
at  by  the  jury — that  they  were  all  guilty ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  that  guilt  were  marked  by  the  sen- 
tences passed  upon  them.     What  is  to  become-  of  the 
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intBnial  eommeroe  of  this  coontrj,  if  an  honest  tnifes-i 
nuuB,  after  giving  credit  to  a  customer,  is  to  be  robbed* 
even  cS  a  dividend  on  his  effects,  by  the  machinations  of 
sach  ▼illiins.  These  fdlows^  who  herd  in  the  nietropolis» 
live  in  idleness  and  obtain  a  miserable  existence  by  these 
nefiuioos  means :  the  law  should  deal  most  severdy  with 
themt  inasmuch  as  they  are  better  informed  men,  thqr 
are  much  more  dangerous  than  the  pickpocket  or  tm 
burglar.  The  character  of  Mr.  Smith  we  must  have 
our  readers  to  scan :  the  tempter  is  an  odious  character* 
but  the  tempted,  in  a  case  like  his,  canuot  escape  re* 
proach.  He  had  been  a  bankrupt,  he  knew  the  nature 
of  a  commission,  and  his  agp  was  such  that  he  could  mi^t 
plead  inexperience  or  a  virant  of  knowledge  of  mankind* ' 
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OF    MARY    THORP. 


H^  who  liad  tvoni  to  me  fond  tows  of  tore- — 
He  who  had  piightrd  me  his  oaths  of  truth, 
Fled  far  awaj.    Hope,  happiness,  flew  too. 
And  I  was  left  enfirencied  and  alooc. 

Fur  El. 

JLHE  first  capital  offence  tried  in  Yorkshire  in  the 

present  centarVf  was  that  of  which  we  here  present  a 
narrative.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  obseiTations 
contained  in  the  cases  of  Slack  and  Hejrwood,  and,  to 
avoid  tautology »  shall  be  brief  in  our  remarks  on  this. 
The  unfortunate  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  1779» 
and«wentto  Mriceat  the  age  of  fourteen.    A  few  years 
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passed  over  in  happiness  and  i-espectabiJity  :  her  amiable 
temper,  and  her^good  nature  joined  her  the  esteem  c^ 
those  in  whose  services  she  lived ;  but,  unhappily, 
this  tranquillity  was  distur|;>ed  by  one,  who,  whilst  he 

Eretended  to  lead  the  con6ding  girl  on  to  happiness, 
roughtlier  to  ruin,  to  misery,  and  disgrace*  It  ap- 
Sared  that  the  good  sense  and  virtuous  principles  of 
ary  had,  for  a  long  periodf  withstood  the  arts  of  her 
seducer;  but  he  at  length  succeeded  in  his  diabolical 
$tim,  ruined,  and  left  her.  The  consequences  were,  that 
the  wretched  girl  became  a  miseraUe  mother,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  whose  smiles  would  become  her  reproach. 
In  a  frenzied  moment,  Mary  committed  the  act  that  led 
to  her 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Giles  Rooke,  Knight,  judge. 

Mary  Thorp  pleaded  "  Not  guilty''  to  an  indict- 
ment charging  her  with  murdering  a*female  infant,  her 
illegitimate  child. 

A  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  was  adduced,  by 
which  it  was  clearly  proved  that  she  was  delivered  of  the 
child  with  the  assistance  of  a  female  friend  only ;  that 
seven  days  afterwards  she  left  her  bed — took  the  child 
with  her — went  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  tied  a  stone 
around  its  neck,  and  threw  it  into  the  water. 

The  prisoner  did  not,  on  being  asked  for  her  defence, 
deny  her  guilt,  but  said  that  she  was  ill  and  delirious, 
and  knew  not  what  she  did.  It  was  proved  that  she  had 
suflfered  from  milk  fever,  but  not  sufficiently  to  destroy 
her  sanity :  indeed,  the  premeditation  of  the  act  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  the  possession  of  her  faculties. 

The  Jury  of  course  returned^  verdict  of  "  Gmtty," 
i9ind  sentence  of  death  was  immediately  passed  upon  her. 
The  prisoner  bore  it  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and 
Curtseyed  very  lowly  to  the  court  before  she  left  it. 

On  the  Monday  following  (17th  March,  1800)  she 
was  executed  at  the  Tyburn,  near  York,  and  her  body 
given  over  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection.  In  person  she 
was  extremely  prepossessing;  and  notwithstaiidiiig  the 
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clreadfttl  circumstances  attendant  upon  her  case,  her  ap« 
peanunce  and  deportment  excited  the  warmest  sympathy. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  natural  feeling  excited  by  this  case,  is  that  of 
hatred  and  indignation  at  the  cold  barbarity  of'  the  young 
mother ;  tying  a  stone  about  the  neck  of  the  babCi  am 
flinging  it  into  the  water,  seems  a  refinement  in  brutality; 
but  the  efiect  on  the  spectators  in  court  was  very  different. 
Those  who  saw  the  pale  and  care-worn  features  of  the 
once  beautiful  girl — who  witnessed  the  tremulous  agony 
with  which  she  heard  the  recital  of  her  crime — the  mild 
resignation  with  which  she  received  sentence  and  listened 
to  the  admonition  of  the  judge,  agreed  in  believing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  her  defence.  Medical  experience  tells  us 
that  fevers  of  all  descriptions  affect  the  sanity  of  the 
sufferer  :  milk  fever  is  most  powerful  in  its  effect ;  and 
though  the  law  might  condemn,  society  may  pity  such 
a  criminal.  In  a  case  like  this,  there  can  be  no  medium 
between  pity  for  the  offender,  or  utter  abhorrence.  If, 
in  her  perfect  senses,  Mary  Thorp  committed  this  dread- 
ful murder,  she  should  be  held  up  to  universal  execration, 
as  the  greatest  monster  that  ever  disgraced  her  sex  ;  but, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  wish  to  believe  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  what  she  did  ;  and  all  those  who 
witnessed  the  demeanor  of  Mary  at  her  trial  inclined  to 
this  opinion ;  in  favour  of  which  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  her  delivery  was  not  a  secret,  and  she  knew  it 
was  not,  therefore  she  could  not  preserve  her  character  by 
any  concealment.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  wretch 
whose  self-love  had  accomplished  her  ruin,  was  far  above 
Mary  in  circumstances  :  he  had  taken  advantage  of  that 
elevation  to  tempt  her  on  to  destruction.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  reach  him  by  reprobation  or  admonition ;  but  we 
earnestly  wish  that  for  the  future.  Juries,  especially  ou 
inquests,  would,  in  the  verdict,  incorporate  their  repro- 
bation of  the  first  causers  of  these  dreadful  offences. 
Men,  who  are  unaffected  by  the  fate  of  their  victims, 
grow  terrified  at  becoming  the  mark  of  public  hatred, 
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and  of  legislative  censure*  He  who  has  macie  one  woman 
wretchedi  might  then  be  warned  from  proceeding  in  the 
course  of  iniquity.  If  it  be  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  general  welfare  of  society  to  bring  libertines  within 
the  criminal  code,  it  may  yet  be  possible,  by  holding  them 
up  to  general  execration,  to  deter  others  from  treading 
in  a  path  that  leads  on  to  the  worst  of  human  misery. 


ADMINISTERING  OATHS  of  COMBINATION. 
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W.  LEE  &  W.  ROUKESLEY. 


Love  bound  bis  brow  witB  thornless  sweets. 
And  smiling  friendship  fili'd  his  cup  withjoj; 

Now,  not  &  friend  the  rambling  victim  meets. 
For,  like  a  woff,  he  wanders  to  dettroy. 

Mb«.  Robihsow. 

X  HE  commencement  of  the  present  century  was  a  very 

eventful  period.  The  revolution  in  France  had  just 
subsided ;  but  the  dreadful  example  of  profligacy,  cruelty, 
and  bloodshed  had  aroused  the  discontented  spirit  of 
every  adjoining  land.  Germany  contained  her  factions ; 
Ireland  poured  forth  rebels ;  and  England  was  not  un- 
contamiuated  by  the  general  disaffection.  Whilst 
Buonaparte,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  was  spreading 
terror  over  the  continent,  England  was  regarded  as  the 
only  nation  capable  of  resisting  his  successful  arm  :  he, 
at  length,  threatened  this  land  with  invasion.  That 
circumstance,  and  that  period,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  every  Briton  j  every  village  sent  forth  her 
sons;  volunteers  nocked  around  the  colours  of  our 
country ;  the  hardy  peasantry  vied  with  the  higherclasdes, 
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and  all  appeared  to  unite  in  one  glorious  effort  to  uphold 
the  honour  and  glory  of  our  land.  Government  awpke 
from  the  supineness  with  which  they  had  been  charged  ; 
active  preparations  were  made  to  resist  the  invading 
flotilla ;  and  all  that  prudence  could  suggest,  ingenuity 
achieve,  or  courage  effect,  was  done.  At  such  a  period 
Uiere  were  Englishmen  base  enough  to  plot  with  the 
invader,  to  form  schemes  to  ruin  the  country  of  their 
birth,  and  to  meet  and  meditate  over  rapine  and  re- 
bellion. If  the  crime  of  treason  needs  aggravation  to 
excite  abhorrence,  surely  the  circumstance  of  the  danger 
in  which  onr  land  then  stood  forms  it :  every  heart  and 
hand  was  then  called  for ;  it  was  a  time  at  which  all  petty 
differences,  all  local  grievances,  should  have  oeen 
forgotten.  It  is  no  time  to  think  of  individual  suffering, 
when  the  general  welfare  of  a  country  is  affected :  idl 
should  then  have  united  with  one  spirit ;  a  spirit  of  love 
for  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  home  of  their  children, 
and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  England  should  have 
presented  and  realized  this  picture — 

Ob !  firm  as  the  rocks  that  surround  as  we  stand, 
Belov'd  are  our  homes  and  rever'd  is  our  land  ; 
And  as  long  as  this  island  is  lash'd  bj  the  sea, 
Their  homes  shall  be  happy,  that  land  shall  be  free. 

The  particulars  of  the  crimes  of  the  subjects  of  this 
narrative  will  be  found  in  their 

TRIAL. 

William  Lee  and  William  Roukeslet,  of 
Sheffield,  were  indicted  for  feloniously  administering  to 
William  Simmett,  an  oath  binding  him  to  engage  in 
an  association — plea,  **  Not  Guilty. ^^ 
Mr.  Topping  opened  the  case,  and  called — 
William  Simmett,  who  deposed,  that  he  is  brother- 
in-law  to  prisoner  Roukesley.  In  October,  1801, 
Roakesley  asked  him  to  become  a  member  of  their 
society,  the  nature  of  which  was  one  of  general  reforma- 
tioD,  (i.  e.  the  production  of  a  revolution  similar  to  that 
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in  France ;)  Roukesley  said  they  must  fight,  and  if  aoj 
fell,  provisions  should  be  made  for  wives  and  families: 
they  must  fight  all  or  any  that  came  against  them. 
Roukesley  said  there  were  a  thousand  in  Shefiield  ;  that 
he,  (Roukesley,)  was  a  conductor;  that  liCe  wast  a  chief 
witness ;  went  to  Lee's  house  and  took  the  oath.  Does 
not  remember  it  all,  but  recollects  that  it  stated  the  object 
of  the  society  to  be  to  overturn  parliament — to  make 
England  a  free  nation,  and  to  rule  themselves. 

In  August,  1802,  Roukesley  gave  a  man,  named 
Ramsher,  orders  to  make  some  pikes,  and  at  the  same 
time  told  witness  that  they  all  received  orders  to  prepare  ; 
that  he,  (witness,)  and  Roukesley  went  to  a  wood  near 
Sheffield,  and  cut  timber  for  pike  shafts.  Heard  that  a 
letter  from  London  had  been  intercepted,  which  led  to  a 
discovery ;  that  in  consequence  they  secreted  their  arms ; 
they  were  put  in  a  chest,  and  that  buried  in  the  ground 
in  a  wood  near  Sheffield.  Witness  was  afterwards 
taken  up,  confessed,  took  constable  to  the  place,  and  the 
chest,  with  the  arms  in  it,  was  then  dug  up. 

Edward  Simmett,  brother  to  the  last  witness, 
corroborated  this  evidence  j  and  proved  that  Roukesley 
said,  **  We  shall  take  possession  of  barracks,  make  the 
soldiers  prisoners,  and  then  take  the  town.     (Sheffield.) 

Thomas  Ramsher  proved  making  the  pikes  at 
Roukesley^s  request;  did  not  know  for  what  purpose 
they  were  to  be  used.  The  instruments  were  then  pro- 
duced, the  blades  were  about  three  times  the  size  of  a 
carving  knife,  and  double  edged. 

The  prisoners  said,  they  were  not  guilty — they  meant 
no  harm — they  were  friends  to  freedom,  and  much  that 
was  alleged  against  them  was  false. 

The  judge  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  of  **  Guilty^  was 
returned. 

Sir  Giles  Rooke. — Prisoners,  you  have  been  found 
guilty  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious -conspiracies  that  man 
could  conceive.  You  have  risen  up  against  the  land 
that  bore  you ;  you  have  sought  to  bnng  devastation  and 
ruin  to  the  thresholds  of  your  own  homes ;  you  have 
endeatVoured  to  involve^  in  one  overwhelming  act-  o( 
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destructioii  all  that  it  dear  to  us,  and  should  have  been  dear 
to  you  as  citizens^  as  sons,  as  fathers,  and  as  husbands. 
The  ravajTCs  in  another  land  are  scarcely  quelled,  the 
stream  ofblood  is  hardly  dried  up,  and  yoii  would  pour 
foch  a  torrent  throug^h  your  own  plains.  It  scarcely 
seems  compatible  with  reason,  that  any  one  enjoying  the 
blessings  which  this  country  g^ves,  could  have  formed 
a  resolution  so  villainous,  so  frantic. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  pleas  of  poverty  and  calamity 
made  by  the  prisoners,  and  of  their  sufferings  in  prison ; 
to  which  he  replied  in  detail.  On  this  subject,  it  has 
been  justly  said  by  another  judge,  '^Wlien  a  man 
commits  a  crime,  he  turns  his  back  on  the  assistance  of 
Providence ;  he  can  ask  no  blessing  from  that  God  whom 
he  has  so  offended ;  and  when  that  is  withdrawn,  can  he 
be  surprised  that  misery,  distress,  and  pressure  should 
fall  on  him  ?  It  is  the  yery  object  which  Providence  has 
in  view,  that  the  misery,  distress,  and  pressure,  may 
operate  by  way  of  example,  and  that  it  may  deter  other* 
from  following  his  wicked  steps." 

The  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  government  of  this  country  have  often  been  re- 
proached for  their  severity  towards  rebels  :  this  case 
must  stand  for  ever  as  a  refutation  of  that  calumny.  Had 
the  above  named  prisoners  been  indicted  for  high  treason, 
they  must  have  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  It 
seems  that  Simmett  was  not  a  perfect  proselyte  to  the 
diabolical  plans  of  his  associates :  the  agitations  of  his 
conscience  gave  rise  to  several  expressions,  which,  being 
overheard,  excited  suspicion,  and  led  to  his  ultimate  con- 
fession. It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  that  the  non-admission  of  con- 
fession tends  to  the  discovery  of  guilt ;  those  who  hear 
about  a  dreadful  secret,  want  some  breast  to  repose  it  in : 
the  Catholic  confides  it  to  his  priest,  who  is  bound  not  to 
reveal  it.    This  confession  calms  the  perturbation  of 

3  D 
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conscience,  and  enables  the  criminal  to  live  in  peace ; 
but  in  the  breast  of  a  Protestant,  the  secret  irankles  nn^ 
til  it  bursts  forth  and  unravels  mysteries  that  might  have 
ended  in  murder  and  misery.  Of  the  force  of  con<^ 
science,  many  powerful  instances  mi^ht  be  cited ;  and 
with  one  furnished  by  the  celebrated  doctor  Fordyce,  in 
his  ^*  Dialogues  on  Education/'  we  shall  conclude  Ais 
article ;  its  authenticity  is  unquestionable  — 

**  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and  considerable 
wealth,  having  occasion  to  leave  home  on  businetfs  at 
some  distance,  took  with  him  a  servant  He  had  with 
.  him  some  of  his  best  jewels  and  a  large  sum  of  money. 
This  was  known  to  the  servant,  who,  urged  by  cupidity, 
murdered  his  master  on  the  road,  rifled  himof  his  jewels 
and  money,  and,  suspending  a  large  stone  round  his  neck, 
threw  him  into  the  nearest  canal. 

^^  With  the  booty  he  had  thus  gained,  the  servant  set 
off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known. 
There  he  began  to  trade ;  at  first  in  a  very  humble  way, 
tiiat  his  obscurity  might  screen  him  from  observation ; 
and  in  the  course  of  many  years,  seemed  to  rise  by  the 
natural  progress  of  business  into  wealth  and  considera- 
tion ;  so  that  his  good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effect 
and  reward  of  industry  and  virtue.  Of  these  he 
counterfeited  the  appearance  so  well,  that  he  grew  into 
fi^reat  credit,  married  into  a  good  family,  and  was  admitted 
mto  a  share  of  the  government  of  the  town.  He  rose 
from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chosen 
ehief  magistrate,  [n  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair 
character,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  small  applause, 
bath  as  governor  and  judge ;  until  one  day  as  he  presided 
en  the  bench  with  some  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal  was 
brought  before  him,  who  was  accused  of  murdering  his 
master.  The  evidence  came  out  fully ;  tlie  jury  brought 
in  their  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty,  and  the 
t^hole  assembly  waited  the  sentence  of  uie  president  of 
ibe  court  with  great  suspense. 

^  The  president  appeared  to  be  in  unusual  disorder 
and  agitation  of  mina ;  his  colour  changed  ofttti ;  ^t 
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leaglik  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  descending  from  the 
boich,  p]Med  himself  close  to  the  unfortunate  man  at 
the  bur,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  all  present. 
**  Yoa  see  before  you,'"  said  he»  addressing  himself  to 
those  who  had  sat  on  the  bench  with  him,  **  a  striking 
instaiiae  of  the  just  awards  of  heaven,  which,  this  day, 
aftar  thirtv  years  concealment,  presents  to  you  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  man  just  now  found  guilty/'  He  then 
SHide  a  fall  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  of  its  aggravations, 
"Nor  can  I  feel,''  continued  he,  '^any  relief  from  the 
agonies  of  an  awakened  conscience,  but  by  requiring  that 
justice  be  forthwith  done  against  me  in  the  mqst  public 
and  solemn  manner." 

^  We  may  easily  suppose  the  amazement  of  all  the 
assembly,  and  especially  of  his  fellow  judges*  However, 
they  proceeded  upon  his  confession  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him,  and  he  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  penitent 
mind." 


POISONING  AND  ROBBERY. 


THE    LIFE    AND   TRIAL  Of 

MICHAEL   SIMPSON. 

Oh !  how  will  sin  engender  sin, 
Throw  guilt  upon  the  soul. 
And,  like  a  rock,  dash'd  on  the  troubled  lake. 
It  fonns  its  circles  ;  round,  succeeding  round. 
Each  wider  than  the  last. 
^^  CountAir. 

JL  HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  the  year  1 7(39» 

at  Craikehill,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  He  was  reared 
in  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  followed  the  pjough  as 
soon  as  his  strength  enabled  him  ;  he  was  a  servant  tak 
several  farmers,  and  his  habits  were  those  of  husbandnMn 
in  general.  Improvement,  of  whatsoever  nature,  marches 
ipMdily  througn  a  metropolis;  nay,  quickly  spreads  itself 
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toprovincialtownsybut  it  slowly  finds  its  way  into  villages. 
The  district  in  which  Michael  resided,  was  in  the  be- 
nighted ignorance  of  low  superstition,  and  it  is  to  be 
iupposed  that^he  did  not  escape  its  influence. 

in  1797  he  married,  and  the  fruit  of  his  wedlock  was 
one  child,  whom  the  crimes  of  the  father  made  an  orj^an 
ere  he  had  attained  his  second  year.  Simpson  seems  to 
have  had  no  immediate  excitement  to  the  robbery  that 
he  committed ;  his  circumstances  had  not  varied,  and  he 
was  certainly  not  worse  ofi*  in  life  than  he  had  be^n  for 
three  years  previous  to  the  committal  of  this  ofience. 

Though  he  possessed  himself  of  £.100  in  cash  and 
notes,  what  he  did  with  the  money  was  never  ascertained ; 
and  an  intelligent  member  of  the  police  once  assured  the 
author  of  this  volume,  that  it  was  his  belief  that  at  least 
a  million  of  money,  the  produce  of  robberies,  lay  hidden 
in  this  country.  ^*  Culprits  out  of  number,"  said  our 
informant,  **  bury  or  hide  cash,  and  when  in  prison,  re- 
veal it  to  those  only  who  either  never  have  the  chance  of 
visiting  the  spot,  or  from  want  of  accurate  description, 
fail  in  finding  it."  Fitzwilliam,  the  burglar,  confessed 
to  this  ofiicer,  that  he  had  buried  nearly  £.1,000  on 
one  occasion ;  and  that  the  wind  had  carried  away  die 
only  mark  he  was  able  to  make  upon  the  spot,  aud  he 
never  afterwards  recovered  it. 

The  present  case  presents  one  singular  and  dreadful 
feature,  and  that  is  the  causelessness  of  the  second 
crime.  It  did  not  appear  that  Simpson  was  in  any 
danger  of  discovery — nay,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was 
even  suspected  ;  nor  was  the  removal  of  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Hodgson  essential  to  his  safety,  if  he  had  been 
accused  of  the  robbery ;  for  he,  being  confined  below 
stairs,  could  have  given  no  material  evidence  against 
him.  For  the  crime  of  murder  the  prisoner  was,  at  the 
Spring  Assizes  of  1801,  put  upon  his 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Giles  Rooke,  Knight,  presided  as  judge  i 
and  Michael  Simpson  pleaded  **  Not  guiUy^^  to  an  in* 
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dliament  charging  him  with  poisoning  Mr.  Hodgson, 
of  Barnistone,  in  whose  employ  prisoner  had  been  some 
years.     There  was  a  second  indictment  for  robbery. 

Several  witnesses  proved  as  follows  : 

Ist. — ^That  a  few  days  previous  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hodfifsony  prisoner  called  on  him  to  inquire  after  his 
healthy  he  being  then  no  loqger  in  his  service ;  and  said 
be  had  come  particularly,  because  some  of  his  (Mr. 
Hodgson^s)  cattle  had  Allien  into  a  ditch,  and  would  b^ 
lost  unless  they  were  looked  to.  Mr.  Hodgson  was  too 
unwell  to  go  out,  but  Mrs.  Hodgson  went,  and  prisoner 
said  he  would  go  and  assist  her. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  corroborated  this.  She  went  out 
accordingly y  and  missed  prisoner  from  her  side  almost 
immediately.  The  cattle  were  in  no  danger,  but  had 
been  driven  into  a  ditch  :  on  her  return,  prisoner  was 
gone.  She  soon  after  missed  about  £.100  in  cash  and 
notes,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  kept  between  his  bed  and 
mattrass.  Some  days  afterwards  prisoner  called  on  them, 
and  condoled  about  the  loss  of  their  money.  [He  had 
previously  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hodgson  on  the 
subject,  but  the  result  of  this,  witness  could  not  state :] 
said  be  had  consulted  a  wise  man,  (i.  e.  a  conjuror,)  who 
had  given  him  two  pills,  and  if  Mr.  Hodgson  took  them 
that  night,  and  went  to  walk  in  the  garden  fasiingy  he 
would  see  the  man  who  had  robbed  him,  and  get  all  his 
money  back.  Mr.  Hodgson,  with  witness's  concurrence, 
took  the  pills,  and  was  soon  after  taken  dreadfully  ill, 
vomited  much,  complained  of  violent  pains,  and  expired 
the  same  night.  He  had  taken  only  his  usual  food  for 
several  days,  with  the  exception  of  prisoner's  pills. 

A  surgeon  opened  the  body :  deceased  had  died  of 
poison  ;  it  was  a  mineral  poison. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  denied  his  guilt,  but  re-< 
fused  to  state  where  he  obtained  the  pills :  ssiid  they  were 
given  him  by  a  wise  man,  and  he  must  not  tell  who. 

A  verdict  of  "  Guilty ^^  was  instantly  retumeil :  ha 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  taken  from  the  bar  loudly 
protesting  his  innocence. 
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He  was  executed  on  the  17th  of  March,  1801 ,  in  com** 
pany  with  Mary  Thorpe,  for  infanticide. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 


•''  The  fatuity  of  a  superstitious  mind  is  fearfully 
plified  in  this  case,  for  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Uodgwn 
oecame  the  victim  of  it.  A  belief  in  witches,  astrologers, 
wise  men,  or  persons  under  any  fanciful  denomination 
who  profess  preternatural  power^  is  an  impious  folly. 
He  must  have  little  awe  for  Omniscience,  who  believes 
that  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  would  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  such  instruments  as  wandering 
fortune-tellers,  to  palter  with  his  creatures.  Whether 
the  prisoner  believed  also  in  the  power  of  ''  wut  wen^^ 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  did 
so— nay,  those  who  have  read  the  records  of  Mary 
Bateman's  crimes,  vt^ill  agree  with  us  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  obtained  the  poisoned  pills  from  some  such  source. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  confess,  but 
in  vain  :  it  virould  certainly  have  been  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain from  whence  he  obtained  the  poison ;  but  the  pro-> 
g^ss  of  civilization,  whilst  it  has  removed  some  of  the 
stains  of  inhumanity  from  our  code,  has  necessarily  de-* 
prived  us  of  the  means  formerly  used  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  offenders. 

The  horrid  punishment  of  pressing  to  death,  which 
the  English  law  imposed  on  persons  standing  mute 
when  put  on  their  trial,  was  frequently  inflicted  in  former 
times,  and  some  instances  of  it  are  even  to  be  met  vnth 
of  as  late  a  date  as  the  reign  of  George  II. 

At  the  Kilkenny  assizes,  in  1740,  one  Matthew  Ryan 
was  tried  for  highway  robbery.  When  he  was  appre<» 
hended,  he  pretended  to  be  a  lunatic,  stripped  himself  in 
the  jail,  threw  away  his  clothes,  and  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  put  them  on  again,  but  went  as  he  was  to 
the  court,  to  take  his  trial.  He  then  affected  to  be  dumb, 
and  would  not  plead ;  on  which  the  judges  ordered  a 
jury  to  be  empannelled,  to  inquire  and  give  their  opinion 
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whether  he  was  mute  and  lunatic  by  the  hand  of  God, 
or  wilfully  so.  The  jury  returned  in  a  short  time,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  **  Wilful  and  affected  dumbness 
and  lunacy/'  The  judges  on  this  desired  the  prisoner 
to  plead ;  but  he  still  pretended  to  be  insensible  to  all 
that  was  said  to  him.  The  law  now  called  for  the  peine 
forte  et  dure ;  but  the  judges  compassionately  deferred 
awarding  it  until  a  future  day,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
in  the  mean  time  acquire  a  juster  sense  of  his  situation. 
When  again  brought  up,  however,  the  criminal  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  plead ;  and  the  court  at  last  pronounced 
the  dreadful  sentence,  that  he  should  be  pressed  to  death. 
This  sentence  was  accordingly  executed  upon  him  two 
days  after,  in  the  public  market  place  of  Kilkenny.  As 
the  weights  were  heaping  on  the  wretched  man,  he 
earnestly  supplicated  to  be  hanged;  but  it  being  beyond 
the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  deviate  from  the  mode  of 
punishment  prescribed  in  the  sentence,  even  this  was  an 
mdulgence  which  could  no  longer  be  granted  to  him. 

In  £ngland,  the  latest  instance  (we  believe)  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  occurred  in  a  case  where  Baron  Thompson 
presided  as  judge.  "  It  is,*'  says  the  recorder  of  the  fore- 
goings  circumstance,  ''  an  odious  and  revolting  mode  of 
satisfying  public  justice;  yet  it  is  only  a  necessary  adjimct 
of  that  fondness  of  capital  punishments  which  pervades, 
apd  is  a  stain  to  the  whole  of  the  English  penal  code.'* 

In  addition  to  the  horrible  cruelty  of  this  method  of 
enforcing  speech,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  always 
lead  to  the  truth ;  and  that  a  man  might,  and  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  assert  his  guilt,  though  really 
innocent,  to  ayoid  the  continuance  of  the  torture. 

Of  Simpson's  guilt,  no  doubt  ever  existed  in  any 
reasonable  mind ;  and  it  is  a  dreadful  addition  to  his 
offences,  that,  after  living  in  crime,  he  died  in  perjury. 
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SAMUEL   MAISTER   Esq. 

Tho«e  statures  so  wild  and  forlorn — 

Those  looks  nninform'd  by  the  sonl—* 
Those  wrinkles  expressive  of  scorn— 

Those  eyeballs  that  vacantly  roll. 

C.  Llotd* 

Vt  E  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  observations  made 

upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Medhurst,  and  spare  them  a  reitera* 
tion  of  remarks  upon  that  direful  affliction — madness. 
We  shall  only  trace  its  progress  in  this  case  in  the  points 
where  it  differed  from  tnose  displayed  by  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 

Mr.  Maister  was  bom  of  a  highly  reputable  family, 
educated  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  affluence,  and 
his  early  years  were  marked  by  nothing  but  the  variety 
of  his  pleasures :  we  believe  he  entered  into  one  of  our 
Yorksnire  associations,  and  afterwards  volunteered  into 
the  line ;  be  this  as  it  may,  he  certainly  went  upon 
foreign  service ;  and  there  a  hot  climate  made  the  inroads 
on  his  constitution,  that  led  to  such  a  terrific  result. 
Idiotcy  is  common  in  cold  climates  ;  but  madness  is  the 
general  consequence  of  strong  excitement  in  warm  ones. 
Nor  is  it  immediate  in  its  appearance,  the  constitution 
and  the  brain  often  receive  snocks  that,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  smoulder  in  the  system,  and  years  elapse  ere 
their  fatal  fires  are  awakened.  Mr.  Maister  married  a 
lady  of  colour ;  by  this  marriage  he  had  children  who 
form  the  principal  features  in  the  following  narrative. 
After  some  years  spent  beneath  an  Indian  sky,  Mr. 
Maister  returned  to — 

His  own  white  clifis,  his  mild  and  happy  home, 

To  dream  of  war  no  mor« — no  more  a  tniant  roam. 
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He  had  not  been  long*  in  Yorkshire,  however,  before 
tbe  aberrations  of  his  intellect  became  remarkable.  His 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  medical  gentle- 
man, at  York,  and  after  sojourning  there  about  six  weeks, 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  All  went  on  well 
for  some  time ;  but  another  change  took  place  in  him, 
and,  unfortunately,  those  around  him  did  not  then  take 
the  precaution  of  placing  him  in  safety.  He  one  morning 
called  his  son  and  daughter  into  his  presence,  and  locking 
the  door  upon  them,  shot  them  both  dead.  The  servants 
hearing  the  report  of  his  pistols,  climbed  to  the  window 
of  the  room,  and  saw  him  sitting  wholly  unmoved,  but 
steadfastly  gazing  on  the  bleeding  bodies  of  his  children. 
An  inquest  was  of  course  held,  and  Mr.  Maister  com- 
mitted to  York  castle;  and,  at  the  following  assizes, 
(1804,)  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Samuel  Maister,  Esq.  Sculcoates,  Hull,  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  son  and  daughter ; — plea 
of  "  Not  Guilty'^  recorded. 

Several  witnesses,  servants  to  prisoner,  proved  that  on 
the  day  named  in  indictment,  they  heard  llie  report  of 
pistols  :  they  ran  to  their  master*s  room,  found  the  door 
locked,  they  climbed  up  to  window,  and  saw  prisoner 
had  shot  his  children. 

Wm.  Smith,  servant  to  prisoner,  proved  that  h% 
climbed  to  window,  and  saw  the  children  laying  weltering 
in  blood.  Said,  "  Oh!  master,  what  have  you  done.**. 
Prisoner  replied,  "  You  see  what  I  have  done."  Assisted 
in  breaking  open  the  door  and  seizing  prisoner ;  he  made 
no  resistance. 

Cross-examined — Had    lived  with  prisoner  thirteen, 
years  ;  had  been  abroad  with  him  ;  bad  no  doubt  of  his 
insanity.     Witness  related  some  instances.     He  waS; 
very  fond  of  his  children. 

The  housekeeper,  coachman,  cook,  &c.  &c.  corro- 
borated this  evidence  in  many  points. 

Dr.  Willis  visited  prisoner  some  time  back  ;  found 

2   E 
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ium  constantly  occupied  with  one  train  of  thinking ;  one 
idea  could  not  be  drrveu  from  his  mind ;  thought  him 
partially  insane.  In  his  fits  be  might  commit  violence 
on  himself  or  others. 

Dr.  Hunter. — Prisoner  was  for  six  weeks  under 
hisy  witness's  care,  at  York  :  he  was  melancholy.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  often  terminated  in  suicide  ;  had  never 
known  any  one  in  a  similar  situation  commit  violence  on 
others. 

.  The  j  iidge  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty ^^^ 
on  account  of  his  insanity  at  the  time,  recorded. 

The  prisoner  was  then  delivered  over  to  the  care  of 
the  keeper  of  the  asylum  for  lunatics  at  York,  where  he 
eontinued  many  years,  and  at  last  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Ue  sometimes  was  exceedingly  rational,  and  would  con* 
verse  freely ;  he,  at  such  periods,  spoke  with  an  awful 
regret  of  the  fate  of  his  children,  but  he  scarcely  seemed 
aware  that  he  was  the  cause  of  their  untimely  end. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  first  remark  that  this  case  calls  forth  is  the  discre- 
pancy in  the  evidence  of  the  medical  gentlemen.  They 
both  agree  in  admitting  Mr.  Maister  to  be  subject  to 
mono-mania;  yet  one  gentleman  asserts  that  he  had 
neverknown  a  person  under  that  affliction  commit  violence 
on  others.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinions  as  to  the  tendency  of  that  affliction.  Dr.  Hunter, 
indeed,  said  that  the  madness  under  which  Mr.  Maister 
laboured  was  of  a  melancholy  kind;  and  that  is  certainly 
usually  unattended  by  mischievous  results ;  but  even 
that  is  not  always  so  :  and  ere  we  close  our  labours,  we 
fear  we  shall  have  to  present  a  case  to  our  readers  that 
will  too  strongly  substantiate  this  assertion. 

Mr.  Maister's  insanity  arose  from  physical  causes  ^ 
and  when  excited,  he  was  precisely  in  the  state  of  a 
patient  under  a  strong  fever— he  saw  pbantasma  of  his^ 
own  creation,  and,  suffering  from  a  visitation  of  this 
disorder,  he  committed  the  crime  detailed.  At  the  Capes, 
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in  Jamaica,  Calcutta,  and  innumerable  places  where  the 
beat  is  great,  instances  of  this  sort  of  delirium  occur:  an 
immense  portion  of  the  cruelty  to  slaves  has  arisen  from 
madness,  which  sometimes  shews  great  ingenuity,  even 
in  the  invention  of  tortures.  Chaperon,  who  forced  his 
slave  into  a  heated  oven,  died  mad ;  and  it  is  justice  to 
humanity  to  believe,  that  madness  alone,  instigated  that 
horrid  act.  Indians,  under  this  influence,  (a  madness 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  bra^  when  dis- 
turbed by  passion,)  go  forth  and  slaughter  all  they 
meet — this  is  termed  "running  a  muck;"*  and  this 
peculiar  influenza  has  extended  to  the  Portuguese. 
Though  the  safety  of  the  States  demand  that  instant 
death  should  stop  the  outrages  of  these  infuriated  lui- 
natics,  humanity  would  rather  consign  them  to  the  care 
of  a  surgeon ;  for  this  madness,  arising  from  physical 
causes,  yields  to  the  common  remedies  of  blood-letting 
and  low  diet. 

*  Captain  Perdval  that  describes  the  miifl  in  his  Work,  on  iEe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope : — 

"  \^'lien  the  Malay  has  determined  on  revenge,  he  takes  a  quantity  of  opium  to 
vork  himself  np  to  a  state  of  madness;  be  then  rushes  out  with  a  knife  or  dagger, 
vbich  is  called  a  Creese,  and  after  putting  to  death  the  original  of  his  infernal  passion, 
he  next  rushes  at  every  one  he  meets,  till  he  is  over}K)wered  and  taken;  which  per- 
haps is  not  the  case  till  several  victims  fall  before  him.  Nothing  but  a  lucky  shot  or 
blow  that  stuns  him  to  the  earth,  will  injure  the  safety  of  his  opponent,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds with  such  a  savage  fieticeiiess  and  impetuosity,  that  it  is  reckoned  a  most  arduous 
and  dangerous  service  to  encounter  him  in  this  state.  This  is  what  is  called  **  run- 
sing  a  mock ;''  on  the  slightest  alarm  of  which  every  one  -flics  before  him,  and  es- 
capes the  best  way  he  can.  Whosoever  kills  a  Malay,  in  the  act  of  running  a  muck, 
is  entitled  to  a  very  high  reward  from  government ;  and  he  certainly  deserves  it,  for 
the  most  cool  and  intrepid  are  scarcely  a  match  for  tlie  Malay  when  worked  to  thin 
pitch  of  desperate  madness." 

The  description  contained  in  this  passage  differs  from  mental  madness ;  which 
has  one  determinate  object,  and  which,  when  achieved,  the  lunatic  becomes  com- 
paratively calm.  The  madness  of  "  running  a  muck"  is  beastial ;  it  resembles  that  of 
an  infuriated  bull,  or  mad  dog :  this  was  not  Mr.  Maister's  atBiction;  therefore  it  w 
clear  that  he  suffered  from  a  mental  derangement,  though  that  might  have  been 
first  influenced  by  physical  causes.  Captain  Percival  gives  some  dreadful  instances 
of  this  insanity  amid  the  Malay  race,  of  which  we  subjoin  two  cases : — 

**A  Malay,  for  some  insult  or  necesary  chastisement  received  from  his  master, 
drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  immediately  ran  into  the  streets  with 
the  weapon  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  unfortunate  victim.  The  first  person  he 
met  was  a  very  fine  slave  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old,  into  whose  face  he  darted 
the  weapon.  Fortunately  a  country  farmer  was  at  that  moment  passing  strand- 
street,  where  it  happened,  and  having  a  gun  loaded  in  the  waggon  he  was  drivings 
fired,  and  killed  the  Malay  on  the  spot.  If  this  shot  had  not  succeeded  in  bringinji: 
him  down,  l,  and  a  brother  officer,  who  came  to  the  spot  a  few  moments  after,  would* 
in  all  probability,  have  been  the  next  victims.  The  poor  slave  girl  died  in  a  few 
houi  after.    This  was  the  second  time  thai  a  slave  of  the  Malay  me^  "ruuning  a 
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There  is  yet  a  criminal  more  base  than  any  we  have  named  ;  it  U 
He  who  betrays  the  land  that  bore  faim,  that  impoyerishes  bis  own  eoantijto 
Enrich  her  foes,  and  who  hatches,  at  his  own  hearth,  the  deMlatioa  of  the 
Homes  of  his  couutrymen. 

Osnua'  EjHUn, 

Ml  here  are  many  offences  committed  in  commercial 

countries,  that,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  beings 
of  a  personal  nature,  do  not  excite  much  odium  amongst 
society  in  general.  Offences  that  are  perpetrated  by 
violence,  most  commonly  awaken  the  sympathies  and 
arouse  the  indi<^nationof  the  multitude;  but  the  reflective 
mind  readily  perceives  that  meditative  crimes  are  the 
most  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  tbe  community.  It  is  not 
so  much  our  purpose,  in  particular  cases,  to  apply  our 
observations  to  the  one  offence  then  in  narrati0d,  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  crime  and  its  effects  in  general.     In  the 

• 

muck,"  was  prevented  from  falling  in  with  me.  Once,  indeed,  at  Panamola,  in  tho 
Ea!it  Indies,  i  very  narrowly  escaped,  having  bcenslightly  woonifed  in  the  arm  bj 
a  Malay  who  had  attacked  some  Sepoys ;  &  if  I  had  not  been  fortonate  enough  to  giv« 
him,  at  the  first  cut  so  severe  a  wound  as  to  disable  him,  he  would  certainly  have  put 
me  to  death.  The  Creese  he  struck  me  with  was  poisoned,  and  myann  in  consequence 
swelled  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  for  some  time  it  was  thought  I  must  have  lost  it. 
if  not  my  life.  I  must  here  remark  that  I  received  the  greatest  benefit  from*  the  Eau 
de  Luce,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  a  valuable  antidote  against  poison  ; 
it  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  from  the  most  venomous  bites  of  snaket. 

'*  Another  instance  of  the  barbarity  of  this  race  of  slaves,  which  happened  at  the 
Cape  whilst  I  was  there,  occurred  in  a  Malay,  who,  on  being  refused  leave  by  hit  mas« 
ter  to  go  out  to  a  festival,  or  meny-making  with  his  fellows,  took  a  knife  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  then  went  to  his  mistress  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  committed  on 
her  the  same  barbarous  and  inhuman  act.  An  old  xllalalNtr  slave,  who  was  cnttiog 
Wood  before  the  door,  having  observed  him  perpetrate  these  horrid  murders,  watched 
the  opportunity  as  he  rushed  out  at  the  door,  and  striking  him  on  the  head  with  the 
-axe  with  whtch  he  had  been  cleaving  wood,  killed  him  on  the  spot  The  government 
was  generous  enough  to  reward  the  Malabar  with  tus  liberty,  and  one  bandied 
dollars." 

If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  anecdote  of  a  Hamburgh  citizen,  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  the  miKder  of  bis  family,  (p,  157,)  they  will  find  that,  that  unfoitoiiate 
creature  laboured  under  an  infloeiuta  of  this  description. 
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trial  which  gives  a  title  to  this  article,  we  have  therefore 
reduced  the  details  to  a  few  lines,  and  shall  devote  the 
space  to  some  remarks  upon  the  policy  that  dictates  these 
prosecutions. 

Theorists  and  Utopian  philosophers  have  dictums  of 
universal  philanthropVf  and  maintain  that  all  improve- 
ments that  benefit  mankind  should  become  the  common 
stock  of  all  countries.  This  is  an  amiable  but  unpracticable 
theory  ;  if  the  earth's  inhabitants  were  bound  by  the 
ties  of  universal  fellowship,  such  an  interchange  of  the 
product  of  intellect  would  be  desirable  ;  but  as  it  is,  when 
each  nation  has  interests,  wishes,  and  opinions  hostile  to 
almost  all  others ; — one  land  can  only  maintain  its  own 
power  by  monopolizing  the  productions  that  its  own 
^nius,  (or  rather  the  genius  of  its  sons,)  creates^     An 
Arkwright,  or  a  Gumey,  become  actually  the  property 
ofEngland ; — their  birth-place  has  the  first  natural  right 
to  the  benefit  of  their  inventions  ;  and  though  it  may 
appear  an  infringement  of  natural  liberty  to  say  that  no 
006  has  a  right  to  transfer  their  inventions  to  another 
land,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations. 
One  portion  of  this  empire,  and  unfortunately  a  portion 
highly  influential ;  advocate  these  chimerical  notions  of 
liberty,  and  add  to  them  most  mischievous  doctrines  on 
the  subject  of  "  free  trade.'*     There  is  one  argument 
against  free  trading  which  must  overthrow  all  that  can 
be  said  for  it — and  that  is  the  suflerings  of  the  labouring 
class.     By  free  trade,  or  the  admission  of  foreign  goods 
into  our  markets,  without  paying  duty,  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to    hopeless  competition.     England  is   under  a 
lieavier  load  of  taxation^  and  in  it  the  neces^^aries  of 
existence  are  dearer  than  they  are  in  any  country  with 
which  we  trade ;  eryo — the  labour  of  those  lands  can  be 
sold  cheaper  than  the  labour  of  ours  ;  if  th^i  their  work 
comes   here  without  paying  a  sufficient  duty,  our  la- 
bourers   nmst  become   paupers.      In    our  intercourse 
with  France  this  has  been  fearfully  developed — we  will 
take  an  example  from  the  silk  trade.     In  France,  the 
ivorm  is  more  prolific,  more  easily  fed  and  kept,  the 
hboarers  consume  lessi  animal  food,  and  being  subject  to 
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less  taxation,  and  used  to  fewer  luxuries,*  perform  their 
labour  for  much  less  wages ;  dyes  are  cheaper,  for  chemi- 
cal knowledge  is  more  general,  and  chemical  apparatus 
not  half  so  expensive  as  in  Britain.  These  reasons  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  French  mercer  can  send  into 
our  markets  a  superior  silk  at  the  price  of  our  inferior 
ones.  **  Well,"  say  our  free  trade  ai^uers,  "  the  coU" 
sumer  is  a  gainer  by  this  :" — true,  but  government  must 
look  to  the  interest  of  all ;  for  if,  by  admitting  a  foreign 
rival,  our  mercers  are  forced  to  sell  at  a  ruinous  loss, 
they  will  cease  to  make  silks,  and  their  workmen  come 
to  dieir  parishes ;  so  that  the  consumers,  though  they 
save  a  few  shillings  on  their  silks,  will  find  an  increase 
of  pounds  to  their  poor  rates.  We  hear  daily  of  mercers, 
clothiers,  &c.  &c.  dischai^ng  hundreds  of  labourers : 
what  resource  have  these  men  ?  to  seek  parochial  as* 
sistance — a^t  best  a  scanty  allowance,  or  plunge  into 
vice.  Idleness  has  been  justly  termed  tne  nurse  of 
crime,  but  necessity  is  also  its  parent:  whilst,  by  a 
laudable  spirit  of  improvement,  we  are  hourly  facilitating 
the  increase  of  machinerv,  we  should  seek  for  means  of 
employing  those  hands  that  that  machine  will  leave  at 
liberty;  if  we  do  not  do  so,  our  worJcmen  will  seek 
another  clime,  from  the  mere  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  necessities  of  existence  in  this. 

What  is  termed,  *Miberal  policy,**  which  is,  in  fact, 
liberality  to  a  portion  of  society  only,  would  annul  many 
acts  of  our  legislature :  acts  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  deemed  necessary,  and  which  modem  theorists 
cannot  persuade  us  were,  or  are,  inefiicacious  or  improper. 
The  2na  of  George  II.  was  a  statute  to  prevent  the  emi- 
gration of  expert  artificers :  now  at  that  period  the  use 
of  machinery  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  England,  in  fact,  it 
was  little  known ;  yet  that  little  was^  thought  to  require 
protection.  If  sucli  an  act  was  then  necessary,  how 
requisite  must  its  enforcement  now  be,  when,  (in  a 
thousand  places,)  one  man  and  a  machine  performs  the 

*  We  use  the  term  luxury^  as  iroplyiog  thlng<!  not  absolutely  necessaries  ;  for  in. 
stance,  toa,  a  most  expensive  article  of  English  codsnmption,  which  habits  alooe 
iHks  made- «fiieoetrity  to  Um  poorer  elasiet.  .^.^ 
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work  fonnerly  executed  by  a  dozen  pair  of  bands  ?  Acts 
of  Parliament  are  powerful  engines,  but  they  cannot 
work  against  famine;  and  though  indictments  may  re- 
stiaia  men  from  seducing  others  to  emigrate,  nothing  can 
stop  emigration  itself,  but  such  a  change  of  system  as. 
may  give  the  labourer  a  chance  of  living  at  home.  It 
appears  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  subject  to 
apply  a  domestic  axiom  to  the  ruling  of  a  country  ;  but 
the  old  and  wholesome  maxim  of  **  Be  just  before  you 
are  generous/*  applies  as  well  to  a  nation  as  a  citizen. 
England  has  attained  a  character  for  generosity;  we 
have  fought  the  battles  of  other  lands  gratuitously  ;  we 
have  protected  the  flags  of  other  nations  with  nothing- 
but  glory  for  a  reward;  and  we  are  now  generously  in-- 
viting  our  allies  to  come  and  sell  commodities  similar  to 
oar  own,  at  our  markets,  and  to  take  for  them  our  bullion 
out  of  the  country*  This  is  indeed  generosity  towards 
our  foreign  neighbours  ;  but  is  it  justice  to  our  native 
labourers?  Whilst  we  enrich  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons, 
Paris,  Brussels,  &c. ;  how  shall  we  answer  for  impoverish- 
ing the  wretched  inmates  of  Coventry  and  Spitalfields  ? 
Whilst  we  open  a  source  of  wealth  to  Italians  and  French . 
artizans,  we  are  consigning  to  workhouses  the  unfortu- 
nate British  workmen. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  sketch  of  Dobson's  charac- 
ter and  offence. 

Henry  Dobson,  who  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was 
originally  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade;  but  left  the  vicinity 
of  Leeds  for  Loudon,  and  there  got  connected  with  some 
houses  in  the  cotton  and  silk  line.  He  became  involved 
iu  a  series  of  speculations,  many  of  which  proved  un-*- 
profitable.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1799  he  went 
ah'oad,  and  in  France  formed  some  extensive  connec- 
tions, under  whose  auspices  he  returned  to  this  country 
the  following  year;  after  a  short  sojourn,  he  again  crossed 
the  channel.  He  then  traded  in  France;  but  during 
the  short  peace,  again  came  to  this  country,  where,  for  the 
third  time  he  was  in  1803,  when  he  was  detected  in  the 
commission  of  the  offences  for  which  he  was  at  the  sum- 
laer  ^2;es  of  1903  put  upon  bis — 
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TRIAL. 

Henry  Dobson  pleaded  **  Not  guiUy'  to  an  in- 
dictment charging  him  with  seducing  artificers  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

Several  witnesses  proved  his  having  induced  many 
workmen  by  promises  and  money,  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  prisoner  did  not  deny  this,  but  pleaded  his  igno« 
ranee  of  having  transgressed  the  law. 

The  jury  found  him  "  Guilty  ;'^  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  a  fine  of  £.500. 

He  was  tried  at  Pontefract  for  taking  models  of 
manufacturing  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
abroad,  and  sentenced  to  a  similar  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  £.200- 

It  was  currently  reported  and  believed  that  Dobson 
was  a  spy  of  the  French  government,  and  employed  by  it ; 
but  this  arose  from  the  great  excitement  of  that  period  : 
the  simple  fact,  we  believe,  to  have  been,  that  he  formed 
some  commercial  connexions  there,  who  became  con- 
siderable gainers  by  the  practical  skill  that  Dobson  had 
acquired  in  his  own  country;  that  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  connected  himself  advanced  him  money 
to  make  models  of,  or  import  some  of  our  machinery, 
and  subsequently  to  obtain  them  and  some  of  our  work- 
men to  manage  it ;  and  that  they  obtained  for  Dobson 
the  protection  of  the  French  government  that  he  might 
meet  no  obstruction  in  his  design.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  terms  of  imprisonment  die  fines  were  duly  paid, 
and  he  returned,  as  it  was  said,  to  Paris,  where  he  pur* 
sued  trade  with  all  the  aid  that  his  experience  in  this 
country,  and  his  knowledge  of  our  machinery  gave  bim. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Whatever  palliations  the  reader  may  find  for  Dobsou*s 
offence  in  the  arguments  contained  in  the  forgoing 
portion  of  this  article,  he  will  admit,  on  reflection,  that 
this  man's  crime  was  a  black  one :  he  enabled,  (for  his 
own  gains,)  a  foreigner  and  aa  enemy  to  contend  with 
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our  markets,  to  become  independent  of  onr  aid,  tind 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  existence  for  Iirmself,  he,  m 
all  probability,  did  that  wiiich  ultimately  deprived 
thousands  of  their  daily  bread.  He  was  the  worst  of 
traitors,  for  he  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  working  dkiss, 
and  sold  tlie  interest  of  the  labouring  community.  The 
punishment  awarded  him  was  very  inadequate  to  the 
oflTence,  which  must  not  be  looked  on  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  its  individual  effect,  but  to  the  result  that  might 
arise  from  its  example.  The  law  does  not  contemplate 
punishment  to  the  criminal  alone,  but  the  holding  forth 
an  example  of  terror  to  those  that  might  otherwise  tread 
in  his  footsteps.  It  is  very  essential  that  all  offences 
should  be  duly  weighed,  and  their  magnitude,  as  itVe- 
spects  society  in  general,  cleiarly  ascertained.  It  is  a 
common  household  phrase  to  exclaim,  ''Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  be  done  by^"  as  if  this  axiom  contained  the 
principles  of  equity :  a  little  r^^flection  will  show  that 
such  a  system  cannot  apply  to  a  country.  By  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  this  rule  the  criminal  might  oppose  the 
execution  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  ;  for  assuredly 
Jack  Ketch  never  does  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by. 
Kant  has  fully  refuted  the  propriety  of  this  maxim,  and 
substituted  for  it, "  Act  so  unto  others  that  if  they  do  the 
like  by  you,  it  will  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity." This  is  sound  morality  :  looking  at  Dobson's 
crime  in  this  point  of  view,  our  readers  will  perceive  it 
was  an  enormous  one  ;  one  which,  if  it  obtained  many 
imitators,  would  destroy  our  expectations,  and,  by  the 
conjoint  operation  of  free  trade,  annihilate  our  markets 
at  home,  reduce  our  labourers  to  famine,  and  by  the  con- 
tinual-export  of  buHion,  our  country  to  beggary. 

He  who  buys  a  gallon  of  smuggled  spirits,  too  often 
thinks  he  commits  but  a  slight  offence — look  seriously 
at  this  act ;  look  at  it  as  the  general  practice  of  a  million 
individuals ;  they  conjointly  deprive  lawful  distillers,  their 
labuarersy  jfamilies,  &c.  of  subsistence ;  they  virtually, 
though  not  actually  rob  these  persons  of  fair  profits 
to  obtain  liquor  a  little  cheaper,  but  thereby  support 
lawless  ruffians,  who  are  paying,  our.  bullion  to  a  foi^eign 

2  F 
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market.  Oflfences  s^inst  the  community,  (and  evasiom 
of  government  duties  are  the  most  prominent  amongfst 
them,)  are  very  dangerous  crimes ;  and  were  they  to 
become  general,  would  subvert  the  state,  annihilate  our 
constitution,  and  revolutionize  the  land. 
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JOSEPH    BROWN. 

Believe  mc  that  there  is  no  earthly  pang 
Like  man's  own  confcioice, 
To  tell  bim  he  is  guilty. 

COLMAN. 

X  HE  biography  of  crime  must,  occasionally,  make 

the  narrator  acquainted  with  '^  strange  companions ;" 
and  he  must  either  trust  much  to  vague  information,  or 
plunge  into  society  neither  enviable  nor  safe.  The  author 
of  these  pages  cares  little  about  w^orldly  dictums,  and 
has  been  much  accustomed  to  visit  scenes  from  which 
more  prudent  men  have  shrunk.  He  fancied,  (perhaps 
he  still  fancies,)  that  he  was  no  loser  by  his  temerity  : 
in  such  an  adventure  he  gleaned  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  Brown ;  for  their  truth  he  cannot  personally 
vouch;  they  came  from  the  lips  of  one,  who,  though 
not  the  partner  or  partaker  of  Brown's  act  of  rapine, 
was,  in  another  way,  certainly  the  sharer  in  his  moments 
of  riot.  Time,  with  its  unsparing  hand,  has  vrithered 
the  being  of  whom  this  is  said  :  age,  sickness,  and  sorrow, 
though  not  poverty,  have  bowed  her  down ;  and  she  could 
have  little  motive  for  foisting  falsehood  upon  the  ear  of 
an  individual  whose  purposes  in  obtaining  information 
she  had  no  reason  to  suspect.  We  present,  therefore,  the 
following  biography  of.  Brown,  the  truth  of  which, 
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though  we  could  not  satisfactorily  prove,  yet  we  implicitly 
Mieve. 

The  time  of  Joseph  Brown's  birth  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining' ;  but  that  he  received  a  respectable  edu- 
cation is  certain.  Though  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  he  went, 
at  an  early  age,  to  the  Metropolis.  He  was  there  in  the 
years  1800,  1801,  aind  1802,  and  had  then  attained  the 
age  of  manhood  :  that  period  was  eventful.  London  was 
crowded  with  characters  of  all  descriptions  ;  pressgangs 
invaded  one  quarter,  and  recruiting  parties  another  of 
the  town  ;  volunteers  were  raising  in  every  direction, 
and  general  excitement  was  the  consequence.  Much 
capital  must,  at  such  a  period,  be  floating  in  a  country. 
Raw  recruits  and  other  speculators  were  daily  and  hourly 
expending  their  money  in  riot,  and  they  ofiered  an  easy 
prey  to  the  host  of  swindlers  that  the  times  engendered. 
At  this  period,  Brown  became  the  companion  of  one 
Hazelgrove,  a  remarkably  fine  young  man,  but  of  idle 
habits,  and  of  course  evil  propensities ;  for  when  was  an 
idler  any  thing  but  vicious  ?  Brown  now  engaged  in 
paltry  peculations  and  low  manoeuvres  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintance: they^ avoided  the  arm  of  the  law,  though 
they  became  marked  men  by  the  police  of  the  period. 
They  were  frequenters  of  the  suttling  houses,*  and 
loungers  in  the  parks.  There  they  formed  connections 
with  many  servants  entrusted  with  children,  &c. :  to 
such  silly  inexperienced  girls,  these  fellows  pretended 
afiection,  and  got  invited  into  their  masters'  houses ;  if 
nothing  better  offered,  they  at  least  obtained  their  meals 
for  the  time,  and  they  generally  concluded  by  stealing 
articles  of  plate,  &c. 

In  one  of  these  affairs,  Hazelgrove,  who,  from  all  our 
informant  stated,  appeared  to  have  been  the  most  talent- 
ed and  most  innocent  of  the  two,  was  discovered  in  his 
amour  by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  a  lady  whose  family  is 
noble,  and  whose  name  was  some  years  since  continually 
to^he  seen  at  the  head  of  every  charitable  subscription. 
The  situation  in  which  she  found  Hazelgrove  admitted 

«  Pi^lic  houses  frequented  lij  soldiert,  recniitsy  fce.  * 
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of  no  excuse  or  palliation;  but  he  had  address  enough 
to  avoid  the  usual  destiny  of  such  Lotharios ! — the  watch- 
house;  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  was,  that  the 
servant  girl  was  reprimanded  instead  of  being  discharged,, 
and  Hazelgrove  was  bid  to  call  the  next  morning  and 
prove  that  his  allegations  of  sincerity  and  respectability 
wer^  not  untrue.  Hazelgrove  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  misunderstand  the  noble  hostess ;  he  obeyed 
the  injunction,  equipped  himself  by  the  aid  of  bis  associate 
(Brown)  to  the  best  advantage,  kept  his  appointment^ 
and  there  is  little  doubt  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  made 
the  titled  dame  a  sharer  in  the  delinquency  of  her 
domestic.  This  circumstance  materially  altered  the  views 
of  Hazelgrove  and  Brown;  they  for  sometime  lived 
in  luxury  on  the  profusion  of  this  ill-judging  woman  ; 
but  Hazelgrove,  like  all  villains,  lacked  gratitude:  while 
plenty  smUed  around  him,  he  could  not  even  repay  the 
giver  witli  attention.  We  cannot  descend  to  the  details 
of  his  misconduct ;  but  he  at  length  lost  his  protectress. 
He  then,in  conjunction  with  Brown,  proceeded  to  threats : 
she,  on  whose  ill-disposed  bounty  he  and  his  guilty 
associate  had  existed^  he  now  threatened  to  expose. 
They  obtained  money  by  this  infamous  scheme ;  but  its 
repetition  brought  adifferent  result — they  were  threatened 
with  prosecution,  and  fled.  They  had  lain  too  long  in 
the  lap  of  luxury  to  return  to  labour — Morton  has  ex- 
pressively exemplified  this  in  his  excellently  drawn 
character  of  Tyke^  where  he  makes  him  say— 

*^  Bless  ]rou  muD,  my  hands  are  gronm  soft,  and 
I  had  gotten  a  ring  girt  about  my  finger,  so  I 
CouldnH  take  to  work.'* 

Hazelgrove  and  Brown  came  into  the  country,  not 
to  alter  their  course  of  life,  but  to  change  the  scene  of 
its  exercise ;  but  even  crime  has  its  localities  and  its 
customs  :  they  foimd  that  in  Yorkshire  the  servants  were 
too  unsophisticated  for  their  purpose.  They  became 
roadside  loungers,  loitered  in  alehouses,  and  when  they 
saw  a  farmer  returning  from  market,  at  all  affected  by 
liquor,  one  would  stay  at  the  alehouse  and  ply  him  with 
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some  bevera^,  whilst  the  other  waylaid  him  when  he 
left  it.   No  theft  was  too  petty  for  these  fellows :  a  market 
woman  was  a  sure  and  easy  victim.     She  was  generally 
approached  with  the  air  of  rustic  gallantry,  and  her. 
pocket  picked  unsuspectingly  ;  or  if  she  resisted  these 
advances,  she  was  assailed  by  brutal  violence.     It  has 
beeu  said,  and  justly,  that  combination  can  effect  won- 
ders, and  this  holds  equally  in  paths  of  vice  or  virtue. 
These  two  unprincipled  beings  held  iirmly  to  each  other; 
the  old  axiom  of  **  honour  among  thieves,"  was  fblly 
exemplified  in  them ;  for  whilst  they  formed  the  terror 
of  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  inviolable  in  faith  and 
friendship  to  each  other ;  but  a  life  of  plunder  must  be 
also  one  of  privation :  ill-gotten  wealth  seldom  prospers 
its  possessor,  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is,  that  it 
can  only  be  safely  expended  in  vicious  company  ;  for  in 
honest  society  any  excessive  display  would  betray  the. 
party  to  immediate  suspicion.     Brown  and  Hazelgrove 
irere  much  distressed  towards  the  close  of  1804,  when 
they,  (or  the  former  at  least,)  committed  the  crime  for 
which  Brown  was,  five  years  afterwards,  executed.     Af- 
ter the  commission   of  this  offence,  they  ravaged  the 
country,  committing  robberies  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
streets  of  York,  Hull,  Leeds,  Whitby,  Sheffield,  Uud- 
dersfield,  &c.     A  change  occurred  of  a  remarkable  na- 
ture in  the  disposition  of  Brown ;    though  daily  and 
nightly  in  the  commission  of  these  offences,  he  became 
a  constant  attendant  at  chapel,  and  entered  upon  religious 
duties  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm.     He  was  visited  also 
by  terrible  dreams,  and  in  his  sleep  he  muttered  con- 
tinually of  the  proceedings  of  his  guilty  life  :  thus  par- 
ticular  persons  became  acquainted  with  much  of  his  and 
Hazelgrove's  history.       Success  generally  begets   har- 
dihood— the  delinquents  had  grown  too  bold ;  they  com- 
mitted a  burglary  that  consigned  them  to  a  prison  :  they 
were  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but  reprieved,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation.  Whilst  at  the  Hulks,  Brown 
was  visited  by  compunction :  his  nights  were  terrible,  his 
days  were  wretched ;  and  he  at  length,  to  ease  an  over- 
barthened  conscience,.  Qonfessed  the  catalogue  of  his 
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crimeSy  amid  which  the  murder  we  are  about  to  narrate 
was  most  prominent.  After  due  deliberation  he  was 
sent  from  Portsmouth  to  York  Castle,  and,  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1809^  he  was  put  upon  bis 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  le  Blanc,  judge. 

Joseph  Brown,  chained  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  pleaded  *•  Not  guilty." 

Robert  Challenger  knew  deceased,  (Elizabeth 
Fletcher.)  Saw  her  the  night  before  she  died,  (Sunday, 
21st  of  October,  1804.)  Witness  was  in  her  house  aboot 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening;  saw  Joseph  Brown 
and  Joseph  Hazelgrove  there.  Hazelgrove  fetched  a 
mug  of  ale  and  mixed  sugar  with  it,  and  gave  it  to  de- 
ceased to  drink,  bidding  her  to  **  drink  heartily :"  she  did 
so,  and  gave  it  to  her  sister,  who  also  drank.  Brown 
poured  some  unsweetened  ale  into  a  mug,  saying,  '*  I 
dont  like  it  sweet."  The  sweetened  ale  was  all  drank 
by  deceased  and  her  sister.  About  eleven  next  morning, 
found  Elizabeth  Fletcher  dead,  and  her  sister  in  a 
deep  sleep. 

Mrs.  Longbottam  found  both  deceased  and  her 
sister  in  a  dying  state  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd. 

Other  witnesses  corroborated  this  testimony,  adding 
that  when  Sarah  Fletcher  awoke,  she  had  no  recollection 
of  what  had  passed,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sle^p  immediately. 
Her  intellects  were  very  weak. 

Thomas  Thorp  deposed,  that  prisoner  had  said  to 
him,  two  months  before  the  day,  that  he  should  marry 
Elizabeth  Fletcher  ;  for  she  had  £.20,  and  it  would  set 
him  'aforehand. 

The  Prisoner — ^That's  false.  I  was  a  married 
man ;  how  could  I  say  so  ? 

Witness  proceeded — Both  you  and  Hazelgrove  re- 
presented yourselves  as  single  men. 

Rerecca  Fletcher  deposed  to  finding  her  two 
sisters  on  the  22nd  of  October.  Three  weeks  before 
Elizabeth  bad  shewn  her  a  box  containing  three  guinea- 
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notesy  and  two  pieces  of  gold.  On  examining  her  box, 
ic  had  been  broke  open,  and  the  contents  removed. 
The  box  was  in  a  room  where  Brown  and  Hazelg^ve 
slept. 

John  Carr. — Prisoner  and  Hazelgrove  were  em- 
ployed to  swingle  flax :  they  both  absconded  on  the 
morning  of  the  *i2nd  of  October  before  they  had  done 
the  quantity  they  agreed  to  do. 

Willi  AH  Perkins  deposed,  that  on  the  18th  or  10th 
of  October  prisoners  bought  some  laudanum  of  him. 

Mr.  Sewell,  a  solicitor,  who  resided  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  stated  that  prisoner  came  to  him,  and,  unasked, 
and  after  receiving  warning,  made  a  full  confession, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

Isle  of  Wight 9  Augtist  3rd,  1808. 

''  I  do  confess  as  follows  : — I  had  been  acquainted 
with  Joseph  Hazelgrove  about  six  years ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1804,  I  and  he  lodged  with  "Mrs.  Fletcher,  of 
Amsal,  near  Ferrybridge.  We  there  formed  the  design 
of  poisoning  her,  to  get  her  property.  I  purchased  six 
pennyworth  of  laudanum  of  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Snaith,  and 
gave  it  to  Hazelgrove,  who  mixed  it  in  beer,  along  with 
some  sugar,  and  gave  it  to  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Fletcher. 
The  former  died  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
October.  We  broke  open  her  box,  and  took  out  one 
guinea  and  a  half.  We  were  apprehended,  heard  before 
a  magistrate,  and  discharged,  as  he  thought  the  evidence 
against  us  insufficient. 

JOSEPH  BROWN." 

[The  confession  recited  many  other  crimes,  particularly 

that  of  murdering  Calvert,  the  Selby  carrier ;  but 

the  judge   would  not  permit  that   to  be   put  in 

evidence.] 

The  prisoner  had  sent  a  paper  to  the  lodgings  of  Sir 

Simon  Le  Blanc,  which  the  learned  judge  refused  to 

read,  nnless  prisoner  gave  it  in  as  his  defence.     This  was 

then  done,  and  the  substance  of  this  singular  document 
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was,  that  be  and  Hazelgrove  bad  been  long*  intimate; 
that  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  had  been  enamoured  of 
Hazelgrove  J  and  that  he,  (Brown,)  was  the  agent 
between  them ;  that  this  occasioned  many  midnight 
meetings,  which  were  misrepresented  by  their  neighbours, 
and  they  were  suspected  of  all  offences  committed,  within 
twenty  miles  of  them  ;  that  on  false  evidence  they  were 
convicted,  and  sent  aboard  the  Hulks,  to  escape  from 
which  prisoner  made  this  false  confession,  and  added  an 
account  of  his  murdering  the  Selby  carrier;  both  of 
which  were  wholly  untrue,  Elizabeth  Fletcher  having 
died  in  a  fit.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  pmyer,  that 
his  (prisoner's)  enemies  and  prosecutors  might  be  for- 
given. 

The  judge  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty** 
was  pronounced. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc  passed  sentence  in  a  speech 
replete  with  eloquence  and  feeling;  and  on  the  following 
Monday,  20th  of  March,  1809,  he  suffered  the  penalty 
of  the  law :  he  was  executed  with  Mary  Bateman,  whose 
crime,  like  his,  was  poisoning.  Both  protested  their 
innocence  to  the  lust. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

It  will  be  naturally  asked  why  was  not  Hazelgrove 
also  tried,  since  he,  by  the  evidence,  brought  in  the  ale 
and  mixed  the  sugar  with  it.  Brown,  it  appears,  did 
not  touch  it ;  therefore,  though  he  bought  the  poison, 
Hazelgrove  must  have  mixed  and  certainly  did  admi- 
nister it.  Hazelgrove  was  in  custody,  but  after  Brown's 
execution  was  sent  bsjfk  to  Portsmouth.  The  reasons 
alleged  were,  that  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  gotten 
to  ensure  his  conviction — a  very  unsatisfactory  excuse. 
He  should  have  been  tried,  justice  demanded  it,  and  his 
escape  was  and  ever  must  be  a  reproach  to  the  officers 
of  the  crown. 

Hazelgrove  and  Brown  became  lodgers  with  the  un- 
fortunate Elizabeth  Fletcher,  who  was  an  industrious 
woman  of  nearly  fifty-five  years  of  age;    and  there  is 
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little  doubt  they  had  marked  her  out  for  the  victim  of 
their  acts  of  gallantry.  Brown,  in  this  case,  probably 
from  the  age  of  the  woman,  became  the  lover.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  conduct  of  both  the 
men,  were  so  fraught  with  mystery,  that  we  are  amazed 
how  any  magistrates  could  have  been  so  obtuse  as  not 
to  have  seen  sufficient  reasons  to  consign  their  alleged 
offence  to  the  consideration  of  a  jury.  But  twenty  years 
since,  the  seat  of  magistracy  was  too  often  occupied  by 
low,  iOToriauit,  uneducated,  though  wealthy  persons; 
men  wno  possessed  money  but  not  mind ;  independent 
in  fortune,  though  not  in  principle — persons  who  be- 
came magistrates,  because  they  deemed  it  an  honorary 
distinction  ;  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  the  duties 
of  their  station;  who  often  neglected  the  call  of  want, 
from  mere  sluggishness,  and  overlooked  the  atrocities 
of  crime  from  carelessness  and  haste.  Too  many  men 
of  this  description  have  disgraced  the  magisterial  chair 
in  our  provinces.  We  hope  they  have  few  parallels  in 
the  present  day. 

Brown's  case  contains  one  proof  amid  many  of  the 
danger  of  herding  prisoners  together  in  a  jail.  This  un- 
happy man  entered  York  Castle  a  perfect  penitent ;  he 
came  in  collision  with  various  depraved  characters  ;  they 
adduced  him  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  confession  ;  and, 
under  the  tutelage  of  these  wretches.  Brown  protested 
his  innocence  to  the  last.  He  had  resigned  his  life  to 
the  law,  and  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  his  Maker.  Evil 
advisers  imdid  this  good  work,  and  called  him  back  to 
hopes  of  existence  :  they  sent  him  as  a  perjurer  to  the 
scaffold.  Had  this  being  been  kept  aloof  from  such 
communications,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  met  his  fate  in  a  manner  becoming  one  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  denial,  and  every  thing  to  hope  from 
penitence. 


2  G 


INFANTICIDE, 
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MARTHA   CHAPEL. 

It  is  a  gay  and  bonny  thing 

To  see  the  wee  .bit  bairn  ; 
For  it  looks  on  us  a'  smilingly 

As  tho'  not  made  to  mourn. 
It  is  a  sair  aud  lonesome  thing 

To  sec  it  laid  in  earth, 
Yet  wcel  I  trow,  'tis  happier  now. 

Than  when  it  had  its  birth. 

Anon. 

J  EW  persons  ever  bestow  a  thought  on  the  miseries 

endured  by  domestics.  Servants  only  differ  from  slaves 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  at  liberty  to  quit  their 
situations  at  their  own  options  :  like  slaves  they  are  too 
often  the  victims  of  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  their 
masters.  The  heads  of  houses  frequently  forget  that  their 
domestics  have  their  hopes,  their  thoughts,  their  wishes, 
their  friends,  as  well  as  those  whom  fortune  has  placed 
in  happier  circumstances.  Colman  has  beautifully  said, 
in  one  of  his  dramas. 

Servants  are  bom  with  fortunes'  yoke  about  their  necks. 
That  is  galling  of  itself  enough ; 
We  should  not  goad  them  under  it. 

A  writer  of  the  present  day,  in  certain  temporary  and 
somewhat  lame  effusions  has  said,  "  Think,  reader,  of 
the  lot  of  that  servant,  who,  at  liberty  only  twice  or  thrice 
a  year,  carries  through  her  daily  toil  a  thought  of  one 
who  will  welcome  her  three  months  hence,  with  whom 
she  shall  then  pass  a  few  hours,  who  will  converse  with 
her  in  her  own  language  (for  lowly  thoughts  have  their 
o^n  vocabulary)  and  shed  one  bright  ray  on  the  dreari- 
ness of  drudgery."     This  is  a  true  picture  j  who  that 
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knows  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  can  wonder  that 
two  beings,  thus  situated,  should  be  led,  in  the  mental 
intoxication  that  a  meeting*  after  such  an  absence  must 
cause,  into  thoughtlessness  and  guilt  ?  We  often  read 
advertisements  for  female  servants  with  this  addenda — 
**N.  B.  No  FOLLOWERS  OP  ANY  KIND  allowed.*' 
Selfish,  cruel,  sordid  wretches;  the  doom  of  the  servant 
of  such  a  being  must  be  worse  than  slavery — ^No  follow- 
ers of  any  kind!  A  mother  must  not  see  her  child — a 
child  her  parent — a  sister  her  brother — nay,  a  wife  her 
husband,  at  such  a  service.  Is  it  in  human  nature  to 
conceive  a  more  heartless,  cold-blooded  regulation  ?  and 
yet  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  something  similar  ta 
it  appearing  in  the  advertisements  of  the  Times  or 
Herald.  A  master  or  mistress  who,  possessed  of  feeling 
themselves,  can  make  allowances  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  who  will  even  submit  to  trifling  inconveniences 
to  allow  a  servant  reasonable  indulsfence,  will  be  sur- 
rounded  by  domestics  who  love,  instead  of  fearing  them^ 
and  who  will  perform  their  tasks  as  offerings  of  gratitude, 
rather  than  cold  displays  of  duty.  The  restraint  con- 
tinually put  upon  servant  girls  is  one  of  the  great  causes 
why  this  class  of  the  community  often  betake  themselves 
to  vicious  courses,  than  any  other.  More  is  expected  of 
them  than  reason  dictates ;  for  with  the  years  of  girl- 
hood they  are  expected  to  blend  the  cool  philosophy  and 
indifference  of  old  age.  Female  servants  have  strong 
claims  on  the  protection  of  their  masters :  from  them 
they  should  receive  moral  precepts  and  examples.  That 
this  is  not  generally  the  case,  the  expeiience  of  our 
readers  will  prove ;  and  it  is  a  strong  fact  in  the  author's 
own  knowledge,  that  in  all  cases  of  afiiliation  at  a  certain 
office  in  the  metropolis,  the  Jirst  question  privately  put 
by  the  officer  is,  whether,  (in  servants  cases,)  the  master 
is  the  delinquent. — This  can  only  become  a  general 
query  from  the  prevalence  of  the  crime. 

Martha  Chapel  was  born  in  1783  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  very  low  state  of  education  at  that  period,  re- 
ceived instructions  rather  beyond  her  situation  in  life. 
At  an  early  age  she  went  to  service.     She  had  formeil 
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an  intimacy  with  a  youngs  man,  who  was  also  a  domestic ; 
their  intercourse  was  of  an  innocent  description,  and  they 
hoped  and  expected,  in  after  years,  to  become  man  and 
wife.  The  few  moments  that  their  various  duties  al- 
lowed them,  they  passed  together :  this  was  discovered 
by  Martha's  master,  who  forbid  their  future  meetings.* 
Oblio^ed,  apparently,  to  obey  this  injunction,  she  only 
met  her  intended  husband  by  stealth,  and  this  gave  rise 
to  a  series  of  concealments  and  falsehoods.  Whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  stop  tlie  currents  of  innocence  and 
natural  feeling,  the  result  is  ruinous ;  it  paves  the  way  to 
dissimulation  and  to  guilt,  to  sorrow,  shame,  and  ruin  : 
so  it  proved  in  this  case.  The  youn^  man  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  seeing 
Martha  Chapel,  became  careless  of  his  duties,  excited 
reprehension,  and  resolved,  at  length,  in  that  tumultuous 
year  1801,  to  take  refuge  in  the  army.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  September  in  that  year  that  he  begged  Martha 
to  obtain  **  an  aflemoorCs  holiday. ^^  She  did  so ;  and 
they  went  to  some  "feast  together."  We  have  before 
said  that  short  meetings,  after  long  partings,  are  trying 
and  dangerous  moments.  That  meeting  was  the  ruin  of 
Martha  Chapel.  That  her  seduction  was  more  the  re- 
sult of  accident  than  premeditation,  there  is  little  doubt ; 
they  parted  then  never  again  to  meet.  What  his  fate 
was,  or  whether  he  be  yet  living,  is  unascertained ;  her 
life  was  dated — ^her  hours  numbered  from  that  moment. 
In  a  short  time  she  discovered  her  dreadful  situation — 
she  concealed  it,  which  is  legally  and  morally  a  crime, 
though  a  natural  one.  In  the  June  following  she  be- 
came a  mother,  and  then  the  dreadful  occurrence  took 
place,  which  caused  her  to  be  conveyed  to  York  Castle, 
and,  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1802,  put  upon  her 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Giles  Rooke,  Knight,  judge. 
Martha  Chapel,  indicted  for  slaying  her  infant 
child  on  the  14th  of  June,  1802,  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty:' 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  was  not  Colonel  Surtees,  in  whose  service  she  had 
been  only  a  few  mouths. 
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Several  witnesses  proved  that  on  the  day  named, 
prisoner,  who  was  servant  to  Colonel  Surtees,  at  Ack- 
worthy  complained  of  illness.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for : 
he  gave  medicine,  and  said  he  thought  she  was  with 
child — she  denied  it.  Miss  Sartees  then  came  in,  and 
(Stationed  her  not  to  deceive  them ;  and  told  her  women 
had  been  hung  for  destroying  their  children.  Prisoner 
said,  ^'I  hope  I  shall  never  do  so  wicked  a  thing/' 
Some  time  after  cries  were  heard  :  went  to  prisoner ;  she 
said  she  had  screamed,  and  that  the  sound  proceeded 
from  a  complaint  in  her  bowels.  Half  an  hour  after 
blood  was  seen  on  the  bed ;  and,  on  search,  a  new-bom 
female  infant,  dreadfully  lacerated,  was  found  between 
the  bed  and  mattrass  of  an  adjoining  bed,  its  mouth 
was  torn  donm  to  the  throat,  and  its  jawbone  forced 
away. 

A  Surgeon  of  Pontefract  corroborated  this.  Saw 
prisoner ;  she  had  been  recently  delivered.  She  ac- 
knowledged it — said  that  the  agony  of  child-birth  had 
deprived  her  of  reason,  and  that  being  wholly  inex- 
perienced, the  child  was  mangled  in  the  delivery,  though 
she  never  meant  to  destroy  it. 

Cross-examined. — This  tale  was  improbable,  not  im- 
possible. 

The  Prisoner  said,  "  I  am  a  wretched  woman  j  it 
was  my  child.  I  never  meant  it  harm ;  I  did  not  know 
what  I  did,  nor  where  I  was ;  the  room  swam  round 
with  me,  and  I  cannot  recollect  how  or  where  I  did  it ; 
if  I  did,  God  knows.  I  loved  my  child  before  I 
saw  it." 

The  judge  summed  up  in  a  most  affecting  manner. 
A  verdict  of  "  Guilty'^  was  returned  j  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  Martha  Chapel  expiated  her  offence 
upon  the  scaffold.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety 
of  her  conduct  from  the  moment  of  commitment.  She 
did  not  acknowledge  her  guilt,  but  to  the  last  declared 
that  she  must  have  committed  the  crime  in  a  momentary 
delirium.  Some  difficulty  occurred  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  rope,  during  which  she  betrayed  no  anxiety,  but 
waited  with  the  utmost  patience  and  far  more  indiffer- 
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ence  than  any  of  the  by-standers,*     She  died  without  a 
struggle,  amid  the  audible  sobs  of  the  multitude. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Our  remarks  in  this  case  shall  be  confined  to  the  de- 
fence. We  need  not  say  any  thing*  to  awaken  the  readers, 
sympathy  for  the  miserable  and  guilty  mother,  or  her 
more  wretched  (because  existing)  companion.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  medical  knowledge  is  not  a 
branch  of  education.  No  judge  can  be  fully  qualified  to 
preside  in  criminal  cases,  unless  he  has  some  considera- 
ble attainments  in  this  science ;  nay,  the  jury  should  not 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  effects  our  passions  or  suffer- 
ings might  produce  upon  the  intellect.  That  Martha 
Chapel's  defence  was  probable^  notwithstanding  the 
dicta  of  ONE  surgeon,!  we  affirm,  and  have  high  medi- 
cal authority  for  our  opinion.  Every  physician  knows 
that  continued  agony  produces  fever ;  that  fever  is  the 
cause  of  insanity  ;  that  when  in  violent  pain  the  blood 
rushes  to  and  becomes  swoln  in  the  arteries  of  the  head, 
so  as  to  compress  the  brain,  and  cause,  in  some  cases, 
insensibility,  in  others yiiror — milk  fever,  which  in  some 
cases   has  commenced   immediately   after  confinement, 

*  A  modem  Work  records  an  affcctiDg  but  exemplary  instance  of  resignation  in  a 
culprit  in  the  following  words : — 

'^  WilKam  Snow,  alias  Skitcb,  for  breaking  the  house  of  Richard  Adams,  in  the 
parish  of  Romansleigh,  and  stealing  a  quantity'  of  plate  thereout ;  and  James  Wpy. 
bourn,  for  robbing  Fanny  Stokes,  near  Bickley  Wood,  were  executed  on  the  8tk  of 
April,  1789,  at  Heavitree  Gallows,  near  Exeter.  They  were  perfectly  resigned  to 
their  fate. 

The  behaviour  of  Skitch  manifested  how  little  there  is  in  the  approach  of  death, 
when  the  human  mind  is  brought  into  a  calm  and  pious  disposition  by  serious 
meditations,  on  the  attributes  of  an  all-powerful  and  gracious  Deity.  He  declared 
that  day  to  be  the  happiest  of  his  life — and  exhorted  the  spectators  to  avoid  his  errors. 
He  had  hung  but  a  few  seconds,  when  the  rope  slipped  from  the  gallows  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  at  tlic 
thought  of  his  b6iag  again  suspended.  Yet  was  this  painful  interval  less  afflicting 
to  the  magnanimous  sufferer  than  to  the  spectators.  Skitch  heard  their  soirowful 
exclamations,  and  said  with  an  air  of  compassion, — "Good  people,  be  not  hurried,  I 
can  wait  a  little  ;*'  and  the  executioner  wishing  to  lengthen  the  rope  which  bad  slip- 
ped, Skitch  calmly  waited  till  Weybonm  was  quite  dead,  when  the  rope  was  taken 
from  the  deceased's  arms,  in  order  to  complete  the  execution  of  Skitch,  who  was  a 
second  time  launched  from  the  cart,  amidst  the  tears  of  thousands.*' 

f  In  a  case  involving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  who  had  thitherto  borne  an 
im^proachable  character ;  should  not  other  medical  persons  have  been  called  on  for 
their  testimony  or  opinion. 
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ofti^i  deprives  the  patient  of  reason ;  ami  under  its  inila- 
ence  women  often  endeavour  to  destroy  every  thing 
about  them.  The  pangs  of  parturition  are  the  most  vio- 
lent of  human  sufferings,  and  often  produce  temporary, 
and  have  caused  continued  derangement.  If  all  the  skill 
of  science  cannot  always  secure  the  safety  of  the  child, 
how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  an  ignorant  girl,  stupi- 
fied  with  pain,  and  half  dead  with  fear,  should,  unat- 
tended and  alone,  be  enabled  to  execute  that  for  herself 
which  skilful  practitioners  might  have  failed  in  doing 
safely  for  her  ?  Martha  Chapel  used  no  weapon  to  slay 
her  child ;  she  destroyed  it  oy  her  own  hands.  Those 
who  know  the  dreadful  weakness  attendant  upon  an 
accouchement^  especially  the  moment  after  the  delivery, 
will  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  she  could  have  forced 
its  jawbone  away  after  its  birth ;  it  was  the  agony  of  pain, 
it  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by  her  labor  that  gave 
her  strength  for  this.  The  presentment  was  evidendy  a 
natural  one,  and  the  child  \tri|s  destroyed  by  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  in  her  efforts  to  expedite  and  effect  its  deli- 
very. This  might  occur  to  any  woman  left  alone  in  such 
a  situation  :  the  child's  injuries  would,  in  such  a  case, 
appear  on  the  object  of  presentment — the  head.  On  this 
shewing,  it  is  evidently  more  than  probable,  that  Martha 
either  killed  the  child  in  the  struggle  of  agony  and  in  her 
endeavour  to  facilitate  its  birth,  or  that  she  afterwards 
destroyed  it  under  the  influence  of  insanity,  occasioned 
by  her  sufferings.  The  first  we  firmly  believe  to  have 
been  the  case.  She  should  not  have  suffered  the  penalty 
of  the  law ;  and  her  trial  is  one  of  the  (happily  yen;)  in- 
stances of  the  carelessness  with  which  justice  is  sometimes 
administered. 

The  grave  has  long  since  closed  over  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  this  unfortunate  girl :  it  "little  recks"  to  her 
whether  her  ashes  are  visited  by  the  pity  or  abhorrence  of 
the  world;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  biographer,  however 
humble  his  task,  or  his  heroine,  to  hold  up  a  mirror  to 
truth.  Thousands  of  beings  far  more  guilty  live  in  vice ; 
whilst  this  ilUfated  girl  **  lies  low"  for  an  offence  which 
ber  hands  committed,  but  her  mind  never  contemplated. 
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She  died  with  the  calm  and  resigned  spirit  of  a  christian ; 
she  had  repented  of  her  errors,  and  has,  we  trust,  long 
since  reposed  in  a  more  blissful  state,  where  sin  and 
sorrow  come  not,  and  where  the  heart  will  mourn  no 
more. 


HIGHWAY  ROBBERY. 
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JAMES  WINTERBOTTOM. 

• 

Tlie  village  locust,  who  with  blushless  face. 
Preys  on  the  industry  of  all  his  race  ; 
Who  idly  stands  to  pilfer  and  to  spoU, 
And  wring  from  honesty  the  fruits  of  toil ; 
'Till  one  bold  crime  concludes  his  vile  career. 
And  to  his  grave  he  goes — ^nor  wakes  one  tear. 

Mason. 

XN  1787  James  Winterbottom  entered  on  existence. 

He  was  put  to  many  trades,  but  disliked  them  all ;  and 
whilst  his  parents  imagined  it  was  mere  boyish  incon<- 
sistency,  every  one  else  plainly  saw  it  was  tne  determi- 
nation of  an  idler.  It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that 
if  any  creature  determines  not  to  do  any  thing  for  himself, 
either  relatives  or  friends  are  usually  weak  enough  to  do 
every  thing  for  him.  This  was  the  case  with  James  ; 
he  had  a  home  and  was  boarded  by  his  friends,  but  all 
his  wants  were  not  supplied  :  they  did  not  find  him  in 
money  to  lavish  amid  vicious  associates,  nor  provide  him 
with  sufficient  means  to  riot  in  alehouses.  After  ex- 
hausting his  credit  at  such  places,  he  took  to  violent 
measures.  His  plan  was  to  watch  at  road-side  alehouses, 
until  he  saw  some  farmer  or  other  returning  home  in- 
toxicated, and  then  to  assault  and  rob  him.  How  many 
crimes  of  this  nature  were  committed  by  him  it  is 
.  impossible  to  ascertain,  though  it  was  generally  believed 
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that  his  habits  were  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  propri- 
etors of  the  public  houses  that  he  particularly  frequented^ 
We  should  suffer  little  from  others  vices,  if  we  did  not 
expose  ourselves  to  danger,  by  our  own.  Drunkenness 
is  so  much  a  habit,  that  many  forget  that  it  is  a  sin;  but 
the  mere  reflection  that  heaven  gave  us  reason  to  distin- 
guish man  from  the  brute ;  that  excessive  drinking  over* 
throws  that  barrier,  and  reduces  man  to  a  level  with,  or 
even  below  the  beastial  intellect,  that  reflection  alone 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  the  vice  odious.  Winter- 
bottom  would  never  have  had  courage  enough  to  have 
attacked  a  man  in  possession  of  his  faculties ;  therefore 
the  drunkenness  of  his  victim  excited  him  to  robbery, 
and- would,  had  not  his  career  been  stopped  so  early , 
have  led  him  on  to  murder.  He  was  not  twenty  years 
of  as;e  when  he  committed  the  outrage  and  robbery  of 
which  we  subjoin  an  account.  He  was  a  prisoner  within 
half  an  hour  of  its  commission,  ere  he  had  gained  any 
thing  by  the  act  which  rendered  his  life  forfeit.  He  was 
conveyed  to  York  Castle,  and  at  tlie  spring  assizes  of 
1808,  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Jambs  Winterbottom  was  indicted  for  robbing 
William  Newton,  on  the  highway,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1807.— Plea  "  Not  guilty:' 

William  Newton  deposed,  that  he  was  a  hawker 
and  pedlar,  was  returning  home  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  called  at  the  Masons'  Arms,  Oulton  :  saw  prisoner, 
whom  he  knew.  Left  the  house  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  rather  fresh  :  had  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
MKT  prisoner f'vfho  passed  liim  in  silence.  Witness  said 
"g'ood  night,"  but  received  no  reply:  was  immediately 
aftfer  struck  on  the  back'  of  his  head.  Defended  himself 
with  his  anus,  and  said,  ^'  Jem,  be  quiet,  I  know  thee.'' 
Prisoner  seized  witness's  bundle  and  threw  it  into  the 
hedg;e  bottom ;  witness  stooped  for  it,  and  received  ano- 
ther blow.  Prisoner  then  knocked  him  (witness)  down, 
and  continued  to  beat  him  over  the  head  until  he  was 

2  H 
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"all  in  a  gore/*  Prisoner  jumped  on  him,  and  rifled^ 
his  pockets  ;  took  a  book  containing  two  guinea  notes,, 
one  pound  note,  a  hawker*s  h'cence,  &c.  &c.  Prisoner 
then  left  him.  Witness  called  out  •*  Man,  there  is  some 
ofold  thou  hast  not  taken  ;  come  back  and  take  it.*' 
'  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc. — And  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  called  out  thus,  and  really  did  wish  him  to  come 
back  and  take  your  gold  ? 

William  Newton. — Nay,  not  to  take  my  gold  ; 
but  I  wished  him  to  come  back,  for  the  bleeding  had 
sobered  me ;  and  in  another  tussle  I  doubt  not  I  should 
have  proved  the  better  man.  Witness  then  went  back 
to  the  Masons*  Arms ;  saw  prisoner  quietly  seated,  went 
np  to  him,  and  said  *^  Thee  and  I  dont  part  lad,  until  If 
get  my  own  again.  The  landlord  interfered,  and  said 
•*  What !  thou  hast  fallen  and  cut  theeself,  and  wishest  to 
lay  blame  on  this  poor  lad,  whos'  never  been  out  of 
t*^use.  The  company  then  got  up,  and  one  Abbey 
said  to  prisoner,  "  Let  me  look  at  thy  hand,  there's 
blood  upon  it.'* 

William  Abbey  corroborated  this.  Was  at  the 
Masons'  Arms  when  Newton  went  out;  saw  prisoner  go 
immediately  afterwards,  and  return  just  before  him. 
Prisoner  fii*st  denied,  but  afterwards  admitted  his  guilt, 
and  offered  to  go  and  find  the  book  and  papers. 

Mr.  Barber  con-oborated  this.  He  and  Abbey  went 
with  prisoner,  who  knelt  on  a  bridge,  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  house,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  papers.  Wit- 
ness said,  "  Jem,  there  is  no  pocket-book  here.'*  Pri- 
soner said  they  had  passed  it;  and  in  returning  it  was 
found  by  prisoner  under  a  flag-stone. 

The  Prosecutor  identified  his  papers,  but  the 
pocket-book  had  been  damaged  so  much  that  he  could 
not  swear  to  it. 

A  verdict  of  "  Guilty^^  was  of  course  returned,  and  he 
was  executed  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFI^ECTIONS. 

It  is  singular  to  remark  in  tbi9  case  the  culpable 
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oversight  of  the  legal  inquirers.  When  Newton  returned 
to  the  Masons*  Arms  and  taxed  Winterbottom  with  the 
robbery,  the  landlord  said  that  he,  (Winterbottom,)  had 
never  been  out  of  the  place,  though  there  were  persons 
then  there  who  had  seen  him  follow  Newton  out.  This 
subterfuge  was  sufficient  to  arouse  a  suspicicm  of  his 
being  a  participating  party;  and  though  he  might  havia 
been  mistaken,  and  thought  that  Winterbottom  had  not 
been  from  his  house,  yet  the  circumstance  was  sufficient- 
ly suspicious  to  call  for  legal  investigation.  Without 
wishing  or  intending  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 

Eublican  in  question,  we  must  say  that  alehouse-keepers 
ave  been  too  frequently  found  in  league  with  robbers ; 
that  they  have  often  drugged  the  draughts  of  the  intend- 
ed victims,  so  that  they  should  the  more  easily  become 
the  prey  of  the  robbers,  who,  after  watching  them  at  the 
inn,  have  gone  forth  on  the  road  to  way-lay  them,  when 
returning  to  their  homes.  One  Brunell,  who  kept  the 
Bull  Inn  on  the  Hull  road  many  years  ago,  practised 
these  atrocities  for  years  :  he  was  tried  and  executed  in 
1744.  A  work,  published  in  Yorkshire  many  years  since, 
contains  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of  this  vil- 
lainous oflFender : — 

'*  In  1742,  a  gentleman  in  travelling  was  stopped  by  a 
highwayman  in  a  mask,  within  about  seven  miles  of 
Hull,  and  robbed  of  a  puree  containing  twenty  guineas^ 
The  gentleman  proceeded  about  two  miles  further,-  and 
stopped  at  the  Bull  Inn,  kept  by  Mr.  Brunell.  He 
related  the  circumstances  of  the  robbery,  adding,  that  as 
all  his  gold  was  marked,  he  thought  it  probable  that 
the  robber  would  be  detected.  After  he  had  supped, 
his  host  entered  the  room,  and  told  him  a  circumstance 
had  arisen  which  led  him  to  think  that  he  could  point 
out  the  robbery.  He  then  informed  the  gentleman 
that  he  had  a  waiter,  one  John  Jennings,  whose 
conduct  had  long  been  very  suspicious;  he  had  long 
before  dark  sent  him  out  to  change  a  guinea  for 
him,  and  that  he  had  only  come  back  since  he  (the 
gentleman)  was  in  the  house,  saying  he  could  not  get 
change;  that  Jennings  being  in  liquor,  he  sent  him  to 
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bed^  resolving  to  discharge  bim  in  tbe  morning ;  that  at 
the  time  he  returned  him  the  guinea,  he  discovered  it 
was  not  the  same  he  had  given  him,  but  was  marked, 
of  which  he  took  no  further  notice  until  he  heard  the 
articulars  of  the  robbery,  and  that  the  guineas  which 
he  highwayman  had  taken  were  all  marked.  He  added, 
that  he  had  unluckily  paid  away  the  marked  guinea  to 
a  man  who  lived  at  some  distance. 

**  Mr.  Brunell  was  thanked  for  his  information,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  go  softl  v  to  the  room  of  Jennings,  whom 
they  found  fast  asleep  :  his  pockets  were  searched,  aild 
from  one  of  them  was  drawn  a  purse  containing  exactly 
nineteen  guineas,  which  the  gentleman  identified.  Jen- 
nings was  dragged  out  of  bed  and  charged  with  the 
robbery.  He  defied  it  most  solemnly;  but  tlie  facts 
having  been  deposed  to  on  oath  by  the  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Brunell,  he  was  committed  for  trial. 

"  So  strong  did  the  circumstances  appear  against 
Jennings,  that  several  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  plead 
guilty,  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
This  advice  he  rejected;  he  was  tried  at  the  ensuing 
assizes,  and  the  jury,  without  going  out  of  court,  found 
him  guilty.  He  was  executed  at  Hull  ^  short  time  after, 
but  declared  his  innocence  to  the  very  last. 

"  In  less  than  twelve  months  after  this  event  occurred, 
Brunell,  the  master  of  Jennings,  was  himself  taken  up 
for  a  robbery  committed  on  a  guest  in  his  house,  and 
the  fact  being  proved  on  his  trial,  he  was  convicted  and 
ordered  for  execution. 

The  approach  of  death  brought  on  repentance,  and 
repentance  confession.  Brunell  not  only  acknowledged 
having  committed  many  highway  robberies,  but  also  the 
very  one  for  which  poor  Jennings  suffered.  The  account 
he  gave  was,  that  after  robbing  the  gentleman,  he  arrived 
at  home  some  time  before  him.  That  he  found  a  man 
at  home  waiting,  to  whom  he  owed  a  small  bill,  and  not 
having  quite  enough  of  money,  he  took  out  of  the  purse 
one  guinea  from  the  twenty  he  had  just  possessed  himself 
of,  to  make  up  the  sum,  which  he  paid  to  the  man,  who 
then  went  away.     Soon  after  the  geatleman  came  to  his 
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faoase,  and  relating  the  account  of  the  robbery,  and  that 
the  guineas  were  marked,  be  became  thunderstruck! 
having  paid  one  of  them  away,  and  not  daring  to  apply 
for  it  again,  as  the  affair  of  the  robbery  and  the  marked 
guineas  would  soon  become  publicly  known,  detection^ 
disgrace,  and  ruin,  appeared  inevitable.  Turning  in  bin 
mind  every  way  to  escape,  the  thought  of  accusing  and 
sacritidog  poor  Jennings  at  last  struck  him  ;  and  thus 
to  his  other  crimes  he  added  that  of  the  murder  of  an 
innocent  man/' 

Poor  Jennings  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  have 
fallen  the  victims  of  perjury.  There  are  few  persons, 
who,  for  their  station  in  life,  have  more  power  of  doing 
harm  than  publicans.  It  is  most  essential  that  on 
granting  licences  their  characters  should  undergo  investi- 
gation ;  if  this  were  done,  and  they  were  freed  from  the 
harrassinor  visitations  of  informers  for  triflin&i:  infractions 
of  arbitrary  laws  and  regulations,  it  would  be  much  more 
conducive  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  from  JEALOUSY. 
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DAVID  PURDON,  the  Younger. 

She  was  my  all  :  the  sun  that  lit  my  life, 

The  spirit,  that  breath'd  peace  around  my  home. 

And  made  my  cottagre  rival  princely  domes ; 

But  she  proved  false  f  and  a  wild  change  came  o'er  me: 

Strange  thoughts  and  bloody  visions  rose  within  mc^ 

Till  thought  bred  action,  and  I  slew  my  wronger. 

Anon. 

JlN  all  countries  and  all  periods  the  crime  of  inconti- 
nence has  been  prevalent.  The  sophisticated  European 
and  the  untutored  savage  alike  invade  the  dearest  privi- 
leges of  their  fellow-men.  The  custom  of  civilized 
society  has,  unhappily,  rendered  it  an  offence  too  com- 
mon for  legislative  enactment  to  control ;  but  the  preva- 
lence of  a  crime  does  not  lessen  its  ati'ocity  •    Men  framed 
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laws  in  all  countries ;  and  therefore  do  we  find  that  in 
those  countries  where  adultery  is  punished,  the  law  only 
extends  to  female  criminals.  The  Jews  stoned  an  adul- 
tress  :  in  some  parts  of  Germany  they  formerly  cut  her 
hair  short,  and  exposed  her  in  a  sort  of  pillory ;  but  we 
find  scarcely  any  instances  where  these  punishments 
were  extended  to  the  male  criminal.  To  the  honour  of 
America,  it  is  recorded  that  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut passed  an  act^  declaring,  that  whosoever  shall 
commit  adultery  with  a  married  woman,  and  be  thereof 
convicted  before  the  superior  court,  both  of  them  shall 
be  severely  punished  by  whipping  on  the  naked  body, 
and  stigmatized  or  burnt  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter 
A.  by  a  hot  iron ;  and  each  shall  wear  a  halter  about 
the  neck,  on  the  outside  of  their  garments,  during  their 
^bode  in  that  state,  that  it  may  be  visible ;  and  as  oft  as 
either  of  them  shall  be  found  without  halters  worn  as 
aforesaid,  they  shall,  upon  information  and  proof  of  the 
same,  made  before  an  assistant,  judge,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  be  by  him  ordered  to  be  whipped,  not  exceeding 
thirty  stripes.  But  this  law,  like  many  other  salutary 
ones,  has  been  obsolete. 

Incontinence  involves  perjury  in  every  case,  and  is 
generally  the  forerunner  of  other  crime ;  it  breaks  down 
the  sacred  bond  of  social  confidence :  withers  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  wakens  a  deadly  remorse  that 
cannot  find  vent  in  confession,  and  renders  the  perpetrator 
wretched.  Adultery  (the  word  was  imported  from 
Rome — adulterium)  is  as  common  in  this  country  as 
even  in  the  most  vicious  climes,  perhaps  more  so.  In 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  young  unmarried 
persons  of  both  sexes  are  more  licentious  than  with  us, 
but  the  tie  of  wedlock  is  certainly  held  more  sacred  than 
in  England.  The  fault  is  with  our  rulers:  the  great,  in 
this  country,  have  set  an  example  of  this  vice  that  the 
poorer  classes  have  readily  followed.  How  many  in- 
stances have  we  of  "  delinquent  dukes,  mercenary  mar- 
quisses  and  their  degraded  dames,  of  profligate  peers, 
and  convenient  countesses.*'  When  monarchs  and  minis- 
ters, princes,  peers,  and  princesses,  are  known  to  the 
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people  as  sharers  in  this  general  iniquity,  the  vulgar^ 
who  always  find  an  impunity  in  numbers,  and  deem  an 
offence  less  odious  because  general,  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Tice,  and  we  fear  it  will  long  remain  a  stain  upon  the 
Enj?lish  character. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Purdbn  is  one  amid  many.  He 
was  married  to  a  young  and  pretty  woman :  his  own* 
habits  had  not,  in  early  life,  been  the  most  regular ;  and 
she,  after  their  marris^e,  evinced  a  love  for  pleasure, 
inimical  to  domestic  peace.  Her  husband  had  ran  hi& 
course,  and  wished  to  sit  down  in  quiet  and  respectability. 
Mr.  Furdon  had  an  acquaintance  named  Newton  ;  be- 
tween this  person  and  Mrs.  P.  an  intimacy  commenced, 
which  ended  in  branding  her  with  the  title  of  adultress.^ 

*A  French  writer  describes  the  private  pnnishment  of  an  adultress  as  related  by  aa 
eje  witness  (an  officer  dispatched  on  an  important  mission^  as  followN : — 

**  He  was  shown  into  a  hall  hung  with  the  richest  tapestry,  and  found  the  table 
spread  for  supper,  which  was  served  with  great  elegance :  at  which  time  there  appeared 
from  behind  the  tapestry  a  most  beautiful  woman,  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,' 
and  her  head  without  any  hair  or  external  ornaments.  After  the  master  of  the  house 
and  Bemage  had  washed,  they  carried  water  to  the  lady,  who  washed  also,  and  then 
took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  tlie  table  without  speaking  to  any  one.  Bemage  could 
scarcely  keep  his  eyes  off  her,  for  she  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  he  had  ever  seeo,  only  that  her  face  was  rather  pale,  and  her  features  tinted 
with  a  melancholy  cast.  After  she  had  eaten  a  little  she  was  served  with  wine  and 
water,  brought  her  by  a  servant  in  a  vessel  of  a  most  singular  kind,  being  a  human 
skull,  the  holes  ofwhich  were  stopped  with  silver,  from  which  she  drank  two  or  three 
times  ;  and  after  she  had  supped  and  washed,  she  made  a  curtsey  to  the  master  of  the 
bouse  only,  and  retired,  without  speaking  one  word.  Bemage  was  extremely 
surprised  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  which  appeared  to  him  no  less  extraordinary 
than  shocking,  so  that  he  became  dull  and  pensive.  This  his  host  perceiving,  said  to 
him,  *  I  do  not  wonder.  Sir,  at  your  being  astonished  at  what  you  have  seen  at  my 
table,  and  I  perceive  something  that  appears  to  me  so  worthy  and  honest  about  you, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  discovering  to  you  a  circumstance  which  has  for  a  long 
time  made  me,  from  being  the  happiest,  the  most  miserable  of  men. — Stranger  an 
you  are  to  me,  I  wish  to  inform  and  vindicate  myself  to  you,  that  you  may  not  think 
me  capable  of  acting  with  so  much  cruelty,  without  having  had  the  greatest  pro- 
vocation to  justify  it.  The  lady  you  just  saw  is  my  wife,  whom  I  have  loved  with  as 
much  tenderness  and  afiection  as  ever  man  loved  woman  ;  I  risked  every  thing  for 
marrying  her,  and  brought  her  here  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  relations.  She 
professed  the  same  love  forme ;  and  I  would  have  hazarded  a  thousand  lives  to  have 
protected  her's.  We  had  lived  a  long  time  together  with  all  the  afiection  and 
harmony  possible :  and  i  was  esteemed  by  eveiy  body  who  knew  me  to  be  one  of  the 
most  happy  men  living :  but  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey  upon  an  affair  of 
honour,  she  in  that  interval  lost  her's ;  forgetting  the  love  and  duty  she  owed  to  me^ 
became  enamoured  to  a  young  gentleman  I  had  brought  up  in  my  house.  This  I 
little  suspected.  When  1  returned,  I  perceived  something  which  gave  me  no  small 
uneasiness ;  but  still  I  so  passionately  loved  her,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  mtstrast 
her.  At  length,  however,  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  saw  that  which  I  feared  more 
than  death.  My  love  was  then  turned  into  misery  and  despair ;  and  I  observed 
them  with  attention ;  and  feigned  one  day  to  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  countiy, 
instead  of  which  I  ooocealcd  myself  injhe  same  chamber  which  she  at  present 
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The  friendship  which  Newton  professed  for  Mr.  Purdon, 
gave  him  ready  access  to  the  house;  and  the  guilty 
pair  were  thus  frequently  together^  At  length  the 
husband  found  them  at  an  hour  and  a  place  that  left 
him  little  doubt  of  their  intentions.  He  desired  the 
seducer  of  his  wife  never  again  to  darken  his  door,  ad- 
ding, if  he  did  so,  it  was  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  He  dis- 
regarded this  threat,  and  fell  beneath  the  knife  of  the 
man  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  At  the  Summer  Assizes 
of  1809  Mr.  Purdon  was  put  upon  his 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  judge. 

David  Purpon,  the  younger,  of  Beverley,  butcher, 
pleaded  ^^  Not  yuilty^^  to  an  indictment  charging  him 
with  the  wilful  mui^der  of  Robert  Gardiner,  by  stabbing 
him  with  a  knife  on  the  10th  of  Apnl  l^st.  There  was 
a  s^econd  indictment  for  manslaughter. 

The  prisoner  was  a  most  respectable  and  universally 
respected  man.  He  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a  criminal 
intercourse  existed  between  his  wife  and  the  deceased. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  April,  at  a  very  late  hour, 
he,  (prisoner,)  found  the  parties  together  in  the  streets  : 
be  said  to  him  "  Gardiner,  if  you  ever  come  to  iny  hquse 
again,  I'll  stab. you."  Deceased,  however,  who  it 
< 

Qccnpies.  Sood  after  my  pretended  departure  the  entered  the  apartment,  fbllowed 
bf  the  yoao|:  gentlemen,  who  I  saw  take  those  liberties  with  her  which  she  oaght  to 
^ve  alloWM  only  to  me ;  but  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  leading  her  to  the  bed, 
I  could  not  c<mtain  myself  any  longer,  and  darting  from  my  concealment,  killed  him 
Id  her  arms.  Bnt  the  crime  my  wife  was  guilty  of  seemed  to  me  of  so  heinous  a 
nature,  that  to  murder  her,  as  I  had  her  gallant,  was  not,  I  thought,  sufficient 
pfunishmcnt  for  her  offi?nee.  I  contrived,  therefore,  a  punishment  for  her  which  1 
Miered  to  be  ntore  insupportable  than  death ;  which  wa^  to  shut  her  up  in 
that  very  apartment  which  she  had  chosen  to  rob  me  oif  those  rights  that 
were  due  to  me ;  and  in  a  cabinet  within  that  apartment  1  hung  up  the  skeleton 
ti  her  gallant,  that  she^  might  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  her  crimes.  Instead 
of  a  cup,  I  have  ordered  her  to  be  served  at  table  with  drink  out  of  the  skull 
^  that  ungrateful  wretch  who  seduced  her,  to  the  elid  that  she  might  see  him  living 
whom  she  by  her  crimes  has  made  her  afflicted  enemy,  and  the  remains  of  him  whose 
death  she  occasioned  by  preferring  his  hi^piness  to  mine  ;  and  by  this  means  she 
constantly  sees  two  objects  at  dinner  and  supper  which  afflicted  her  most^  namely, 
a  living  enemy  and  a  deceitful  friend ;  both  produced  by  her  own  guilt :  in  all  other 
respects  she  is  treated  with  humanity,  except  that  her  head  is  constantly  shaved, 
hair  being  an  ornament  which  becomes  not  an  adultress,  any  more  than  a  veil  does 
a  wanton  and  immodest  womae,  at  it  is  a  mark  of  her  having  lost  both  honour  and 
chastity."* 
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appeal^,  feared  that  some  violence  would  occur  between 
prisoner  and  his  wife,  did  go  into  the  house  with  them. 
Prisoner  immediately  snatched  up  a  knife,  and  said« 
**  D  ■  n  you,  Gardiner,  I  will  stab  you ;  you  have 
beddled  my  wife  in  the  street."  He  did  stab  him  in 
the  :right  side.  The  deceased  languished  six  days  and 
then  aspired*  On  his  death-bed  he  acknowledged  the 
intimacy  that  caosed  the  fetal  evidence,  he  fergave 
Purdon,  and  prayed  forgiveness  for  his  crime. 

Mr.  Purdon,  in  his  defence,  expatiated  on  his  irritatcsd 
feeling,  denied  any  deliberate  malice,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  as  husbands  and 
fathers. 

The  judge  summed  up,  and  acquitted  the  prisoner  of 
murder,  but  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  he 
was  subjected  to  a  short  imprisonment. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

This  trial  was  a  most  important  one.  The  law  has 
provided  for  the  frailties  ot  human  nature;  and  it  is 
enacted,  that  a  man  discovering  his  wife  in  au  act  of 
incontinence,  and  then  and  there  killing  one  or  both  of 
the  parties,  is  guittj'  of  manslaughter  only;  and  the 
slightest  penalty  of  tibe  law  has,  in  such  a  case,  been  in-» 
flicted.  An  Irish  farmer,  who  discovered  his  wife  with 
a  paramour,  destroyed  both  with  a  pitchfork^  was^:fined 
one  shilling  and  discharged.  But  in  Purdon's  oase  th^ 
parties  were  not  found  in  such  a  situation  as  wairranted 
the  supposition  that  any  crime  had  been  then^  committed : 
in  addition  to  which  Purdon  only  threatened,  at  the 
moment,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes  put  that 
threat  in  execution.  The  presumption  however,  was^ 
that  he  remained  under  the  excitement  that  had  arisen 
on  seeing  Gardiner  with  his  wife. 

It  18  far  from  oi|r  purposes  to  extenuate  crime,  to  paint 
prafligaey  in  glowing  colours,  or  to  awaken  sympathy 
where  we  should  call  up  indignation.  Of  the  unfortunate 
woman  whose' guilt  caused  this  bloodshed  and  misery, 
it  is  not  our  province  to  speak— of  Gardiner  we  have 

2  I 
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■  ks  through  the  forest,  in  silence  and  dread. 
Mil-  earth  should  re-ocho  the  sound  of  his  tread ; 
■  -  is  screen  M  by  the  shadowy  breadth  of  a  bough ; 
ill*  lires ! — he  dies ! — he's  a  murderer  now; 
Ami  the  voice  of  all  nature  seems  joiuM  to  halloa, 
As  he  nuhet  the  maze  of  the  wild  thicket  through. 

MOEOAR. 

.  ory  few  lines  will  contain  the  history  of  one  who 

remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  commission  of  the 
rime  that  consigned  him  to  an  early  grave.  Jonathan 
Graham  was  born  of  respectable  parents  about  the  year 
1784. .  He  received  a  good  education,  and  was  given 
the  means  of  attaining  a  competence  by  his  friends.  He 
became  enamoured  of  Miss  Jeft>  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  of  that  name,  who  resided  in  Yorkshire. 
After  a  courtship  of  many  months,  they  were  married, 
and  Mr.  Jeft  received  the  couple  into  bis  house :  there 
they  dwelt  in  harmony  and  happiness.  Graham  took 
the  general  management  of  Mr.  Jeft's  farm,  and  dwelt 
therey  making  occasional  visits  to  his  wife's  brother,  who 
was  also  an  opulent  firmer.  Mrs.  Graham,  in  due  time, 
brought  him  a  child ;  and  towards  this  infant  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeft  evinced  a  devoted  affection.  It  was  at 
this  moment,  when  having  become  a  father  himself,  his 
feeling  should  have  grown  warmer  towards  the  parents 
of  his  wife— it  was  at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the 
dreadful  idea  of  depriving  that  man  of  existence  to  whom 
hu  own  wife  was  indebted  for  her*s.  His  motive  was 
avarice ;  but  it  was  only  a  wild  and  mad  dream  of  ad- 
vaiioement«  for  had  his  aim  been  successful,  and  had  he 
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destroyed  his  father-in-law,  the  property  he  sought  to 
gain  would  not  have  devolved  on  him — so  visionary  are 
the  schemes  of  criminals.  By  an  examination  of  the 
evidence,  the  reader  will  see,  that,  with  that  extraordinary 
carelessness  which  generally  attends  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime,  Graham  did  many  things  that,  had  he 
reflected,  he  must  have  seen  would  have  insured  his 
detection.  When  accused  of  the  oflence,  he  said,  "  Why 
should  I  be  suspected  ?  in  another  day  or  two  I  should 
have  had  a  twenty-onie  years  lease  of  the  farm ;  so  I 
should  have  been  a  loser  by  the'  old  man's  death  now^^ 
And  he  added,  "  They  cannot  make  me  guilty,  for  wo- 
hody  saw  me  shoot  hinC^ — so  devoid  of  caution  is  guilt. 
Justice  overtook  the  criminal  with  rapid  strides :  be 
committed  the  offence  on  the  11th  of  jFebruary,  1809  ; 
within  three  weeks  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and 
fifty -six  days  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  he  ex- 
piated it  on  the  scaffold.  At  the  Spiring  Assizes  of 
1809  he  v^as  brought  up  for 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  judge. 

Jonathan  Grahah,  indicted  under  the  Black 
Act,  and  charged  wittt  maliciously  shooting  at  William 
/eft/ his  father*iiiJaw,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1809, 
pleaded' ''  Not  Omltyr 

.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jeft  deposed  that  her  residence 
was  four  miles  from  Marsham ;  that  the  family  consisted 
of  her  husband,  herself,  her  daughter,  the  prisoner,  and 
a  child ;  that  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  day  of  the 
crime,  prisoner  removed  his  wite  and  child  to  ^  die  house 
of  his  brother-in-law,  where  they  were  to  remain  until 
Sunday.  (12th  of  February)  On  Saturday,  (11th,) 
prisoner  left  their  house  to  go  thithter  to  his  wife :  pri^ 
soner  took  a  black  mare  belonging  toher  husband.  -  At 
six  o'clock  (evening)  witness  went  to  tne  door,  and  saw 
a  man,  who  immediately  retired.  She  went  into  the 
house  and  told  her  husband  of  the  circumi^tance^  who 
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went  to  the  door  himself ;  immediately  after  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistoL  . 

Mr.  Lucas,  sui^eon,  proved  the  wound  that  Mr.  Jeft 
received,  to  be  most  dangerous. 

Groroe  Hartley,  proved  that  prisoner  had  come- 
to  borrow  a  gun  of  him  on  the  14th  of  January.  Wit-i 
ness  could  not  then  lend  one.  Prisoner  came  again  on 
the  8th  ofFebruary,  and  obtained  one. 

Several  witnesses  then  proved  that  on  the  11th  of 
Februaryf  instead  of  going  to  his  wife  at  three  o'clock, 
as  he  (by  Mrs.  Jeffs  evidence)  intended  doing,  he 
loitered  about  two  miles  from  Elemire.  At  half^past 
five  he  put  his  mare  and  a  great  coat  in  a  cow-house  be- 
longing to  one  Mr.  Morrel,  and  said,  **  I  must  see  you 
here  at  seven  td  settle  some  business.''  At  seven  Mr. 
Morrel  was  at  the  cow-house ;  heard  a  noise  of  some  one 
running  violently :  the  noise  suddenly  ceased,  and  pri- 
soner appeared,  much  agitated,  with  his  face  scratched 
and  smeared  with  blood.  Prisoner  took  his  coat,  mount-, 
ed  his  horse,  and  rode  away  without  alluding  to  the 
**  business^  ^  on  which  he  had  appointed  Morret  to  meet. 
He  got  to  his  brother-in-law's  at  eight  o'clock.  His 
wife  asked  him  what  made  him  so  late ;  he  said  he  had 
been  at  his  father-in-law's  until  six  o'clock,  and  got  the 
scratches  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  pushed  in  some 
brambles  by  a  cow.  To  Mr.  Morrel  he  had  previous]  v 
stated  that  he  got  them  in  a  scuffle  with  a.  Mr*  Jowliarq, 
who  had  never  seen  him  that  day.  On  Sunday,  the 
12th  of  February,  information  of  tike  outrage  airrived  at 
the  brother-in-law's,  who,  with  prisoner,  immediately 
aet  off  for  Elemire.  When  they  arrived  at  Ellington 
Firth,  prisoner  told  his  brother-in  law  to  proceed,  and 
he  would  follow,  making  some  common  excuse  for  his 
staying  there  a  few  moments.  Ellington  Firth  is  a  game 
preserve,  and  covered  with  bushes  and  brambles.  This 
place  (suspicion  having  been  excited  by  prisoner's  con- 
duct) was  searched,  and  a  gun  found  concealed,  which 
Hartley  identified  as  the  one  lent  to  prisoner  on  the 
8th  of  February.  On  the  morning  previous  to  prisoner 
being  given  into  custody,  several  persons  were  pointing 
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out  the  spot  where  they  supposed  the  man  who  fired  must 
have  stood.  Prisoner  said  "  If  Wm.  Jeft  had  not  come 
out,  the  man  would  have  shot  him  in  the  house  through 
the  window/*  Prisoner  also  prevaricated  about  being 
with  Morrel,  and  sent  to  George  Hartley  begging  him  to 
deny  having  lent  a  gun. 

The  jury  i^etumed  a  verdict  of  "  Crutfty/*  and  on  the 
20tb  of  March  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  him ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  April  he  was  executed.  He  bore  his 
fate  vnth  firmness,  but  did  not  evince  any  sincere  con- 
trition, or  assign  any  motive  for  his  dreadful  attempt. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Graham  was  tried  under  the  ''Black  Act/'^  a  statute 
provided  to  meet  the  ofiences  of  those  who  masked,  dis- 
guised, or  under  covert  inflict  wounds  which  were  in-.^ 
tended  to,  but  did  not  cause  death.  The  law  regards 
the  motive  and  not  the  efiect ;  and  the  infliction  of  the 
slightest  wound  would,  therefore,  subject  the  criminal  to 
execution. 

A  case  like  this  calls  for  no  remark,  for  it  is  beyond 
human  speculation.  A  man  possessed  of  every  reason- 
able comfort,  in  health  and  happiness,  with  a  young  and 
charming  wife,  who  loved  and  was  beloved  by  him ; 
A^ith  a^hild  who  promised  to  be  a  delight  and  blessing 
to  hifn ;  with  all  these  things  to  bind  him  to  virtue,  to 
become  (or  attempt  to  become)  a  murderer,is  an  anomaly 
in  nature  that  humanity  may  shudder  at,  but  cannot  con- 
ceive. To  attempt  to  account  for  it  is  a  speculation 
beyond  biography ;  and  that  may  be  safely  termed  an 
Hereulean  labour  for  the  most'analy tical  and  philosophi- 
cal mind. 

*  Particulars  of  this  statute,  and  indeed  of  all  others  will  be  condensed  into  an 
Essay  on  the  criminal  laws,  which  will  close  oar  labouri^  a&  regards  the  county  of 
Yorkshire.  \ 


FOOTPADS. 


THB  UVES  AND  TRIAL  OF 


EDWARD  STKAHAN,  and  DAVID  and 
THOMAS  ARLINGTON. 


Those  joyous  hours  have  ftass'd  away, 
And  many  a  youth  that  then  was  gay 
In  New  South  Wales  now  sadly  dwells. 

Pabodt  am  Mooki. 

Richard  brinsley  sheridan  used  to 

tell  a  story  of  a  certain  Irish  footpad,  **  by  whom/'  said 
the  dramatist,  ''  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to  be  robbed : 
he  did  the  thing  with  so  much  gentlemanly  ease,  rifled 
you  with  so  much  nonclidlance^  assuring  you  at  the  same 
time  he  was  sorry  to  detain  you ;  that  your  anger  at  your 
loss  faded  away  in  your  admiration  of  bis  cool  intrepidity 
and  polite  loquacity/'  England  breeds  no  such  footpads 
as  our  Hibernian ;  and  if  it  did,  we  fear  they  would  not 
here  obtain  such  admirers  as  Sheridan.  Our  road-side 
robbers  are  generally  brutal  ruffians,  who  often  cause- 
lessly commit  acts  of  dreadful  violence.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  by  the  circumstance  of  almost  all  these  cha- 
racters exciting  themselves  to  a  certain  degree  by  liquor ; 
ere  they  prowl  forth,  intoxication  generally  brutalizes 
the  mind*  The  men  whose  outrages  give  rise  to  this 
narrative,  were  all  natives  of  Yorkshire.  Thomas  Ar- 
lington was  a  farmer  s  servant,  and  his  brother  and  Stra- 
han  had  been  in  somewhat  similar  capacities.  When  the 
volunteer  mania  s^fected  all  England,  two  of  these  men 
left  their  employment  with  a  view  to  warfare.  Recruit- 
ing Serjeants  had  inflamed  them  with  ideas  of  the  golden 
fruits  of  glory ;  but  when  they  found  this  was  through 
the  medium  of  foreign  warfare,  they  shrank  back,  and 
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as  volunteer  service  did  not  offer  the  needful  remunera- 
tion, they  resigned  their  military  notions.  How  long 
these  fellows  had  been  trading  in  a  co-partnership  of 
robbery,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  had  been  some  considerable 
time  initiated,  by  the  coolness  they  displayed.  Three 
men  on  foot,  and  with  but  tWp.  pistols  between  them, 
attacking  three  horsemen,  appears  rather  a  perilous  un- 
dertaking ;  but  Thomas  Arlington  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Latham,  knew  his  habits,  and  was  of  course 
aware  that  he  carried  no  weapon  of  defence.  Mr.  La- 
tham and  his  friends  had  been  at  the  market  dinner, 
and  the  robbers  doubtless  relied  upon  their  having  made 
such  frequent  visitations  to  the  bottle,  as  would  render 
resistance  on  their  parts  nugatory;  for  in  all  struggles 
there  is  a  marvellous  difference  between  a  man  e^citeAf 
and  another  overcome  by  liquor.  Though  the  tone  and 
conduct  of  Strahan  and  his  associates  wad  not  quite  sb 
courtecms  as  that  of  the  Hibernian  highwayman,  •  thfe 
good  humour  displayed  by  the  party  robbed,  falls  very 
little  short  of  the  ludicrous  satisfaction- ^ described  by 
Sheridan.  The  robbers  were  all  committed  to  prisoh 
the  day  after  the  commission  of  the  offence/  and  at  the 
Spring  Assizes  of  1808  stood  their 

TRIAL. 

Sir- Simon  Lk  Blanc,  judge. 

EowjftR]^'  'Si'RA^AN,  David  Arlington,  and  Tho- 
mas Arlington,  pleaded  *'  Not  Gniity''  to  an  indict- 
ment charging' them  with  robbing  Mr.  Edmund  La- 
tham, on  the  king's  highway,  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1807. 

EDMtJND  LaI^ham  deposed  that  he  was  a  farmef-^ 
attended  Howden  miarket  on  the  day  named ;  was-  re- 
turning home  with  Mr.  Joseph  and\]bhn  Britain ;  they 
were  all  stopped  by  three  men,  (th^gprisoners)  about 
four  miles  from  Howden.  PfisonersrVirlington  seized 
witness's  horse,  and  Strahan  put  a  pistd  to  his  breast, 
and  said,  *^  Deliver  your  money  or  you  are  a  dead  man/' 
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• 

Witness  said,  **  Gentlemen,  1  hope  you  are  jesting." 

Strahan  replied,  ^*  D n  you,  it  you  do  not  deliver 

ril  shoot  you  immediately."  Witness  then  said,  **  Take 
your  pistol  away,  and  I'll  give  you  what  I  have/'r-- 
Strahan  refused  to  do  this,  and  witness  offered  him  his 
parse.  Strahan  said,  **  Give  it  him^"  pointing  to  Ar- 
lington ;  who  instantly  said,  '^  There's  nothing  in  it." 
Witness  said,*' Yes,  it  contains  about  eighteen  shillings. 

Arlington  then  cried  out,  "D n  him,  take  his  watcn; 

and  then  he  searched  for  witness's  watch,  and  took  from 
him  his  pocket*book — they  left  him .  Witness  recollected 
that  his  book  contained  certain  memoranda,  of  no  value 
to  any  one  but  himself,  and  he  turned  back  and  begged 
prisoners  to  send  such  papers  through  the  medium  of  a 
post-office  to  him.  Strahan  instantly  fired  at  him,  and 
the  contents  of  his  pistol  lodged  in  the  hinder  quarters 
of  witness's  horse — witness  rode  away.  Mr.  John 
Briiain^a  horse  took  fright  the  moment  the  prisoners 
came  up. 

Mr.  Joseph  Britain  corroborated  the  foregoing  evidence, 
and  added  that  David  Arlington  presented  a  pistol  at 
him,  (witness,)  saying,  "  Give  me  your  money,  or  by 

G -d  I'll  shoot  you."     Thomas  Arlington  held  his 

horse's  bridle.  Witness  gave  money,  and  David  Ar- 
lincfton  demanded  his  watch.  He  then  narrated  the 
particulars  of  the  robbery  on  Mr.  Latham,  and  added 
that  as  they  rode  from  the  robbers,  he,  (witness,)  ex- 
claimed, "  D n  you,  you  thieves,  you  haven't  got 

all  yet ;"  on  which  one  of  the  prisoners  fired. 

Mrs.  Waterhouse. — At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
after  the  robbery,  saw  a  person  come  out  of  a  field  near 
Gilberdyke ;  he  asked  her  the  road.  She  told  him,  ad- 
ding, '*  You  must  have  had  a  long  walk,  you  are  so  very 
wet."  It  rained  hard.  The  man  replied  **  I  have  waded 
across  Folney."  Witness  gave  information  of  a  suspicion 
she  entertained,  to  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  man  was  appre- 
hended, confessed,  and  led  the  way  to  a  field  of  oats 
where  his  partners  in  crime  lay  concealed.  Strahan  had 
two  pistols,  one  loaded  and  the  other  not.  The  property 
was  found  on  them. 

2    K 
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Mr.  Latham  re-examined. — Saw  prisoners  in  custody ; 
asked  David  where  his  purse  was ;  he  said  his  brother 
had  it.  Witness  went  jocosely  to  Thomas  Arlin^on, 
and  said,  "Tom,  where  hast  thou  my  purse;**  prisoner 
took  off  his  hat  and  took  it  from  behind  the  lining. 
Prisoner  had  formi^rly  been  a  servant  to  witness. 

The  prisoners  made  no  defence;  and  the  judge  sum- 
med up.     The  jury  i*etumed  their  verdict  "  Guilty ^ 

On  the  12th  of  March  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced on  these  unfortunate  men,  but  they  were  all 
respited  until  the  2nd  of  April,  when  Ssrahan  alone  was 
executed,  and  the  partners  of  his  offence  transported 
for  life. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  old  English  character  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Latham  and  Britain,  and  had 
not  Mr.  John  Britain's  horse  taken  fright,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that  the  robbers  would  have  had  to  fight 
for  their  booty.  The  rashness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Britain's 
remark,  which  was  evidently  the  cause  of  Strahan's  firing, 
is  remarkable.  The  cool  courage  of  Mr.  Latham,  in 
riding  back  to  the  men,  is  also  extraordinary  ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  it  seems  equally  singular  and  amusing 
to  hear  him  afterwards  addressing  Thomas  Arlington  in 
prison,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred,  but  that 
they  were  still  on  terms  of  kindness  and  intimacy. 
Mr.  Latham  was  thunderstruck  when  he  heard  the  men 
were  to  be  executed,  and  we  are  informed  interfered 
warmly  in  their  behalf;  probably  to  this  cause  the  escape 
of  the  Arlinsftons  from  condign  punishment  may  be  at- 
tributed. The  law  properly  distinguished  between  the 
guilt  of  the  robber,  and  the  intended  murderer;  and 
Strahan's  having  fired  at  Mr.  Latham  deprived  him  of 
all  right  to  expect  any  extension  of  mercy.  He  met  his 
fate  with  more  firmness  than  contrition. .  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  made  some  important  confessions  of 
former  crimes ;  but  he  had  either  none  to  make,  or  wan 
determined  not  to  impeach  his  accomplices. 


FRAUDULENT  BANKRUPT. 
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JOHN    SENIOR. 


The  highway  robber^  in  his  woridly  strife, 
Throws  for  his  stake,  and  ventures  life  for  life ; 
The  wilier  thief  ifc/ramiff  his  dearest  friends> 
And  ruins  hundreds  to  attain  his  ends. 

Anom. 

JCi  VERY  nation  enacts  laws  with  reference  to  the  habits 

and  necessities  of  its  inhabitants.  The  bigot  and  slavish 
Spaniard  feels  severe  secular  enactments  necessary  to 
keep  his  countrymen  in  awe :  without  such  a  bugbear, 
and  with  their  temperaments,  both  church  and  govern- 
ment would  be  in  continual  danger.  Those  who  have 
stigmatized  our  sanguinary  code,  have  foi^otten  that  in 
a  country  where  commerce  was  at  its  height — that  com- 
merce called  for  the  greatest  protection  :  statutes  render- 
ing almost  all  commercial  frauds  punishable  by  death, 
seemed  the  most  certain  means  of  ensuring  its  safety. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  our  ministers,  (an  opinion 
that  time  has  shewn  to  be  fallacious,)  this  was  an  im- 
peritive  necessity. 

But  whilst  year  after  year  forgers  expired  on  the 
scaffold,  other  otfeuders  in  commerce  were  only  visited 
with  imprisonment.  He  who  obtains  £100,000  by  an 
act  of  swindling,*  is  transported  for  seven  years — he  who 
forges  for  ten  shillings,  forfeits  his  life. 

The  W0rd  **  swindliog**  is  of  German  origin ;  but  we  fear  the  practice  is  not  con- 
fined to  an/  land.  VsUllant,  speaking  of  the  cheats  in  Tartary,  says.  **  The  swindler 
aaoonaopoUte." 
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It  is  now  upwards  of  a  century  since  the  great  bubble, 
a  period  very  similar  to  the  panic  of  1825, — after  that 
event  bankruptcies  became  very  numerous ;  the  evil  in- 
creased yearly — men  failed,  obtained  their  certificates, 
and  instantly  recommenced  business  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  capital.  So  formidable  did  this  evil  appear,  that 
a  writer  in  1740  says,  "  Our  commerce  has  arrived  at  a 
crisis — the  bankruptcy  of  individuals  is  only  the  forerun- 
ner to  the  failure  of  the  country  at  large,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  (perhaps  months,)  must  inevitably  ensue/'  This 
is  a  precious  instance  of  the  true  Croaker-style  in  which 
Cobbett  and  others,  with  less  talent  and  as  little  honesty, 
now  indulge ;  but  though  only  laughable  as  a  prediction, 
it  serves  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  frequency  of  bank- 
ruptcy, even  in  the  "good  old  days  of  the  first  and  second 
George."  The  frauds  committed  by  bankrupts,  in  par- 
ticular, called  for  some  forcible  measure ;  and  according- 
ly in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  a  bill, 
making  concealment  of  property  by  a  bankrupt  a  capital 
offence,  was  passed . 

John  Senior,  (the  unhappy  subject  of  this  article,)  was 
a  native  of  Yorkshire :  he  was  by  trade  a  clothier,  and 
for  some  years  maintained  a  respectable  character;  but 
in  1809,  or  1810,  he  associated  with  a  variety  of  sporting 
characters,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  annual 
visits  to  Doncaster  and  York  race  courses.  That  he  was 
there  a  great  loser,  may  be  easily  imagined  :  to  supply 
those  losses  he  committed  fraud.  During  the  war,  paper- 
money  afforded  such  facilities  to  men  of  factitious  re- 
spectability, that  credit  was  easily  obtained.  Senior 
obtained  goods  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £2,000.,  and, 
concealing  a  portion  of  them,  became  a  bankrupt.  This 
concealment  being  subsequently  discovered,  he  was,  in 
1803,  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

John  Senior,  clothier,  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty''  to  an 
indictment,    charging  him   with    concealing    property 
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abore  tthe  value  of  jC20/with  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors. 

Prisoner  became  bankrupt  in  1810;  his  debts  were 
£1,184,  his  eflects  £278. 

WiixiAM  ILI4INGWORTH  remembered  prisoner's 
bankruptcy.  On  the  Monday  night  in  the  week  that  his 
house  was  closed,  prisoner  gave  him  two  or  three  pieces 
of  kerseymere,  (about  seventy  yards  each,  value  about 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  yard,)  prisoner  asked 
witness  to  keep  them  for  him ;  afterwards  brought  some 
more  pieces,  eight  in  all ;  also  a  web  of  cloth.  They 
were  removed  at  night  between  eleven  and  twelve  from 
prisoner's  house ;  also  took  two  pair  of  geers,  which  were 
still  in  witness's  possession :  the  kerseymere  had  be^n 
fetched  away  by  prisoner. 

The  bankruptcy,  and  last  examination  of  prisoner,  were 
proved,  and  that  prisoner  had  made  oath  that  he  had 
given  up  all  his  effects,  &c. 

A  verdict  of"  Guilty^'  was  returned. 

This  misguided  man  suffered  death.  The  persons 
who  had  aided  him  in  the  commission  of  his  fraud,  were 
unreached  by  the  law ;  and  he  alone  became  a  terrible 
example  to  those  who  had  (it  was  said)  deluded  him 
into  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  hundred  persons  to 
be  declared  bankrupts  in  one  week  in  London :  how 
many  of  these  are  fraudulent,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  days  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure and  wasteful  extravagance,  the  crime  of  con- 
cealing property  is  one  of  frequent  commission.  The 
most  instructive  feature  in  Senior's  case  is,  that  his  ac- 
complice became  his  accuser.  It  would  greatly  diminish, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  annihilate  crime,  if  all  men  were 
imbued  with  the  belief,  **  that  he  who  would  plot  to  rob 
one  man,  is  not  likely  to  hesitate  at  betraying  another  :'' 
fellowship  in  crime  is  on  a  basis  that  must  always  en- 
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danger  fidelity.  No  necessity,,  however  urgent,  could 
ever  reconcile  us  to  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery 
or  fraud.  '^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed/'  is  an  implied  commandment  for  the 
formation  of  a  criminal  code.  It  has  been  proved  by 
experience  that  severe  punishments  do  not  diminish 
crime ;  and  even  if  it  did,  that  does  not  form  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  making  a  life  the  forfeit  of  a  theft  or  firaud. 
But  though  deprecating  the  severity  of  the  act  of  5th 
George  II.,  we  do  not  question  the  good  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  that  bill ;  they  thought  it  would  spread 
terror  amid  a  dass  of  (lenders,  who,  from  their  staticms, 
have  not  the  recklessness  of  confirmed  thieves,  and  that 
fear  would  thus  efiect  what  conscience  could  not :  this 
was  an  error,  and  years  of  experience  have  proved  it. 
The  blame,  therefore,  falls  on  those  who  sufier  such  an 
enactment  to  disgrace  our  code,  after  its  inutility  has 
become  apparent. 

The  crime  committed  by  Senior^  though  it  should  not 
have  brought  him  to  the  scafibld,  was  one  of  deliberate 
and  calculating  iniquity,  ope  most  dangerous  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  and  the  prevalence  of  which  must  tend 
to  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man,  and 
thus  render  internal  trade  nearly  a  dead  letter.  On  the 
continent  such  ofienders  are  imprisoned,  and  in  many 

E laces  forced  to  work  at  a  laborious  employ,  until  they 
ave  earned  the  amount  of  which  they  have  defrauded 
their  creditors. 


MALICIOUSLY  SHOOTING. 
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DAVID   LINLEY. 


The  pheasant  in  the  air. 

The  sparrow  on  the  bough. 
Are  both  the  Maker's  care» 

As  much,  vain  man,  as  thou* 

Amow. 

X  HE   upholders  of  universal  equality  Lave  always 

made  our  Game  Laws  a  subject  of  complaint.  Revolo** 
tionists  have  been  ever  apt  to  put  this  forward  as  one 
of  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  though  as  regards  the 
real  comfort  of  the  community^  the  subject  i^  unwortliy  of 
notice.  But  nature  has  implanted  in  man's  bosom  a 
love  of  right,  and  be  the  thing  contended  for  ever  so 
small,  the  wrong  is  deemed  the  same.  **  My  own  is 
mine  own,  be  it  ever  so  valueless,"  might  be  the  English- 
man's motto.  "  Heaven's  gifts — light,  air,  water,  and 
earth,"  say  some,  should  be  man's  possession  by  the  law 
of  nature ;  but  the  conventional  forms  of  society  have 
modified  these  distributions,  and  he  who  consents  to 
dwell  in  a  state  of  civilization  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
and  the  protection  found  in  it,  must,  in  return,  succumb 
to  its  rules.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  all  equalizers 
want  to  reduce  mankind  down  to  their  onm  level,  but  no 
lower:  the  possessor  of  £100  per  annum  would  fain 
share  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  his  yearly  income  of 
£30,000,  but  he  expresses  no  readiness  to  present  bis 
own  pittance  to  the  beggar  at  his  door,  and  take  up 
wallets  with  hiui. 

Granting,  as  a  general  principle,  that  what  heaven 
bestows  and  man  has  taken  no  care  to  improve,  should 
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be  general  property,  yet  we  find  no  excuse  in  this  sweep- 
ing* admission  for  poaching  or  poachers.  Where  are 
such  oflFences  committed?  Where  are  such  offenders 
found  ?  Not  on  commons  and  waste  lands,  the  property 
of  all ;  but  in  preserves  and  plantations,  the  private 
property  of  individuals.  We  cannot  see  why  the  Earl 
of  Essex  should  not  be  protected  against  a  trespasser,  as 
well  as  a  poorer  man.  If  the  most  indigent  farmer  in 
England  found  a  stranger  in  his  field,  he  would  think  it 
hard  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  driving  the  intruder 
thence ;  but  trespass  is  merely  the  preliminary  of  poach- 
ing, which,  when  committed  in  a  preserve,  is  a  direct 

robbery :  for  instance.  Lord  H creates  a  preserve, 

he  expends  a  considerable  sum  in  planting  covers,  &c. 
for  game^  and  also  in  food  for  them  ;  he  actually  places 
birds  there ;  and  their  young  become  as  much  his  pro- 
perty as  lambs  are  the  property  of  those  to  whom  the 
ewe  belongs.  "  But,"  say  some  arguers,  "  shooting  is 
an  enjoyment  that  ought  to  belong  equally  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor  ;**  to  this  we  have  one  reply^ — that  humanity 
forbids  us  to  consider  the  inflicting  pain  as  an  enjoyment. 
It  is  true  that  thousands  in  this  country,  and  in  every 
other,  shoot  less  for  the  sake  of  the  bird  than  the  sport ; 
but  this  is  an  evidence  of  the  brutality  that  may  be  en- 
gendered by  want  of  reflection.  Buying  pigeons  to 
shoot  at  them  for  wagers,  is  a  crime,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered so  by  every  properly  constructed  mind.  The 
shooting  of  birds  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  in  such 
light  alone  the  law  should  consider  it ;  and  it  is  little 
matter  who  upholds  the  contrary  :  those  who  make  the 
death  of  a  bird,  nay  of  an  insect,  a  matter  of  sport  or 
gambling  speculation,  commit  a  crime  that,  however 
slightly  it  may  be  regarded  here,  will  assuredly  be 
reckoned  for  hereafter.  We  know  this  doctrine  is  un- 
popular, but  we  also  know  that  it  is  just ;  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  truth  (however  unpalatable,)  is,  in  our 
minds,  of  far  greater  value  than  the  displeasure  it  may 
give  to  any  portion  of  society. 

Poaching  is  one  of  those  offences  that  invariably  in- 
volve violences  of  different  descriptions :    there  is  not  a 
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village  in  England  that  does  not  adduce  instances  of 
brutal  outrages*  Conflicts  of  the  most  sanguinary  de- 
scription continually  take  place,  and  we  have  some 
melancholy  records  of  the  brutality  evinced  by  game- 
keepers to  poachers,  and  visa  versa ;  amid  all  this,  the 
reflection  of  the  real  worthlessness  of  the  cause  of  these 
afllravs  will  intrude  itself.  Parliament  has  been  continu- 
ally  solicited  to  permit  the  sale  of  game,  and  this  step  it 
has  been  said  would  annihilate  poachers  and  poaching — 
it  would  not ;  it  would  cease  to  be  an  object  of  gain,  but 
it  would  still  remain  one  of  pleasure.  The  only  means 
of  effectually  preventing  poaching  must  be  the  diffusion 
of  that  truly  Christian  doctrine  that  tells  us  *' to  make  the 
torture  of  any  living  creature  a  portion  of  our  delight,'*  is 
crime.  When  men  awake  to  a  sense  of  this,  the  term 
"sportsman'*  will  become  obsolete — birds  will  be  killed 
as  sheep  are  now,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  humanity, 
and  the  operation  will  be  performed  by  men  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  slay  for  the  use  of  others.  We  are  aware 
this  anticipation  will  appear  Utopian  to  many — be  it  so ; 
the  jeer  of  levity  should  never  interrupt  the  promulgation 
of  truth.  But  we  have  already  trespassed  on  our  readers 
patience,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  Linley, 
a  man  who,  though  his  previous  habits  had  been  those 
of  industry,  for  the  indulgenceof  a  propensity  for  shoot- 
ing, trespassed  upon  Lord  Harewood*s  grounds;  and 
there,  under  strong  excitement,  committed  the  offence 
for  which,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1810,  he  was  put 
upon  his 

TRIAL. 

David  Linley,  of  Holbeck,  pleaded  **  Not  Guilty'* 
to  an  indictment  charging  him  with  maliciously  shooting 
at  Matthew  Nicholson,  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Harewood. 

Matthew  Nicholson  deposed  that  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1810,  he  was  ranging  the  woods  belonging  to 
his  lordship,  and  found  prisoner  attempting  to  shoot  a 
pheasant;  he  rushed  towards  and  attempted  to  seize  him ; 
prisoner  pushed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against  him,  and 
pulled  the  trigger ;  the  piece  flashed  in  the  pan ;  and 

2  L 
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witness  then  seized  prisoner.  On  examining^  the  gun, 
it  was  found  to  contain  large  shot. 

Several  witnesses  gave  prisoner  a  good  character,  and 
he  averred  in  his  defence,  that  he  touched  the  trigger 
unintentionally.  John  Smith,  £sq.  (one  of  defendant's 
witnesses,)  spoke  peculiarly  favourably  of  him,  and  in- 
terested the  court  strongly  in  his  behalf;  but  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  6r'ui%,"  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
death. 

This  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transport- 
ation.   . 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  settles 
the  point  as  to  the  intention  of  the  prisoner ;  but  in  con- 
sidering the  case  morally,  a  verdict  must  only  be  regardecl 
as  the  opinion  of  twelve  men,  fallible  as  ourselves : 
besides  it  is  certain  that  early  prejudices  prevent  men 
from  forming  an  unbiassed  judgment  on  certain  subjects. 
Amid  farmers  and  substantial  landholders  there  is  a 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  very  name  of  poachers.  This  is 
a  prejudice  of  infancy  that  grows  with  the  growth,  and 
too  often  influence  the  opinion  in  after  life.  A  jury  in 
such  a  case  are  apt  to  consider  what  a  desperate  poacher 
would  do,  rather  than  what  the  delinquent  in  question 
really  did.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  agitated  as  prisoner 
must  have  been,  might  unintentionally  have  touched  the 
trigger;  and  it  is  indeed  fair  to  presume  that  such  was 
his  case ;  forbad  he  intended  the  destruction  of  the  game- 
keeper, he  might  have  used  his  gun  as  a  weapon  of  attack, 
when  he  found  that  it  flashed  in  the  pan :  this  he  did 
not  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  surrenderea  himself  without 
any  opposition.  The  prisoner  was  tried  under  the  43rd 
of  George  III.  (Lord  Ellenborough's  act,)  for  maliciously 
shooting  at  Matthew  Nicholson;  and  that  act  having 
reference  to  the  design  of  a  criminal,  makes  the  offence 
of  shooting,  with  intention  to  wound  or  slay,  a  capital 
crime.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  we 
think  our  readers  will  a^ree  that  mercy  was  very  pro- 
perly extended  to  the  unfortunate  caljprit. 


MURDER. 
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JOSHUA    BEAUMONT. 


-I  held  her  yet, 


And  felt  the  last  low  quiver  of  exinteuoe 
Stilling  beoeath  my  grasp.    My  savage  hate 
W  as  gone ;  for  she  was  notbiog. 

Amon. 

L  HERE  are  instances  continually  presenting  them- 
selves of  men,  after  having  passed  their  lives  irreproach- 
ably,  and  even  reached  ttie  verge  of  the  grave,  being 
harried  on  by  some  irresistible  impulse  to  a  deadly 
criaie.  There  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system 
that  urges  many  to  do  things  as  bv  a  supernatural 
necessity ;  this  feeling  has  been  well  described  by  Lord 
Byron,  when  he  expresses  the  longing  Manfred  feels  to 
leap  down  a  precipice  as  he  gazes  from  its  height.  There 
are  other  countries,  where  nervous  disorders  are  more 
common  than  with  us,  but  there  is  no  land  where  their 
effects  are  more  terrible.  The  celebrated  Pennant,  who 
suffered  much  from  nervous  irritability,  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  a  wig,  and  never  entered  a  court  of  law 
without  feeling  a  desire  to  uncover  the  heads  of  judges 
and  barristers :  the  reason  of  this  singular  antipathy 
could  never  be  ascertained;  but  he,  in  his  letters,  describes 
as  at  times  being  so  strong  as  to  urge  him  to  snatch  the 
obnoxious  article  from  the  head  of  imy  one  he  met,  even 
though  his  own  life  might  be  endangered  by  the  apparent 
mdeness.  Many  persons  are  haunted  by  an  anticipation 
of  committing  crime.  Several  suicides  have  propnesied 
their  own  fate,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  these  asser- 
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tions  are  treated  lightly  by  mankind  in  general.  Spohr, 
a  German  writer,  speaking  of  some  unfortunate  who  died 
by  his  own  hand,  says,  "  It  was  the  dri^am  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  it  haunted  him  in  after  years ;  it  whispered  in  his 
hours  of  happiness ;  a  voice  was  always  telling  him 
*  Thou  wilt  be  a  suicide :'  he  knew  it ;  it  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  existence  ;  he  went  to  it,  as  the  fly  to  the 
flame ;  he  saw  it  was  destruction,  yet  was  lured  to  it  by 
irresistible  impulse.*'  This  has  been  treated  as  false 
philosophy  and  as  morbid  sentimentality  by  some  writers; 
but  facts  crowd  upon  facts,  and  support  the  probability 
of  such  a  state  of  nervous  sensation.  We  have  had,  in 
this  country,  more  than  one  instance  of  a  person  of  high 
rank  and  immense  fortune  having  a  propensity  for  theft, 
even  of  the  most  trifling  kind  :  a  disordered  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  amounting  on  that  point  to  insanity, 
was  undoubtedly  the  case.  We  have  remarked  before 
how  motiveless  almost  all  atrocious  crimes  invariably 
appear;  legal  enactments  cannot  regard  the  doctrine 
of  nervous.sensibility  ;  and  admitting  such  a  mitigatoi^ 
argument  would  be  injurious  to  society  at  large,  but  in 
recording  and  discussing  crime,  the  fact  of  such  an  in- 
firmity will  intrude  itself.  A  criminal  who  suflered  the 
penalty  of  the  law  in  Switzerland,  and  who  surrendered 
nimself  to  justice,  afibrds  a  striking  instance.  *^  I  was 
walking,'*  said  the  ofiender,  **  with  a  companion ;  we  had 
neither  enmity  nor  dislike ;  but  it  was  a  lonely  desolate 

Elace,  and  1  felt  that  I  could  murder  him  there ;  that 
e  was  helpless  and  in  my  power ;  the  thought  and  wish 
were  simultaneous,  and  I  stabbed  him.** 

Joshua  Beaumont  w^as  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  brought 
up  to  agriculture.  His  life  presented  no  mark  for  ca- 
lumny; he  was  of  sober,  industrious  habits,  and  peaceable 
disposition.  He  was  never  known  to  exhibit  any  in- 
temperate passion,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  by  no  means 
excitable  nature.  He  was  married,  and  the  father  of  a 
family.  He  knew  Lucy  Brooke;  (who,  in  the  year 
1810  was  about  56  years  of  age,  and  rather  infirm,)  he 
had  visited  her  often  ahd  always  conducted  himself 
towards  her  as  if  he  had  been  a  relative  rather  than  an 
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acquaintuice.  On  the  evening*  of  the  '25th  of  Jaly,  1810, 
he  was  retarning  home,  and  passing  Mr.  Brooke's  door^ 
he  paused',  entered  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
had  perpetrated  a  crime  for  which  he  was,  at  the  Summer 
Assizes  following,  put  upon  his 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  judge. 

Joshua  Beaumont,  of  Kirkheaton,  pleaded  **  Not 
Guilly^^  for  the  murder  of  Lucy  Brooke,  late  of  Almond- 
bory,  on  the  2dth  of  July,  1810. 

Jane  Asquith  lived  200  vards  from  deceased's 
honse;  knew  prisoner.  On  the  25th  of  July  he  called 
on  her  at  a  few  minutes  before  nine  at  night,  and  said 
be  was  going  home. 

George  Lodge  lived  about  100  yards  from  de- 
ceased's house;  went  on  the  night  named  at  9  o'clock  for 
a  light ;  found  the  door  half  open ;  saw  Lucy  Brooke ; 
saw  prisoner  there  with  her;  they  were  talking,  and 
appeared  friendly. 

Thomas  Cliff  passed  deceased's  house  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock  on  the  night  in  question  ;  heard  a  groan ; 
found  the  door  open,  looked  in,  and  saw  prisoner  getting 
up ;  deceased  was  lying  on  the  floor.  Prisoner  came 
out  and  witness  followed.  Prisoner  returned  and  lifted 
deceased  from  the  floor  to  the  bed,  saying,  **  She  was  like 
a  dead  pig  y 

Mary  Kaye  came  in  with  last  witness.  As  prisoner 
and  he  returned,  prisoner  said  to  deceased,  **  Get  up,  you 
lie  like  a  pig."     He  helped  her  on  to  bed. 

Cross-examined. — "  She  could  not  help  herself,  nor 
breathe,  nor  arty  thing." 

Mary  Gill  corroborated  this  evidence. 

Benjamin  Brooke,  son  to  deceased,  deposed  to  the 
state  of  his  mother.  She  had  a  large  lump  on  the  eye, 
half  the  size  of  his  fist,  her  hair  was  thrown  back,  and 
fall  of  ashes  and  cinders ;  her  face  covered  with  blood, 
and  the  fire  irons  were  all  scattered  about. 

Mr.  W.  Wilks,  surgeon,  deposed  that  on  dissecting 
deceased,  he  found  a  remarkable  fulness  or  turgency  of 
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the  blood  vessels,  as  if  she  had  died  from  suffocation  or 
strangulation. 

The  Pbisoneb  protested  his  ignorance  of  the  manner 
of  deceased's  death,  but  could  not  contravene  any  of  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses. 

Sib  Simon  Le  Blanc  summed  up,  and  a  verdict 
of  •*  Guilty**  was  immediately  returned. 

Beaumont  expressed  little  surprise  at  the  verdict,  and 
no  remorse  for  his  crime ;  and  on  the  20th  of  August 
he  was  executed,  and  his  body  given  for  dissection. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Though  Beaumont  did  not  publicly  admit  his  guilt,  he 
made  a  confession  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  He  stated 
that  as  he  was  going  home  on  the  night  in  question,  he 
had  no  idea  of  calling  at  Lucy  Brooke's ;  but  as  he 
passed  the  door,  he  felt  an  immediate  impulse  to  *'  go  in 
and  ill-use  her.**  What  the  nature  of  that  ill-usage  was, 
our  readers  must  conceive.  He  struck  the  deceased  with- 
out any  cause,  (savehismysteriousdesire  of  mischief,)  and 
compressed  her  throat  so  as  to  occasion  suffocation  :  he 
could  only  say  that  he  felt  a  pleasure  at  that  moment  in 
inflicting  pain. 

This  case  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  ones  that  can 
be  reduced  to  no  principle  of  human  action ;  but  from 
it  is  deducible  the  fact,  that  at  peculiar  moments  some 
evil  spirit  tempts  men  to  crimes  which  had  never  before 
occurred  to  them  ;  and  that  there  is  a  state  of  nervous 
sensation  in  which  to  cause  suffering,  becomes  a  sort  of 
dreadful  delight,  [t  is  an  appalling  fact,  that  insanity 
is  becoming  every  day  more  general ;  and  whether  it  is 
designated  as  nervous  disorder,  or  as  derangement, 
matters  little.  Beaumont's  case  is  one  that  naturally 
calls  up  a  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  offender.  His 
life  had  been  thitherto  blameless ;  his  victim  was  old  and 
infirm ;  she  offered  no  temptation  to  passion  ;  she  had 
given  no  cause  of  hate ;  he  was  urged  on  to  crime  by  an 
impulse  he  could  not  explain,  which  was  alike  mysterious 
ana  uncontrollable.  Such  an  offender  baffles  human 
enquiry,  and  it  must  rest  on  the  divine  fiat  alone  to  afiix 
truly  the  badge  of  goilt  or  innocence  to  him. 
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JAMES   WHITEHEAD. 


He  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindneu,  is  a  Wrbtch 
Whom  'inrere  basejlattery  to  call  a  Coward. 

ToBnr. 

L  HERE  is  no  passion  more  talked  of,  or  less  under- 
stood than  love  ;  it  is  seldom  defined,  because  every  one 
is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  it.  This  is,  indeed,  an  error : 
to  love  truly  is  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  another  being 
to  your  own,  a  task  almost  too  great  for  human  power. 
Allen,  the  philanthropist,  afforded  a  brilliant  instance 
of  this  purity  of  passion.  He  loved  a  young  lady  of* 
Bath  ;  she,  whilst  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to.ber, 
frankly  told  him  that  she  loved  another,  but  that  she 
knew  her  father  would  not  consent  to  hec  union  with 
that  person  on  account  of  his  poverty  :  Allen  instantly 
sought  this  being  out ;  presented  him  with  nearly  one 
ball  of  his  fortune,  and  thus  made  the  lady  happy  with 
the  real  object  of  her  cjioice  :  this  was  love  in  its  mopt 
exalted  state.  Gay,  who  knew  human  nature  well,  makes 
one  of  his  heroines  say  to  her  inamorata, ''  I  love  you 
so  well  that  1  could  rather  see  you  hanged  than  married 
to  another:'*  this  is  vulgar  passion — mistakenly  called 
love:  it  is  the  very  grossness  of  self  love,  that  only 
desires  an  object  in  proportion  to  its  pain  of  administer- 
ing to  our  gratification ;  thi^  was  the  sort  of  passion 
that  James  Whitehead  entertained.     He  was  an  un- 
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educated  man  in  humble  life,  and  when  scarcely  one  and 
twenty,  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Henden, 
in  Yorkshire :  there  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with, 
and  what  he  termed  an  affection  for,  Ann  Ochleton,  bis 
fellow-servant.  She  did  not  return  his  passion,  and 
this  drove  him  to  ferosity.*  he  threatened  her  with 
destruction  if  she  ever  married  any  one  but  him.  Ann 
soon  after  this  left  the  service  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  saw 
no  more  of  the  prisoner  until  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
mitted the  offence,  for  which  he  was,  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1811,  put  upon  his 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  judge. 

James  Whitehead  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty^'  to  an 
iudictment  charging  him  with  cutting  and  maiming 
Ann  Ochleton. 

Jane  OcHLETON,(Aunt  of  Ann,)  deposed  that  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1810,  she  was  walking  with 
her  niece  in  a  close,  and  they  met  prisoner ;  he  said  to 
Ann, "  Nancy,  how  do  you  do  ?  and  walked  with  them. 
Ann  said,  *^  If  you  mean  to  go  on  with  us,  1*11  go  home 
again.'*  Prisoner  then  left  them.  Witness  then  went 
to  milk  some  cows ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  prisoner 
came  up  to  them,  and  said  he  must  speak  to  Nancy 
alone.     She  was  unwilling,  and  we  rose  to  return  :  he 

said, '^  Stop,  d n  you,**  and  took  out  a  knife  and 

opened  it.  My  niece  ran  away  ;  prisoner  fbllowed  and 
threw  her  down.  Witness  said,  "  You  villain,  you  are 
going  to  take  her  life.**  He  said,."  Yes,  and  1*11  murder 
you,  and  then  there'll  be  nobody  to  tell.**  Witness  th«i 
ran  away. 

*  Instances  of  this  kind  become  everj  day  more  frequent ;  a  Manchester  paper 
for  Januaiy  has  the  following  paragraph  :•— 

"  Atkocious  Murder. — A  young  woman,  named  Turner,  was  murdered  near 
Chard  on  Monday  night  week.  Her  head  was  almost  severed  from  her  body,  and 
one  of  her  breasts  was  nearly  cut  off.  There  is  no  proof  a»  to  who  committed  these 
atrocities ;  but  a  man  who  formerly  made  a  criminal  attempt  upon  the  deceased, 
has  been  apprehended  on  suspicion,  and  it  is  alleged  that  a  pair  of  stockings  stained 
with  Uood  has  been  found  in  his  possession." 
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Isaac  Ellard,  on  the  day  named,  was  going  home; 
and  about  seven  o'clock  saw  Ann  Ochleton  running  and 

firisoner  parsuing  her.  She  cried  out  **  Save  my  life, 
ere*s  a  man  running  after  me  to  kill  me/'  Witness 
ealled  out  **  Holloa !  friend,  what  have  you  been  doing/' 
Prisoner  said,  **  Don't  be  frightened ;  I  don't  mean  to 
hart  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  Ann  Ochleton ;  and  I'll 
have  her  life  if  possible.  I  know  I  shall  be  hanged  for 
her;  so  I'll  go  to  the  gallows  and  be  hanged  like  a  dog. 
I  have  cut  her  throat;  and  if  I  hadn't  lost  my  knife  1 
should  have  killed  her.  Witness'  took  Ann  home  ;  she 
was  bleeding  profusely. 

Ann  Ochleton  corroborated  her  aunt's  statement. 
When  prisoner  had  thrown  her  down,  he  cut  her  in  the 
neck,  w  itness  wrenched  the  knife  from  him,  and  flung 
it  in  the  hedge.  Witness  then  ran  away,  and  met 
Isaac  EUard. 

Cross-examined. — Had  been  a  fellow-servant  with 
prisoner  at  Mr.  Brown's,  at  Hendon,  for  four  months. 
They  were  on  friendly  terms  ;  prisoner  wanted  witness 
to  marry  him ;  she  refused.  He  once  said,  **  Nancy, 
if  ever  thou  marries  any  other  man,  I'll  take  thee  life 
away." 

Mr.  John  Wrann,  surgeon,  described  the  wound 
as  being  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep  :  it  must  have  been  inflicted  by  a  sharp 
instrument;  it  was  right  across  the  windpipe.  Ann 
Ochleton  was  also  wounded  in  the  hands  ;  tnree  fingers 
on  one  hand  were  cut,  and  one  upon  the  other. 

Witnesses  were  heard  who  gave  prisoner  a  good 
character. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc  summed  up,  and  a  verdict 
of**  GtUUy^^  was  returned  instanter.  The  prisoner  was 
taken  from  the  bar  without  displaying  any  trepidation  : 
His  conduct  underwent  little  change,  and  he  sufiered 
the  penalty  of  the  law  without  any  marks  of  contrition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

We  have,  in  former  cases,  had  occasion  to  remark  the 

2  M 
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extreme  apathy  with  which  threats  are  r^arded.  H)ad 
Ann  Ochleton,  when  Wilkinson  told  her  that  if  she 
married  another  he  would  take  her  life,  applied  to  a 
ma^strate,  his  conduct  would  have  been  inquired  into, 
and  he  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  The  law  has 
provided  ample  punishment  for  threats^  when  accom« 
panied  with  extortion,  as  threatening  a  man  with  an 
accusation  for  a  capital  crime,  if  he  doed  not  g^ve  a 
certain  sum  to  the  intended  accuser :  the  punishment  is 
death.  Threatening  a  witness  with  future  dai^r  if  he 
or  she  gives  evidence  disagreeable  to  the  threatened,  is 
always  visited  by  great  severity.  Had  Ann  Ochleton 
applied  for  legal  assistance  ami  magisterial  interference, 
she  would  have  saved  herself,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
who  suffered  for  his  frantic  attempt.  Those  who  neg'- 
lect  to  enforce  the  law,  commit  a  breach  of  it*  It  is  for 
the  well-being  of  the  community  that  offenders  should 
be  brought  to  justice;  and  lenity  to  a  criminal  is 
generally  injustice  to  society. 

.  In  Whitehead's  case,  a  sort  of  appeal  was  made  to 
public  sympathy,  on  the  ground  of  his  inducement  to 
the  act ;  and  a  very  considerable  quaintity  of  nonsense 
was  uttered  as  to  the  **  phrensy  of  love  having  urged 
him  to  the  deed.**  What  these  reasoners  called  •*  love," 
^as,  in  fact,  merely  a  brutal  wish  for  his  own  gratifik^a* 
tion,  without  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  object  of 
the  assumed  affection.  The  only  redeeming  circumstance 
in  the  case  was,  the  utter  self-abandonmedt  of  the  culprit, 
after  the  commission  of  the  deed ;  he  yielded  witlHHit  a 
struggle,  and  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  death. 
The  resolution  and  moral  courage  he  displayed  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  better  cause. 

Until  the  year  1660  there  was  no  express  act  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  cutting  and  maiming  others ; 
but  these  cases  come  under  the  head  of  assaults.  About 
the  time  we  have  named,  certain  political  disturbances 
gave  rise  to  a  set  of  desperados  who  termed  themselves 
"  Mohocks,'*  and  who,  sometimes  in  spite,  and  at  other 
periods  for  brutal  sport,  maimed  ana  disfigured  those 
whom  they  encountered.    Sir  JohjSk  Coven  try ,  during 
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the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  assaulted  by  a  mob  of 
these  wretches,  who  slit  his  nose  and  cut  off  his  lips : 
in  consequence  of  this  atrocious  outrage,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  making  this  a  capital  offence ;  but 
that  act  being  very  obscure  and  ill-drawn.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  brought  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  which  passed 
both  houses,  and  has  ever  since  been  distinguished  as 
''Lord  Ellcnborough^s  Act." 

A  case  has  lately  occurred  that  involved  a  curious 
question.  Two  "boys  quarrelling,  they,  in  their  contest, 
broke  a  glass,  with  a  piece  of  which  one  struck  at  the 
other  and  severed  some  artery,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  boy  bled  so  profusely  as  to  endanger  his  life.  Whilst 
in  the  hospital,  an  indictment  was  preferred  against  the 
offender  for  cutting  and  maiming.  Subsequently  to  the 
preparation  of  the  indictment,  and  prior  to  the  trial,  the 
boy  died.  The  indictment  was  then  abandoned,  and  one 
for  manslaughter  preferred  :  on  the  trial  of  which,  as  the 
BUigeon  could  not  swear  that  the  boy  died  in  consequence 
•f  the  wound  inflicted,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  When 
4he  indictment  for  cutting  and  maiming  was  prepared, 
donbts  arose  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
diat  the  wounds  were  inflicted  by  ''  a  sharp  instruments*^ 
which,  said  the  counsel  consulted,  ''  signifies  or  implies 
«  luiife,  sword,  dagger,  &c. ;''  and  in  all  probability  a 
piece  of  looking-glass  would  not  be  thought  to  come 
under  tt^  denomination.  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  silly  precision  observed  in  our  courts  of  l^slation, 
•upon  terms  instead  of  thinas.  Any  weapon  that  inflicts 
acot,  ought  to  be  within  me  meaning  ot  the  Act* 
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AH  look'd  BO  gay,  io  sweet,  so  fair. 
There  was  no  thought  of  pain  or  care : 
DeoeitfuV  calm — that  proepectfled. 
And  guilt  imd  sorrow  frown'd  instead. 

Anom. 

Ml  he  crime  of  which  this  narrative  treats,  was  once 

considered  a  capital  offence  ;  the  wisdom  of  tlie  present 
age  haSy  however,  awarded  it  a  different  station  in  the 
statute  book.  It  is  evident  that  the  crime  is  less  dis* 
astrous  in  its  consequence  when  the  criminal  is  a  female; 
the  man  who  has  been  thus  deceived,  has  only  the  loss 
of  a  worthless  woman  to  deplore ;  but  a  woman,  who 
has  been  a  victim  to  a  bigamist,  has  her  prospects  blight- 
ed probably  for  ever.  She  is,  perhaps,  left  vrith  offspring 
who  claim  no  father;  her  character  is  suUied,  for  the 
unthinking  will  not  discriminate  between  misfortune 
and  guilt,  and  her  happiness  is  entirely  wrecked.  Biga- 
^Yf  ^y  &  Juan,  is  morally  violation  without  violence,  and 
we  can  scarcely  think  the  highest  punishment  of  the  law 
too  severe  for  an  extreme  case.  Transportation  for  life 
is  now  the  greatest  punishment ;  and  tiiis  was  recently 
awarded  to  a  wretch,  who  had  married  six  wives. 

Mary  Waring,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  bom  about 
the  Year  1787  :  she  was  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
became  a  wife  in  1807.  Soon  after  her  marriage,  her 
husband  Edward  commenced  a  series  of  ill-usage.  He 
passed  his  time  in  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  com* 
pany,  and  denied  her  even  the  necessaries  of  life.     It  is 
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difficult  to  say  what  line  of  conduct  an  ill-fated  woman 
should  pursue,  under  such  circumstances :  an  application 
to  a  ma^strate  for  protection  is  a  thing  disaneeable  to 
a  timid  woman,  nor  are  the  allowances  made  in  such 
cases  generally  adequate  to  the  real  want  of  the  applicant, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  parties.  Mrs.  Waring  re- 
solved on  partings  from  her  husband ;  she  did  so,  and 
&lling  into  a  common  error,  imagined  that  that  compact 
which  was  made  by  mutual  consent,  could  be  also  so 
dissolved.  Accordingly,  in  1815,  she  intermarried  with 
one  Sheard.  No  sooner  had  this  taken  place  than  her 
husband.  Waring,  who  had  previously  desired  her  to 
marry  again  if  she  chose,  commenced  the  prosequition,  on 
which  she,  at  the  Autumn  Assizes  of  Yorkshire,  was 
brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  judge. 

Mary  Waring  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty''  to  an  indictment 
cbai^ng  her  with  intermaiTying  with  Samuel  Sheard, 
of  JMurfield,  during  the  life  time  of  Edward  Waring,  her 
husband. 

Several  Witnesses  proved,  that  in  the  year  1807  the 
prisoner  was  married  to  Edward  Waring,  at  Walmfield 
church. 

William  Heap. — I  know  prisoner ;  I  was  present 
at  her  Marriage  in  1807 ;  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Waring ;  he  is  yet  living ;  I  saw  him  within  the  last 
week. 

Witnesses  then  came  forward  and  proved  that  prisoner 
was  married  on  the  15th  of  April,  1815,  to  Samuel 
Sheard,  at  Mirfield  church. 

Abram  Sheard  proved  this  marriage. 

The  Prisoner  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  ill-usage 
in  her  defence.  She  stated  that  her  husband,  Edward 
Waring,  had  grossly  ill-used  her,  had  actually  thrown 
her  into  the  canal,  and  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  her 
extrication  from  it;  that  he  had  often  cut,  bruised,  and 
maltreated  her;  and  that  at  last  he  turned  her  out  of 
doors.     She  had  seperated  from  him  in  the  early  part  of 
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•1811,  and  since  then  he  had  contribated  nothing  to  her 
support,  and  had  sent  her  word  she  might  marry  i^ain 
if  she  choose,  as  he  intended  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Williams — My  lord,  I  am  council  for  this  iU- 
fated  woman ;  and  will,  with  yoar4ordship*s  permission, 
call  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  her  assertion ;  and  also 
Ibat' Samuel  Sheard  well  knew  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
iiage^  that  Edward  Waring  was  living. 

§iR  Simon  Le  Blanc. — I  cannot  admit  such 
e^dence.  Waring  could  not,  by  his  permission,  in- 
demnify her  against  the  consequences  ot  an  illegal  act. 
The  other  circumstances  are  mitigatorv ;  but  do  not 
involve  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

A  verdict  of  "  Guilty^*  was  return^. 

Mr.  Williams,  on  Mr.  Maud's  application  for  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  rose  and  said, ''  I  trust  such  costs  vnll  not 
be  allowed ;  as  this  prosecution  is  one  of  animosity.'' 

Sir  Simon  lie  Blanc.*— The  question  of  costs  is  not 
with  the  prisoner,  but  the  county ;  for  the  county  must 
fiay  them  if  awarded :  in  this  case  they  shall  not  be 
allowed.  Edward  Waring  has  instigated  this  prosecntion 
with  malicious  motives. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  six  months 
imprisonment  was  thought  to  meet  the  offence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  that  punishment  was  awarded. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

There  can  >be  no  greater  proof  of  malignant  depravity 
than  that  displayed  by  Waring  in  this  case.  Lillo  has 
powerfully  said,  ^^The  worst  we  know  of  the  devil  is, 
^t  he  first  tempts  man  to  crime,  and  then  betrays  him 
to  punishment ;  and  this  was  precisely  the  case  which, 
by  the  evidence,  was  made  out  against  this  man.  He 
had  forsaken  his  wife,  therefore  could  not  plead  outraged 
affection  for  his  excuse.  His  conduct  forms  one  of  the 
cold-blooded  instances  of  heattless  depravity,  that,  hap- 
pily  for  human  nature,  occur  but  seldom.  In  sod^  con- 
duct cowardice  combines  vrith  crime ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  we  most  incline  to  despise^  or  detest  the 
perpetrator. 
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Mary  Waring  was  a  wronged  woman ;  bat  she  sought 
to  right  herself  by  breaking  the  law  instead  of  appending 
toity,  and  she  suffered  accordingly.  At  the  same  time 
we  feel  bound  to  savy  that  the  defective  nature  of  our 
lnws  extenuate  h^  offence.  Divorce  is  to  be  obtained  by 
the  richf  as  if  it  was  luxury  reserved  for  them  alone ; 
vhikt  a  poor  man  or  woman,  unhappily  marriedi  has  no. 
ledresa  against  the  derelictions  of  his  partner :  this  is  not 
^^1  and  impartial  justice*  If  divorces  are  to  be  per* 
ipittedat  all,  they  should  not  need  riches  to  obtain  them,, 
bat  the  road  should  be  open  equally  to  the  lowly  and* 
the  high-bom. 


CONSPIRACY. 
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HENRY  HUNT,  JOHN  KNIGHF,^ 

AND  OTHERS. 


Hark  !  heard  you  not  that  dreadful  crj. 
That  woke  the  idr  and  rent  the  sky; 

*  ♦  * 

Tit  a  sair  day,  when  oor  ain  swoidt 
MuBt  carve  our  brothers  hearts. 

Amid  the  many  uprisings  of  the  strong  against  the 

weak,  of  powerful  oppression  ag^ainst  defenceless  poverhr^ 
ihe/'  Manchester  Massacre/*  as  it  has  been  justly 
termed,  will  ever  remain  the  most  dreadful  and  remark* 
able  instance.  It  is  very  well  for  ministers  and  dependants 
to  talk,  of  ^*  mistaken  notions/'  of  ^'  good  intent,'*  and 
^' 0¥er«-exerted  zeal/'    but  it  is  the  duty  of  hUtor^  to 
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ciall  murder  by  its  right  name.  The  cry  of  slaughtered 
wretches,  the  roar  of  an  indignant  nation,  long  since 
stamped  the  character  of  the  htal  event  of  the  16th  of 
August/lSlO,  as  a  wanton  attack  by  an  armed  force  upon 
a  body  of  Englishmen,  employed  in  a  justifiable  and 
necessary  measure,  i.  e— the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
presented. We  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  that 
dreadful  day,  but  reserve  our  remarks  for  the  conclusion* 
of  this  article.  We  need  only,  as  prefatory  matter, 
state  that  Henry  Hunt  attended  the  meeting  on  the  day 
we  have  named ;  that  a  dreadful  outrage  occurred,  and 
that  he,  with  others,  were  committed  to  prison,  and  tried 
at  the  York  Assizes  for  1820,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
—March  16th,  1820. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayjley  took  his  seat. 

Henry  Hunt,  John  Knight,  Joseph  Johnson, 
John  Th  acker  Saxton,  Samuel  Bamford, 
Joseph  Healey,  James  Moorhouse,  Robert 
Jones,  George  Swift,  and  Robert  Wylde, 
were  placed  at  the  bar. 

Immediately  before  the  judge  entered,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Moorhouse,  and  the  other  defendants,  with  Mr.  Pearson 
as  their  solicitor,  took  their  seats  at  the  barristers'  table. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ethelstone,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay,  Mr. 
Sylvester,  Mr.  Hulton,  Coloned  L'Estrange,  Colonel 
Fletcher,  and  the  rest  of  the  Manchester  magistrates, 
were  also  in  the  throng ;  but  such  as  were  subpoenaed 
as  witnesses  were  ordered  out  of  court,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  until  they  were  csdled  upon  for  examination. 
Witnesses  on  both  sides  withdrew  by  order  of  the  court. 
Lord  Howden  was  also  present. 

At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  littledale  read  the  Indictment, 
which  charged  the  defendants  with  '^  a  conspiracy  to 
alter  the  legal  frame  of  the  government  and  constitution 
of  these  realms,  by  force  and  threats,  and  with  meeting 
tumultnonsly  at  Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  August 
last,  with  60,000  persons,  armed  with  sticks,  which  they 
carried  on  their  shoulders  like  fire-arms,  and  with  bearing' 
flags  and   banners,  on    which  were  inscriptions  and 
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devices  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
labjects  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.** 
There  were  several  counts,  varying  the  form  of  the 
indictmenty  but  in  substance  implicating  the  accused  in 
a  conspiracy  agfainst  the  state. 
All  the  defendants  pleaded  ''  Not  Guilty ^ 
Mr.  Scarlett  opened  the  case.  After  stating  that  the 
case  had  been  referred  to  a  Yorkshire  jury,  to  avoid  the 
prgadice  that  might  arise  from  local  circumstances  in  a 
Lancashire  one,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  charge 
arose  out  of  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  month 
of  August  last,  in  the  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The 
parties  were  accused  of  having  convened  a  meeting  at 
Manchester,  the  object  of  which  was  to  excite  fear  and 
terror  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  occured  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
were  matter  of  evidence,  and  would  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  projects  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
clings.  The  individuals  who  appeared  before  tnem 
as  defendants  were  singled  out  as  havmg  been  among  the 
leaders  of  those  who  assembled  at  the  meeting  alluded 
to.  With  respect  to  public  meetings  in  general,  it  was 
requisite  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  outset,  as  to 
his  conception  of  what  constituted  a  legal  assembly  in 
this  country.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  privilege  of  the 
people  of  England,  stating  the  proposition  in  a  broad 
and  unqualifi^  manner,  when  they  suffered  under  any 
^evance,  to  assemble  at  a  public  meeting,  and  to  pursue 
the  lawful  mode  of  address.  But  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion was  not  of  this  description :  it  was  ot  a  nature 
unknown  to  the  constitution.  In  former  times  it  was 
customary  for  counties,  towns,  districts,  or  particular 
classes  of  individuals,  united  by  one  common  interest,  in 
the  pursuit  of  one  common  object,  to  meet  together. 
Thus,  for  instance,  where  a  particular  trade  was  affected 
by  a  particular  law,  the  parties  interested,  met  to  petition 
for  its  repeal.  If  a  particular  class  of  persons  were 
oppressed  by  any  grievance,  they  also  assembled  together 
to  petition  tor  its  removal.  If  a  lord-lieutenant,  or  the 
high-sheriff  of  a  county,  were  informed  that  the  free* 

2  N 
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holders  had  to  complain  of  something  that  operated 
against  their  interests,  the  practice  of  the  constitution 
enabled  him  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning either  the  throne  or  the  parliament.  But  he  had 
never  heard  it  stated  My  any  lawyer,  and  he  trusted  he 
should  neveffhear  it  decided,  that  it  was  right,  sanctioned 
either  by  the  law  or  the  constitution  of  this  land,  for 
any  person  who  pleased  to  call  all  the  people  of  England 
together  in  one  place,  there  to  discusss  political  measures, 
and  to  lay  down  particular  modes  by  which  they  might 
obtain  redress.  He  would  tell  them  why  such  a  pro- 
ceeding could  not  be  legal.  No  man  could  deny  that 
the  grqat  physical  force  of  every  community  consisted 
in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  those  who  looked  for  the 
most  extended  reform,  admitted  that  all  power  and  all 
right  were  derived  from  the  meetings  of  the  people  at 
large.  Therefore  it  was  clear  that  the  people,  when  they 
met  to  frame  the  ground-work  of  a  constitution,  went 
back  to  the  origin  of  society,  and  annihilated  that  state 
of  things  which  had  previously  existed.  Let  it  be 
imagined  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  met  together 
to  discuss  public  affairs,  and  to  take  into  their  own  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  they  might  deem  proper  for 
the  alteration  of  the  existing  order  of  things — It  was 
evident,  as  all  power  and  right  were  derived  from  the 
people,  that  they  would  in  that  case  resume  their  original 
functions,  and  the  government  must  be,  for  the  time,  dis- 
solved. Hence  it  followed,  beyond  all  controversy,  that 
public  meetingsof  the  people,  without  any  legal  foundation, 
whether  they  assemble  from  their  own  private  will  or 
under  the  direction  of  some  demagogue,  who  for  a  time 
possessed  some  influence  over  their  minds,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect,  by  such  means  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  might  think  proper,  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country  could  not  be  a  lawful  assem- 
bly, as  the  constitution  at  present  exisited.  If  they 
could  suppose  a  case — of  which  indeed  modem  times 
gave  no  example — a  case  in  which  a  vast  number  took 
a  part  in  the  government,  it  would  not  shake  his  position. 
History  told  them  that  Athens  was  the  most  perfect 
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specimto  of  a  republican  government.  There  SOyOOO 
citizens  met  to  discuss  matters  of  state.  But  as  this 
was  a  component  part  of  the  government  itself,  as  it 
was  interwoven  with  their  system,  such  a  meeting  was 
ondoobtedly  constitational.  But  even  at  Athens,  free' 
1A  its  constitution  was  with  respect  to  the  citizens,  who 
were  allowed  to  express  their  opinions  on  questions 
affecting  the  state,  still  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  consigned  to  slavery,  and  were  not  allowed  to  in- 
terfere in  the  business  of  the  state.  These  were  all  the 
remarks  he  would  offer,  to  point  their  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  meeting  which  they  were  called  on  to 
consider.  He  took  it  in  the  outset  as  a  principle  not  to 
be  contested,  that  the  people  of  England  had  a  right  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  grievances, 
when  those  meetings  had  no  factious  disturbance  in  view, 
and  were  not  intended  to  alarm  the  minds  of  peaceable 
and  moderate  men. 

Mr.  Scarlett  then  spoke  of  the  defendants,  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Hunt  w^as  too  notorious  to  need  any 
particularization :  he  proceeded — John  Knight  had 
formerly  been  in  business :  his  occupation  had  latterly 
been  that  of  an  itinerant  orator.  Joseph  Johnson  was 
a  brushmaker,  residing  in  or  near  Manchester,  and  he 
believed  was  also  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  meet- 
ings. Of  John  Saxton,  all  the  description  which  he 
had  was,  that  he  was  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
the  office  of  a  paper  called.  The  Manchester  Observer. 
Joseph  Healey  was  an  apothecary.  James  Moorhouse 
was  a  coachmaster,  residing  at  Stockport.  George 
Swift  carried  on  the  business  of  a  shoemaker,  at  Man- 
chester. Of  Robert  Wylde  he  knew  nothing,  but  that 
he  lived  near  Ashton-under-Line.  Samuel  Baniford 
and  Robert  Jones  were  individuals  in  humble  circum- 
stances. In  June,  1819,  a  meeting  took  place  in  Smith- 
field,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  meeting,  that 
Mr.  Hunt  was  invited  to  preside  at  one  at  Manchester. 
A  meeting  was  first  proposed  for  the  9th,  but  ultimately 
fixed  for  the  16th.  Mr.  Scarlett  proceeded  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hunt  had  required  a  sort  of  popularity  ui  iVie  Vo^w 
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of  Manohestety  which  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  man  to 
do  who  headed  amob^aiid  spoke  the  language  of  sedition ; 
he  proceeded  to  mature  the  plan  of  the  meeting.  The 
magistrates  now  received  information,  on  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  act.  They  were  informed  that  move- 
ments had  taken  place  among  the  people  composing  the 
immense  population  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester, 
in  the  dead  hour  of  the  nigbti  five,  six,  and  even  ten 
miles  off,  which  were  of  a  nature  quite  unprecedented. 
The  magistrates  thought  it  necessary  to  take  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace :  they  felt  that  the  calling 
of  a  meeting  by  a  person  who  bad  no  connexion  with 
the  town,  who  had  no  property  in  or  about  it,  was  likely 
to  lead  to  serious  mischief.  They  determined  to  ward 
off  the  evil;  and  the  prudence  of  their  determination 
appeared  evident  when  they  were  informed,  that  on  the 
15th  of  August,  in  the  night  time,  a  number  of  persons 
assembled  at  a  place  called  White  Moss,  and  had  been 
observed  going  through  the  evolutions  of  military  dis- 
cipline in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one,  who  had  seen 
soldiers  performing  their  exercise,  could  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  persons  thus  employed  had  some  ulterior 
object  in  training  at  such  an  hour.  The  two  persons 
who  gave  the  information,  drew  near  to  these  individuals 
<^-so  near  that  they  were  discovered  and  pursued ;  they 
were  followed  by  bodies  of  men  detached  from  the  main 
body,  and  when  overtaken  were  beaten  most  unmercifuUy. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  August,  it  appeared  that 
bodies  were  seen  advancing  towainds  Manchester  from 
various  places,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  that  town.  They  were  provided  with 
banners,  and  they  marched  upon  Manchester  with  all  the 
regularity  of  an  army.  From  Rochdale,  from  Lees, 
from  Middleton,  from  Oldham,  from  Stockport,  and  from 
many  other  places,  the  town  of  Manchester  was,  in  fact, 
surrounded  by  an  immense  force,  who  appeared  as  if 
going  to  invade  it.  The  mob  passed  the  house  of  one 
Murray,  a  constable,  who,  on  the  previous  day,  had  been 
met  by  a  mob  and  ill-us^ ;  on  passing  his  house  they 
gave  loud  huzzas.    At  1 1  o'clock,  Hunt  and  party  came 
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10  an  open  barouche*  Saxton^  Swift,  Eiiighty  and  all  the 
KBmimng  defendants,  were  employed  in  preparing 
hustings  for  Mr.  Hnnt.  The  magistrates  determined 
diat  a  une  of  constables  should  be  formed  from  the  house 
in  which  they  assembled,  to  the  cart  on  which  the  hust- 
ings were  formed ;  and  it  would  be  proved,  that  when 
those  parties  found  that  the  constables  approached  so 
near  to  them,  they  caused  the  hustings  to  be  removed 
fifteen  taids  farther  back ;  and  the  mob  formed  in  great 
vtrengtn  around  the  waggon,  in  order  to  protect  it« 
Speeches  were  made  by  two  or  three  of  those  whom  he 
had  mentioned,  particularly  by  Jones,  who  said  it  was  tho 
direction  of  the  committee  (so  that  there  was,  it  seemed, 
a  committee)  that  they  should  take  close  order  till  Mr. 
Hunt  came.  They  were  then  to  open  and  let  him  pass, 
after  which  they  were  to  close  immediately ;  and  they 
were  to  take  particular  care  not  to  let  any  but  friends 
enter,  as  their  enemies  were  abroad.  Most  of  the  parties 
when  they  approached  were  provided  with  large  sticks, 
which  they  shouldered  and  brandished  as  they  marched 
along.  They  were  all  provided  with  ensigns  and  banners, 
and  advanced  either  six  or  four  abreast,  with  a  firm 
military  step,  and  presenting  every  appearance  of  troops 
upon  their  march.  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Peter'a 
area,  the  word  of  command  was  given,  and  they  wheeled 
off  with  perfect  regularity,  and  took  the  ground  as  if 
trained  to  military  precision.  Mr.  Scarlett  enumemted 
the  banners  borne  by  the  mob ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
call  his  witnesses : — 

Thomas  Tiddler  spoke  to  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  at 
Manchester,  as  did  other  witnesses. 

Henry  Lomas,  who  kept  the  White  Lion  at  Stock- 
port, and  was  one  of  the  yeomanry,  was  put  into  the  box. 
Was  on  the  ground  on  the  day  named. 

Q.  You  had  on  your  uniform,  and  was  armed  ? 

A.  I  had  on  my  imiform  and  had  sword  and  pistols. 

Q.  Did  the  people  march  in  military  order  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  marching  in  array,  except  among  the 
yeomanry  and  soldiers,  no  invasion  of  Manchester ;  but 
I  saw  flags  and  banners. 
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Q.  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  on  the  ground  ? 

A.  I  was  at  St,  Peter's  field  betwixt  one  and  two 
o'clock y  and  remained  perhaps  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  transacted  ? 

A.  I  saw  nothing  particular  but  the  people  running 
one  way  or  another. 

Q.  What  did  the  Cheshire  yeomanry  do  ? 

A.  The  Cheshire  yoemanry  remained  still  j  they  cut 
nobody,  though  I  saw  some  people  down. 

Q.  Did  not  the  cutting  the  people  down  attract  your 
attention  ? 

A.  It  did  not  attract  my  particular  attention. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  who  it  was  that  smote  the  people  ?* 

A.  I  cannot  say  who  cut  the  people. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Stockport  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  I  left  Stockport ;  it 
might  be  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  :  between  that  and 
one,  I  was  where  captain  Newton  choosed  to  take  me  in 
the  neighbouring  country. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  while  the  people  were  en- 
deavouring to  get  away  ? 

A.  The  Stockport  troop  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  people. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  of  the  flags  ? 

A.  I  saw  some  flags  which  our  cavalry  had  in  their 
hands ;  how  they  came  into  their  hands  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Stockport  troop  get  a  few  flags  ? 

A.  Some  colours  got  into  our  hands;  two,  [  believe; 
but  how,  I  don't  know.  We  took  back  one  of  the  flags 
to  Stockport.     I  never  saw  it  since. 

Q.  Were  your  swords  drawn  or  sheathed  when  you 
came  upon  the  ground  ? 

A.  Our  swoids  were  drawn  before  we  came  upon  the 
ground,  by  order  of  our  officers.  When  we  got  to  the 
ground,  the  people  were  all  running  sway  except  a  few 
— we  halted  at  the  instant,  and  dispersed  nobody ;  I  saw 
no  resistance  made  to  the  Stockport  troop ;  saw  persons 
going  to  the  meeting,  but  not  in  battle  array.  I  saw 
nothing  to  call  for  the  interference  of  our  troop.     We 
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were  formed  to  the  left  of  the  15th,  but  not  in  sight  of 
the  hustings,  nor  could  I  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
turnpike  road. 

.  John  Chadwick  deposed  to  Hunt's  entering  Man- 
cbeater,  on  the  9th;  He  came  in  with  Sir  C.  Wolseley, 
and  other  three  hundred  people  were  with  him.  Hunt 
cried  ''Shout,  shout/'  He  repeated  that  till  he  got 
opposite  the  Observer  office,  there  they  stopped,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  whirled  his  hat,  and  the  people  near  him 
shouted,  and  the  others  joined.  They  appeared  to  un- 
derstand him ;  they  then  went  on  to  Johnson's  house^ 
and  shouted  again ;  Mr.  Hunt  said,  ''Three  times  three." 
This  was  opposite  St.  Michael's  church  ;  he  then  told  the 
people  to  come  on  one  side,  and  he  would  tell  them  his 
errand  to  Manchester;  he  then  drawed  his  gig  on  one 
side,  and  said  that  he  had  been  invited  to  Manchester  by 
the  Manchester  committee,  and  that  he  and  his  gig,  and 
his  political  bob  (his  horse)  had  set  out  together ;  he 
had  come  as  far  as  Coventry,  where  he  saw  the  Courier 
newspaper,  which  stated  that  the  Manchester  magistrates 
had  put  down  the  reformers  at  Manchester,  and  that  he 
(Hunt)  would  be  afraid  to  show  his  face  there,  as  they 
would  make  him  smell  gunpowder.  Afterwards  he 
said,  that  he  had  seen  the  proclamation  at  BuIIocksmithy, 
and  such  a  proclamation  never  came  from  a  shop-board 
of  tailors :  he  also  added,  that  he  would  have  the  Courier 
to  know  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  gunpowder :  he  then 
tamed  to  the  Stockport  people,  and  said,  he  hoped  to 
see  them  all  on  the  16th,  and  that  they  would  bring  as 
many  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  as  they  could  with 
them.  Witness  knew  where  White-moss  was ;  on  the 
15th  of  August  he  got  there  before  daylight;  White- 
moss  is  about  five  miles  from  Manchester.  There  was 
a  great  number,  about  two  or  or  three  hundred  at  first, 
but  they  hept  increasing  all  the  morning.  They  came 
from  different  roads ;  witness  went  there  from  curiosity  ; 
they  fell  in  ranks,  like  soldiers,  when  the  horn  was  blown. 
This  was  about  daylight;  witness  also  fell  in.  The 
people  fell  in  to  the  companies  belonging  to  the  place 
they  came  from.    Every  company  had  a  person  to  comr 
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mand  it;  thev  tlien  marched  about  the  field  for  tw6 
hours ;  and  when  the  word  was  given  to  fire  they  clapped 
their  hands. 

The  foUo wing  morning  the  business  of  the  court  com- 
menced at  9  o'clock ;  and  Wflliam  Nobris  was  ex- 
aminedy  and  made  a  statement  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  I  am  a  weaver.  Last  August  saw  groups  of  people 
near  Middleton.  Bamford  was  among  them.  Early 
on  the  16th  of  August,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  saw 
many  hundreds  of  people  put  into  regular  form  at  Mid- 
dletou,  with  two  nags ;  twenty-five  men  were  in  each 
section.  I  know  not  who  formed  them  into  sections, 
nor  how  many  there  were,  but  there  certainly  was  a 
large  number  collected  that  day  in  the  township— two 
or  three  thousand  at  least.  They  marched  off  four  a- 
breast,  after  being  first  drawn  into  the  form  of  a  square, 
in  the  inside  of  which*  was  placed  a  chair,  in  which 
Samuel  Bamford  stood,  and  said,  'Friends  and  neighbours, 
I  have  a  few  words  to  relate :  you  will  march  off  this 
place  quietly,  not  to  insult  any  one,  but  rather  take  an 
insult ;  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  disturbance  or 
any  to  do ;  if  there  is,  it  will  be  after  we  come  back— 
there  is^no  fear,  for  the  day  is  our  own.'  I  did  npt  hear 
bim  say  any  thing  more.  He  got  off  the  chair,  and 
spread  laurel  among  the  men  who  were  to  command  the 
sections ;  they  put  it,  some  into  their  breast,  others  in 
their  hats.  It  was  after  this  they  marched  four  a-breast. 
Before  they  went  away,  a  lai^e  number  of  people  came, 
also  arranged  in  form,  fix)m  Rochdale,  with  a  band  of 
music  before  them,  and  bearing  two  flags,  which  had  an 
inscription,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it.  Both  bodies,  which 
were  nearly  of  equal  numbers,  joined,  and  then  went  off 
together,  each  with  a  cap  of  liberty.  The  men  had  no- 
thing in  their  hands  but  bits  ofswitcheSy  or  'small  sticks. 
Before  that  day  I  saw  the  Middleton  people  forming 
and  arranging,  both  in  the  fields  and  high  roads.  Bam- 
ford was  with  them  different  times.  On  the  8th  of 
August  they  talked  of  a  row  at  Manchester,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  anv  of  the  defendants  were  there.  On 
the  16th  Bamford  was  in  the  fixmt  of  the  people.    I 
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know  John  Whitworth,  who  was  a  private  in  the  6th 
ic^'ment  of  foot ;  he  was  drilliDg  the  men,  but  not  on 
the  16th  of  August.  John  Hay  ward,  who  was  a  private 
in  the  16th  dragoons,  was  doing  the  same." 

Cross-examined  by  Bamford — I  am  swearing  the 
whole  truth.  I  did  not  see  who  put  the  men  in  form  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th ;  but  1  saw  you  address  them 
fro)ai  the  chair,  and  heard  you  recommend  them  to  be 
peaceable,  and  did  understand  you  wished  them  to  con- 
tinue so  the  whole  day.  There  were  two  flags,  but  I 
heard  you  say  nothing  of  what  they  were  to  serve  for. 
1  was  only  a  dozen  yards  from  you,  and  I  think  I  could 
very  well  bear  what  you  said.  I  do  not  recollect  your 
saying,  that  when  you  got  to  Manchester,  every  man 
was  to  remain  around  his  own  banner ;  nor  that  they 
were  to  return  home  quiefly  and  orderly  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  that  if  any  stragglei*s  were  on  the 
ground  they  were  not  to  form  with  them. 

This  witness  was  also  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  seen  the  **  Odd-fellows,'^ 
and  other  societies  march,  on  many  occasions,  in  the 
manner  described. 

John  Faton  examined — I  live  at  Middleton,  and 
am  a  plumber  and  glazier.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  August  1  saw  a  great  many  people  assembling,  and 
Samuel  Bamford  among  them,  and  in  front.  They  had 
music  and  flags,  (two)  the  inscriptions  were  "  Liberty , 
Slrengthf  and  Unity j^'  and  something  with  a  cap,  on  a 
pole.  Bamford  had  a  bunch  of  laurel  in  his  hand,  and 
many  others  had  a  little  of  it  in  their  hats.  Some  had 
also  little  walking  sticks^  and  were  proceeding  towards 
Manchester  by  the  new  road. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bamford — One  flag  was 
^reen  and  another  blue.  I  saw  nothing  but  small  sticks ; 
there  were  no  poles  except  such  as  had  the  flags  and  cap 
of  liberty.  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  tell  your  wife, 
but  there  were  many  women  and  children,  three,  four, 
and  five  abreast,  who  appeared  to  partake  of  the  con- 
viviality of  the  procession .  These  were  principally  in  the 
fiochdale  division.     I  do  not  think  they  were  in  the 

2  o 
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Middleton.  The  people  did  not  seem  sullen  and  sulky ; 
they  had  no  angry  looks ;  but  were  more,  as  it  were,  in  joy . 
I  have  some  little  property,  and  had  then  on  my  premises; 
I  felt  no  occassion  to  go  home  and  shut  my  doors  when 
I  saw  this  procession ;  if  I  saw  any  body  else  doing  it 
perhaps  I  migh|;.  The  procession  of  orangemen  and 
odd-fellows  move  in  a  similar  manner. 

Joseph  Travis  examined — I  live  at  Oldham,  and 
am  a  grocer ;  I  remember,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
parties  of  men  passing  through  at  nine  o'clock,  on  their 
way  to  Mancnester.  They  marched  past.  I  saw 
**  Saddieworth"  on  one  of  their  flags.  After  they  were 
passed,  I  was  sent  on  after  them  by  the  magistrates,  to 
count  the  number  that  passed.  There  were  five  divisions; 
Roy  ton,  Crompton,  Chatterton,  Saddleworth,  and 
Oldham.  Flags,  with  their  names  at  the  head  of  each. 
Each  division  was  formed  into  marching  sections ;  they 
were  irregularly  formed,  some  being  two,  some  four, 
and  others  eight,  or  up  to  twelve  abreast.  There  were 
about  two  paces  between  each  of  the  sections,  and  a  man 
or  commander  marched  on  the  left  flank  of  each ;  they 
had  bugles  and  flags,  and  marched  like  soldiers  to  Bent- 
green«  I  counted  864  marching  in  ranks,  but  there 
were  many  hundreds  of  stragglers  went  besides,  and 
'some  of  them  frequently  went  into  the  ranks ;  occasion- 
ally they  got  into  a  little  disorder,  owing  to  the  stragglers 
who  fell  in,  and  then  the  man  at  each  section  gave  the 
^irords  ''  halt,  eyes  left !"  his  command  was  obeved,  and 
they  speedily  formed  and  went  on,  when  tne  word 
"  march*'  was  given.  One  leader  I  saw  was  Dr.  Healey, 
of  Lees ;  he  led  the  Saddleworth  and  Lees  divisions. 
I  know  the  doctor. 

A  number  of  witnesses  gave  similar  testimony. 

James  Ducnopt — 1  am  a  cotton  spinner,  and  re- 
side at  Hollingwood,  vnthin  five  miles  of  Manchester. 
I  was  going  to  that  town  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
August,  and  saw  on  the  road  a  body  of  at  least  2,500 
men.  They  were  going  in  the  direction  of  Manchester. 
One  man  said  to  me,  "  Well,  captain,  how  do  you  do  ?" 
I  had  been  a  captain  in  the  local  militia.     I  heard  some 
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of  them  ftay,  as  they  passed  Hollingwood,  ''  We  are 
gxnoff  to  West  Horton."  I  formerly  bad  a  mill  there, 
whi(£  was  burned  down  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  time  of 
the  Luddites.  It  was  purposely  set  on  fire.  A  mill 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  spot. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  was  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th  of  August ;  I  was  not  acting  as  a  constable. 
I  saw  you  on  the  hustings,  and  also  before  Mr.  Buxton's 
bouse.     I  took  no  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  day. 
I  left  the  g^und  before  the  cavalry  came  up,  for  I 
thought  it  was  unsafe  to  remain  there  without  protection. 
I  saw  you  before  Buxton's  house  after  the  meeting  was 
dispersed.     I  left  the  field  before  the  cavalry  came,  and 
I  returned  again  through  curiosity. .  I  certainly  thought 
it  safer  to  be  on  the  g^und  after  the  cavalry  arrived,  than 
before.     I  am  not  a  medical  man,  and  did  not  assist  in 
dressing  the  wounds  of  any  of  the  individuals  who  were 
injured  on  that  day ;  I  did  not  seeany  person  wounded. 
I  sent  a  cart-load  of  goods  to  Manchester  on  that  morn- 
ing ;  I  cannot  speak  as  to  what  particular  goods  they 
were :  our  cart  always  goes  out  early  in  the  morning, 
at  seven  or  eight  o'clock ;  and  when  I  sent  the  goods  to 
Manchester,  I  believed  they  would  reach  the  town  before 
the  meeting  began ;  on  that  account  I  was  not  afraid  of 
sending  them  on  that  day ;  but  if  they  were  not  likely 
to  reach  Manchester  before   one  o'clock,   I   certainly 
should  have  been  afraid  to  transmit  them.     I  have  a 
warehouse  there,  and  though  I  might  be  afraid  to  send 
the  goods  to  Manchester  at  a  late  hour,  I  should  feel  no 
apprehension  when  they  were  once  safely  arrived  there, 
as  they  would  be  locked  up  in  a  secure  warehouse.     I 
returned  from  Manchester  the  same  evening ;  and  on  the 
road  had  a  short  conversation  with  an  officer  of  the  6th 
dragoon  guards,  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  day. 
I  told  the  officer  1  could  give  him  but  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  meeting,  as  I  left  the  ground  before  the 
cavalry  arrived,  and  did  not  return  till  after  the  crowd 
was  dispersed.     I  did  not  ask  him,  or  any  other  officer, 
whether  he  had   been  at  Manchester  that  day?     Of 
coarse  I  could  not  say,   **  that  in  consequence  of  his 
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absence  be  Had  lost  all  the  fun.    I  never  made  use  et 
such  an  expression.     I  did  not  go  to  Manchester  exactly 
through  curiosity;    my  business    lies  in  Manchester, 
though  I  live  in  the  country,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  attend 
my  warehouse ;  but  I  had  no  motive  whatever,  except 
curiosity,  in  going  from  the  warehouse  to  the  meeting. 
/  knew  it  would  be  dispersed^  in  consequence  of  notices 
issued  by  the  boroughreeve  and  constables ;  the  notices 
did  not  state  specifically  that  the  meeting  would  be  sup- 
pressed ;  but  from  the  language  and  tenor  of  the  pub- 
lication, I  thought   that   it  was    very    likely    that   it 
would  be  put  down.     I  have  no  copy  of  the  placard ; 
but  the  substance  of  it  was,  a  recommendation  to  the 
people  to  keep  their  families  and  servants  at  home.     I 
do  not  think  the  notice  was  signed  by  any  magistrate ; 
it  was  the  recommendation  of  the  boroughreeve  and 
constables.     I  went,  notwithstanding  that  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  meeting  ;•  of  course  I  went  at  my  own  risk ; 
I  should  have  run  considerable  risk  if  I  had  remained. 
When  I  left  St.  Peter's-field,  the  first  time,   it  was 
crowded  with  people :  when  I  returned,  it  was  in  the 
possesion  of  the  soldiery  ;  at  that  time,  they  were  taking 
you  out  of  Mr.  Buxton's  house.     I  had  a  factory  at 
West  Horton  burnt  down  some  years  ago ;  it  was,  I 
believe,  the  only  one,  entirely  burned ;    four  persons 
were  convicted,  and  hanged  for  the  offence ;  I  do  not 
know  that  one  of  them  was  a  boy,  though  I  have  heanl 
it  stated.     I  was  then  at  Gibraltar.     1  understood  it 
was  burned  down  by  the  Luddites,  who  entered  it  in  the 
open  day.     I  never  heard  that  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
by  the  black-faced  spies  at  Bolton,  and,  if  I  had,  [ 
would  not  have  believed  it.     The  prosecution  was  com- 
menced before  I  left  Gibraltar.     1  believe  my  name  was 
inserted  in  the  indictment  as  one  of  the  prosecutors. 
Did  not  hear  of  any  factories  being  burned  within  the 
last   two  or  three  years — since  the  period  when  great 
meetings  began  to  be  held  for  parliamentary  reform. 

Mr.    Scarlett. — There    were    from    60,000  to 

100,000  persons  on  the  ground.     They  were,  with  the 

exception  of  those  who  c^wive  ihvou^h  curiosity,  persons 
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belonging  to  the  labouring  classes.  The  whole  groond, 
about  six  or  eight  statute  acres^  was  covered  with  people. 
Those  who  were  lookers-on  stood  at  a  distance.  At  mat 
time,  many  persons,  especially  *  weavers,  were  out  of 
employment.  I  stayed  until  Mr.  Hunt  reached  the 
field ;  and  I  left  just  as  he  began  his  address. 

Roger  £ntwistle,  attorney,  deposed  that  there 
were  100,000  people  on  the  ground ;  and  that  he  heard 
Hunt  say,  ''Your  enemies  are  among  you,  (pointing 
to  the  cavalry,)  if  they  molest  you^get  them  down;  and 
when  you  have  them  donfn,  keep  them  so. 

This  witness  was  severely  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  in  the  course  of  that  examination  stated  as 
follows : — 

"  I  wished  to  hear  what  you  had  to  say,  and  therefore 
I  went  to  Peter's  field.  1  saw  the  yeomanry  cavalry 
advance  at  a  sharp  trot  from  Mr.  Buxton's  house.  I 
went  to  the  meeting  by  myself,  and  returned  with  you 
to  the  New  Bailey.  I  went  with  the  military,  and  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  go  alone  amongst  the  mob  who  were 
in  the  streets.  When  I  went  to  the  meeting  I  thought 
it  perfectly  safe  to  go  by  myself.  I  saw  two  or  three 
wounded  persons — a  woman  in  particular;  she  was 
carried  into  Mr.  Buxton's  house.  Seeing  such  a  con- 
course of  people,  with  flags,  particularly  a  black  one, 
which  more  resembled  a  pall  than  any  thing  else,  and 
bearing  an  inscription,  *  Equal  Representation  or  Death,' 
1  felt  much  alarmed.  I  felt  all  this  fear  before  the 
yeomanry  arrived,  as  I  did  not  know  what  would  be  the 
result  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  1  do  not  remember 
the  particulars  of  my  evidence  at  Oldham.  I  stated  at 
Oldham,  that  1  saw  the  danger  the  moment  I  saw  the 
parties  coming  from  Stockport.  I  might  have  said  at 
Oldham,  that  I  saw  no  danger  until  the  cavalry  ap- 
proached, but  I  then  feared  some  danger  might  ensue. 
My  reason  for  stating  that,  was,  that  there  had  been  no 
previous  acts  of  violence,  but  when  they  arrived  within 
ten  yards  of  the  hustings,  they  were  assailed  with  sticks^ 
stoneSf  and  brick-bals.  My  fear  was,  of  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  meeting  when  it  broke  up.    1  dviV  w^X 
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hear  a  tepovt  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  disperaed  by 
the  military.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  warrant  issned 
against  you,  and  that  you  were  to  be  arrested. 

Francis  Phillips  examined  at  great  length,  de- 
posed, that  most  of  the  Manchester  shops  were  closed 
on  the  16th  of  Angust.* 

Mr.  P.  had  published  an  account  of  the  transactions 
of  that  dreadful  day,  and  his  evidence  was  contrasted 
with  his  account  of  the  affray ;  from  which,  it  differed 
in  a  considerable  degree.  This,  however,  was  accounted 
for,  by  the  hurry  in  which  he  produced  his  pamphlet. 

John  Barlow  and  Thomas  Styan  gave  evidence 
of  the  immense  crowds,  but  on  examination  spoke  to 
their  peaceable  demeanour. 

Matthew  Cooper,  accountant,  took  notes  of 
Hunt's  speech.  Witness  was  requested  to  read  it^  and 
did,  as  follows : — 

**  Gentlemen,  I  must  entreat  that  you  will  be  peace- 
able and  quiet,  and  that  every  person  who  wishes  to  hear 
must  keep  order ;  and  all  I  ask  for  is,  that  during  the 
proceedings  you  vnll  be  quiet.  We  will  endeavour  to 
make  ourselves  heard,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole.  We  wish  our  fellow-country  men, 
who  do  hear  us,  will  communicate  to  those  who  do  not. 
It  is  useless  to  observe  upon  the  intended  meeting  of  last 
week,  only  to  observe  that  those  who  by  their  malignant 
exertions,  in  taking  advantage  of  a  few  illeg^  words, 
expected  they  had  triumphed;  instead  of  which  it  has 
produced  two-fold  numbers,  (there  were  cheers,)  and 
now  we  have  triumphed.  He  went  on  to  state  that  two 
or  three  placards,  signed  by  two  or  three  obscure  indi- 
viduals"  

While  he  was  saying  this,  some  companies  of  foot 
soldiers  appeared  in  Dickinson-street,  and  formed. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  spoke  on,  but  I  did  not  take  notes  any 
further ;  I  shall  give  the  substance  from  memory. 

Witness  went  on  to  state  as  follows : — "  He  said  never 
mind,  they  are  only  a  few  soldiers,  and  very  few  com- 
pared vnth  us;  we  are  a  host  against  them.'' — In  my 

*  This  was  denied  by  tiVisMt.  oC  wUsesses. 
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JD^fement  the  meeting  was  radi  as  to  inspire  very  great 
fear  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Manchester.  My 
apprehension  did  not  arise  from  what  I  then  saw,  but 
from  other  circumstances. 

Cross-examined.*— Admitted  being  discharged  from 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Dawes  and  Fagg,  for  employing 
money  belonging  to  that  firm ;  had  repaid  the  money 
with  mterest.  Was  found  taking  money  out  of  their 
tiU. 

Mr»  Hunt. — You  have  a  good  memory ;  now  did 
y<m  hear  me  say,  **  Put  them  down,  and  keep  them 
down.'' 

Mr.  Cooper. — I  have  a  good  memory;  but  I  did  not 
hear  you  say  that,  or  any  thing  like  it. 

This  examination  ended  the  second  day. 

On  the  third,  the  court  sat  at  nine  o'clock  as  usual ; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Upon  a  questi<m  which  arose  yesterday,  I  stated  that 
we  could  not  here  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  on  the  16th  of  August. 
Whether  that  be  proper,  or  improper,  we  are  not  now 
trying.  But  when  I  say  this,  I  beg  the  defendants 
particularly  to  understand,  that  it  is  open  to  them  to 
shew  the  conduct  of  every  part  of  the  people  collected 
at  the  meeting  on  that  day,  with  a  view  to  establish  their 
peaceable  character,  or  the  tendency  of  their  acts ;  also 
with  the  view  of  shewing  that  there  was  no  desire 
manifested  by  them  to  resist  the  civil  authorities.  Into 
all  this  they  may  fully  enter,  but  not  into  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry.  1 
mention  this  now,  to  have  what  I  said  yesterday  ex-* 
plicitly  understood,  if  it  was  not  so  at  the  time :  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  you,  if  you  please,  to  call 
back  any  witness  you  may  desire  to  put  questions  to, 
relating  to  the  character  of  the  meeting,  but  whom  you 
maynot,  perhaps,  have  examined  on  that  subject,  through 
misapprenension  of  what  fell  from  me  yesterday. 

Mr.  Barrow  said,  the  defendants  would  avail  them- 
selves, if  necessary,  of  his  lordship's  kind  permission. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  had  entered  the  moment  a(\£;t  \\\% 
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lordship  made  this  communication,  was  apprised  of  it  by 
the  Judge's  considerate  repetition  of  what  he  had  just 
said.  Mr.  Hunt  then  said — My  lord,  I  was  quite  aware 
of  your  lordship's  meaning  yesterday,  I  know  we  are 
not  hear  to  try  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  on 
the  16th  of  August,  but  whether  the  defendants  are 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  form  and  attend  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  to  inquire  whether  any  illegal  act  bad  been 
committed  by  that  people  when  assembled.  I  wish  to 
shew  the  animus  of  that  meeting,  more  particularly  as 
the  opposite  side  have  travelled  out  of  the  record,  and 
attempted  to  shew  that  we  were  concerned  in  insti* 
gating  some  individuals  to  inspire  terror  into  the  minds 
of  peaceable  people,  and  have  produced  witnesses  to 
identify  us,  as  it  were,  with  those  who  wanted  to  take 
a  man's  good  coat  oiBf  bis  back — who  wanted  to  make 
Manchester  another  Moscow ; — and,  3dly,  who  wish  to 
represent  that  I  pointed  to  the  soldiers,  and  then  said  to 
4he  people,  " There  are  our  enemies;  get  them  down, 
and  keep  them  down."  If  I  can  shew,  that  instead  of 
these  statements  being  true,  as  regarded  the  people 
assembled,  they  evinced  a  conduct  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  their  whole  demeanour 
was  orderly  and  pacific,  then  1  imagine  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey — I  neither  meant  yesterday, 
nor  do  I  mean  now  to  exclude  any  evidence  the  de- 
fendants may  have  to  offer  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
people  assembled  on  the  particular  day. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  had  hoped  we  should  have  been  spared 
the  trouble  of  calling  any  evidence  to  shew  the  character 
of  the  meeting,  so  little  has  been  said  to  impeach  it ;  but 
as  the  other  side  has  travelled  farther,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  trouble  the  court  with  our  witnesses. 

J.  Mills,  and  others,  proved  the  meeting  and  its 
character ;  and  on  cross-examination  stated,  that  Jones, 
Wylde,  and  Swift,  exhorted  the  populace  to  be  peace- 
able.    One  witness — 

Henry  Horton,  then  said — "Mr.  Hunt  addressed 
the  meeting  in  front,  and  requested  them  to   be  quiet. 
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and  not  to  interrupt  by  calling, '  Silence/  as  that  made 
more  noise  than  any  thing  else.     This  was  in  front,  and 
I  was  at  that  time  behind  the  hustings.    Hunt  turned 
round,  and  said  something  to  the  same  effect  at  the  other 
side ;   he  added,  '  If  any  one  attempt  to  destroy  our 
tranquillity,  I  hope  some  persons  will  be  found  with 
courage  enough  to  put  them  down,  quiet  them,  and  keep 
tbem  down.'      A  man  behind  me  said,  'why,  that's 
killing  them ;'  but  this  was  a  low  tone,  and  could  not  be 
heard  on  the  subject.     Hunt  then  turned  round  to  the 
front  of  the  hustings,  and  addressed  those  before  him. 
He  began   by  requesting,  that  no  persons  would  call 
'  Silence,'  as  the  calling  of  that  made  more  noise  than 
any  thing  else.     He  then  congratulated  them  on  their 
assembling,  and  thanked  them  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  him  in  electing  him  chairman  of  so  large  a  meet- 
ing.    He  then  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
the  meeting  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
Monday  before ;  but  the  magistrates,  in  thinking  that 
they  had  triumphed  on  that  occasion,  had  been  the  means 
of  doubling  their  numbers  on  the  present ;  he  would  not 
then  allude  to  those  placards  which  were  signed  by  Jack 
Short,  and  Tom  Long,  or  some  such  insignificant  indi- 
vidual.    Mr.  Hunt  was  here  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  cavalry,  which  had  come  near  Buxton's  house. 
This  created  some  confusion  near  the  hustings,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  made  some  observations,  which  were  lost  in  the 
noise.     Hunt  then  said, '  Stand  firm,  my  friends,  they 
are  in  disorder  already  :  let  us  give  them  three  cheers.' 
The  cheers  were  accordingly  given.     The  soldiers  then 
came  on,  and  took  the  men  on  the  hustings." 
Q.  What  became  of  you  then  ? 
A.  I  was  thrown  back  from  the  hustings  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd ;  there  was  great  confusion. 
Q.  The  meeting  you  saw  was  very  numerous  ? 
A.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  I  ever  saw.     I  was 
not  acquainted  with  Manchester,  and  had  not  seen  such 
meetings  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  number  of  persons 
present? 

2p 
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A.  I  cannot  exactly  judge  of  the  numbers  present, 
but  I  think  they  were  not  less  than  60,000. 

Q.  Of  what  description  were  the  people  generally  ? 

A.  They  were  in  general  the  working  classes. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  a  dangerous  meeting  ? 

A.  In  my  judgment  it  was  calculated  to  excite  terror 
and  alarm  in  Manchester. 

This  witness  swore  to  Hunt's  saying.  Keep  them  down, 
&c.  I  but  also  swore  that  the  military  were  not  then  in 
view. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  produced  the  report  of  the  New 
Times,  which  witness  admitted  to  be  his.  Mr.  Hunt 
read  as  follows : 

''  The  soldiers  advanced  and  surrounded  the  hustings, 
when  Mr.  Nadin,  with  the  utmost  resolution,  seized  bold 
of  Johnson  first,  and  then  of  Hunt,  and  afterwards  of 
several  others,  whom  he  handed  to  his  assistants,  and 
the  latter  carried  them  immediately  to  the  New  Bailey. 
The  banners  were  the  next  objects  to  which  the  police 
officers  directed  their  attention,  and  with  very  little 
resistance  they  got  possession  of  the  whole  of  them. 
The  scene  that  now  ensued  was  truly  awful !  The  shrieks 
of  women,  and  the  groans  of  men,  were  to  be  heard  at 
some  distance.  Every  person  who  attended  out  of 
curiosity,  finding  his  personal  safety  at  risk,  immediately 
fled,  and  where  was  then  the  boasted  courage  of  these 
mad-headed  reformers?  They  were  seen  retreating  in 
all  directions  with  the  utmost  speed.  The  crush  was  so 
great  in  one  part  of  the  field,  that  it  knocked  down  some 
out- buildings  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  houses,  on  which 
were  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  with  an  immense 
crush.  As  I  was  carried  along  by  the  crowd,  I  saw 
several  almost  buried  in  the  ruins.  Others,  in  their 
anxiety  to  escape,  had  been  trampled  on  by  the  populace, 
many  of  them  to  death.  A  feeling  of  sauve  qui  pent 
appeared  now  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  body,  and  the 
dreadful  result  is  not  yet  kno^n.'' 

JikMES  Platt  described  the  meeting  ;  but  admitted, 
on  cross-examination,  that  he  was  an  informer ;  that  he 
had  bought  forged  notes,  informed  against  the  utterers. 
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and  that  one  man  was,  on  his  evidence  hanged,  and 
seFeral  convicted. 

Many  witnesses  followed,  whose  evidence  we  suppress, 
as  being  merely  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

WiLUAM  HuLTON,  Esq.  examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. 

Q.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  magistrate  ? 

A.  I  am  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August. 

Q.  Where  did  the  magistrates  first  assemble  ? 

A.  The  magistrates  first  assembled  at  the  Star  Inn, 
and  then  adjourned  to  Mr.  Buxton's  house,  which  over- 
looked St.  Peter's  area. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  We  assembled  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  and 
received  information  on  oath,  relative  to  the  approach  of 
large  bodies  of  people. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  movements  of  the  different 
parties  ? 

A.  As  chairman  of  the  bench  of  magistrates,  for  the 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  much  of  my  time 
was  taken  up  in  writing ;  but  I  frequently  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  saw  large  bodies  of  men  approach. 
The  first  came  by  Mosley-street,  towards  St.  Peter's 
square,  with  banners  and  music.  They  were  aj>parently 
divided  into  sections,  and  had  persons  walking  at  the 
side,  who,  from  time  to  time,  seemed  to  give  the  word 
of  command.  This  observation  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  first  body,  for  the  others  were  too  far  off  to  be 
so  minutely  observed.  All  the  bodies,  however,  proceeded 
r^ularly,  and  in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  they  did  not 
march  straight  to  the  hustings;  but  wheeled  when  they 
received  the  word  of  command.  The  persons  in  com- 
mand went  up  to  the  hustings  and  deposited  their  colours. 
They  were  regularly  received  with  loud  huzzas.  The 
men  appeared  to  me  to  be  beautifully  exact  in  coming 
op  to  the  hustings,  but  I  could  not  mark  their  motions 
afterwards.  The  division  which  advanced  from  Mosley- 
street,  by  St.  Peter's  square,  marched  with  particular 
precision. 

Q.  Had  they  music  and  drums  ? 
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A.  They  had  music,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
had  drums. 

Q.  You  saw  the  division  which  escorted  Mr.  Hunt  ? 

A.  I  observed  the  division  which  escorted  Mr.  Hunt : 
he  was  in  a  carriage,  in  which  I  believe  were  also  John- 
son, Moorhouse,  and  Carlile:  the  extraordinary  noise 
which  was  made  on  the  approach  of  Hunt^  induced  me 
to  walk  to  the  window,and  mark  what  was  goingforward: 
the  hustings  were  moved  in  the  course  of  the  morning ; 
this  I  knew,  becatise  it  had  been  the  desire  of  the  magis- 
trates to  form  a  line  of  constables  from  the  hustings  to 
the  house  where  the  magistrates  were ;  but  I  observed 
that  a  number  of  men  had  rushed  in,  locked  their  arms 
together,  and  surrounded  the  hustings. 

Q.  You  saw  all  this,  in  the  situation  in  which  you  were 
placed  ? 

A.  I  could  perceive  from  the  window  different  people 
coming  forward  to  address  the  meeting :  from  the  situa- 
tion in  which  1  was  placed,  I  had  a  view  over  almost  the 
whole  of  St.  Peter*s  area. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  was  tlie  number  of  persons 
met? 

A.  The  number  of  persons  assembled,  was  estimated 
at  50,000. 

Q.  Was  the  meeting  of  such  a  description  as  to  in^ire 
terror  ? 

A.  The  meeting  did  undoubtedly  inspire  terror  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants.  I  received  depositions  on 
oath,  to  that  effect,  and  I  myself  marked  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  the  people  approached. 

Mr.  Hunt. — I  desire  that  those  depositions  may  be 
produced. 

The  witness. — I  have  not  got  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailby. — ^You  must  speak,  then,  as 
to  your  own  opinion :  you  cannot  state  the  opinion  of 
others. 

Witness  continued. — Many  gentlemen  stated  to  me, 
that  they  were  greatly  alarmed ;  and,  looking  to  all  the 
circumstances,  my  opinion  was  that  the  town  was  in  g^reat 
danger.    The  population  pf  Manchester  and  Salford, 
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according  to  the  census  of  1805,  was  100,000'  souls. 
MiEinchester  was  a  lar^e  place,  and  contained  many  shops 
and  warehouses.  The  magistrates,  in  consequence  of 
these  proceedings,  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  anprehension  of  the  supposed  leaders,  which  was 
given  to  IN  adin,  either  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  chief 
constables  of  the  town^  or  else  it  Was  handed  to  him  by 
the  Nonstable.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  warrant  was 
brooght  back  after  it  had  been  made  out.  In  giving  the 
warrant  to  Nadin,  he  said  he  could  not  execute  it  wiUiout 
military  aid. 

Mr.  Hunt  objected  to  hearing  what  Mr.  Nadin  said. 

Witness  continued. — He  refused  to  serve  the  warrant 
without  military  aid,  and  made  use  of  this  remarkable 
expression — 

Mr.  Justice  Bailet  intimated  to  the  witness,  that 
he  could  not  state  the  observations  of  Nadin. 

Witness  continued. — The  reason  Nadin  gave  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  I  then  wrote  two  letters,  the  one  to 
the  commander  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  the  other 
to  colonel  L'Estrange,  requiring  them  to  come  to  the 
house  where  the  magistrates  were,  which  they  accordingly 
did.  A  troop  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry  soon  arrived 
from  the  Mosley-street  end.  The  troop  came  at  a 
quick  pace,  and  formed  in  a  line  under  the  wall  of  the 
magistrate's  house.  The  moment  they  appeared,  the 
crowd  set  up  a  tremendous  shout.  They  groaned  and 
hissed,  and  those  men  who  had  sticks  shook  them  in  the 
air.  I  saw  those  sticks  lifted  up  in  a  menacing  manner. 
I  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole.  I  can  positively  swear 
that  I  saw  the  sticks  flourished  in  this  manner ;  and  I 
even  heard  the  expressions  of  some  of  the  people  who 
were  near  the  military.  Whilst  the  cavalry  were  forming, 
some  of  those  persons  who  were  nearest  to  them  turned 
or  advanced  towards  them.  After  the  mob  had  set  up 
this  shout,  the  cavalry  waved  their  swords.  They  then 
advanced.  I  believe  the  boroughreeve  was  with  them 
when  they  formed  for  that  purpose.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crowd,  and  from  their  general  conduct,  I 
conceive  it  was  totally,  impossible  lor  a  constable  to 
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serve  the  warrant  without  the  assistance  of  the  military; 
I  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  colonel  L'Estrange,  and  the 
commander  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  and  I  supposed 
the  tw6  forces  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  moment 
on  the  ground ;  but  I  was  informed,  that,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crowd,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  colonel  L'Estrange  to  lead  his  men  through 
a  narrow  pass,  where  there  was  only  room  for  a  single 
soldier  at  a  time.  He  afterwards  brought  up  two  troops 
of  the  15th  Dragoons,  and  two  of  the  Cheshire  yeomanry. 
When  the  yeomanry  and  the  constables  approached  the 
hustings,  1  saw  stones  and  brick-bats  flying  in  all 
directions.  I  saw,  what  appeared  to  me,  to  be  a  general 
resistance.  In  short,  when  colonel  L'Estrange  arrived 
at  the  magistrate's  house,  with  the  15th  and  Cheshire 
yeomanry,  I  conceived  the  Manchester  yeomanry  to  be 
completely  beaten.  The  crowd  closed  the  moment  the 
yeomanry  had  entered ;  and  when  colonel  L'Estrange 
arrived,  and  asked  what  he  was  to  do,  so  convinced  was 
1  of  their  perilous  situation,  that  I  exclaimed,  **  Good 
God,  sir,  don't  you  see  how  they  are  attacking  the 
yeomanry  ?"  My  idea  of  their  danger  arose  from  my 
seeing  sticks  flourishing  in  the  air,  as  well  as  brick-bats 
thrown  about.  I  believe  the  yeomanry  went  in  about 
four  abreast,  but  their  horses  being  raw,  unused  to  the 
field,  they  apneared  to  me  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion.  They  must  penetrate  through  the  crowd  to 
get  to  the  hustings,  and  as  fast  as  they  advanced,  the 
crowd  closed  in  around  them.  I  saw  distinctly  from  the 
window  where  I  stood,  an  immense  body  of  people  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  yeomanry,  when  they  advanced 
to  the  hustings.  In  a  very  few  minutes  some  of  the 
parties  were  taken  into  custody.  On  my  saying  to 
colonel  L'Estrange,  "  Good  God,  sir,  don't  you  see  they 
are  attacking  the  yeomanry? — disperse  the  crowd  !"  he 
advanced,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  crowd  took  place. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  colonel  L'Estrange  advanced 
with  the  whole  or  only  with  a  part  of  his  force.  Hav- 
ing spoken  to  him,  I  left  the  place.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  prisoners  were  brought  in« 
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A  long  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hunt  followed ;  in 
which  the  witness  swore  to  the  people  at  the  meeting 
being  linked  arm  and  arm.  Mr.  Hunt  b^ged  him  to 
look  at  the  crowd  in  the  court,  and  distinguish  whether 
they,  wedged  as  they  were,  were  linked  or  not.  Tf^tf- 
ness  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  the  cavalry,  iju  forming,  wave  their  swords  ? 

A.  The  cavalry  in  forming  waved  their  swords,  and 
advanced  to  the  hustings. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  pace  with  which  they  ad- 
vanced ? 

A.  If  I  w^re  called  on  to  state  the  particular  pace  in 
which  they  advanced,  I  would  say  it  was  something  of 
a  trot,  or  rather  prancing ;  the  horses  were  fidgetting  in 
consequence  of  the  noise,  and  they  were  not  in  good 
order. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  them  gallop  ? 

A.  I  saw  none  of  the  cavalry  galloping.  The  pace 
1  wish  to  describe  was  between  walking  and  trotting. 
I  believe  they  advanced  to  the  right  of  the  constables  ; 
but  the  line  of  constables  had,  I  believe,  been  previously 
broken.  The  letters  I  sent  to  the  officers  were  written 
in  conjunction  with  all  my  brother  magistrates.  The 
space  which  the  cavalry  made  in  their  approach. was 
immediately  filled  up  by  the  people. 

Q.  Was  not  the  space  blocked  up  by  the  constables  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  filled  up  by  the  con- 
stables on  thje  right,  and  the  people  on  the  left,  en- 
deavouring to  escape.  I  only  knpw  the  space  was 
immediately  filled  up.  /  think  decidedly  that  the  space 
wasJiUed  up  jot  the  purpose  of  closing  them  and  cutting 
them  off. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey — Do  you  think  it  was  done 
to  puU  them  off  their  horses f  and  injure  them  ? 

Witness — I  certainly  dOf  my  lord;  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind,  at  the  lime,  was,  that  the  people  closed 
in  order  to  injure  the  yeomanry. 

By  Mr.  Hunt — Will  you  swear  that  the  constables 
were  not  mixed  with  the  people  ? 
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A.  There  might  be  some  constables  mixed  with  the 
people ;  I  could  not  see  them. 

Q.  Was  not  the  space  filled  by  Nadin  «md  his  party  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  closing  was  eflfected  by  the 
rushing  in  of  Nadin  and  the  constables.  /  believe  the 
people  fvishtd  to  close  on  the  cavalrjf. 

Q.  On  your  oath,  sir,  did  not  the  people  fall  back  at 
the  sight  of  the  military  ? 

A.  I  will  swear  that  many  of  the  people  did  not  fly 
when  Uie  first  body  of  cavalry  rode  amongst  them. 
They  fled  when  they  saw  the  second.  The  moment  colonel 
L'£strange  advanced  with  his  squadron,  the  general 
flighty  according  to  my  belief,  took  place. 

Q.  Were  there  not  many  children  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  saw  very  few  children  in  the  crowd.  I  cannot 
undertake  to  swear  that  I  saw  one. 

Q.  There  were  many  women  ? 

A.  There  were  a  good  many  women,  undoubtedly.  1 
heard  the  women  particularly  noisy  in  hissing  and  hoot- 
ing  the  cavalry  when  they  first  appeared.  When  the 
yeomanry  advanced  to  the  hustings^  I  saw  bricks  and 
stones /lying. 

Q.  At  the  yeomanry  ? 

A.  I  have  not  stated  that  they  were  levelled  at  the 
yeomanry,  nor  can  I  swear  it.  I  wish  to  convey  to  the 
jury  that  those  stones  and  bricks  were  thrown  in  defiance 
of  the  military.  I  saw  them  attacked,  and,  under  that 
impression,  I  desired  Colonel  L' Estrange  to  advance. 
I  said,  "  For  God's  take  see  how  they're  attacking  the 
yeomanry — save  them,"  or  words  to  that  eflect.  There 
was  not  time  for  me  to  consult  my  brother  magistrates 
as  to  sending  in  more  military,  but  they  were  with  me 
at  the  window,  and  I  should  certainly  conceive  they 
heard  me.  I  did  not  take  tlie  responsibility  on  myself. 
I  do  not  recollect  how  many  of  the  magistrates  were 
with  me.  Some  of  them  endeavoured  to  get  into  the 
crowd,  but  without  effect.  I  and  my  brother  magistrate^ 
Mr.  Tatton,  tried  to  get  into  the  crowd,  but  were 
repulsed.     That  was  after  the  first  body  of  cavalry  had 
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arrived,  andproceeded  with  the  constables  towards  the 
hustings.  The  attempt  was  made  before  the  dis- 
persion, and  ^bsequent  to  the  advance  of  the  cavalry. 

Q.  Did  yon,  or  any  of  the  other  magistrates,  attempt 
to  persuade  the  people  to  disperse  ? 

A.  Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  brother  magistrates 
attempted  to  persuade  the  people  to  disperse. 

Q.  xou  saw  some  of  the  parties  come  in  beautiful 
order? 

A.  [  saw  some  of  the  parties  march  into  the  field  in 
beautiful  order. 

Q.  And  this  thing,  which  was  so  beautiful,  created 
alarm  in  your  tender  heart  ? 

A.  That  body,  which  marched  so  beautifully,  did 
create  great  alarm  in  the  town.  Several  of  those  persons 
bad  large  sticks,  1  won't  say  shouldered  like  muskets, 
but  they  had  them  up  to  their  shoulders.  This  applied 
principally  to  the  party  that  entered  from  Mosley-street. 
The  others  I  could  not  see. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  window  ? 

A«  Because  I  had  given  my  orders  to  Colonel 
L*£strange. 

Q.  Was  the  carnage  too  horrible  to  look  at  ? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  see  any  advance  of  the  military. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  orders  for  that  which  you  had 
not  the  courage  to  witness  ? 

A.  1  gave  orders  to  Colonel  L'Estrange  to  advance 
to  the  support  of  the  yeomanry :  1  never  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  disperse  them  violently,  as  I 
thought  they  would  disperse  on  the  apprehension  of 
those  named  in  the  warrant ;  and  I  will  add,  that  we 
had  no  previous  intention  whatever  of  dispersing  the 
crowd.  I  witnessed  none  of  the  scenes  that  took  place 
after.  I  went  down  stairs  just  as  Mr.  Hunt  was  brought 
in  prisoner. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  killed  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  killed. 

Q.  Nor  woonded  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did  see  one  man  wounded,  who  was 

2  a* 
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brought  into  Buxton's  house,  but  I  would  rather  not 
swear  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  saw  none  of  the  wounded  ? 
A.  I  saw  none  at  the  time,  but  I  have  some  faint 
recollection  of  having  seen  a  wounded  person — a  woman 
— carried  in  a  chair,  two  or  three  hours  after.  I  saw  a 
woman  brought  into  Buxton's  house  in  a  feint  state,  but 
not  wounded,  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q,  On  your  oath  will  you  say,  you  did  not  see  a  woman 
wounded  r 

A.  I  did  see  one  woman  in  a  faint  state,  and  adviemced 
in  pregnancy,  and  blood  flowing  from  her  bosdm,  I 
think  that  is  the  woman  to  whom  I  alluded. 

Q.  Do  not  you  recollect  another  fainting,  and  some 
water  being  required  for  her  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  having  had  a  woman  in  a  fainting 
state  pointed  out  to  me,  and  a  person  asking  for  a  little 
water  for  her,  I  was  so  busy  looking  at  you,  Sir,  (to  Mr. 
Hunt.) 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  said  to  Col.  L'Estrange, 
in  Buxton's  house, "  There,  Sir,  is  your  prisoner ;  march 
him  off  to  the  New  Bailey  :  I  commit  him  to  your  care  ?" 
A.  I  do  not  believe  I  did.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
pei*son  pointing  otit  to  me  the  danger  which  there  would 
be  in  sending  you  (Hunt)  among  the  yeomanry  and 
constables  (**  who  had  been  already  attacking  me,*' 
added  Mr.  Hunt,)  I  wished  to  send  you  in  a  coach;  I 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  send  you  among  the  crowd.  I 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  struck,  but  I  will  not 
swear  it. 

By  Mr.  Scarlett.— I  and  another  magistrate  (Mr. 
Tatton)  attempted  to  force  our  way  into  the  crowd,  but 
could  not  effect  it.  We  had  our  horses  i-eady  saddled, 
to  have  ridden  in  if  it  were  possible ;  and  then  we  at- 
tempted it  on  foot,  but  could  not  succeed.  I  positively 
swear  that  we  had  no  previous  intention  of  dispersing 
the  crowd  ;  or,  if  other  magistrates  had  such  intention, 
it  was  not  known  to  me.  Our  first  thought  of  dispersing 
the  crowd  was  when  we  found  the  yeomanry  in  danger. 
We  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  execute  the  warrant 
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by  the  aid  of  the  police  alone.  We  coifmMl  at  first 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  sufficiently  identified  with  the 
multitude,  till  we  had  depositions  to  the  active  part  he 
was  taking  in  the  meeting.  Our  reason  for  ordering 
the  execution  of  the  warrant  was,  that  from  the  in- 
formation we  had  received,  and  our  own  observations,  we 
considered  the  town  in  imminent  danger  from  the  crowd, 
and  that  the  men  named  were  the  leaders.  I  think  I 
saw  one  man  brought  into  Buxton's  house  wounded. 

By  the  Court. — I  have  acted  as  magistrate  for  nearly 
nine  or  ten  years ;  I  have  acted  as  such  sim^e  I  came  of 
age*  I  do  not  live  at  Manchester  :  I  live  at  Hulton, 
twelve  miles  from  it.  There  were  ten  magistrates  present. 
It  was  a  large  meeting  of  magistrates  ;  the  magistrates 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  were  called  on  to  act  to- 
gether on  this  occasion. 

The  court  adjourned  until  the  following  Monday. 

On  the  4th  day,  John  Walker,  attorney,  of  Manchester, 
went  through  a  long  examination,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  made  an  affidavit,  or  deposition. 

My  deposition  was,  in  effect,  "that  I  understood 
training  had  been  carried  on  in  different  townships 
round  Manchester ;  that  great  bodies  of  people  meant 
to  enter  the  town  with  flags,  caps  of  liberty,  and  other 
revolutionary  emblems ;  and  that,  if  they  did  so,  they 
would*  overawe  the  town,  and  it  would  be  attended  with 
mischievous  consequences."  My  opinion  was,  that 
such  an  assemblage  would  be  illegal.  I  did  this  in  order 
that  the  magistrates  might  be  acquainted  with  my 
opinion,  and  that  of  others  ;  leaving  it  to  them  to  decide 
on  what  was  to  be  done.  I  suggested  nothing.  I  offered 
my  opinion,  because  1  thought  the  people  ought  to  be 
flapped  from  coming  into  the  town.  There  was  no  dis- 
cassion  at  the  police  office,  between  me  and  my  friends 
relative  to  my  affidavit.  When  I  swore  it,  I  had  not 
seen  any  bodies  of  men  with  flags  and  banners,  and 
caps  of  liberty,  marching  in.  I  was  informed  that  they 
would  so  march  in  from  different  places  where  they  were 
training.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  the  persons  who 
gave  roe  my  information  stated  that  they  had  seen  any 
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of  these  revolutionary  emblems,  but  it  was  perfectly 
well  understood  that  the  people  meant  to  tnarch  into  the 
town  in  that  manner.  1  calculated  at  the  time,  that 
there  were  60,000  persons  present.  I  believe  1  have 
seen  as  many  at  the  Manchester  races.  I  could  not  see  a 
great  way  at  each  side  of  me,  but  a  number  of  the  persons 
immediately  before  me  on  the  field  had  sticks.  One 
man  near  me  had  a  bludgeon,  which  appeared  to  be  cut 
from  a  hedge.  He  held  it  over  his  shoulder  till  another 
man  nodded  to  him,  and  he  removed  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  bludgeon  is  here  to-day ;  he  did  not  hold 
it  as  a  soldier  would  a  musket ;  the  man  who  pointed  to 
it  also  carried  a  large  bludgeon ;  neither  of  them  made 
use  of  their  bludgeons  on  my  head,  I  was  neither  insulted 
nor  assaulted  by  any  of  them.  I  saw  several  divisions 
marching  to  the  ground,  but,  from  my  position,  1  could 
not  see  whether  they  carried  sticks  or  not.  I  saw  the 
black  flag,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  present  when  it 
arrived.  I  heard  part  of  what  you  said ;  it  was  to  this 
effect — "  Don't  cry  silence,  but  keep  silence ;  that  will 
produce  order :  and,  if  our  enemies  endeavour  to  prevent 
order,  put  them  down,  and  keep  them  down.'  The 
military  had  not  then  arrived .  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
you  pointed  to  any  particular  person,  when  you  used  those 
expressions.  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  pointing  to 
the  soldiers,  as  the  enemies  to  which  you  alluded,  and 
whom  you  wished  to  be  put  down  and  kept  down. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. — Mr.  Hunt  might 
probably  have  been  ten  minutes  addressing  the  people. 
X  did  not  hear  all  he  said.  I  could  not,  from  my  position, 
see  any  soldiers  in  Dickinson-street.  I  had  been  ap- 
prized of  the  intended  meeting  on  the  16th ;  and  also 
of  that  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  0th,  but 
which  had  been  postponed.  I  understood  Mr.  Hunt 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  to  preside.  1  had 
reason  to  conclude,  before  I  went  to  the  ground,  that 
the  information  I  had  received  was  correct,  and  my  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  in  consequence  confirmed,  Uiough 
I  had  drawn  up  the  draft  of  an  affidavit.  I  did  not  swear 
to  it  unl'il  I  had  been  on  the  ground^  and  seen  several 
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divisions  anive.  I  recollect  having  seen  a  notice  of  a 
meetiiig  to  be  held  on  the  0th  of  August,  posted  up  in 
Manchester.  I  saw  placards  for  the  meeting  of  the  9th,. 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  illegal — ^it  was  that  portion 
which  mated  to  the  election  of  a  representative,  or 
legislatoriid  attorney  for  Manchester. 

The  objectionable  part,  that  which  was  ill^^al,  in  the 
placard  of  the  9th  of  August,  was  omitted  in  the  ad- 
TertLsement  for  the  meeting  of  the  16th.  I  do  not  act 
as  secretary  to  the  Pitt-club  in  Manchester. 

John  Willie  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Serf. 
HnUock.— 

I  know  Johnson  the  defendant.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  house  kept  by  a  publican  of  the  name  of  Slater, 
at  Manchester.  I  saw  Johnson  at  Slater's  house  on  the 
16th  of  August ;  at  that  time  placards  had  been  put  up, 
postponing  the  meeting  advertised  for  the  9th,  to  the 
16tb ;  we  were  talking  of  the  preparations  that  were 
making  by  the  '^  big"  men  of  Manchester,  with  respect 
to  the  approaching  meeting,  when  Johnson  said '<  The 
great  people  think,  because  it  is  put  off,  that  it  is  entirely 
done  away  with  ;  but  they  are  under  a  mistake ;  for  we 
shall  beready  on  the  I6th  for  any  thing  the  soldiers  can 
kriog  against  us."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  ''Ludding,"  and  Mr.  HorsfalFs  beinor  shot  near 
Hoddersfield.  Johnson  said,  that  when  Horsfall  was 
killed,  there  was  a  body  of  men  combined  together  to  go 
to  London,  and  upset  the  House  of  Commons,  or  some- 
thiog  of  that  sort ;  and  he  observed,  the  reason  they  did 
not  go  was,  because  they  had  not  enough  to  support 
their  families,  in  case  they  were  sent  to  prison,  or  came 
to  any  harm ;  the  conversation  lasted  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Cross-examined  by  Johnson. — I  am  a  butcher,  and 
never  followed  any  other  business ;  1  never  was  em- 
ployed as  a  spy  in  Manchester. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt. — I  and  Johnson 
were  taking  a  glass  together ;  I  was  not  drunk  ;  I  thought 
it  a  serious  business,  which  Johnson  ought  to  keep  to 
himself.    I  said,  after  he  was  gone,  if  Nad  in  was  there» 
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he  would  have  taken  him  up  ;  I  believe  the  statement, 
for  Johnson  declared  it  was  a  fact;  I  did  not  know 
Johnson  at  the  time,  and  therefore  asked  the  landlord 
who  he  was ;  he  told  me  he  was  Johnson,  the  brush- 
maker,  and  great  reformer.  I  thought  many  persons 
had  been  taken  up  for  a  deal  less  than  Johnson  said  ;  I 
took  no  measure  for  having  him  apprehended,  for  I  never 
troubled  my  head  ^'wim  such  like;'*  Slater  was  in 
company  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  some  of  the 
conversation  was  addressed  to  me  personally,  wh^i 
Slater  left  the  room.  The  part  directed  to  me  alone  was 
that  in  which  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the 
16th,  said,  **  we  shall  be  ready  prepared  for  any  thing 
the  soldiers  can  bring  against  us."  I  and  Slater 
have  talked  over  this  matter  together,  but  not  much. 
Slater  is  here.  Slater  did  not  tell  me  he  did  not  recollect 
diat  part  of  the  conversation  relating  to  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust. It  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  thing  Slater  said 
to  me,  since  I  came  here,  that  1  recollected  he  was  out 
of  the  way,  when  that  part  of  the  conversation  took  place; 
Slater  did  not  say  any  thing  about  taking  up  Johnson ; 
I  did  not  expostulate  with  Slater  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
allowing  such  words  to  be  spoken  in  his  house.  We  did 
not  think  much  about  it  then,  and  wanted  to  hear  what 
he  had  got  to  say ;  we  asked  him  no  questions.  I  did 
not  inform  Nadin  of  the  circumstance :  I  did  not  take 
any  measures  to  have  Johnson  apprehended  :  I  and  the 
landlord  had  some  little  conversation  about  the  matter 
after  Johnson  went  away;  I  believe  I  did  not  com- 
municate to  the  landlord  the  important  statement  which 
Johnson  made  to  me  during  his  absence.  Johnson  told 
me  and  Slater  what  I  have  stated,  although  I  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  him.  I  have  had  some  conversation 
with  Slater  on  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  recollect  when 
first  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  him.  I  believe  it  was 
before  I  made  my  deposition.  I  said  Nadin  would  have 
tltkeu  Johnson  into  custody,  had  he  been  present,  not 
for  any  particular  part  of  this  conversation,  but  for  the 
whole  of  it  put  together.  I  have  seen  Slater  here,  but 
we  hav6  had   no  conversation  on  the  subject*     We 
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are  both  sabpcened  to  speak  to  this  conversation,  but 
we  have  not  talked  the  business  over. 

Re-examined. — Except  Slater's  servant  woman,  no 
person  v^as  present  at  the  conversation  but  myself, 
Johnson,  and  Slater.  Johnson  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  soldiers,  by  referring  to  the  preparations  of  artillery^ 
&c.,.  that  were  making  at  the  barracks ;  at  which  he 
laughed.  After  I  had  been  at  the  magistrate's,  Johnson 
saw  me  passing  his  door,  and  sent  his  man  after  me.  I 
went  to  his  shop,  where  there  were  two  or  three  gentle- 
men. Johnson  said,  **  So  you  have  been  with  the 
magistrates  ?"  I  answered,  "  They  sent  for  me."  "And 
were  you,"  asked  he  "  fool  enough  to  go  to  them  ? 
They  had  no  authority  to  send  for  you."  I  told  him  I 
did  not  inquire  whether  they  had  or  had  not  authority. 
But,  as  they  had  nothing  against  me  of  which  I  was 
afraid,  I  had  no  objection  to  go.  He  then  asked  me  to 
tdl  him  candidly  what  passed  before  the  magistrates.  I 
said,  "  if  he  would  go  into  a  private  room,  in  the  York 
inn  opposite,  I  would  tell  him ;  but  I  would  not  tell  him 
in  his  shop.     I  then  bid  him  good  night. 

Joseph  Slater  examined. — In  August  last  I  kept 
a  public-house  at  Manchester.  On  the  6th  of  the  month, 
I  recollect  Johnson  and  the  last  witness  being  at  my 
house.  I  began  a  conversation  with  Johnson,  by  saying, 
that  I  understood  he  and  Nicholas  Whitworth  Were  to 
be  returned  members  of  parliament  for  Manchester.  He 
Kaid,'  ^*  It  was  all  nonsense ;  for, ;  even  if  they  were 
elected^  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  London." 
I  then  went  out,  leavinor  WilHe  and  Johnson  together. 
On  my  return  I  found  Willie  speaking  of  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Cartwright's  mill.  I  said,  that  was  the  time  when 
Mr.  Horsfall  was  shot.  Johnson  observed,  **  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Slater,  there  was  a  set  of  men  at  that  time 
who  intended  to  go  armed  to  London,  to  disperse  the 
House  of  Commons  ?"  I  ridiculed  the  idea  that  such  a 
set  of  rs^gamuffins  could  overturn  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons.  He  said,  ^*  He  knew  it  to  be  a  fact;  and  that, 
if  the  subscriptions  had  been  large  enough  to  support 
their  families  while  they  were  away,  or  in  case  fl^y  failed. 
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tliey  would  have  gone/*  I  again  ridiculed  the  idea; 
and  Johnson  said,  **  O  !  but  recollect,  when  Bellingham 
shot  Mr.  Perceval,  what  confusion  there  was ;  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  scrambling  to  get  out  at  one  door,  and 
Mr.  Canning  at  another ;  and  when  Bellingham  was 
taken,  they  were  near  tearing  him  to  pieces.  They  all 
strove  to  get  hold  of  him.  He  then  observed,  **  If  one 
man  could  frighten  them,  he  was  sure  it  could  be  done." 
There  was  some  conversation  about  the  meeting  of  the 
16th.  On  last  Saturday  week,  Johnson  came  to  my 
house.  He  knew  I  was  subpocned ;  and  he  said  to  me, 
"  You  know  Mr.  Slater,  I  said  I  heard  it  for  a  fact."  I 
answered,  **  No ;  you  declared  what  you  knew  was  a 
fact." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt. — I  keep  the  bay  horse, 
in  Manchester.  I  asked  Johnson  whether  there  would 
be  a  meeting  on  the  16th,  and  he  said  there  would.  I 
cannot  recollect  any  thing  more  being  said  on  that  point. 
I  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time.  The  conversation  was 
chiefly  about  Cartwright's  mill.  I  ridiculed  and  laughed 
at  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Johnson.  Do  not  ^ow 
whether  Willie  joined  in  the  laugh.  Willie  did  not  say 
that  he  ought  to  be  hanged  for  using  such  expressions. 
Soon  after  Johnson  went  away,  Willie  said,  ''It  was  well 
for  that  gentleman  that  Nadin  was  not  present,  for,  were 
he  to  hear  him  speak  in  that  manner,  he  would  have 
him."  Willie  and  I  have  seen  each  other  frequently 
since  we  came  here }  but  he  never  told  me  what  he  had 
to  prove.  I  knew  he  was  coming  here  to  prove  some- 
thing that  Johnson  had  said  about  the  16th  of  August. 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact,  because  I  knew  he  was  subpoened. 
Willie  had  told  me  he  wbs  coming  for  that  purpose, 
but  he  did  not  say  exactly  what  he  was  to  prove ;  neither 
did  I  tell  him  what  I  was  going  to  prove.  I  am  sure 
Willie  never  told  me  what  he  was  to  prove  relative  to 
the  16th  of  August,  neither  on  the  day  when  the  con« 
versation  took  place,  nor  at  any  other  time  since.  I  did 
not  ask  him  whether  any  thing  particular  had  occured 
while  I  was  out  of  the  room.  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
foolish  and  wicked  story  which  Johnson  told ;  I  thought 
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It  wieked  to  relate  such  a  story,  and  wicked  also  as  it 
re/med  to  the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  business.  Johnson  declared  that  he  knew  it  to 
be  a  fact.  I  have  heard  him  say  many  foolish  things ; 
bat  when  he  spoke  of  persons  coming  to  town  to  disperse 
the  Hoase  of  Commons,  he  was  serious.  I  related  the 
story  in  the  evening,  without  thinking  any  thing  of  it, 
1  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  information  about  it. 
I  know  it  is  the  duty  of  a  publican,  if  he  hear  seditious 
conversation  in  his  house,  to  inform  the  proper  authority. 
It  appears  that  I  did  not  do  my  duty  on  that  occasion. 
If  I  were  to  relate  every  foolish  conversation  that  passes 
in  a  public-house,  I  should  do  nothing  else. 

Cross-examined  by  Johnson. — I  know  the  reason 
why  Johnson  came  to  my  house.  I  had  a  good  breed 
^^  pigr^y  ^^d  b^  wanted  one  of  them.  I  met  him  at  his 
door;  he  asked  how  the  sow  was  getting  on;  I  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  we  went  to  my  house  together.  I 
mllied  him  on  the  report  that  he  and  Nicholas  Whit- 
worth  were  to  be  returned  to  parliament,  and  he  said  it 
was  false*  that  he  had  no  such  intention,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  When  I  saw  Johnson  on  Saturday  week,  he 
observed,  that  if  I  said  nothing  more  than  what  he 
ottered  on  the  6th  of  August,  I  should  be  a  good  witness 
for  him.  I  did  not  see  Willie  until  he  met  him  at  my 
house.  I  never  heard  Johnson  say  in  my  life  that  he 
would  overturn  the  House  of  CommonSf  or  that  he  ap- 
proved of  such  a  proceeding.  Mr.  Horsfall  was  shot  in 
the  year  1812.  I  don't  recollect  Johnson  expressing  his 
horror  at  the  murder  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  or  at  the  burning  of 
Buncoft's  mill;  but  there  was  much  conversation,  and 
Johnson  might  have  expressed  such  a  sentiment,  though 
I  don*t  recollect  it.  I  have  been  once  or  twice  to  Mr. 
Norris  and  Mr.  Milne  for  my  deposition,  but  I  did  not 
get  it.  Mr.  Milne  did  not  promise  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
my  deposition. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  reporter,  was  examined. 
Mr.  Hunt  had  himself  assisted  this  witness  to  reach  the 
hustings.  His  evidence  in  chief  resembled  Orton's. 
He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  said,  I  had. 
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considerable  difficulty  in  g'etting'  to  the  hustings;  the 
opie  were  crowded  very  thick  indeed  around  them.  I 
ave  frequently  found  it  to  be  the  case,  where  you  have 
presided,  to  my  great  inconvenience.  I  felt  no  personid 
alarm,  but  I  felt  that  species  of  alarm  for  my  wearing 
apparel  which  made  me  put  on  my  worst  coat.  If  the 
attendance  of  constables  were  indicative  of  alarm,  cer- 
tainly it  might  be  inferred  that  some  apprehension 
existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  sent  them  there.  I 
observed  no  riot  or  violence;  the  meeting  was  exceedingly 
lai^e,  but  I  have  seen  larger.  I  have  been  at  so  many 
meetings  where  you  have  presided,  that  I  cannot,  at  the 
moment,  name  one  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  larger. 
I  never,  within  my  own  personal  observation,  saw  any 
tumult  or  violence  at  any  of  the  meetings  when  you  had 
the  honour  to  pi-eside.  I  cannot  make  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  attended  the  meeting  on  the 
211st  of  July.  I  re(rollect  Mr.  Harrison  being  arrested 
on  the  hustings  at  Smithfield.  That  circumstance  ex- 
cited no  disturbance.  I  believe  that  those  who  were 
forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  waggon  knew  nothing  about 
the  transaction,  it  went  off  so  quietly.  Harrison,  I 
rather  think,  had,  at  the  time,  addressed  the  meeting. 
I  cannot  decidedly  say  whether  Harrison  had  or  had  not 
addressed  the  meeting  when  he  was  taken,  unless  I  saw 
the  newspaper,  as  1  did  not  report  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 1  think  you  introduced  Harrison  as,  '*  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harrisob,"  or  "  Parson  Harrison,"  of  some 
place  in  the  country,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  to 
listen  to  him.  You  said  to  the  people,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  before  the  arrest  took  place,  "  Here  is 
Brown  or  Wontner,  the  marshalman,  going  to  take 
Parson  Harrison  :  will  you  let  him  go  ?"  And  then, 
with  a  good  humoured  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  you  turned 
to  the  Parson,  and  said,  "  You  had  better  go  quietly." 
You  then  said,  "  If  they  come  to  take  me,  will  you  let  me 
go  ?"  The  people  cried,  "  No,  no."  You,  however, 
said,  **  Yes,  but  I  would  go  j  if  I  am  wanted,  here  I  am." 
And  then,  with  another  good-humoured  shrug,  you 
asked  one  of  the  marihalmen,  whethar  be  had  any  thing 
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to  cay  to  you  ?     He  taswered,  he  had  not    Harrison 
asked  your  advice,  and  you  told  him  to  go  away  quietly, 
which  he  did.     The  business  of  the  meeting  then  went 
on  peaceably.    The  marshalmen,  attended  by  a  few 
eimstables,  made  the  caption,  without  the  aid  of  any 
miiitary  force.     I  beliere,  when  you  gave  me  the  reso- 
lotions,  you  said  you  were  particularly  desirous  of  ac« 
commodating  me,  as  I  came  from  the  The  New  Times. 
I  did  not  imagine,  when  1  received  them,  that  I  should 
ever  be  called  on  to  produce  them  in  a  court  of  justice. 
I  believe  I  asked  you  for  a  copy  of  them*    At  the  time 
that  you  handed  me  the  copy  of  them,  I  rather  think 
that  a  part  of  the  resolutions  had  been  read,  and  an 
individual  was  occupied  in  reading  the  remainder,  you 
having  previously  stated  that  your  lungs  were  not  in  as 
good  onler  as   usual,  and   for  that  reason  you  would 
necline  reading  them.     They  were  read,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  continuity ;  and  a  question  arose,  whether 
they  should  be  passed  singly  or  altogether.     I  believe, 
in  consequence  of  your  desire  to  get  the  business  over,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  put  altogether.     None  of 
them  had  passed,  1  imagine,  at  the  time  I  received  the 
copy  from  you.     I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Orton ;  he  is  on  the  same  establishment  with  me ;  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  a  relation  of  Dr.  Stoddart,  but  he 
bimsdf  has  told  me  that  he  is  not.     1  never  had  any 
conversation  with  him  about  the  scenes  he  witnessed  at 
Manchester.     Though  we  are  on  th#  same  concern,  I 
had  not  interchanged  five  words  with  him  till  I  met  him 
iaYork,  this  day  week.     I  never  observed  any  tumult 
Of  riot  at  any  of  the  meetings  at  which  you  were  present* 
Jame:s  M-urray  examined. — I  live  at  Manchester;  I 
Imow  Mr.  SJiawcross  ;    I  went  with  him  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  August.     Mr.  Rymer  and  his  son  were 
with  ns.     We  went  to  White  Moss.     Reached  it  by  day 
ligfaL      Hearing   some  persons  near  us  shouting  and 
halloiBg,  we  lay  down  to  prevent  our  being  seen.     We 
then  got  to  die  Moss  where  the  men  were  drilling,  there 
laigfat  be  600  or  800  of  men.     The  plot  of  ground  was 
iquane.    They  were  in  squads,  ana  there  was  a  drill 
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i^erjeant  at  the  head  or  end  of  every  squad.  They  were 
marching'  when  I  went  up.  1  heard  the  words  "  march," 
"  wheel,"  and  "halt/'  It  appeared  like  a  camp,  the 
men  obeyed  the  orders  given  to  them.  I  remember  the 
words  "  eyes  right,"  "  dress,"  and  "  forward."  I  was 
close  amongst  them  on  the  left  hand.  The  first  words 
said  to  me  were  by  a  drill  serjeant,  who  bid  me  fall  ini 
I  knew  the  man,  his  name  was  Caterall.  I  said  I  thought 
I  would  fall  in  soon.  Tlie  different  Serjeants  began  to 
shift  their  squads  and  look  steadfastly.  1  did  not  like 
their  looks,  and  thought  of  shifting  my  ground  ;  when  I 
heard  the  cry  of  •*  Spy,"  it  ran  along  the  lines,  and  I 

heard  the  words,"millthem,  d n  them :"  I  then  heard 

a  cry  of  "  they  are  constables  ;"  and  the  answer  to  that 

was,  "d n  them,  murder  them."     I  moved  off,  and 

so  did  Shawcross,  but  were  followed  by  eighty  or  ninety 
men.  They  overtook  Shawcross,  beat  him,  and  knocked 
him  in  the  ditch. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  men  followed  and  overtook  me. 
They  began  to  beat  me  with  sticks  and  kick  me  most 
violently  with  their  clogs.     I  desired  them  to  give  over, 
that  that  did  not  look  like  a  reform  in  parliament ;  it 
was,  I  said,  very  different  treatment  from  that  received 
by  prisoners  of  war.     They  asked  me  how  we  would 
treat  them  if  we  took*  them  prisoners  to  Manchester  ? 
I  said  we  would  treat  them  as  prisoners,  and  not  murder 
them.     They   cpntinued   beating    me,    and    one   said, 
"  Shall  we  kill  him  obt  and  out  and  put  him  in  the  pit, 
or  let  him  go?"     A  young  man  said  he  has  had  enough  ; 
another,  "  If  he  has  any  more,  he'll  die."     They  then  j 
dented,  and  held  a  consultation ;  after  which,  one  of^ 
them  asked  me  if  I  would  consent  to  go  down  on  my  " 
knees,  and  never  be  a  king's  man  again,  and  never  name^ 
the  king  any  more  ?     I  said,  yes  ;  as  I  considered  my  " 
life  was  in  danger.     I  fell  upon  my  knees ;  the  words  I 
now  mention  were  proposed  tome,  and  I  repeated  them. 
They  then  let  me  get  up.     One  man  struck  me  twice 
after  I  got  up,  and  that  was  all.     I  went  to  Middleton, 
as  I  was  unable  to  go  to  Manchester.     I  was  confined 
to  my  bed.    On  the  next  day,  the*  16th^  1  heard  the 
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sound  of  bugles,  and  on  being  removed  to  the  window,  I 
heard  the  cry  of**  halt  V^  the  crowd  then  halted  near  my 
door.  I  looked  out,  and  saw  the  streets  filled  with 
people.  Those  in  the  centre  were  in  ranks  about  six 
abreast.  The  bugle  was  again  sounded,  and  I  heard  the 
word  **  march,''  and  the  party  moved  on,  and  began  to 
hiss  very  loud.  Many  of  them  had  sticks.  They  had 
several  flags  and  banners  with  them.  Those  who  march- 
ed in  line  amounted  to  between  5,000  and  6,000 
men.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  men 
and  women ;  I  could  not  identify  any  of  them  ;  I  was 
unable  to  go  out  that  day.  This  was  about. eleven 
o'clock.  About  one  o'clock  another  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  came  past  my  house.  There  was 
an  open  carriage,  in  which  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  I  think  another  person.  I  do  not  think 
it  stopped  at  my  door,  but  it  moved  very  slow.  The 
whole  of  the  crowd  hissed  and  pointed  at  my  windows. 
I  think  those  in  the  carriage  looked  at  my  house. 

(To  a  question  from  the  judge) — I  am  sure  they  looked 
up  as  they  passed.  I  think  those  in  the  carriage  were 
standing.  There  were  near  4,000  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  The  road  from 
Smedley  cottage  does  not  run  past  my  house  ;  by  going 
that  way  they  went  500  or  600  yards  out  of  the  way. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt. — I  am  not  employed 
by  the  police;  1  am  a  district  constable.  I  went  to 
White  Moss,  in  consequenc^  of  the  alsirmed  state  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  my  family  and  myself.  I  went  of 
my  own  free  will.  I  told  several  persons  I  would  go, 
as  I  had  heard  of  drilling.  I  believe  I  told  Nadin.  I 
got  nothing  for  my  trouble  from  the  police.  There  was 
a  subscription  for  the  wounded  at  Peterloo,  and  I  got  a 
part  of  it  to  pay  my  doctor's  bill.  I  got  £15.  1  will 
swear  that  I  never  arranged  with  Nadin  or  any  other 
person,  nor  was  I  employed  by  any  one  to  go  there.  It 
was  my  own  act  and  deed.  On  my  oath,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  Nadin  did  not  know  1  was  going.  I  saw  no 
lookers-on  at  White  Moss.  They  were  all  at  drill,  except 
myself  and  those  who  went  with  me.     I  did  not  notice 
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the  lookers^ii.  There  were  some  penoas  at  a  distance, 
who  might  be  lookers-on  for  what  I  know.  There  were 
not  many  looking  on  in  front  of  the  ranks«  If  there  were 
200  lookers-on,  I  mnst  have  seen  them— *Thev  had  no 
arms.  I  did  not  hear  them  say,  *^  make  ready,  present, 
fire/'  If  it  had  been  said,  I  must  have  heard  it.  My 
depositions  were  made  in  my  bed  room  before  Mr.  Norris 
and  Mr.  Trafford,  on  the  same  day  that  I  was  attacked* 
On  the  21st  I  went  before  a  magistrate,  in  order  to 
correct  an  omission  which  I  had  made  in  my  depositions. 
They  were  put  down  on  a  sh'p  of  paper,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  I  swore  to  them  or  not.  I  think  my- 
self a  reli^ous  man.  I  go  to  church  and  chapel.  I  know 
Robert  Meager.  I  do  not  recollect  any  particular  conversa- 
tion between  Meager,  Sandy  Moreton,  and  myself.  I 
do  not  like  the  reformers  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  using 
tmy  violent  language  against  them.  I  never  said  that 
I  would  rather  be  rowed  in  a  boat  to  my  own  house  in  the 
blood  of  the  reformers,  than  walk  upon  the  pavement. 
I  once  said,  that  if  it  was  to  come  to  an  action,  I  would  not 
give  up  to  the  reformers,  even  were  I  to  fight  up  to  my 
knees  in  blood.  I  went  one  night  to  the  cock  public- 
house,  and  being  a  king's  man,  they  were  all  at  me ; 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  ale,  and  I  do  not  recollect  what  I  did 
say ;  I  will  not  swear  that  I  did  not  use  the  words  you 
mention*  -I  know  a  Mr.  Chapman,  at  Manchester;  I 
went  not  long  since  in  a  coach  with  him  to  Liverpool ; 
there  were  six  in  "die  coach ;  we  spoke  of  reform  ;  I  do 
not  recdlect  saying  that  if  I  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  the  16th  of  August,  I  would  have  put  every 

I) rascal  of  them  to  deatt^ ;  I  swear  I  did  not  say 

w.  (Mr.  Hunt  here  cautioned  the  witness,  and  repeated 
|he  question.) 

I  did  not  say  I  would  make  the  troops  fii«,  and  put  all 
present  to  death.  I  will  not  swear  that  I  did  not  say 
this.  I  was  sober  in  the  coach.  On  my  oath,  I  did  not 
say  so  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chapman  did  not  call 
me  to  account  for  saying  so.  I  told  Mr«  Chapman  I 
would  not  believe  a  reformer  upon  his  oath,  and  I  now 
repeat  it«    I  would  not  believe  any  reformer  on  his  oath. 
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Some  woxds  about  firing  might  fly  out  of  my  mouth,  and 
my  enemies  might  have  misconstrued  it  against  me.  I 
do  not  recollect  seeing  you  at  the  spread  eagle.  Hanging- 
ditch.  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  king's  men  who  once 
went  into  a  private  room  in  that  house  in  which  you 
were.  The  boroughreeve  and  constables  were  going 
their  rounds,  and  I  joined  them,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the 
door  being  broke  open  ;  I  swear  it. 

Anotlier  constable  gave  similar  testimony. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

DEFENCE. 

Prerious  to  the  commencement  of  defence,  Mr.  Barrow 
complained  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  an 
evil  too  g^enaral ;  for  thus,  in  long  trials,  the  accusatory 
evidence  goes  forth  to  the  public  for  days  before  the 
defence  is  heard. 

Mr.  Justiob  Bailey  reprobated  such  publication ; 
but  vouched  that  they  liad  not  reached  the  hands  of  the 
jary. 

Mr.  Barrow  then  addressed  the  court  for  several 
flefendants,  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1st.  With  regard  to  Moorhouse,  the  first  evidence 
^if^nst  whom  was,  that  he  had  taken  a  ride  to  meet 
JEEunt  who  was  invited  to  preside  at  a  meeting  at  Man* 
Chester.  He  went  as  far  as  Bullock  Smithy,  and  not 
Ending  Mr.  Hunt,  returned.  He^  was  next  found  in 
company  with  Mr.  Hunt,  whom  he  had  invited  to  take 
a  bed  at  his  house.  On  the  9th  of  August,  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  his  own  carriage,  accompanied  by  Sir  C  •  Wolseley , 
snd  followed  by  Johnson  and  his  wife,  who  was  then  in 
a  state  of  pr^^ancy,  proceeded  to  Manchester.  The 
parties  calkng  the  meeting  having  found  that  there  was 
something  objectionable  in  the  placard  by  which  it  was 
announced,  acquiesced  in  the  objection  of  the  magis-> 
trates,  and  the  meeting  was  not  held.  From  this  it  was 
dear,  that  if  the  object  of  Moorhouse  had  been  to  attend 
an  ill^al  meeting,  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he  did. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  have  persevered :  instead  of 
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doing  what  he  had  at  once  given  up  all  idea  of  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  Oth,  when  declared  illegal.  Mr. 
Moorhouse  was  a  married  man,  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  and  his  wife  was,  at  the  period  in  question,  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy.  But  he  look  his  wife  with  him  to 
Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  August.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  jury,  as  men,  as  husbands,  as  fathers,  whether  any 
man  would  have  done  this  whose  object  in  going  to  a- 
meeting  was,  to  cause  a  riot,  or  excite  terror  or  dismay 
in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  ?  The  good  sense  of  the 
jury  would  at  once  shew,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
any  man  so  base  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  in  such  a 
manner.  Whatever  was  his  intention,  then,  it  certainly 
was  not  that  of  creating  riot  and  confusion.  From  the 
9th  to  the  16th  of  August,  there  was  no  communication 
or  connexion  between  Moorhouse  and  Mr,  Hunt,  or  any 
other  of  the  present  defendants.  Was  it,  then^  a  crime 
to  have  been  seen  at  this  meeting  ?  If  so,  then  one  half  of 
Manchester  was  guilty.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  Moorhouse  was  not  seen  in  connexion  with  any  of 
the  other  defendants  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  August. 
On  that  day,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Entwistle, 
he  was  seen  heading  the  Stockport  party  through  Pic- 
cadilly, into  Manchester.  Now,  the  fact  was  this,  and 
so  it  would  be  made  to  appear  in  evidence,  that  Mr. 
Moorhouife  was  on  Uiat  day  plying  his  coach  in  the  usual 
manner.  Here  tha.  learned  counsel  proceeded  to  detail 
the  movements  of  defendants  as  they  were  afterwards 
detailed  in  the  paper  of  Moorhouse  itself.  Was  he  seen 
upon  the  hustings  ?  No ;  it'  was  certainly  hinted  at, 
but  he  should  prove  that  witnets  to  have  been  mistaken. 
He  was  not  on  the  hustings ;  he  could  not  have  com- 
mitted the  riot  of  which  he  stood  charged ;  for  if  in  the 
crowd,  and  any  man  might  have  been  there,  he  only  staid 
about  two  minutes.  Was  it  likely  in  so  short  a  period 
he  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  riot  and  conspiracy  laid 
to  his  charge  ?  The  only  division  he  was  said  to  have 
been  connected  with,  was  the  Stockport ;  he  happened 
to  be  in  front  of  it,  but  not,  as  had  been  represented,  in 
a  formidable  manner,  and  not  with  a  flag,  nor  with 
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violent  language.     What  connexion  had  he  then  with 
the  White  Moss  drilling,  or  with  any  of  the  other 
divisions  on  that  day  ?     As  to  poor  Jones,  there  was 
nothing  to  inculpate  him  in  such  a  charge.     He  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Orton,  the  reporter,  who  heard  uncertain 
expressions,  but  they  were  only  exhortations  to  peace 
and  good  order.     It  was  certainly  illegal  that  he  recom* 
mended  them  to  lock  arms  to  prevent  the  hustings  being 
broken  down,  yet  it  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  meant  to 
create  a  riot  and  confusion.     The  poor  man  was  only 
employed  to  build  up  the  hustings ;  all  he  had  to  do  was 
Uiis  ;  he  was  no  member  of  any  committee,  but  proud  of 
his  hustings  building  situation,  he  became  an  orator. 
The  reason  was  this :  he  was  only  to  have  25s.  for  put-* 
ting  up  the  boards,  which  were  borrowed ;   he  was 
therefore  interested  in  having  the  people  kept  back  from 
shaking  them  to  pieces,  whereby  he  would  nave  lost  all. 
Indeed  it  was  God's  mercy  he  got  them  back;  for  a 
^bort  time  before  the  populace  carried  away  the  boards 
erected  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  hustings,  and  the 
Architect  lost  them  all,  owing  to  the  want  of  Jones's 
foresight  in  recommending  them  to  lock  arms,  which 
ultimately  saved  his   borrowed   boards.      The  learned 
gentleman  then  contended  that  the  definition  of  an 
illegal  meeting  given  by  the  other  side  was  wrongf ;  who 
^was  to  say  numerically  where  order  ceased,  tfnd  disorder, 
l^egan  ?     who  was  to  say  the  parties  that  ought  to  attend, 
^nd  those  who  ought  not  ?     Mr.  MSorhouse  was  trans* 
;ported  with  a  desire  to  see  orator  Hunt  deliver  hiB 
elocution  and  his  law,  ii]^^1>oth  of  which  he  was,  like 
3)emosthenes  of  old,  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the 
<^use  of  liberty.     Poor  Jones  hearing  the  cheering  «for 
^be  orators  bemre  the  great  Demosthenes  came,  deter- 
mined to  have  one  for  himself,  and  so  he  mounted  and 
made  his  speech,  and  got  cheers  in  his  turn.    The  poor 
man,  however,  got  enough  of  it — he  lost  his  25s. ;  and 
Vill,  he  had  no  doubt,  in  future,  act  upon  the  good  old^ 
niaxim,  ^*  let  no  cobler  go  beyond  his  last." 

Mr.  Moorhouse's  acccount  of  the  transaction  was 
thflii  put  ia  and  read ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

2  s 
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**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  (ff  the  Jury^ 

'<  I  am  charged  with  combining,  conspiring,  con- 
federating and  agreeing  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
of  this  country  by  force  and  threats.  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  will  be  surprised  when  I  inform  you  that  five  of 
the  persons  with  whom  I  am  charged  with  having  con- 
spired, &c.  five  of  them,  viz.  Smith,  Wylde,  Jones, 
Bamford,  aud  Healey,  I  never  in  my  life  was  in  com- 
pany with,  until  the  day  on  which  we  were  all  brought  into 
court  together,  which  I  believe  was  on  the  27th  of  August 
last;  I  shall  therefore,  I  think,  be  entitled  to  your 
acquittal  of  conspiring  along  with  them ;  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Saxton,  I  never 
exchanged  half  a  dozen  words  with  any  one  of  them  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  previous  to  our  confinement 
in  the  New  Bailey.  Now,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  it  is  necessary  in  this  stage  of  the  business 
to  inform  you,  I  am  what  is  commonly  called  a  coach 
proprietor,  that  is,  I  employ  coaches  to  travel  between 
the  towns  of  Stockport  and  Manchester ;  and  it  some- 
times happens,  though  not  often,  that  a  passenger  may 
want  a  bed,  who  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  may 
prefer  a  private  house  to  a  public  one.  [  was  applied 
to  by  some  one  to  inform  him  where  a  bed  could  be 
had  ;  to  wHibh  I  replied,  **  I  have  a  good  bed,  provided 
the  room  will  be  ttp|]^roved  of,  it  being  small.''  The  room 
was  seen  and  approved  of,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
of  August,  Mr.  Hunt  slept  ^)t  my  house,  and  left  on  the 
9th  for  Manchester,  in  conipany  with  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley .  From  that  day  uAtil  the  1 6th  of  August,  I 
never  either  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  Mr.  Hunt.  On 
the  18th,  in  the  morning,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock,  I  left 
Stockport  with  one  of  my  coaches,  and  near  the  second 
mile-stone  I  passed  the  procession  from  Stockport, 
consisting  of  near  one  thousand  men  and  boys,  and  near 
one  hundred  women  and  girls,  several  of  them  being  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  men.  Tlieir  conduct  was 
perfectly  peaceable.  At  the  midway,  while  watering  my 
horses,  the  procession  passed  again^  aiid  ^^e  did  not  ov^er^ 
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take  tbein  until  we  got  into  Long  Sight,  a  little  on  the 
Manchester  side  of  which  we  left  them,  and  got  into 
Manchester  ten  minutes  before  them.    While  the  pro-* 
cession  was  passing  the  White  Bear,  Piccadilly,  it  was 
proposed  by  some  of  the  passengers  to  take  the  coach  on 
the  ground  for  their  accommodation;   to  which  I  con« 
tented,  provided  they  would  agree  to  pay  me  one  shilling 
each  for  the  accommodation  of  standing  on  the  roon 
But  this  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  my  son,  who 
said,  otherwise  there  would  be  so  many  crowding  on, 
that  the  roof  would  be  broken  in,  and  I  should  have  10£. 
damage  done  to  the  coach,  though  I  might  not  make  one 
by  it ;  upon  this  it  was  given  up.     1  went  to  the  ground 
a  little  after  12  o'clock,  where  I  saw  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  assembled  ;  after  I  had  been  there  some 
time  in  conversation  with  various  persons,  who  all  ap- 
peared to  be  delighted  with  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  various  processions  came  upon  the  g^und,  with  joy 
beaming  on  every  countenance,  and  several  1  heard 
declare  it  the  most  gratifying  sight  they  ever  beheld  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives.     Some  one  pointed  out 
the  constables,  formed  in  two  lines,  with  a  space  betwixt 
them,  from  the  hustings  to  the  house,  where  I  was  in- 
formed  the  magistrates  were  sitting;    and  credit  was 
given  to  the  magistrates  for  the  judicious  plan  they  had 
adopted  to  bring  before  them  any  one  iWbo  might  be 
guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace  oif  (he  meeting.     This 
was  actually  the  opinion  I  had  fornlad  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  constables  were  thus  placed.     After  listening 
for  some  time  to  the  musil^" which  was  playing  a  variety 
of  national  airs,  and,  anongst  the  rest,  **  God  save  the 
King,*'  I  went  into  Deansgate  to  get  a  little  refresh- 
ment^ where  I  had  not  been  long  before  Mr.  Hunt  was 
announced ;  and  upon  going  into  the  street,  near  the 
Dog  Tavern,  on  the  carriage  passing  where  I  stood,  Mr. 
Hunt  perceived  me  in  the  crowd ;  he  called  out  to  me, 
saying,  '*  Moorhouse,  will  you  get  into  the  carriage  ? 
We  will  make  room  for  you  :"  in  an  instant  the  door  was 
opened ;  1  was  seized  by  the  arm  by  John  Collier,  and 
instantly  shoved  into  the  carnage,  but  before  I  had  time 
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to  take  away  my  hand,  the  door  was  hastily  shut,  and 
three  of  my  fingers  were  caughtand  most  severely  trapped, 
so  as  to  give  me  very  great  pain,  and  immediately  on  the 
carriage  arriving  at  the  hustings  I  got  out  and  went  to 
the  public-house  to  get  some  brandy  to  allay  the  pain ; 
I  remained  in  the  public-house  until  the  dispersion  had 
in  a  great  measure  taken  place,  and  on  going  down  stairs 
to  leave  the  house,  I  found  Mr.  Twemlow  at  the  front 
door,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  supposed,  of  preventing  any 
one  from  going  out  that  way  ;  he  directed  me  to  the  back 
door,  and  I  left  the  house  in  search  of  my  wife,  who 
was  at  that  time  six  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 
I  was  near  two  hours  before  I  met  with  her,  during 
which  I  was  several  times  informed  she  was  thrown  in  a 
cellar-hole,  and  crushed  to  death ;  but,  thank  God,  it 
was  not  so ;  we  met  at  the  Flying  Horse,  and  while  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  and  returning  God  thanks 
for  delivering  her  from  the  perilous  situation  which  she 
was  in,  (being  betwixt  the  constables  and  the  carriage  at 
the  time  the  cavalry  surrounded  the  hustings,)  two  police 
officers,  Piatt  and  another,  came  into  the  room,  and  told 
me  I  was  their  prisoner.     I  demanded  their  authority  ; 
they   prduced    their   staves.      I   observed,  that  is   no 
authority ;  you  must  produce  a  warrant,  and  I  will  go 
with  yi>u  ;  to  which  Piatt  replied,  if  I  did  not  choose  to 
go  withoAH  warrant,  he  would  fetch  some  soldiers,  who 
would  not  be  triflad  with ;  I  then  rose  up  and  went  along 
with  them  to  prisonr   This  took  place  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday.     I  remained  in 
the  New  Bailey  from  thafd^  until  the  27th  of  August, 
on  which  day  1  was  admitted  1i^  bail." 

SAXTON'S  DEFENCE 

Was  conducted  by  Mr.  Holt,  and  was  of  similai 
purport. 

Mr.  S.  Bamford  spoke  at  considerable  length  in 
his  defence.  We  have  room  only  for  a  few  of  his  obser- 
vations.    He  said — 

**  In  the  course  of  the  last  six  yeai-s,  Manchester  has 
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many  public  meeting^,  to  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  gfreat  numbers  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  proceeded  in  groups 
promiscuously,  upon  which  occasion  they  were  uniformly 
styled  by  the  illiberal  venal  press  of  that  place,  a  mob ; 
a  riotous,  a  tumultuous,  a  disorderly  mob.  They  were 
ridiculed  as  illiterate,  dirty,  and  mean,  having  chopped 
hands  and  greasy  night-caps.  They  were  scandalized 
IS  being  drunken  and  disorderly,  and  they  were  de-^ 
nounced  as  being  libellous  and  seditious,  dividers  of  pro« 
perty,  and  destroyers  of  social  order,  and  was  it  not  men 
Tery  natural  that  these  poor,  insultai  and  vilified  people 
should  wish  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  unmerited  im-* 

futations  which  were  wantonly  cast  upon  their  conduct  ? 
t  certainly  was  natural  to  give  the  lie  to  their  enemies. 
To  shew  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  that  they  were 
not  what  they  had  been  represented  to  be ;  they  deter- 
mined to  give  one  example  of  peace  and  good  order, 
such  as  should  defy  the  most  bitter  of  their  accusers  to 
criminate,  and  for  this  purpose,  and  this  alone,  was  the 
drilling,  so  styled,  instituted.  Only  one  witness  for  the 
prosecution  has  sworn  to  having  heard  amongst  the 
drillers,  the  word  "  fire,''  all  the  others  swear  only  to 
their  facing,  certainly  most  suited  to  familiarise  them  to 
that  species  of  uniformity  of  motion  which  would  be 
necessary  to  preserve  due  order  and  decoAib  in  their 
progress  to  the  place  of  meeting.       >*-  • 

Amid  other  arguments,  he  very  jbstly  said,  ''  If  this 
niob  meant  assault  or  violence,  their  arms  would  not  have 
been  locked  together  ;  thalSs  not  a  fighting  posture. 

Mr.  Healey's  defeiice  was  ingenuous,  but  intem- 
perate. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  spoke.  He  denied  any  criminal 
intent,  but  said,  '^  I  knew  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  Manchester  laboured  h?xA  for  ff teen  or  sixteen  hours 
per  datff  at  wages  of  eighty  or  at  most  nine  shillings  per 
fveek  !  I  thought  their  situation  ought  to  be  ameliorated, 
^d  therelbre  attended  the  meeting."  He  concluded  by 
denying  the  truth  of  the  evidence  against  him. 
.  Mr.  Hunt  was  now  called  on  for  bis  defence,  but 
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begged  to  be  allowed  time  till  the  following  morniDg  j 
which,  after  an  unfeeling  and  ineffectual  opposition  by 
the  counsel  for  the  crown,  was  granted. 

FIFTH  DAY, 

Mr.  Hunt  commenced  his  defence.  His  preliminary 
observations  contained  some  offensive  remarks  upon  the 
counsel  employed  for  the  prosecution;  the  mode  of 
striking  juries,  &c. ;  in  whicD,  he  was  several  times  stop* 
ped  by  Justice  Bailey.  He  then  spoke  of  the  prejudice 
created  against  him  by  newspaper  report ;  and  said  the 
}urv  were  led  to  believe  that  they  had  to  try  a  monster 
in  numan  form.  Even  since  the  jury  were  placed  in  the 
box,  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  reporter  to  the  New  (the 
Mock)  Times,  had  sent  up  a  false  impression  of  the  case 
to  London.  Persons  connected  with  the  newspapers  had 
not  let  the  daily  prints  take  .  the  usual  channel  of  con* 
veyance,  but  had  caused  them  to  be  sent  down  to  them* 
selves,  and  placed  in  the  very  coffee-room  where  some  of 
the  jury  were  taking  refreshment.  In  those  publications, 
he  had  been  chained  with  an  offence  which  was  not  in 
the  indictment.  He  and  the  other  defendants  were 
charged  not  only  with  having  endeavoured  to  overturn 
the  thfone,  but  with  attempting  to  destroy  the  religion 
of  the  coun^  itself.  But  was  there,  he  asked,  any  part 
of  the  charge  true-2.  Had  the  prosecutors  dared  to  bring 
forward  a  single  wnness,  to  prove  that  any  one  of  the 
defendants  had,  on  any, oneoccasion  during  their  whole 
lives,  said  aught  against  tSe%>wer  of  the  throne,  or  the 
sacred  dignity  of  our  religion  r^  There  had  been,  indeed, 
an  attempt  once  or  twice  to  itch  out  of  a  witness  a 
declaration  that  a  person  named  Carlile  was  connected 
with  the  defendants.  The  learned  counsel  well  knew 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  public  mind,  if  he  could 
connect  the  defendants  with  a  man  who  had  stood  before 
the  bar  of  public  justice ;  and  he  laboured  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  proceeded  tp  state  that  he  kiever  pro- 
fessed a  doctrine,  private  or  public,  which  be  was  not 
ready  to  avow  in  the  face  of  God  and  of  bis  country. 
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He  professed  to  be  a  refonner,  not  a  leveller.  He  pro* 
fessed  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty,  not  of  licentiousness.  He 
well  knew  the  difference  between  them.  Sweet,  h>vely 
liberty,  was  as  pure  and  saced  as  truth  itself;  while 
licentiousness  was  as  dreadful  and  as  appalling  as  the 
basest  fiilsehood.  Tliere  was  as  much  difference  between 
liberty  and  licentiousness  as  there  was  between  the  lovely 
troth  and  those  disgraceful,  black,  and  premeditated  fiilse* 
hoods  that  had  been  issued  against  him.  Who  would 
not  have  thought,  when  they  heard  the  opening  speech 
of  the  learned  counsel — ^who  that  had  read  that  speech, 
(and  it  had  been  read  with  all  the  daggers  by  which  it 
was  surrdunded,  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  this 
country,  even  yet  while  they  were  proceeding  with  his 
trial) — who,  he  asked,  having  even  read  it,  would  not 
have  thought  that  they  had  got  some  unheard^f  monster 
to  appear  before  them,  some  low-bred  villain,  some  des- 
picable wretch,  that  had  led  a  life  of  rapine  and  murder  ? 
Would  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  jury  were  called  on 
to  try  men  who  had  endeavoured  to  stimulate  their  fellow^ 
creatures  to  acts  of  murder  and  desperation  ?  What 
was  the  truth  ?  Take  even  the  very  worst  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  and  that  man  bearing  a  high  character,  a  high 
sitaation  in  life,  being  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster — with  the  exception  of  that  man,  what  did  the 
evidence  prove  ?  Except  that  individual,  who  had  dared 
on  oath  to  utter  even  a  breath  of  slander,  or  to  state  any 
circumstance  that  implicatei;!  the  defendants,  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  whole  of  that  gmt  meeting,  with  the  smallest 
act  of  violence  ?  But  it  ^hui  necessary  for  him,  not  only. 
to  repel  by  his  own  assertion,  but  also  to  put  witnesses 
into  that  box  to  repel  the  false,  the  infamous  misrepresen- 
tations that  had  been  made  by  counsel  in  the  opening  of 
this  case,  and  which  the  prosecutors  had  never  dared  to 
pat  a  witness  into  the  box  to  prove. 

Mr.  Justice  Baileit  admonished  the  defendant  not 
to  use  suclS  epithets.  It  rested  with  him  only  to  shew 
that  the  accusations  were  false. 

Mr.  HuNT.^-^He  was  chained,  in  one  instance,  with 
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dared  to  swear  that  brick-bats,  bludgeons,  or  stones,  were 
made  use  of ;  and  tliat  when  the  yeomanry  came  on  tho 
^ond,  they  were  received  with  hissings,  hootings,  groan- 
iDgs,  and  the  flourishing  of  bludgeons ;  and  that  a  part 
of  the  people  &ced  about,  as  if  to  attack  the  cavalry. 
How  came  it  that  the  learned  counsel  did  not  put  some 
of  Mr.  Hulton's  brother  magistrates  in  the  box,  to  con- 
firm his  evidence  ?  Mr.  Hulton  swore  that  nine  of  his 
brother  magistrates  were  present  when  he  acted.  They 
knew  that  those  magistrates  were  all  in  court  on  the 
first  morning.  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Norris,  all  the  magistrates 
were  here.  They  were  all  put  out  of  court,  because 
they  came  as  witnesses ;  yet,  when  they  heard  of  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Hulton,  not  a  man  amongst  them, 
coald  be  found  to  support  his  testimony  in  anyone  respect. 
There  was  not  a  magistrate  in  all  Lancashire  who  would 
80  far  violate  his  duty  and  his  oath  as  to  confirm  his 
JNTother  magistrate.  Was  there  no  police-officers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  hundreds  of  oaths  every 
year,  who  would  come  forward  and  support  his  state- 
ment ?  Could  not  one  of  them  be  found  to  prop  up  his 
evidence  ?  No ;  not  one  solitary  instance.  If  this  was 
a  question  alone  relative  to  his  (Mr.  Hunt's)  guilt  or 
innocence — if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  his  moral 
guilt — he  declared  to  God,  knowing  as  he  did  the  judge 
that  sat  upon  the  bench  ;  knowing  his  highjbhkracterfor 
honour  and  integrity ;  he  would  suJEbt  the  evidence  to 
go  to  the  jury,  secure  of  an  acquittfl. 

Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to  pass  a  well-merited  eulogium 
upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  ^sitice  Bailey,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  learned  judge,  whb  requested  Mr.  Hunt  to  refrain 
m)m  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Hunt  acquiesced,  and  entered  into  detail  as 
follows : — ^This  was  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy,  a 
very  fashionable  mode — and  a  very  convenient  mode  of 
proceeding  now-a-days ;  because,  when  a  man,  or  any 
body  of  men,  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  they  haa 
no  means  cm  earth  of  knowing  the  evidence  that  would 
be  brought  against  them.  Every  actioa  of  a  man's  life 
^nM  liable  to  be  ripped  up  and  brought  before  the  jury. 

2  T 
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Every  act  of  his  life  that  could  in  any  possible  d^ree  be 
connected  with  the  accusation  might  be  adduced  against 
himtoshew  theanimt^ — the  mind — to  prove  hisintention, 
in  any  way  whatever,  as  connected  with  the  case.  Had 
the  prosecutors  on  this  occasion  given  any  poof  of  bad 
intention  ?  None  whatsoever.  The  learned  counsel 
began  his  opening  speech  with  stating,  that  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  was  about  to  attend  a  public  meeting  at  Man- 
chester on  the  9th  of  August,  which  meeting  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  magistrates ;  that  he  came  to  Manchester 
notwithstanding;  and  that,  as  he  passed  through  the 
country  he  stopped  at  Stockport,  where  he  experienced 
the  kind  and  hospitable  treatment  of  Mr.  Moorhouse, 
against  whom  that  was  alleged  as  an  offence.  The  learn- 
ed counsel  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  arrived  at 
Manchester  on  the  Monday.  One  witness,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Chad  wick — who  seemed  to  be  "  a  witness  of 
all  work/*  for  he  appeared  to  know  all  that  transpired, 
stated,  that  he  went  from  Manchester  on  the  Monday,  to  a 
place  called  White-moss,  and  from  thence  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Hunt  rebutted  the  charge  of  urging  persons  on  to 
shout  and  cheer,  by  saying,  that  whenever  he  observed 
any  disposition  in  a  mob  to  ill-use  any  one,  or  to  not, 
he  invariably  called  out  "  Cheer,  lads ;  don*t  be  ill- 
natured^  but  cheer."  He  did  this  as  a  means  of  divert- 
ing the  ifftKntion  of  the  populace  from  the  object  of 
displeasure ;  yefttds  was  urged  against  him  as  a  crime. 
Mr.  Hunt  then  pftceeded  to  state,  that  when  he  got 
to  Bullock  Smithy,  he.^for  the  first  time,  learned  that 
the  meeting  of  the  0th  vmaAndoned  :  he  saw  from  the 
newspapers  that  the  meetiuglwas  thought  illegal — that 
the  parties  who  called  it  had  laid  aside  all  intention  of 
proceeding :  he  said,  "  the  parties  who  called  that  meet- 
ing," for  it  was  not  called  by  Mr.  Hunt,  as  had  been 
asserted.  It  was  convened  by  a  regular  requisition,  di- 
rected, as  he  would  prove,  to  the  boroughreeve  and 
constables  of  Manchester.  But  when  the  proper  au- 
thorities stated  that  the  object  was  not  legal,  Hhe  project 
was  given  up;  a  public  advertisement  was  afterwards 
issued,  which  was  signed  by  from  700  to  1 ,700  inhabit- 
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mts,  housekeepers  of  Manchester.     Though  these  indi- 
vidaals  signed  a  requisition,  to  which  each  of  them  put 
his  name,  his  number,   his  address,  and  in  most  his 
•ccupation,  in  which  they  called  upon  the  boroughreeve 
to  convene  a  public  meeting,  to  enable  the  people  of 
Manchester  to  assemble — for  what  purpose  ?  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  most  legal  and  effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  oj* Parliament — the  boroughreeve 
and  constables,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  thought 
proper  to  refuse  their  compliance  to  the  request.     The 
people,  knowing  that  it  was  perfectly  legal  to  meet, 
knowing  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  in  the  outset 
to  apply  to  the  civil  authorities,  having  first  paid  this 
compliment  to  the  boroughreeve  and  constables,  and  they 
having  refused  their  assent,  determined  to  proceed.    Four 
hundred  of  them,  all  housekeepers,  put  their  names  and 
residences  to  an  advertisement  calling  a  public  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  which  he  had  just  stated.    This  was  done 
on  the  7th  of  August,  two  days  before  he  arrived  in 
Manchester,  although  they  had  been  told,  over  and  over 
again,  tliat  it  was  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Hunt — a  meeting 
got  up  by  a  person  who  had  no  business,  no  property, 
no  connexion  in  Manchester.   Who,  after  this  statement, 
would  not  have  thought  that  he  had  sent  some  person 
down  to  Manchester  to  call  this  meeting  itt  hits  name  ? 
when,  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  have^eii  called  by  700 
resident  householders  of  Mancheslbr.     Those  who  got 
up  that  meeting,  as  he  would  prove,  agreed  to  ask  him 
to  attend  for  the  purpose  jf^{)tesiding  as  chairman.     For 
what  reason  ?     Because  jbey  not  only  knew  that  he  had 
heen  at  Manchester  before,  but  that  he  had  presided  at 
^meeting  there  which  had  gone  off  with  the  utmost 
peace  and  quietness.     They  also  knew  that  he  had  pre- 
sided at  otlier  public  meetings,  and   the  witnesses  had 
told  them,  that  at  all  the  meetings  he  had  attended,  re*> 
gularity  and  order  had  prevailed. 

It  was  iftid  by  counsel,  that  in  attending  such  meet^ 
ings,  he  was  actuated  by  vain  ambitious  motives,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.     lie  was  content  to  bear  this,  so  long  as 
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he  could  put  out  of  the  question  the  existence  of  any 
criminal  intention.     It  was,  it  seemed,  either  vanity  or 
ambition  that  induced  him  to  come  forward  on  sach 
occasions.    This,  however,  he  could  say,  that  he  never 
took  any  underhand  means  to  cause  his  countrymen  to 
invite  him ;  but  having^  been  invited,  he  wovlld  own  that 
he  had  ambition.     What  ambition  was  it  ?     Was  it  an 
ambition  to  do  evil  ?     No ;  he  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  heart,  which  led  him  to  believe,  that  as  he  had  the 
ambition,  so  he  also  had  the  power  to  do  good.     And 
when  had  he  ever  exercised  that  power  in  any  other  way  ? 
Did  the  learned  counsel  mean  to  say,  after  what  had  been 
declared  in  the  witness-box,  after  he  had  told  them  of  the 
cordon  round  the  hustings,  and  declared  that  he  had 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  people  were  ready  to  fight  and 
to  protect  him — did  he  mean,  after  all  this,  to  contend 
that  he  had  abused  any  power  which  he  chanced  to 
possess  ?     When  had  he  exercised  that  power  to  carry 
any  illegal  purpose  into  effect  ?     Where  was  the  proof 
that  he  had  on  any  occasion  uttered  an  improper  ex- 
pression ?     Coming  from  the  heart,  as  his  speech  did 
then,  without  one  note  to  refer  to,  but  knowing  and 
feeling  that  he  meant  well,  he  could  always  trust  himself 
to  give  utterance  to  his  sentiments,  even  in  the  heat  and 
agitation  of  such  moments  as  those  he  had  described. 
Where  had»his  enemies  traced  one  syllable  of  his  ex- 
citing the  people4ado  that  which  was  wrong  ?     Where, 
having  such  pow^  had  he  exercised  it  against  the 
government?  Granting  thathe  possessed  such  power,and 
he  believed  in  some  insfiiBc^Sttie  possessed  a  good  deal 
of  it,  still  he  never  had  been  bise  enough  to  exert  it  for 
inducing  the  people  to  act  improperly.     No ;  he  would 
give  to  bis  countrymen  what  was  due  to  them  :  he  would 
give  to  them   the  peaceable,  honest,  and   honourable 
character  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  free-bom  Britons, 
having  love  and  veneration  for  their  country — having 
love  and  veneration  for  its  authorities — having  love  and 
veneration  for  its  laws ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
three  or  four  persons,  who  had  dared  to  speak  improper- 
ly, never  had  he  seen  any  number  of  men  met  together 
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who  wished  any  evil  to  the  constitution^  to  the  great 
aathorities  of  the  country,  or  who  desired  to  remedy  their 
supposed  or  real  grievances,  by  any  other  than  legitimate 
means. 

What  could  be  more  proper,  than  to  consider  the  most 
legal  and  effectual  m^ans  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  par- 
liament ?  He  had  been  a  teacher  of  that  doctrine.  He 
had,  as  far  as  had  been  in  his  power,  taught  it.  He  lost 
no  opportunity,  as  far  as  his  means  extended,  of  teach- 
ing— what  ?  To  go  bum  down  powder  mills — to  attack 
batchers  and  bakers — to  wreak  vengeance  on  those 
through  whom  the  people  suffered,  or  imagined  they 
suffered  evils  ?  There  was  no  proof  of  the  sort.  If  there 
were,  did  not  the  jury  think  that  those  who  got  up  this 
prosecution,  with  the  whole  treasury  of  England  at  their 
command,  would  have  found  out  some  person  to  adduce 
charges  ?  No  ;  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  did 
be  give  utterance  to  one  expression,  either  to  the  mul- 
titude or  to  an  individual,  to  persuade  those  who  were  in 
the  humble  ranks  of  life,  who  are  called  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  to  act  with  violence.  He  had  never  given  to 
them  a  hint  that  they  ought  to  live  by  any  other  means 
but  by  the  reward  of  their  own  honest  industry.  What 
was  advanced  against  him?  There  were  numerous  re- 
porters, some  of  whoni  went  to  public-meetings  pre- 
meditotedlv  in  order  to  catch  hold  of  what'he  stated  to 
the  multitudes  whom  he  addressed.  >What  did  the  tes- 
timony on  this  point  amount  to  ?  Itamounted  to  this — 
that  he  had  always  exhorted  the  people  to  peace  and 
quietness.  All  the  witnaises,  except  one  person,  agreed 
on  this,  that  at  the  meetidg  on  the  16th  of  August  he  had 
niade  use  of  this  expression — "  If  any  one  make  a  noise, 
or  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  put  him  down,  and  keep 
him  down."  Mr.  Roger  Entwistle  stated  differently  ; 
and  a  reporter,  of  the  name  of  Orton,  who  gave  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  expression  of  putting  down,  and  keeping 
down,  observed,  that  some  person  said  "  that  would  be 
killing  thetb."  When  he  asked  that  individual,  whether 
he  meant  to  insinuate  to  the  jury,  that  such  was  his  (Mr. 
Hunt's)  intention,  he  immediately  said,  **  Certainly  not; 
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I  meant  no  such  thing."  Now  what  did  Mr.  R(^r 
Entwistle  say,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  most 
famous  witnesses  ?  He  deposed  that  some  military 
appeared  in  Dickinson-street,  (wh^re,  it  was  proved,  it 
was  impossible  for  him,  who  was  on  the  hustings,  to  see 
them,)  and  that  Hunt  said,  pointing  to  the  military, 
"  there  arc  your  enemies ;  if  they  molest  you,  put  them 
down,  and  when  you  have  got  them  down,  keep  them 
down ;"  bat  he  would  prove,  that  the  expression  was 
not  used  to  any  portion  of  the  constables,  or  of  the  mili- 
tary, but  to  some  boys,  or  a  drunken  fellow,  or  some  per- 
son of  that  kind,  who  was  creating  a  disturbance,  and 
speaking  of  them ;  he  called  out  to  the  people  to  put  them 
down,  and  keep  them  quiet.  This  he  would  be  able 
distinctly  to  show.  What  was  next  alleged  against  him  ? 
That  the  people  marched  up  in  battle  array.  The  learn- 
ed counsel  told  them,  in  his  opening  speech,  that  instead 
of  approaching  in  a  peaceable  manner,  as  a  deliberate 
assembly  would  do,  the  people  marched  up  with  their 
sticks  snouldered  ;  but  what  did  they  do  when  they  got 
to  the  hustings — what  became  of  their  wooden  muskets? 
He  asked  the  witnesses  whether  the  people  used  them 
against  their  heads  ?  whether  they  had  been  molested  in 
any  way?  But  they  all  answered,  no.  Many  very 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Manchester  declared,  that  they 
were  alarmal.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Francis  Phillips,  Mr. 
Hardman,  and  otbef  individuals,  told  the  jury,  that  the 
marching  up  of  those^men  alarmed  them  greatly,  although 
not  one  of  them  was  insulted  or  assaulted,  or  troubled 
even  with  a  violent  expression^  The  multitude  consisted 
of  50  or  60,000  persons,  and  yit  only  five  cases  of  insult 
were  spoken  to,  and  some  of  these  occurred  at  a  distance 
from  the  town.  The  meeting  was  sworn  to  consist  of 
50,  60,  or  even  70,000  persons ;  so  that  there  was  not 
one  individual  in  10,000  that  had  even  offered  a  personal 
insult,  or  used  an  improper  expression.  If  any  thing 
could  convey  to  their  minds  an  idea  of  the  peaceable,  the 
orderly,  the  determined  disposition  of  the  people  to  be 
quiet,  it  was  this  very  important  fact,  which  came  out 
from  all  the  witnesses,  that  no  violence  or  insult  was 
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ofiered  to  any  one#    Where  was  all  the  stamping  of 
cudgels  on  the  ground,  of  which  they  heard  so  much, 
both  within  and  without  the  doors  of  parliament?  Where 
was  the  proof  that  insult  was  offered  to  every  respectable 
man,  and  rudeness  to  every  modest  female  ?     There  was 
no  such  thing.  It  was  a  very  good  su  bject  in  parliament,  by 
which  the  public  mind  might  be  prejudiced;  and  it  was 
also  a  verj  good  subject  for  the  purposes  of  that  trial ;  but 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
it    What  was  sworn  to  by  the  host  of  police  officers 
whom  the  prosecutors  had  summoned  here  ?     With  all 
their  ingenuity  they  could  produce  but  five  instances  of 
impropriety.     One  of  the  people  said  it  seemed  that  they 
would  make  a  Moscow  of  Manchester.     This  expression 
was  used  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  it  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.     That 
person  had  a  wife  and  children  in  Manchester ;  but  he 
thought  the  expression  a  foolish  one,  not  worth  attending 
to,  and  he  continued  very  quietly  to  follow  his  occupa- 
tion.    He  suffered  his  helpless  wife  and  children  to  re- 
main  in  Manchester  without  once   hastening  to  their 
assistance.     Did  the  jury  think  that  there  was  a  monster 
in  human  form,  who,  if  he  had  believed  any  such  story, 
would  not  have  flown  to  Manchester  while  the  people  ap- 
proached with  slow  pace,  and  rescued  his  wife  and  darl- 
ing  children   from   such   a   situation  ?      Mr*   Francis 
Phillips*  said,  that  he  by  chance  vo^  out  in  the  morn- 
ing towards  Stockport,  and  that  he  iBet  a  person  carrying 
a  thick  stick.    Eyeing  this  individual  minutely,  he  shook 
the  stick  at  him,  whichi^nstituted  insult  the  second. 
Bid  the  man  ofier  to  use  his  stick  ?  No ;  he  walked  on. 
Phillips   said  he  felt   it  to  be  imprudent  to  go  back 
the  same  way  he  came  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could, 
he  went  before  the  magistrates,  and  then  he  stated,  for 
the  ^rst  time,  what  he  had  seen.     Obsei-ving  the  people 
Coming  in  battle  array,  he  proceeded  to  the  magistrates ; 

*  All  the  deMdants,  and  Mr.  Hunt  especially,  indulged  in  observations  respect- 
lag  the  witness^  (and  Mr.  Phillips  particularly)  which,  in  fairness  to  all  parties,  are 
iMtFe  omitted :  the  ebullitions  of  which  excited  feelings  that  should  be  overlooked, 
«ad  femain  imrebo^ded. 
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and,  together  with  Mr.  Green,  a  very  clever  man^  and 
late  boroughreeve,  he  swore  that  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  he  perceived  this  battle  array,  and  that  he 
felt  very  much  alarmed ;  there  was  Mr.  Hardman,  who, 
also  seeing  Uie  state  of  the  town,  proceeded  At  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  to  the  magistrates,  and  deposed  that  Man^ 
Chester  was  in  imminent  danger.  Not  one  word  was 
said  as  to  what  those  gentlemen  thought,  or  felt,  or  did» 
mtil  a  few  minutes  before  they  made  their  depositions  ; 
they  all  said  they  entertained  no  fear  until  that  time. 
But  up  came  Mr.  Walker,  and  he  threw  a  new  light 
upon  the  subject :  it  appeared  from  him  that  the  genUe- 
men  all  met  on  the  Sunday  morning,  but  that  they  could 
not  then  ag^e  on  the  form  of  the  affidavit  that  was  to  be 
sworn ;  they  met  again  on  the  Monday  morning,  aided 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Walker ;  and  at  nine  o'clock, 
beibre  any  thing  remarkable  had  occurred,  they  agreed 
on  the  course  which  they  meant  to  pursue.  Mr.  Phillips 
rode  out  for  food — he  rode  out  to  see  whether  he  could 
procure  any  thing  to  support  that  which  he  meant  to 
swear.  Mr.  Walker  went  another  way  on  the  same 
errand ;  and  they  ultimately  signed  that  deposition  which 
theyhad  agreed  to  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  Mr. 
Walker  had  not  been  called,  they  would  not  have  known 
one  wwd  of  all  this ;  they  would  have  thought  that  the 
alarm  had  tisen  from  a  sense  of  supposed  danger,  resting 
on  reports,  thiet  ^Mff  were  hourly  coming  up  to  the  town. 
But  it  appeared  mkt  the  matter  was  discussed  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  they  had  not  then  agreed  on  what 
sort  of  d^ositions  it  would  l|e  necessary  tb  swear,  in 
order  to  break  up  the  meeting^Without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  any  notice,  any  warning  to  the  peo- 
-pie  of  their  intention  to  disperse  them  by  the  keen  edge 
of  the  newly-sharpened  sabres  of  the  yeomanry,  by  read- 
ing the  riot  act ;  for  that  was  the  point  mnder  discussion 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  Where  was  tfaa  riot  act  read  ? 
The  prosecutors  have  never  brought  forward  a  witness  to 
prove  that  it  had  been  read.  If  they  had  done  so,  the 
learned  counsel  well  knew  that  the  testimony  of  that 
witness  would  have  been  kicked  out  of  the  court    The 
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Vewned  counsel  was  perfectly  aware  that  no  riot  act  was 
read  j  and  when  the  contrary  was  asserted,  it  was  a  false 
and  scandalous  report  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.     He 
did  not  dare  to  ask  Mr.  Hulton  whether  it  was  read  or 
not,  because  he  saw  that  he  had  nerve  enough  for  any 
thingy  and  would  have  said  yes  at  once :  although  the 
defendants  had  got  witnesses  who  were  in  the  magistrate's 
bouse,  and  were  now  here,  and  ready  to  prove  that  no 
such  tiling  took  place;  he,  however,  had  made  made 
Mr.  Hulton  swear  that  no  riot  act  was  read  :  he  put  it 
in  this   way— "Did  you  or  your  brother  magistrates 
>     cantiou  the  people  ?     Did  you  go  amongst  them,  and 
r     persuade  them  ?     Did  you  endeavour  to  do  any  act  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  you  intended  to  do  that 
which  you  ultimately  did  ?     Did  you  give  them  any 
notice  of  your  intention,  or  warn  them  of  their  impending 
danger."   The  riot  act,  they  must  all  know,  was  a  notice 
—a  proclamation ;    and  a  notice,  if  it  had  been  read, 
Mr.  Scariett  must  have  known  it  by  his  brief,  or  from 
those  intelligent  gentlemen  who  got  up  his  brief.     And 
was  there  a  human  being  but  must  believe,  that  if  the 
riot  act  were  read,  the  learned  counsel  would  have  called 
some  witnesses  to  prove  it  ?     They  saw  what  an  im- 
pression the  report  that  the  riot  act  was  read,  made  upon 
the  minds  of  tne  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  reverberated  through  that  house,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ethelstone  had  sent  a  servant  to  a  coroner's  inquest 
at  Manchester,  to  say  that  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  that, 
if  it  was  necessary,  he  would  come  and  prove  it  himself. 
Where  was  Mr.  Ethelstoiie  now  ?    he  was  here  on  the 
first  day  of  the  trial.     Where  was  Mr.  Tatton  ?     Where 
Was  Mr.   Fletcher  of  Bolton  ?      Where  was  colonel 
L'Estrange  P     Why- did  not  the  prosecutors  bring  for- 
ward one  of  these  repectable  witnesses  ?     The  fact  was, 
they  knew  the  -cross-examination  that  Mr.  Hulton  had 
gone  through*     They  were  told  by  their  friends  that  he 
nad  sworn  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  they  did  not  like 
to  come  into  the  court.   Mr.  Hay,  who  was  a  very  bold 
man,  had   gone  away,  he  feared  that  the  defendants 
Would  send  a  subpoena  after  him  to  put  him  into  the  box, 

2  u 
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for  the  purpose  of  contradicting^  his  brother  magistrate. 
But  he  might  have  remained  in  perfect  safety  and  security. 
He  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  too  old  a  soldier  in  these  thinga 
to  seek  for  his  evidence.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with 
common  understandings  and  he  had  seen  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  put  an  hostile  witness  into  that  box  as  a 
witness  in  chief.  If  that  he  could  have  got  him  into  the 
witness's  box,  as  the  witness  of  Mx.  Scarlett,  he  would 
have  given  a  Jew's  eye  for  it.     But  it  would  noi  do  to 

Eut  into  that  box,  as  his  witness,  a  man,  who  received  for 
is  services  on  that  day,  a  living  worth  £.2,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Hulton  was  die  boldest  man  he  ever  saw.  He 
understood  not  only  from  their  experience,  but  from 
report,  that  he  was  addressing  magistrates  of  the  country 
-«r-men  walking  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  He  knew, 
that  when  a  man  of  character  and  rank  was  put  into  the 
witness  box,  his  evidence  had  very  great  weieht.  Tes- 
timony, coming  from  such  a  man  as  that,  when  put  in 
competition  with  the  evidence  of  humbler  witnesses,  of 
men  moving  in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  pix^duced  a  much 
greater  effect.  Each  of  them  might  be  equal  in  character ; 
each  of  them  might  be  equally  irreproachable  in  con- 
duct; but  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature — feel- 
ings, the  propriety  of  whichhe himself  acknowledged^ — 
gave  te  the  former  a  certain  degree  of  influence.  Such 
a  man  was  supposed,  not  only  to  be  speaking  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience^  ivider  the  sanction  of  an  oath ;  but  his 
character,  as  a  geatlemen,  and  as  a  man  of  honour 
among  his  associates  in  life,  imparted  an  additional 
weight  to  his  evidence.  He  ig^ew  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  it  was  held  that  an  honorable  man's  testimony, 
whether  in  high  or  low  life,  was  equal ;  but  the  principles 
of  human  nature  are  such^  that,  i^iinsiderable  infiuenee 
wa3  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  rank  and  character 
which  a  man  held  in  society.  Therefore,  Jiow  much  more 
cautious  a  jury  ought  to  be  in  listening  to  what  fell  from 
an  individual  of  that  stamp,  if  it  were  found  that  be  had. 
foi^ptten  what  was  due  to  his  character,  that  be  was^ 
reckless  of  the  rank  of  life  in  which  he  moved,  and  came 
there  the  bold  and  premeditatedly  perjured  man  ?    He 
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knew  it  woald  be  difficult  to  take  from  their  minds  the 
idea  of  that  jost  aiid  honourable  character  which  ought 
to  bdong  to  persons  in  their  rank  of  life :  feeling  how 
incapable  any  one  of  the  jury  would  be,  even  if  they 
were  not  on  uieir  oath,  of  violating  their  words,  he  knew 
they  would  conceive  others  to  be  as  nicely  honourable  as 
they  were  themselves.     Feeling  all  this,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  the  most  unequivocal  proof  into  court, 
before  he  could  induce  them  to  believe,  tnat  any  man  in 
their  rank  of  life,  could  stand  in  such  a  degraded  situ- 
ation, by  making  a  statement  for  which  there  was  not 
the  least  shadow  of  truth.     He  would  not  put  into  that 
box  any  magistrate,  but  he  would  put  into  it  such  men 
as  were  connected  with  the  higher  ranks  of  life — men, 
equal  in  rank,  equal  in  character,  equal  in  education, 
equal  in  property ;    indeed,  ten  times  told  superior  in 
property  to  Mr.   Hulton.     If  these  men,  having  the 
means  of  judging,  not  being  partisans,  not  being  im- 
plicated, either  in  the  calling  or  the  dispersion  of  the 
meeting — ^if  these  men  con tradiicted  what  had  been  averred 
against  him,  he  could  not  doubt  of  a  favourable  result. 
If  he  put  a  host  of  witnesses  in  that  box,  who  had  the 
means  of  seeing  and  the  means  of  knowing  all  that  had 
passed,  and  if  they  decidedly  contradicted  this  story  of 
the  bludgeons,  this  story  of  hooting  and  hissing,  this 
story  of  turning  about  and  facing  the  militarv — if,  instead 
of  a  shower  of  stones  and  brick-bats  being  hurled  at  the 
military,  his  witnesses  proved  that  not  one  stone,  not  one 
brick-bat,  not  one  cudgel  was  opposed  to  them  ;  that 
not  one  finger  was  lifted  against  those  troops,  when  they 
came  to  arrest  him  and  his  fellow-prisoners ;  if  he  proved 
this,  then,  but  not  till  then,  he  would  demand  of  the 
jury  to  dismiss  from'tbeir  minds,  if  they  could — to  draw, 
if  it  were  possible,  a  veil  over  what  they  had  heard ;  and 
to  forget  any  impression  that  might  have  been  made  by 
Mr*  Hulton's  itestimony.     He  declared,  as  he  had  said 
before,  that  if  this  were  his  individual  case,  if  the  question 
were,  whether  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  innocence  should  be 
given  with  respect  to  him — he  would  not  call  a  single 
witnesa,  but  rest  bis  cause  entirely  on  tlie  contradictions 
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which'  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  testimony,  and  on' 
the  almost  impossibility  of  his  having  done  that  which 
had  been  alleged.  He  would  have  mainly  replied  on  the 
extraordinray  .  circumstances  of  the  learned  counsel's 
neglecting  to  call  some  one  of  those  who  were  par- 
ticularly employed  on  the  day  so  often  alluded  to ;  which 
urged  that  they  could  not  prove  any  thing  in  support  of 
bis  case.  This  was,  however,  a  great  public  question. 
It  was  not  narrowed  to  the  point  whether  he  should  be 
found  guilty  or  innocent,  rio ;  the  jury  had  to  decide, 
by  their  verdict,  whether  henceforth  a  particle  of  national 
liberty  should  be  left  in  this  country.  They  had,  by  their 
verdict,  to  decide  whether,  henceforth,  any  head- strong 
young  man,  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  magistrate, 
mi&*^ht,  when  he  thought  proper,  call  forth  a  body  of 
military — a  drunken  infuriated  body — and  send  them 
out  against  a  well  intentioned  meeting  of  Englishmen, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death.  It  was  for 
the  jury  to  decide,  whether  this  should  be  the  law  of 
England,  or  the  practice  of  its  inhabitants.  With  such 
an  impression  as  this,  he  would  not  fail  to  set  the  question 
at  rest ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  would  call  the  most 
unimpeachable  testimony  before  the  court,  to  shew  that 
the  people  assembled  at  Manchester  were  peaceable  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  that  their  motives  were  peace- 
able, uieir  intentions  peaceable,  and  their  acts  peaceable ; 
that,  instead  of .  the  least  resistance  being  made  to  the 
civil  or  military  authorities,  not  so  much  as  one  finger 
was  raised  against  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  proceeded  to  dissect  the  evidence  of 
Loraas  thus — 

"  He  (Lomas)  was  on  service  on  the  16th  of  August ; 
he  was  out  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
come  to  Peterloo,  or  St.  Peter's-Field,  till  about  twelve 
o'clock ;  he  swore  over  and  over  agasi,  that  he  saw 
nothing  on  that  day,  between  the  honns  of  seven  and 
nearly  two,  to  attract  his  attention  particularly.  He 
observed  the  people  travelling  along  the  road  going  to 
the  meeting,  but  he  perceived  nothing  extraordinary  ; 
he  saw  no  acts  of  violence.    By  and  by  he  arrived  at 
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St.  Peter's-Ileld  on  horseback,  accoutred  as  a  yeoitfanry* 
cavalry  man.     He  got  there,  he  stated,  after  the  meet- 
ing was  dispersed ;  and  he  swore  that  he  was  not  there 
daring  its  dispersion.     He  declared  that  he  saw  no  per- 
son cut,  that  he  observed  no  one  injured  ;  and  he  laughed 
when  be  was  giving  his  evidence.     He  could  not  help 
laughing,  it  seemed,  at  what  he  had  seen.     Now,  what 
did  that  witness  come  for?      He  came  to  swear  the 
Cheshire  yeomanry  out  of  the  scrape,  to  show  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     They  carried  off,  indeed, 
some  of  the  trophies  of  war,  but  they  would  not  take 
any  part  io  the  battle.     The  witness  disclaimed,  on  oath, 
that  the  Cheshire  yeomanry  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  field;  but  he  admitted  that  they  carried  home  some 
of  the  flags  and  banners.     He  said,  **  he  saw  nothing  on 
the  ground  to  induce  him  to  draw  his  sword — the  people 
had  all  nearly  run  away  before  the  Cheshire  cavalry  came 
to  the  ground,  and  their  swords  were  drawn  before  they* 
arrived  there."     This  was  the  state  of  things,  if  Lomas 
were  to  be  believed  ;  and  yet,  what  did  Mr.  Hulton  say  ? 
He  swore  that  he  saw  the  Manchester  yeomanry  enclosed 
by  the  people :    that  he   saw  brick-bats,   stones,  and 
bludgeons  hurled  at  them ;  and  that  he  then  called  to 
colonel  L'Estrange  to   proceed  to  their  assistance,  he 
having  two  troops  of  hussars^  and  two  troops  of  the 
Cheshire  yeomanry — one  of  them  the  Stockport  troop — 
under  his  command;  and  with  that . force  he  proceeded 
to  disperse  the  multitude.     Lomas  previously  swore  that 
the  people  had  run  away  before  the  Cheshire  yeomanry 
came  to  the  ground ;  and  he  was  a  great  deal  more  in- 
clined to  believe  the  first  witness  than  the  last.     The 
first  expedition  spoken  of  appeared  to  be  that  of  Mr. 
Bamford,  from  Middieton.     Whom  did  they  bring  to 
prove  the  transactions  of  the  Middleton  division  ?     They 
must  all  recollect  "  the  Mushroom  Sergeant,"  he  was 
sure.     He  merely  proved  that  Bamford  was  at  Middleton, 
that  a  chair  was  brought  out  to  him,  and  that  he  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  people,  the  latter  of  which,  where 
Bamford  was  made  to  say,  **  that  there  would  not  be  any 
disturbance  until  they,  came  back,  as  the  da^  >n^*i&  ^<£\t 
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own/'  he  would  call  witnesses  tb  prove  had  newr  been 
Hdade  use  of.  He  would  also  prove  that  the  use  of  the 
BBgs  and  banners  was  to  direct  to  their  proper  division, 
any  individuals  who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  might 
have  strayed  from  their  party.  That  witness  dso  said, 
that  he  saw  the  Middleton  party  forming  in  the  field,  in 
broad  day  light,  which  did  not  confirm  the  statement  of 
the  learned  counsel,  who  described  the  country  as  having 
been  intimidated  by  midnight  drillings.  He  would  shew 
to  the  court,  that  the  whole  object  of  teaching  those 
people  to  march,  was  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
disorder  when  going  to,  or  returning  firom,  any  meet- 
ings ;  they  having  been  taunted,  at  former  periods,  for 
going  in  indiscriminate  bodies. '  This  was  the  case  when 
the  boroughreeve  and  constables  of  Manchester  called  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  twenty-^four  townships, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  in  1812,  to  consider 
of  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the 
prosperous  and  happy  state  of  the  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  suffering  from 
extreme  distress.  The  call  was  obeyed  ;  the  whole  po- 
pulation met  in  Manchester.  No  opposition  was  g^ven 
to  the  conspiracy — for  such  it  was— of  the  constituted 
authorities,  who  wished  the  people  to  agree  to  an  ad- 
dress, the  contents  of  which  two-thirds  of  them  knew  to 
be  fsdse.  Neither  was  it  considered  a  crime  to  invite 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  to  oppose  the  com 
law.  He  saw  the-  object  of  the  leamea  counsel's  ad- 
dress to  the  jury,  when  he  adverted  to  the  inscription 
of  **no  com  law."  He  well  knew  that  they  were  gen- 
tlemen living  in  the  country,  that  they  were  landed 
proprietors,  and  that,  therefore,  the  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject was  likely  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  their 
minds.  He  himself  had  been  one  of  the  largest  farmers 
in  the  country.  Though  represented  as  tm  outcast,  and 
one  who  had  no  visible  means  of  support,  iie  had  landed 
property,  and  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glastonbury,  in 
Somersetshire,  where  the  principal  part  of  his  property 
lay.  He  lived  mostly  in  the  country,  and,  in  every 
place  where  he  resided,  he  had  always  the  honour  of 
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b&Dg  acquainted  with,  and  was  respected  by,  the  clergy 
of  the  place. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  denied  havings  ever  favoured  atiieisti- 
cal  doctrines,  and  was  affected  to  tears.  He  paused  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said — 

**  The  reformers  prayed  and  petitioned  for  reform,  but 
Iheir  prayers  were  not  attended  to.  They  were  yet 
allowed  to  meet  and  offer  up  their  pmyers  to  their  Grod ; 
and  were  they  to  be  told  that  they  were  demagogues  and 
conspirators,  because  they  had  assembled  to  petition  the 
houses  of  parliament  for  reform  ?  The  learned  counsel 
had  talked  of  a  meeting  of  all  the  people  of  England 
assembling  in  one  large  plain ;  why,  who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ?  who  had  been  mad  enough  to  propose 
such  an  assemblage?  It  would  indeed  be  a  curious 
thing  to  see  all  the  meUf  women,  and  children  of  England 
assembled  in  one  large  plain.  He  should  Uke  to  see 
what  a  pretty  figure  die  learned  counsel  himself  would 
cat  amongst  such  an  assembly.  But  could  the  learned 
counsel  say,  that  any  of  the  defendants  had  advised  such 
a  wild  plan  ?  Why  then  mention  it  ?  The  learned 
counsel  had  also  spoken  of  those  wild  visionaries  whom 
Hearth  had  so  well  represented,  who  had  cried  ou^ 
'give  us  bock  our  eleven  days."  He  did  not  know  who 
those  mad  persons  were ;  he  supposed  they  belonged  to 
some  borough,  where  the  learned  counsel  himself  had 
OBce  cut  a  prominent  figure — some  of  those  mad  drunken 
rioters,  whom  he,  (Mr.  Scarlett)  hftd  once  seen  at 
Lewes." 

Mr.  Hunt  then  said,  that  the  Attorney  General  woutd 
not  conduct  this  case  for  the  crown,  because  having  been 
consulted  as  counsel,  he  had  given  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  legality  of  the  Smithfield  meeting.  Had  he 
appeared  here,  said  Mr.  Hunt,  I  should  have  put  him 
into  the.  witness4>ox. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey. — Such  evidence  would  have  been 
inadmissible. 

Mr.  Huni  then  resumed  his  dissection  of  the  evidence. 
Mr.  Ghodwick,  he  said,  had  endeavoured  to  convey  an 
impressiony  that  drilling  was  going  on  at  White  Moss  at 
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the  dead  hour  of  night.     It  Was  proved  that  it  took 
place  at  day-light.     Murray,  on  cross-examination,  ad- 
mitted it  was  only  in  the  morning.     Hey  wood's  evidence 
differed  from  Chadwick's;  for  he  haa  never  heard  the 
word  "  fire.'*     Counsel  had  stated  that  it  could  he  proved 
that  he,  (Hunt)  was  closely  connected  with  the  White 
Moss  transaction.     How  was  this  done  ?  hy  having  it 
said,  that  one  of  the  men  who  drilled  at  White  Moss, 
afterwards  led  up  a  division,  (the  Middleton  division.) 
But   why  did  not   the   counsel  ask,  whether  it  was 
Bam  ford   who  was  at  White  Moss  ?     This  he,    (Mr. 
Hunt)  would  shew  was  the  case.     He  would  shew  that 
Bamford  had  led  up  the  Middleton  division;  and,  if  a 
douht  remained  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  he  would  shew 
that  Bamford  was  in  bed  from  ten   on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  until  a  late  hour  on  the  morning  of  Sunday. 
This  would  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Bamford's 
niece.     But  this  vdtness  of  all  work  would  be  proved  to 
have  said  to  some  of  his  fellow- workmen  that  he  would 
swear  against  any  one  for  pay.     Next  came  Hey  wood, 
who  swore  that  he  saw  the  people  at  Middleton  go  to 
Smedley-cottage,  in  order,  of  course,  to  connect  Mr. 
Hunt  with  what  occured  at  White  Moss,  because  he,  (Mr. 
Hunt)  was  at  Smedley-cottage,  and  the  Middleton  troop 
marcDed  that  way,  and  some  of  the  Middleton  troop 
were  said  to  have  been  seen  at  White  Moss ;  but  why 
were  not  the  men  who  were  with  Hey  wood  called  to 
support  this  testimony  ?     Another  link  in  this  chain 
was,  that  the  crowd  stopped  before  Murray's  house,  and 
that  they  hissed ;  but  was  it  proved,  as  it  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Scarlett  in  his  opening  speech,  that  he  had 
caused  the  carriage  to  halt,  and  gave  the  command  to 
have  hissings  and  hootings  at  Murray  ?     A  host  of  wit- 
nesses proved  every  word  of  this  to  be  false.     Of  Mr. 
Murray,  who  swore  this,  the  jury  mi^t  judge  by  his 
testimony,  when  they  recollected  how  ke  answered  to 
the  questions  which  he  had  put  to  him.     He  (Murray) 
did  not  recollect  that  he  had  said.  He  would  rather  be 
rowed  in  a  boat  to  his  own  house  in  the  blood  of  the 
reformers^  than  walk  on  the  pavement.    He  would  not. 
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however,  swear  that  he  had  not  said.sa:  he  also  denied 
at  first,  his  having  said,  that  if  he  had  the  command 
on  the  \Qth  of  August,  he  would  not  have  spared  a  single 
man.     When,  however,  he  recollected  that  some  of  those 
who  had  heard  him  were  present,  conviction  flashed  on 
his  mind ;  and  he  said  he  would  not  swear  he  had  not 
said  so.     He  conid  get  witnesses  to  prove  this,  but  it 
was  not  necessary  when  Murray  himself  would  not  swear 
he  had  not  said  so.     Then  as  to  the  shouting  at  the  Star- 
inn,  how  was  he  connected  with  it  ?     Did  it  appear  that^ 
the  magistrates  were  there  at  the  time,  or  that  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  had  given  orders  to  that  efi*ect?  Of  the  Star-inn^ 
he  had  then  known  nothing,  no  more  than  he  did  the 
Barnes  of  all  the  stars  in  heaven.     Mr.  Hunt,  now,  to 
shew,  as  he  observed,  what  unfounded  statements  had 
been  made  against  him  in  the  opening  speech  of  the 
learned  counsel,  proceeded  to  read  a  part  of  the  speech  as 
l^ven  in  a  newspaper.     The  paper  from  which  be  read 
it  was  The  Times.     It  stated,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  pro- 
ceeded up  the  streets  of  Manchester  surrounded  by  vast 
crowds,  and  at  one  pail;  ordered  them  to  halt,  which 
they  did,   and  shouted,  &c.     This,  he  observed,  was 
completely  disproved  by  Dr.  Smith  and  another,  who 
bad  not  said  a  word  about  his  giving  directions  to  halt,  or 
addressed  the  people  either  opposite  the  Star  Inn,  or  any 
other  place  in  the  streets.    With  the  evidence  of  Matthew 
Cooper  he  would  not  trouble  the  jury  :  they  could  judge 
of  him  by  the  account  he  had  given  of  himself.     He  had 
defrauded  his  master  of  a  sum  of  money  fourteen  years 
ago ;  and  it  was  only  within  a  few  months  that  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  return  it.     It  was  worth  while 
to  look  at  the  description  of  witnesses  who  had  been  called 
on  that  day,  (Friday)  in  support  of  the  present  charge. 
One  was  Mr.  Matthew  Cooper ;  the  next  was  the  Mush- 
room Serjeant,  as  he  had  called  himself;  and  the  third 
was  an  unfortiinate  man  who  had  been  some  time  con- 
fined as  a  lunatic.     He  did  not  object  this  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  man  ;  but  it  was  strange  that  he,  who  had 
been  deranged  for  such  a  time,  should  have  been  called, 
when  his  wife  was  not,  though  she  was  also  present  at 
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liie  time.  Si»  thcii,  they  bad  tins  caM  taf^porfeed  bf  ^Ms 
testMDony  of  a  de^fter,  a  lunatic,  and  a  eonfes$ed  thief m 
it  WM  said,  that  he,  (Mr.  Hunt)  bad  great  inforauitiQa 
OB  tbese  subjects ;  he  bad  none  but  what  was  casualljp 

given.  He  had  not  tba  treasury  of  England  to  sappwt 
is  case ;  but  the  things  which  came  to  bis  knowledg|e 
were  quite  notorious.  The  persons  who  saw  those  men 
in  the  yard  sent  him  slips  of  paper,  acquaintiiq;*  bim  with 
the  £EK;ts  which  he  elicited  from  the  parties  themselves  in 
cross-exaininati<»u  But  let  the  j  wry  look  at  the  acoounta 
giTen  by  Mr.  Cooper,  th#  reporter  for  the  Cotirtcr. 
These  two  worthies  gave  their  accounts  of  what  be  had 
said  on  the  hustings,,  but  neither  of  them  had  said  a 
wosd  about  bis  having  pointed  to  the  skiers  or  cod* 
flPlables  when  be  said — **  If  any  person  attempt  to  diatmrb 
Ae  peace,  put  him  down,  and  keep  him  quiets*'  It  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Roger  Untwistle  to  prove  tfab^  and  he 
bad  said  that  he,  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  said,  pointing  to  the 
soldiers,  **  There  are  your  enemies ;  put  ^m  down,  and 
when  you  have  got  them  dovt^,  keep  them  down." 
How  was  it,  that  this  important  sentence  should  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  toe  other  reporters  who  were 
present,  and  who  were  also  anxious  to  attend  to  cs^h  at,* 
imd  even  misrepresent  all  that  was  said  ?  He  next  came 
to  the  evidence  of  I^att,  who  had  such  acquaintance  with 
theflimseygf  (foiled  notes)  and  who  described  himself 
as  having  nailed  (convicted)  all  those  persons  against 
whom  he  had  sworn^  This  Piatt  swore  tnat  Saxton  bad 
addressed  the  people,  but  he  could  not  tell  what  he  bad 
said ;  and  he  also  swore  that  Bamford  was  (m  the  hust- 
ings, a  circumstance  which  he,  (Mr.  Hunt)  could  dia- 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  manv|vntnesses,  and  shew,  that 
at  the  time  Bamford  was^  in  tne  crowd,  many  yasda  jfcom 
them.  Flatt  al^o  swore,  that  he  saw  Moornouse  on  the 
hustings  This  was  most  important  etidence,  and  he 
b^ged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  toit,  for  it  would 
be  proved  that  Moorhouse  was  not  on  tbe  hustings,  and 
idiat  Flatt  himself  knew  that  it  was  false  at  the  time  be 
swore  it.  Moorhouse  had  no  more  to  do  with  this  meet- 
ing than  any  of  the  gwMdtemi^.  cvf  the  jm*y.    He  (Mr*. 
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were  therefore  guilty ;  but  it  would  be  proved  that  Moor* 
bouae  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  might  judge  of 
this  Piatt  by  his  evidence,  when  that  unfortunate  trana- 
aetion*  which  took  place  in  court  the  other  day,  (tfaa 
siKmtii^  at  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Hulton  by  Mr.  Hunt.) 
Hatt  was  the  man  who  came  ibrwtuxl,  and  said,  he  saw 
the  aecBsed  man  jumping  up  and  down;  and  when 
Mr.  Scarlett  mentionea  clapping  of  hands,  he  said  he 
taw  that  also ;  and  then  he  added,  that  a  gentleman  in 
the  eallar  could  prove  iim :  '<  the  gentleman^  was  Mr* 

Mr.  Hunt  then  commented  severdy  on  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Barrow's  address,  as  being  less  a  defence  of  Moor- 
house,  than  an  attack  on  him,  THunt.)     In  Uiis  he  was 
iaterrupted  by  Mr.  Justice  Bailey.    Mr«  Hunt  persisted 
in  pointing  out  several  inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Barrow'a 
statement.    He  said  he  was  accused  of  being  in  Man* 
cheater  nine  days,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  meeting 
en  the  ]6tlu    He  would  prove,  however,  that  after  tm 
postponement  of  the  meeting  of  tbeOtli  of  August  he  had 
giv^i  directions  to  his  servant  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave 
uiat  neighbourhood  with  him  in  the  course  of  the  week| 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Wednesday  before  the  16th  that 
he  told  him  that  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends  to  remttin  over  the  Monday ;  and  proud  he  was 
that  he  had  so  remained.    Though  he  had  been  impri- 
soned elev^i  days,   though  he  had  been  beaten  and 
crudly  used,  yet  he  would  give  up  his  very  being,  rather 
than  not  have  been  present  on  the  16tli  of  August.     It 
was  on  the  Wednesday  he  told  his  servant  that  he  need 
not  have  the  horse  ready,  and  the  whole  of  that  week  he 
remained  at  his  friend  Mr.  Johnson's,  without  going  two 
miles  from  it.     He  had  had  invitations  from  Middleton, 
Bury,  and  other  [daces,  to  dine  with  several  gentlemen,  but 
he  faiad  not  accepted  any  of  them ;  and  he  rejoiced  that  he 
had  not,  for  he  was  aware  of  the  use  which  would  have 
been  made  of  it  on  the  other  side.     The  learned  counsel 
would  not  have  failed  to  torture  such  visits  into  his  at- 
fttfH'"|:  either  training  or  some  other  illegal  act. 
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Having  heard,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  that  the 
magistrates  had  issued  a  warrant  against  him,  he  went 
OH  the  Saturday  to  offer  himself,  if  such  were  the  case- 
He  had  been  informed  that  it  was  their  intention  to  arrest 
him  on  the  hustings  on  the  Monday  ;  but,  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  magistrates,  he  was  told  that 
they  had  nothing  against  him.     It  was  never  his  practice 
to  endeavour  to  fly  from  justice.     He  was  once  in  the 
occupation  of  3,000  acres  of  land  ;  and  if  any  magistrate 
in  his  neighbourhood  had  occasion  for  his  presence,  it 
was  only  to  send  him  a  note  to  that  eflect,  and  he  attended 
without  delay.     This  was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  afraid- 
of  his  conduct,  and  it  was  a  proof  which  he  knew  the 
jury  would  consider  in  his  favour.     But  how  had  he  acted 
iu  consequence  of  having  the  meeting  put  off?     He 
had,  it  was  true,  told  the  people  to  come  to  the  meeting 
on  the  Monday,  but  how  did  he  tell  them  to  come? 
He  told  them  to  come  armed  with  no  other  arms  than 
those  of  a  self-approving  conscience — to  conduct  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  their  enemies  no 
ground  for  opposition  to  them — and  to  do  nothing  which 
could  in  any  degree  tend  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.     Those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  people  said,  that  their  leaders 
only,  wished  to  mislead   them  ;    but  he  invited   the 
boroughreeve  and  constables  to  attend,  and,  if  they  found 
that  any  thing  was  wrong,  to  point  out  where  it  was  so. 
That  they  should  be  heard  fairly,  and  that  if  they  were  en- 
abled to  convince  those  who  should  be  there  that  they 
were  wrong  in  their  views,  they  would  yield  to  snch 
conviction.     Was  this  the  advice  which  was  calculated 
to  lead  the  people  astray  ?     Was  this  conduct  for  which 
he  and  the  other  defendants  were  now  to  be  accused  and 
condemned  ?     It  was  the  advice  he  had  given,  and  he 
had  no  regret  on  the  occasion,  but  for  the  deplorable 
consequences  which  had  resulted  from  the  conduct  of 
others.     They  had  heard  rSemy  respectable  witnesses 
who  said  they  felt  alarmed ;   but  one  gentleman,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Smith,  did  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
which  eould  be  done — he  sent  his  sqholars  into  the  street 
on  their  way  home,  at  a  time  when  several  persons  had 
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said  that  the  town  was  in  danger.    He  would,  however, 
bring  men  of  equal  respectability  and  property  in  Man- 
chester, and  men  equally  nervous,  pernaps,  who  would 
prove  that  those   alarms  were  unfounded.     He  now 
came  to  the  evidence  of  Jonathan  Andrew,  who  said  he 
saw  the  parties  with  large  sticks,  some  of  them  four  feet 
in  length,  and  shouldered  like  muskets ;  but  this  was 
not  spoken  to  by  any  of  the  other  witnesses.     He,  how- 
ever, could  bring  witnesses  to  prove,  that  as  far  as  these 
largfe  sticks  went,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
evidence.     The  gentleman  from  the  New  Times^  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  had   attended  at   many  of   the    meetings 
where  he  TMr.   Hunt)  had  presided ;    that  he,  on  all 
occasions,  had  been  peaceable  at  those  meetings ;    and 
that,  for  ought  he  knew,  the  meetings  had  dispersed 
peaceably.     But  the  testimony  of  the  other  witness  from 
the  New  Timesj  who  had  given  his  evidence  so  flippantly, 
he  would  disprove  by  the  evidence  of  another  reporter, 
who  was  accidentally  present,  and  who  had  been  present 
without  any  connexion  with  the  meeting,  or  with  him. 
He  would  conclude  by  an  observation  about  the  locking 
of  hands,  and  the  removal  of  the  hustings.     The  locking 
of  hands — where  it  did  take  place — was  only  done  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  from 
oversetting  the  hustings.     The  hustings  had,  from  the 
nature  of  their  construction,  at  a  former  meeting  been 
broken  down,  and  by  a  miracle  almost,  the  people  on  them 
Were  saved  from  being  hurt.     The  locking  of  arms  was 
then  only  made  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
accident ;  but  he  would  shew  that  it  had  not  taken  place 
^ear  that  part  where  the  constables  were,  and  that  from 
thence  to  the  magistrate's  house  there  was  a  free  passage, 
a.nd  that  several  persons  had  actually  gone  up  and  down 
by  it.     There  was,  besides,  a  place  behind  the  hustings, 
from  which  a  passage  might  have  been  obtained  without 
<uiy  difficulty.      Mr.   Hunt  proceeded  to  describe  the 
\>eaceable  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  meeting  at  the  time 
the  yeomanry  were  sent,  as  he  observed,  for  the  purpose 
of  ^  bait  to  tempt  the  people  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Hie  yeomanry,  he  observed,  wme  of  them  drank,  and 
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absolutely  catting  at  both  sides  witibi  their  eyes  shut, 
dashed  araongst  the  crowd — among  meo,  women ,  and 
children.  Some  of  their  honses  had  tumbled  over  the 
mangled  heaps  of  those  who  had  been  trodden  under  ket^ 
and  theyescsiped  with  difficulty  from  being  hurt;  others 
endeavoured  to  jump  over  the  heads  of  those  who  stood 
in  their  way,  and  all  this  time  continued  to  attack  those 
near  them.  At  this  time,  however,  there  were  neither 
brick-bats  nor  sticks,  nor  any  other  weapons  throwiip 
nor  was  any  resistance  made.   He  was  proceeding,  when 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  as  none  of  this  could  be  offered 
in  evidence^  it  ought  not  to  be  stated  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey  remarked,  that  certainly  the  con« 
duct  of  the  yeomanry  was  not  the  question  here,  and 
could  not  be  given  in  evidence ;  but  the  defendants 
might  oflfer  any  evidence  they  possessed  to  shew  the  coa* 
duct  of  the  people  in  not  resisting. 

Mr.  Hunt  proceeded. — He  hoped  the  jury  would  ex* 
cuse  this  trespass  on  their  attention ;  he  would  not,  be 
assured  them,  state  any  thing  which  he  did  not  conaid^ 
material  to  his  case.  It  had  been  stated  that  Bamford 
was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  2,000  men,  who  were  like 
ETegular  army  in  every  thing  except  not  having  uniform 
and  arms,  (though  he  did  not  find  that  word  in  his  notes) 
and  thia  was  the  army  by  whom  it  was  feared  that  the 
town  of  Manchester  would  be  destroyed.  How  were 
they  calculated  to  destroy  it  ?  Where  were  any  dark 
lanthoms,  or  any  combustibles  found  ?  What  became 
of  the  bundles  of  sticks  and  clubs  whidi  were  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  them  P  Where  were  the  flags,  the  ban* 
ners,  the  caps  of  liberty,  which  the  reporter  from  the 
New  Times  described  as  revolutionary  emblems  ?  Where 
were  the  sy  thes  in  the  shape  of  pikes,  of  which  so  many 
reports  had  been  circulated  ?  They  had  heard  of  caps 
of  liberty ;  but  let  them  look  to  the  frimt  of  their  hall, 
the  pride  of  their  county,  and  they  would  niere  see  standi 
ing  conspicuously  a  cap  of  liberty.  Liberty  was  the 
bMst  of  an  Englishman,  and  its  emolem  was  dwavs  held 
dear.  It  was  the  boast  of  every  Sn^Jishman,  that  he 
mm  free.    He  therefore  respected  erery  thing  which 
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bore  an  entblatii  of  bis  freedotii*  Wbjr  then  riiottld  that 
which  was  approved  by  aU  in  York,  be  deemed  a  crimo 
in  Lancashire  ?  If  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
Cap  of  liberty,  it  was  an  emblem  of  a  most  sacred  na^* 
tare.. — In  ancient  Rome^  if  a  slave  had  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen^  or  had  performed  a  senrice  to  the  state,  ho 
received  as  a  reward,  his  freedom ;  and  on  his  emanci- 
pation  from  slavery,  he  had  a  Cap  placed  on  his  head  ag 
an  emblem  of  his  Liberty.  Our  Saxton  forefathers,  when 
tfaey  emancipated  a  slave,  they  ^ve  him  perhaps  a  more 
appropriate  emblem ;  they,  on  bestowing  upon  him  his 
liberty,  placed  a  sw(Nrd  by  his  side,  and  a  spear  in  hia 
hand,  as  the  most  proper  appendages  with  which  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  that  blessing  they  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  knew  that  liberty  was  dear  to  every  good  man; 
it  was  dear  to  him.  He  had  ever  contended  for  it,  and 
he  wMild  say,  in  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  poety 
''He  who  contends  for  freedom,  can  never  be  justly 
deemed  his  sovereign's  foe."  It  was  for  freedom  he  had 
contended,  and  he  would  ever  continue  to  do  so  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  He  would  always  impress  on  hia 
fidlow-countrjrmen  the  love  of  that  rational  liberty  whiek 
had  been  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  their  forefathera. 
What  was  it  which  the  reformers  were  accused  of?* 
What  was  it  they  asked  for  ?  Not  for  an  equal  dis« 
tribntion  of  property — ^no,  but  for  an  equal  participation 
of  rights — that  was  what  they  claimed  ;  ana  they  found- 
ed their  daim  on  that  great  constitutional  principle — 
that  no  man  shotdd  be  taxed  without  his  consent.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  each  man  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  choice  of  a  portion  of  those  by  whom  the  taxes 
were  to  be  imposed.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  re^ 
formers.  They  might  be  wrong  :  but,  if  they  were,  let 
them  be  set  right,  smd  let  them  be  fairly  convinced  that 
their  doctrines  were  erroneous.  He  had  been  accused 
of  going  about  fr:om  place  to  place.  He  had  done  so  j. 
and  in  having  done  so,  he  conceived  he  was  doing  right: 
lie  might  be  wrong,  but  he  was  not  criminal. 
Mr  Hunt  proceeded  to  shew  from  the  speeches  of 
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Lord  Sidibouth,  Harrowby/and  others,  that  meetings 
of  the  description  in  question  are  not  illegal. 

It  appeared  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Harrowby  on  the 
bills  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  that  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  not  founded  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but 
on  the  common  law  and  ancient  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  to  this  point  the  jury  should  direct 
their  attention.  They  should  consideri  whether  the 
people  had  acted  under  the  sanction  of  the  law  which 
existed  at  that  time.  Mr.  Hunt  next  alluded  to  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  subject  of  the  Manchester  meeting  by 
Mr.  Warren,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  who,  perhaps, 
(continued  Mr.  Hunt,)  is  at  this  moment  trying  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  those  transactions.  In  that  speech, 
Mr.  Warren,  after  a  description  of  the  meeting,  observed, 
that  among  other  things  there  was  a  flag  with  the  figure 
of  a  woman  with  a  bloody  dagger  in  her  hand.  Where 
was  this  banner  now  ?  What  had  become  of  it  ?  The 
learned  counsel,  Mr.  Scarlett,  had  also  talked  of  the 
bloody  dagger,  but  had  omitted  the  figure.  He,  (Mr. 
Hunt,)  however,  believed  that  this  bloody  dagger,  like 
the  air-drawn  dagger  of  Macbeth,  **  Is  that  a  dagger 
that  I  see  before  me,"  existed  only  in  the  fevered  brains, 
the  perverted  imaginations,  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the 
two  learned  counsel.  Mr.  Scarlett  had  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  sanguinary  temper  of  the  meeting  by  mention- 
ing a  bloody  dagger.  Thisdagger  wasnot  proved  to  exist. 
Mr.  Hunt  read  the  passage  from  Mr.  Scarlett's  speech 
in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last.  What  was  his  purpose 
in  mentioning  this  ?  to  connect  them  with  assassination, 
and  with  the  Cato-Street  plot,  when  he  could  not  succeed 
in  fixing  the  charge  of  blasphemy  by  making  a  con- 
nexion with  Carlile.  Mr.  Scarlett,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  made  this  horrid  allusion,  knew  that  his,  (Mr. 
Hunt's)  life,  was  threatened  by  the  Cato-Street  gang  of 
wretches,  with  whose  conduct  he  endeaVoured  to  im- 

Elicate  him.     Mr.  Hunt  then  complained  of  a  paper 
anded  about  the  city  stating  his  connexion  with  Thistle- 
wood.    These  infamous  calumnies  had  not  been  sold. 
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jbiit  g^ven  away  in  thousands,  even  wrapped  round  parcels^' 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury. 
•.   Mr.  Justice  Bailey  here  said,  tibat  if  such  things  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  jury,  the  parties  might  be 
punished. 

,  Mr.  Hunt  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  flags,  though 
he  said  he  did  not  well  understand  the  law  of  flags ;  he 
explained  why  a  black  one  was  used:  he  defended  the  use 
of  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  and  the.  inscriptions.  Justice,  (in 
emblem)  was  deprived^^of  her  sword,  to  avoid  any  allu- 
sion to  violence,  and  left  with  the  scales  only :  he  con- 
cluded by  calling  upon  Mr.  Scarlett  to  reconcile  the 
l^ontradictipns  of  Hulton*s  testimony,  and  produce  the 
**  bloody  dagger.** 

After  speaking  for  nearly  five  hour^,  he  sat  down  amid 
a  burst  of  applause,  that  was  reprobated  by  the  judge. 

John  Dyson  examined  by  Bamford. — 1  am  a  weaver, 
and  reside  at  Middleton.  I  was  on  the  Barrowfield  on 
the  16th  of  August  last,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in 
Jthe  morning.  There  were  600  or  700  people,  both  men, 
.women,  and  children  ;  I  saw  you  there  ;  you  were  walk- 
ing about  when  first  I  saw  you.  I  did  not  hear  you  say 
any  thing  until  you  got  upon  a  chair  and  addressed  the 
people  ;  you  said,  **  Friends  and  neighbours — those  of 
you  who  wish  to  join  in  the  procession,  will  endeavour 
to  conduct  yourselves  orderly  and  peaceably,  so  that  you 
may  go  as  comfortable  as  possible.  If  any  person  insult 
you  or  give  you  ofience,  take  no  notice  of  tnem.  I  make 
.no  doubt  but  there  will  be  persons  who  will  make  it  their 
business  to  go  about  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
meeting.  If  you  should  meet  with  any  such,  endeavour 
to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible ;  if  they  strike  you, 
.don't  strike  them  again,  for  it  would  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  dispersing  the  meeting.  If  the  peace  officers  come 
to  arrest  me,  or  any  other  person,  ofier  them  no  resistance, 
but  suffer  them  to  take  us  quietly.  And  when  you  get 
there,  endeavour  to  keep  yourselves  as  select  as  possible, 
with  your  banners  in  your  centre ;  so  that  if  any  of  you 
should  straggle  or  get  away,  you  will  know  where  to  find 
:ieacb  other  by  seeing  your  banners ;  and  when  the  meeting 

2  Y 
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k  dissolved,  keep  cjose  to  your  banners,  and  leave  the 
town  as  soon  as  possible.  For  if  you  should  stay  drink- 
ing or  loitering  in  tbe  streets,  your  enemies  might  take 
advantage  of  it ;  and  if  they  could  raise  a  disturbance, 
yeu  would  be  taken  to  tbe  New  Bailey.  I  recolleci 
Something  of  your  saying,  **  1  believe  there  will  be  no 
disturbance/'  I  neither  expected  or  believed  from  th^ 
tenor  of  your  address,  tttft  anv  disturbance  wonld  ensue 
on  the  return  of  the  party.  I  saw  some  few  with  sticks, 
but  none  with  those  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
them.  I  thought  to  take  a  stick  myself,  having  expe* 
rienced  the  fatigue  before,  but  I  was  prevented.  I  took 
one  to  Banpwiields,  and  there  I  lent  it  to  a  man  named 
John  Barlow,  who  was  also  going  to  Manchester.     The 

E recession  bad  not  gone  more  than  a  quarter  of  mile 
eforehe  returned  it  to  me  again ;  and  this  being  observed, 
several  cried  out,  **  No  sticks  shall  go  with  us.'*  They 
said  it  had  been  agreed  that  no  sticks  should  go.  I  said 
one  stick  could  not  make  much  difference ;  and  they 
said  I  was  as  well  able  to  go  as  they  were,  and  I  must 
leave  it  behind,  and  so  I  sent  it  home  with  my  father-in- 
law.  I  went  to  Manchester  with  the  procession.  I  saw 
nothing  on  the  way  but  peace  and  good  order.  We 
nicked  four  abreast.  We  went  in  this  order  to  Peter's 
Field.  You  led  the  party  up,  and  got  upon  the  hustings 
ourself.  This  was  before  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  j  I  saw 
im  arrive.  You  were  then  standing  near  me,  aboBt 
forty  yards  from  the  hustings.  You  did  not  go  upon  the 
hustings  afterwards  to  my  knowledge.  When  Mr. 
Hunt  arrived  I  removed  about  fifteen  yards  from  the 
hustings,  and  1  saw  you  no  more  that  day.  I  did  not 
see  you  upon  the  hustings  after  that  period. 

Witness  underwent  a  longand  severecross-examination, 
but  made  no  variation  in  his  statement ;  but  added  that 
most  of  his  (witness's)  friends,  took  their  wives. 

John  Barlow  corroborated  this  evidence,  as  did 
James  Frankland,  John  Turaer,  Mary  Lees,  and  Mary 
Yates,  the  latter  deposed  as  follows  : — 

I  have  six  children ;  I  went  to  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  August :  I  walked  before  the  men ;  there  weve 
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m  i^reat  many  women.    Tbere  >v€re  diililren-^many  of 
other  people's,  but  none  of  mine.     I  saw  Bamford's  wife 
on  the  way.     We  walked  arm-and-arm  together.     I  re* 
tx>Uect  no  songs.      I  saw  Mrs.  Bamford  at  Manchester* 
We  stood  a  considerable  distance,  twenty  yards  behind 
4he  hustings.     We  remained  on  the  ground  between  a 
j^Haarter  aiui  half  an  hour  before  Mr.  Hunt  came.     Mrs. 
.JBamford  retired  before  Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  as  she  could 
-Slot  bear  the  pressure.    I  remained  and  heard  Mr.  Hunt, 
but  could  not  tell  the  words,     Mr.  Hunt,  when  the 
iers  were  coming,  took  off  his  hat,  and  desired  the 
pie  to  g^ve  them  three  cheers.     I  heard  no  hiss  or 
at  the  soldiers.     I  joined  in  the  cheers.    ^I  was 
ot  the  least  alarmed,  and  gave  cheers  myself,  thinking 
:^ey  were  to  protect  us.     1  saw  no  clubs  or  cudgels 
J>randished  at  the  soldiers.     I  thought  they  were  com- 
bing as  friends.     There  were  many  women  in  the  crowd. 
I  moved  from  my  situation  when  the  soldiers  came.     1 
saw  no  resistance  to  the  soldiers  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
We  all  moved  on  the  approach  of  the  soldiers.     I  fell 
down  among  the  people  and  remained  some  time.     My 
husband  was  on  the  field. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. — I  thought  the 
soldiers  were  come  to  calm  the  uneasiness  that  might 
arise  by  the  presence  of  so  many  people.  I  beard  the 
words  "  Give  them  three  cheers !"  The  noise  made  was 
a  shout  of  rejoicing  j  I  huzzaed  as  well  as  the  rest.  We 
were  all  very  comfortable  together.  The  women  some- 
times shouted  as  well  as  the  men.  We  walked  sometimes 
three  abreast,  and  sometimes  more.  I  would  not  have 
gone  if  I  expected  to  see  such  a  sight.  Mrs.  Bamford 
Vfeat  also.  She  was  going  when  I  came  to  her.  I  do 
not  belong  to  any  society  of  female  reformers.  If  one 
should  be  made,  very  likely  £  shall  be  one.  1  don't  know 
of  any  female  reform  society  in  Manchester. 
This  closed  the  business  of  the  fifth  day. 
The  following  morning,  William  Ellis  was  ex- 
amined, and  deposed  as  follows : — 

■  1  went  to  the  meeting  :    1  saw  no  bludgeons,  only 
Mndking*sticks  in  the  hands  of  the  old  people.     Bamford 
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addressed  the  meeting.  I  recollect  what  he  tfaid.  He 
gfot  upon  a  chair,  and  advised  the  people,  whatever  was 
done  oh  that  day,  to  be  peaceable,  and  not  to  molest 
any  person  upon  the  road,  nor  at  the  place  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held.  He  was  well  aware  that  there 
would  be  bad  persons  among  them,  and'desired  them  to 
take  care  of  tnem.  If  any  person  insult  you,  said  he, 
show  no  resistance  whatever ;  and  if  any  person  offered 
to  come  and  take  him,  or  any  of  those  who  are  called 
leaders,  never  let  it  disturb  you.  Let  them  take  us,  said 
Bamford,  for  what  we  have  in  view  is  reform,  and  let 
us  pursue  it  peaceably.  Soon  after  that  he  broke  pieces 
of  laufel,  and  gave  anumber  of  meneach  a  piece  to  hold 
in  their  hand,  and  charged  them,  if  they  saw  any  things 
amiss  among  the  people,  to  order  them  to  be  peaceable, 
I  went  with  the  meeting,  accompanied  by  three  children, 
of  mine,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  I  did  not  join  the  pro- 
cession, except  in  narrow  places,  where  I  could  not  keep 
out  of  it.  My  daughter  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  my 
sons  fourteen  and  thirteen.  I  went  to  Manchester,  and 
was  on  St.  Peter's  field.  The  procession  was  peaceable 
on  the  road,  except  a  little  altercation  between  two  laurel 
men.  I  lost  my  children  in  the  crowd  in  St.  Peter's 
field.  I  was  not  uneasy  about  them,  as  I  knew  they 
were  acquainted  with  Manchester.  I  had  no  fear  till  I 
saw  the  Yeomanry  coming.  My  reason  for  allowing  the 
children  to  go  was,  that  they  pressed  the  request  both 
from  their  mother  and  me. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. — I  was  not  afraid 
in  the  crowd — nobody  was.  I  heard  Bamford  say,  **  if 
any  body  should  take  me,  or  any  body  called  leaders,  do 
not  interrupt  them."  1  do  not  know  the  leaders.  I  did 
.  not  hear  Bamford  press  people  to  go,  saying, "  the  greater 
number  the  better.''  Bamford  gave  the  laurel  sprigs  to 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  people.  I  know  not  the  purpose  of  the 
sprigs  of  laurel.  Tha  persons  were  in  the  square,  and 
Bamford  went  early  round  to  give  the  laurel.  I  have 
known  Bamford  many  years.  I  know  nothing  of  Bam* 
ford's  being  in  a  committee.  I  have  heard  Bamford  read 
papers*     I  know  he  went  to  London  two  or  three  years 
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^go.   I  was  told  it  was  for  Reform.    I  have  heard  Bam- 

fori  read  the  Manchester  Observer  in  his  own  house.    I 

^ever  practise  reading  newspapers.    I  have  seen  Knight, 

bat  should  not  know  him  again  by  sight.     I  cannot  say 

t^liat  I  ever  saw  Knight  at  Middleton.     I  never  saw  him 

Bamford's  company.     I  attended  a  reform  meeting 

4)me  years  back.     I  was  not  at  the  reform  meeting  of 

anoary  last.    I  cannot  say  how  long  before  the  meeting 

heard  Bamford  reading  the  Manchester  Observer  ;  nor 

o  I  remember  that  he  read  any  advertisement  calling 

lie  meeting. 

Examined  by  the  Court. — I  should  not  have  allowed  , 
Tiy  children  to  gt>  to  the  meeting,  had  I  apprehended 
y  disturbance  or  riot ;  nor  would  I  have  gone  myself, 
l^aa  I  entertained  such  a  fear.  There  was  nothing  on 
^%Jie  road  that  induced  me  to  think  there  would  be  any 
disturbance ;  every  thing  was  peaceable  and  orderly.  I 
^Siad  no  other  motive  than  curiosity  in  going  to  the  meet* 
m  ng.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  have  fourteen  acres  of  land, 
^%vith  four  cows. 

Edmund  Newton  sworn. — Examined  by  Bamford. 

S  live  at  Mills-hill,  in  the  parish  of  Chatterton.     I  am 

^  cotton  weaver.     I  was  at  Middleton  on  the  16th  of 

^August  last.      I  went  from  home  that  morning  about 

^ght  o'clock,  in  company  with  three  other  men.    When 

2  set  out  I  had  a  stick  with  me ;  I  did  not  take  my  stick 

"^vith  me  to  Middleton  ;  I  left  it  behind,  because  one  of 

^he  men  said  it  was  desired  nobody  should  take  any 

"^iveapon  of  any  description,   or  any  stick,  with  them. 

^^obody  did  take  any  weapon.     1  heard  of  no  intention 

^^Df  taking  weapons.     1  took  my  stick  merely  to  assist  me 

^Dn  the  road.      1  always  take  a  stick  when  I  go  to  Man- 

-Chester. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock. — I 
^  not  know  who  desired  sticks  not  to  be  taken.  We 
Imd  only  three  sticks  when  we  set  out ;  and  as  we  had 
lieard  that  it  was  desired  we  should  not  take  them,  we 
kft  them  at  a  friend's  house.  I  never  was  at  a  drill 
meeting,  but  I  have  seen  people  marching.  I  was  never 
At  Tandle-hill,  nor  Wliite-Moss,  at  a  drilling.    1  saw 
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people  inarching  to  town.  I  caHnot  tell  when.  I  think 
there  might  be  about  twenty  people.  I  was  at  five  hun- 
dred yards  distance.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  nearly  dark.  1  never  saw  drilling*  beforei 
and  am  not  sure  if  this  party  was  then  drilling.  I  beard 
of  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  from  report.  I  do 
not  read  the  Manchester  Observer  regularly.  I  was  at 
the  meeting  when  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  Mancnester  before, 
and  heard  him  make  a  speech.  I  did  not  stay  dinner  iik 
Manchester.  To  a  question,  do  not  you  always  dine  ? 
witness  replied,  we  sometimes  dine,  and  when  we  can« 
.  not  get  a  dinner,  we  take  two-penny woilh  of  cheese  and 
bread.  I  heard  Mr.  Bamford  speak  at  Middleton,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  go  peaceably  and  quietly ;  both 
women  and  children  accompanied  the  procession ;  my 
wife  and  children  were  not  tliere.  The  sticks  which  we 
took  with  us,  and  left  by  the  way,  were  common  walk-> 
ing-sticks. 

Examined  by  the  Court. — I  went  to  hear  what  was 
to  be  said,  and  with  no  other  intention.  1  had  no  ex* 
pectation  that  the  people  who  went  from  Middleton 
would  behave  riotously  or  tumultuously.  There  was  no*' 
thing  in  the  deportment  of  the  procession  that  could 
idarm  the  passengers  on  the  road. 
:   Jacob  Dakin,  and  others,  gave  similar  evidence. 

John  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt* 
I  heard  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  :  he  congratulated  the  people 
that  the  effect  of  the  postponement  of  the  previously 
intended  meeting  was  the  increasing  of  the  numbers  of 
the  pi'esent ;    he  made  some  observations  respecting  a 
placard  which  had  been  exhibited,  of  which  I  do  not 
distinctly  recollect  the  bearing ;    he  thanked  them  for 
proposing  him  as  their  chairman,  and  hoped  every  per« 
son  would  keep  the  strictest  order.      He  added^  if  any 
person  shall  be  seen  attempting  to  disturb  the  peace^ 
those  who  were  near  him  must  put  him  down,  and  keep 
him  quiet.     In  a  short  time  the  cavalry  arrived  ;  I  was 
astonished  at  the  circumstance,  as  well  as  those  around 
me ;  but  the  general  feeling  was  that  they  came  to  pre* 
serve  the  peace  :    the  people  gave  three  cheers,  w'kick 
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Mteamd  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  feeling. 
Iju  military  returned  the  cheers.  There  was  then  a 
pmiey  and  the  cavalry,  after  this  pause,  advanced  rather 
Wtily  towards  the  hustings.  I  saw  no  resistance  :  the 
earalry  advanced  quicker  than  I  could  have  supposed  it 
possible  through  so  dense  a  crowd.  A  general  ciy  was 
nised  around  me,  '*  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  and  the  ge« 
Deral  answer  to  that  questioh  was,  that  the  cavalry  must 
be  bringing  some  magistrate  to  listen  whether  any  sedi- 
tions expressions  were  to  be  used.  We  were  sure  all 
would  be  quiet  still.  In  no  case  whatever  did  I  see  any 
attempt  to  resist,  nor  any  encourtigement  to  resistance 
given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  or  any  other  person,  either  by  word, 
bok,  or  gesture.  I  saw  no*  sticks  lifted  up  against  the 
military.  I  saw  no  brick-bats  or  stones  thrown  till  the 
dose  of  the  dispersion,  when  I  saw  one  stone  thrown* 
If  any  stones  or  brick-bats  had  been  thrown,  or  any  sticks 
raised  in  defiance  of  the  military,  I  must  have  seen  it. 
Hy  eyes  and  countenance  were  in  a  direction  towards 
the  militaiy.  Up  to  the  moment  of  their  reaching  the 
hustings,  I  did  not  feel,  nor  did  those  around  me  express 
any  alarm  till  the  military  appeared.  I  saw  the  people 
on  the  hustings  seized.  No  resistance  was.  made  by 
them.  After  clearing  the  hustings,  the  horsemen  diverged 
round  the  hustings,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  shrieking 
and  weeping. 

ExamincNJ  again  by  Mr.  Hunt. — I  am  more  than  six 
^t  high,  ^d  therefore  was  enabled  to  see  all  that  took 
place.  I  saw  a  great  many  women  and  children  in  the 
field,  and  spoke  to  several  of  them.  They  appeared 
many  of  them  respectable,  and  clean  dressecf,  as  if  they 
came  to  a  holiday  feast.  I  saw  many  old  people,  a  few 
at  the  head  of  each  company  ;  being  on  the  field  early,  I 
saw  nearly  all  the  parties  come  up.  The  elderly  persons 
had  sticks ;  perhaps  a  dozen  at  toe  head  of  each  compa- 
ny— I  mean  walking-sticks.  The  marching  parties  had 
very  rarely  any  sticks.  I  did  not  observe  the  party  with 
the  black  flag.  I  think  it  was  on  the  field  when  I  ar- 
rived, but  did  not  remark  it  particularly.  I  saw  no  par- 
ticular party  marching  into  the  field,  with  long  thick 
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i^icks  shouldered  as  muskets.  Had  it  occurred,  I,  as  a 
reporter,  must  have  noticed  it.  I  thought  the  few  sticks 
at  the  head  of  the  divisions,  were  properly  employed  in 
keeping  away  the  boys,  who  would  otherwise  have  im- 
peded the  procession.  I  remained  on  the  plain  till  the 
crowd  was  dispersed.  I  neither  heard  any  offensive  ex- 
pressions uttered,  nor  saw  any  acts  of  violence  commits 
ted  by  the  people,  from  the  time  of  their  assembling  to 
their  complete  dispersion ;  good  humour  was  in  every 
countenance.  I  saw  no  alarm  in  the  respectable  persons 
of  the  town  who  attended  the  meeting,  either  expressed 
in  their  countenances  or  conduct.  I  thought  many  ap« 
peared  to  be  inhabitants  of  Manchester  from  their  dress 
and  conversation.  I  arrived  in  Manchester  the  preceding 
night ;  and  neither  during  the  Sunday  night  preceding^ 
nor  the  Monday  morning,  did  I  hear  any  expression  of 
alarm.  I  was  on  'Change,  and  in  several  other  places, 
and  I  heard  it  was  the  general  understanding  that  no  in- 
terference would  take  place,  and  that  all  would  go  off 
quietly.  I  saw  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 
All  seemed  to  act  on  the  understanding  tliat  the  authori- 
ties would  not  interfere. 

Did  you  hear  me  say  when  the  soldiers  appeared, 
pointing  to  them,  ''There  are  your  enemies;  if  they 
molest  you,  put  them  down,  and,  having  g^t  them  down, 
keep  them  down  ?"  No  ;  I  conceive  it  impossible  that 
any  thing  of  the  kind  could  have  been  said,  unless  I  had 
heard  it ;  and  if  I  had  heard  it,  I  must  have  noticed  it.  The 
passageof  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  about  putting  down  disturb- 
ers, was  uttered  before  the  military  arrived.  I  saw  the 
cavalry  arrive  at  the  meeting.  I  did  not  hear  the  crowd 
hoot  and  hiss,  nor  see  them  brandish  their  cudgels.  Tlie 
feelingC' was  of  a  different  description.  The  cheering  with 
which  they  were  received  was  .of  the  same  kind  as  that 
with  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  received  when  he  arrived.  I 
joined  in  this  compliment  to  the  military,  though  I  did 
not  join  in  the  previous  cheer  to  Mr.  Hunt,  whom  I  did 
not  know  at  that  time. 

James  Stott,  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt. — I  am  a 
married  man,  and  have  six  children.     I  saw  nothing  to 
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excite  my  fears  for  their  safety.  The  people  were  stand- 
ing promiscuously  till  Mr.  Hunt  came.  There  was  a 
great  crowd,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
I  then  saw  nothing  to  excite  my  fears  for  the  town  or  my 
family,  either  from  the  numbers  or  behaviour  of  those 
present.  I  waited  until  you  (Mr.  Hunt).arrived,  and 
tbere  was  great  cheering.  I  did  not  see  persons  there 
with  large  staves,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  shouldered 
as  muskets.  I  saw  no  such  thing.  I  was  situated  in 
the  front  of  the  hustings,  looking  towards  the  windmill. 
I  was  about  sixty  to  eighty  yards  distant  from  the  hust- 
ings at  the  first.  I  got  nearer  afterwards,  perhaps  to 
within  a  dozen  or  fifteen  yards.  I  did  not  hear  distinctly 
what  Mr.  Hunt  said,  so  as  to  relate  it.  While  I  was 
there  I  did  not  hear  the  people  make  use  of  any  violent 
expressions,  or  commit  any  violent  act.  I  saw  a  great 
many  respectable-looking  persons  walking  about,  and  a 
great  many  decently -dressed  females.  Some  of  them 
were  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and  some  were  not.  I 
never  heard  any  of  them  express  any  apprehensions  for 
their  personal  safety,  or  for  the  safety  of  the  town.  I 
saw  the  yeomanry  arrive  on  the  field.  On  their  arrival 
they  were  cheered.  The  cheering  was  as  great  as  when 
Mr.  Hunt  came  on.  I  did  not  hear  any  groaning  or 
hissing,  nor  see  any  brandishing  of  cudgels  at  the 
soldiers  ;  I  believe  I  should  have  observed  any  thing  of 
that  kind  if  it  had  taken  place.  I  saw  no  act  of  defiance 
to  them.  When  the  yeomanry  first  came  in,  1  saw  two 
of  them  galloping  along.  I  never  saw  any  resistance 
made  to  them,  or  any  encouragement  given  to  them  to 
make  resistance.     Witness  was  going  on,  when 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said,  you  must  not  tell  us  of 
any  act  done  by  the  soldiers ;  you  may  say  what  was 
done  by  the  people. 

Witness. — My  Lord,  I  was  not  going  to  speak  of  that. 
I  saw,  when  the  two  men  who  had  advanced,  could  not 
get  on,  they  fell  back  to  their  party.  I  saw  no  advantage 
taken  of  the  two  men  who  were  separated  from  the  rest. 
I  heard  several  express  their  fears  that  the  soldiers  were 
S^g  to  attack  the  people,  and  many  began  to  moNeo%« 

2  z 
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The  soldiers  then  cheered,  and  the  people  cheered  the 
soldiers.  1  was  then  looking  more  towards  the  yeomanry 
than  the  stage.  The  people  did  not  go  away  then.  My 
impression  was,  that  the  soldiers  came  to  protect  the 
people,  and  to  keep  the  peace.  Soon  afterwards  the 
soldiers  proceeded  towards  the  hustings.  They  galloped 
towards  it  as  well  as  they  could.  I  saw  them  cut  at  the 
people  and  gallop  on  them. 

John  Shutti-eworth,  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt. — 
The  witness  had  counted  as  accuratdy  as  he  could  the 
proportion  of  sticks,  and  swore  that  the  average  was  one 
stick  to  every  ten  persons. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Did  any  thing  you  saw  excite  your  fear 
for  the  safety  of  the  town  of  Manchester  ? 

Witness. — ^No  j  he  then  went  on.  I  was  upon  an 
elevated  situation,  and  could  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  area.  When  the  different  parties  arrived,  they 
were  received  with  cheers  and  congratulations  by  the 
others.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  those  who  came  to  the 
ground  in  procession,  had  a  way  made  for  them  to  the 
hustings.  I  remained  till  past  one  o'clock,  when  it  was 
understood  that  you  (Mr.  Hunt,)  and  those  who  were 
'with  you,  were  coming.  I  then  took  my  station  behind 
the  hustings,  about  fifteen  yards  from  them.  When  you 
arrived,  you  were  loudly  cheered ;  the  cheers  were  loud, 
and  of  long  continuance.  1  could  hear  what  you  said. 
When  you  were  called  to  the  chair,  you  called  to  order, 
and  made  some  remarks  on^  the  necessity  of  keeping 
silence,  in  order  that  those  at  the  extremity  of  the  meet- 
ing might  have  as  favourable  an  opportunity  as  possible 
for  persons  in  their  situation.  You  still  exhorted  them 
to  be  peaceable,  when  some  trifling  disturbance  took 
place  in  the  rear  of  the  hustings  ;  and  that  was  the  only 

£art  of  the  meeting  from  which  any  noise  proceeded, 
[r.  Hunt  appeared  to  me  to  turn  round,  and  he  stated 
that  they  must  conduct  themselves  with  the  greatest  or- 
der and  propriety ;  yet  he  did  not  wish  to  compromise 
the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  interfere  to  prevent 
disturbance,  and  if  parties  in  that  direction  would  persist 
in  attempting  to  breed  a  riot,  (these  were  his  words,)  he 
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frosted  they  would  put  them  dowu,  and  keep  them  down ; 

8od  he  turned  towards  the  place  from  wliich  the  noise 

came.  Where  I  stood  was  a  posse  of  special  constables, 
many  of  whom  seemed  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Hunt ;  and 
when  this  appeal  of  Mr.  Hunt's  succeeded  in  occasion- 
ing tranquillity,  many  of  them  exclaimed,  **  Well  done 
Hont;  tliat^s  right.''  Immediately  after,  some  com- 
panies of  a  foot  regiment  marched  round  the  comer  of 
Cooper-street  into  Dickinson-street,  and  faced  there, 
fronting*  the  meeting.  This  occasioned  some  disorder  in 
tUt  part  of  the  meeting  which  was  in  sight  of  the  station 
fltey  took.  Mr.  Hunt,  observing  the  disorder,  said 
something  about  its  being  a  trick,  and  desired  the  people 
to  give  three  cheers.     This  was  complied  with. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Did  I  at  this  time,  pointing  to  the 
loidiers,  say,  "  There  are  your  enemies ;  put  them  down, 
Vd  keep  them  down  ?" 

Witness. — Assuredly  not. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Did  the  people  assail  the  military  with 
groans  and  hisses  ? 

Witness.— I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  they  had 
done  it  near  where  I  was,  1  must  have  heard  it.  The 
people  turned  round,  but  I  saw  no  brandishing  of  cud- 
gels. 1  saw  no  act  of  insult  or  violence  oft'ered  to  the 
military  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Hunt. — What  followed  this  ? 

Witness. — While  the  people  were  cheering,  I  moved 
from  where  I  stood,  to  a  few  yards  from  the  left  flank  of 
the  yeomanry,  and  while  I  was  doing  this,  the  yeomanry 
shouted,  and  flourished  their  swords  in  the  air.  This 
teemed  to  excite  considerable  agitation,  and  there  was  a 
confused  noise  for  a  few  moments,  and  many  of  the  spe- 
cial constables,  reaching  from  Buxton's  house  towards 
the  hustings,  fell  back  along  with  the  people,  near  them, 
80  as  (it  appeared  to  me)  to  leave  an  open  space  of  about 
ifty  yards.  When  this  was  done,  the  cavahy  proceeded 
at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  hustings,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  space  comparatively  open,  those  in  front  ap- 

rred  to  gallop.     Their  progress  seeircd  to.  be  checked 
^  the  dense  crowd,  and  this  appeared  to  me  to  cause  in 
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diem  considerable  confusion.  I  did  not  observe  any  of 
tbem  separated  from  the  rest.  The^  appeared  in  one 
circular  mass.  The  people  did  nothing  to  resist  them. 
I  saw  them  go  on  the  hustings.  I  saw  not  a  stonoi 
brick-bat,  or  missile  hurled. 

John  Tyas,  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt. — I  am  reporter 
to  the  Times  newspaper.  I  went  to  the  meeting  or  16th 
of  August,  and  at  eis^ht  in  the  morning.  Tliere  were 
Very  few  people  on  tne  g^und  when  I  arrived.  I  have 
given  in  no  aeposition  on  this  subject,  neither  have  I 
been  examined  by  your  solicitor.  I  refused  to  be 
examined  by  any  one.  I  saw  the  people  marching  in 
St.  Peter's-field.  They  came  with  flags,  banners,  and 
music,  and  walked  as  the  electors  of  York  did  the  other 
day  after  the  election,  with  something  of  a  military  step. 
If  I  had  not  heard  of  this  trial,  I  should  not  have  con- 
sidered that  there  was  the  slightest  difference  between 
the  march  of  the  one  party  and  of  the  other.  I  have  the 
notes  which  I  took  on  the  spot,  and  those  which  I  after* 
wards  wrote  down  in  the  New  Bailey  prison.  About 
half  past  eleven  the  first  body  of  reformers  arrived  on 
the  ground,  with  two  banners  each,  surmounted  by  a 
cap  of  liberty.  They  marched  into  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  from  what  I  observed,  a  cart  was  brought  to 
them,  but  I  am  not  sure.  It  might  have  been  there  be- 
fore. 1  saw  other  parties  arrive.  They  behaved  very 
|)eaceably  and  orderly  ;  I  did  not  see  tbem  take  up  their 
position  in  a  military  manner.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
attending  public  meetings,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
proceeding  of  the  reformers  different  from  what  I  had 
seen  on  various  other  occasions.  The  first  party  of 
coui*se,as  was  always  the  case,  procured  the  best  situation. 
Perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  people  was  more  regular 
than  what  I  had  observed  at  other  popular  meeting^.  I 
recollect  the  black  flag  coming  into  the  field.  It  be- 
longed to  the  "  Mosley  and  Saddleworth  Union.'*  I 
remember  when  the  parties  approached  the  hustings, 
"God  save  the  King,*'  and  *•  Rule  Britannia,**  were 
]>laye(l.  1  did  not  see  the  parties  take  up  any  particular 
position.      The  divisions  all  went  towards  the  hustings. 
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Most  of  the  people  in  the  divisions  had  sticks,  but  they 
were  merely  walking  sticks.  I  did  not  observe  any  per- 
son marching  up  in  military  array,  as  it  was  called ; 
shouldering  staves,  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  wrist.  I  was  induced  to  remark  that  cir- 
cumstance particularly,  because  I  saw  it  stated  in  the 
Courier,  pnor  to^  the  9th  of  August,  that  the  people  who 
escorted  you  into  Manchester,  were  armed  with  staves 
diat  mignt  be  converted  into  pike-handles.  If,  there- 
fore, such  a  circumstance  occurred,  it  would  have  at- 
tracted my  attention.  I  saw  no  act  committed  by  any 
of  the  parties  which  excited  the  slightest  apprehension 
in  my  mind  for  the  safety  of  the  town.  Their  conduct 
ivas  quite  the  reverse  of  riotous  or  disorderly.  I  had 
several  conversations  with  different  persons  belonging  to 
the  reformed  party,  who  said  they  only  wished  a  restora- 
tion of  their  nghts,  and  9  above  every  thing  else,  were 
desirous  to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity.  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  as  a  reporter  to  a  public  newspaper,  to  relate  all  1 
law,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports I  had  heard.  I  saw  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
these  people  that  was  violent  or  irregular.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  women  and  children  present.  Many 
of  them  marched  in  ranks,  like  the  men.  I  saw  two 
female  parties  in  particular,  who  came  in  at  the  head  of 
divisions.  They  appeared  to  be  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes  on  the  occasion.  If  I,  in  my  capacity  of  reporter, 
had  perceived  any  thing  calculated  to  excite  alarm  or 
apprehension,  I  should,  as  an  Englishman,  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  inform  the  proper  authorities.  Before 
Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  I  saw  a  crowd  round  a  waggon,  and 
a  young  man  addressing  the  people.  As  I  was  very  ill, 
and  unable  to  make  my  way  through  the  crowd,  which 
Was  dense,  I  determined  to  meet  you.  I  met  you  at  the 
Exchange.  The  people  were  huzzaing.  I  requested 
that  you  would  get  me  a  place  on  the  hustings,  as  a  re- 
porter, which  you  promised  to  do,  telling  me  to  keep 
close  to  the  carriao^e.  You  said  you  would  have  given 
me  a  place  in  it,  if  it  had  not  been  full.  I  saw  no  attempt 
to  conceal  any  part  of  the  proceedings.     I  took  hold  of 
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the  carriage  door' and  went  on  ^thit.  1  did  not  see 
you  when  the  carriage  arrived  opposite  the  Star  Inn, 
stand  up  in  it,  and  order  the  people  to  hiss  and  hoot. — 
The  carriage  did  stop  there,  but  I  think  that  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  people  not  getting  on  before.  Yoa 
might  have  got  up  in  the  carriage,  but  you  never  ga?e 
orders  to  hiss  or  hoot.  There  was,  however,  hissing  and 
hooting  at  the  Star  Inn,  and  afterwards  opposite  to  the 
Police-office.  I  did  not  see  you  take  any  part  in  it. — 
There  was  a  stoppage  near  the  police-office,  and  Mr« 
Moorhouse,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  Uie  way,  in 
the  crowd,  was  hailed  by  you,  and  accommodated  with 
a  seat  in  the  coach.  When  the  coach  arrived  on  the 
field,  the  bands  strack  up  ''  See  the  conquering  hero 
comes,"  and  the  people  formed  in  two  lines,  to  let  the 
coach  pass.  You  were  received  with  loud  cheering,  and 
appeared  to  '^  bear  your  blushing  honours  meekly."  I 
recollect  you  getting  on  the  waggon.  There  was  a  black 
flag  at  the  further  corner  of  the  waggon  from  the  house 
in  which  the  magistrates  met,  and  you  said,  '^  It  is  very 
foolish,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  After  you  got  on  the 
hustings,  I  ascended  with  many  other  persons.  I  did 
not  know  them .  Several  females  also  got  on  the  hustings 
through  the  barouch.  They  did  not  come  in  the  barouch ; 
but  I  believe  were  handed  through  it  to  the  hustings. — 
When  the  yeomanry  appeared,  alarm  was  exhibited  by 
the  crowd ;  their  swords  were  drawn.  Mr.  Hunt  (I  see 
by  my  notes,)  ordered  the  people  to  give  three  cheers  j 
they  did  so.  My  opinion  was  that  these  cheers  were 
meant  to  intimate,  that  the  people  were  not  daunted  by 
their  appearance.  Hunt  said,  **  It  is  a  mere  trick  to 
disturb  the  people,  and  bade  them  stand  firm  : — the 
moment  he  said  Uiis,  the  cavalry  rode  into  the  mob, 
fvho  opened  for  them  m  the  most  peaceable  manner.  An 
officer  rode  up  to  Hunt ;  he  said  he  would  surrender 
to  a  civil,  not  a  military  power.  No  peace-officer  had 
presented  himself  to  the  hustings  before  that.  Nadia 
then  came,  as  it  appeared  to  nie,  from  under  the  waggon. 
He  said  he  had  information  on  oath  against  you.  You 
immediately  surrendered,  after  tii-st  desiring  the  people 
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to  be  quiet.  I  saw  no  resistance  made  by  the  people  to 
the  yeomanry  as  they  advanced  towards  the  hustings.—^ 
The  people  got  out  of  their  way  as  last  as  they  could. 
My  eyes  were  directed  to  their  progress,  from  the  time 
they  feft  Mr.  Baxton's,  till  they  reached  the  hustingfs. 
I  ssaw  no  stones,  brickbats,  and  bludgeons,  Jiurled  art; 
them  as  they  advanced  to  the  hustings.  I  cannot  speak 
of  your  turning  pale,  or  manifesting  alarm,  because  your 
back  was  towiu^s  me.  You  certainly  incited  no  one  to 
resistance.  If  brickbats,  stones,  cudgels,  and  bludgeons 
had  been  hurled  in  the  air  in  any  great  quantity,  I  must 
have  seen  them.  I  saw  no  such  thing.  I  don't  recollect 
having  seen  any  foot  soldiers  from  the  hustings  before 
the  yeomanry  appeared.  If  there  were  any  soldiers  pre^ 
sent,  and  you  had  pointed  at  them  and  said,  '^  There  are 
your  enemies,  if  they  molest  you  put  them  down,  and 
having  put  them  down,  keep  them  down,"  I  must  have 
heard  you.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  I  can  say 
positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  When 
the  yecMtnanry  appeared,  you  desired  the  people  to  cheer, 
and  they  did.  Those  cheers  were  of  the  same  kind  as 
were  given  when  you  first  ascended  the  hustings,  but 
periiaps  louder.  The  multitude  did  not  hiss,  hoot,  or 
groan  at  them.  I  only  heard  cheering,  which  would 
have  prevented  hisses  from  being  distinguished.  If 
there  had  been  groaning,  hissing,  and  hooting,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  crowd,  the  cheering  of  those  round  the 
hustings  would  have  prevented  me  from  hearing  it.  I 
Miw  no  sticks  flourished  by  the  people  as  the  cavalry  ap- 
proached. Had  they  been  flourished,  I  must  have  seen 
it.  I  saw  the  special  constables  using  their  staves. — 
They  beat  the  people  with  them,  and  of  course  raised 
them  in  the  air.  That  was  after  the  yeomanry  had  ar- 
rived at  the  hustings ;  the  constables  were  then  in  the 
rear  of  the  yeomanry.  I  do  not  know  that  the  constables 
were  beating  those  who  escaped  from  the  yeomanry, 
they  were  striking  those  around  them.  If  there  had 
been  a  general  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  when 
the  yeomanry  came  up,  I  must  have  seen  it.  There 
was  no  such  thing. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. — As  the  cavalry 
advanced  towards  the  hustin^,  the  people  made  ¥ray  for 
them  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  constables  were  behind 
the  cavalry,  and  were  striking  persons  between  the 
cavalry  and  them.  From  the  time  the  cavalry  arrived, 
until  Mr.  Hunt  was  taken,  occupied  about  five  or  six 
minutes.  I  was  taken  into  custody :  I  meant  to  have 
followed  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  New  Bailey,  as  he-  was  the 
great  source  of  attraction ;  but  seeing  the  yeomanry  strike 
several  persons,  I  looked  out  for  a  constable,  and  placed 
myself  under  his  protection.  I  was,  however,  appre- 
hended. I  took  a  note  of  several  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  banners.  (Hei-e  the  witness  spoke  of  the  several  in- 
scriptions on  the  flags,  as  they  have  already  been  stated.) 
There  were  two  bands  of  female  reformers.  The  ladies 
from  Royton,  had  a  flag  with  the  extraordinary  inscrip- 
tion. ^'  Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves.** 
There  were  many  caps  of  liberty,  and  the  inscription 
generally  was,  *' Hunt  and  Liberty."  Mr.  Hunt  told 
me  at  the  Exchange,  that  there  was  no  room  in  the 
carriage  for  me,  but  room  was  found  for.  Moorhouse. 
Carlile,  whom  I  have  since  seen  in  London,  was  in  the 
carriage.  1  believe  Knight  was  also  in  it,  I  recollect 
every  symptom  of  popular  disapprobation  being  mani- 
fested as  the  crowd  passed  the  Star-inn  and  the  police- 
office.  The  magistrates  had  their  head  quarters  at  the 
Star-inn.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
streets  of  Manchester  to  know  whether  the  processioR 
advanced  to  the  hustings  by  the  most  direct  road.  The 
people  appeared  to  me  to  go  up  to  the  hustings,  and 

Slace  themselves  promiscuously  round  it.  I  think,  when 
[r.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hunt  told  the  people  to  cheer, 
the  cheer  was  greater  than  that  which  was  given  to  Mr. 
Hunt.  I  think  the  cheers  seemed  to  intimate,  '<  We 
have  met  for  a  fixed  purpose  to  petition  for  reform,  and 
your  presence  shall  not  prevent  us."  In  one  sense,  it 
was  a  cheer  of  defiance,  but  not  in  another.  1  do  not 
think  it  was  meant  to  intimate  that  they  would  resist  the 
yeomanry,  but  that  ihey  had  met  to  do  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  their  duty,  tvithout  trawgressing  the  law. 
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md  ihty  would  not  he  intimidated.  In  this  latter  sense, 
t  might  be  considered  a  cheer  of  defiance.  I  think 
here  were  about  80,000  persons  present,  but  it  was  a 
irery  difficult  point  to  decide  on.  As  the  divisions  ad* 
ranced,  most  of  those  who  composed  them  had  walking- 
sticks.  I  did  not  observe  them  carry  the  sticks  on  their 
riioulders;  they  used  them  for  walKinff.  I  arrived  in 
Manchester  on  the  6th.  1  saw  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  9Ui, 
coming  down  the  street  called  Piccadilly,  and  by  the 
Exchange ;  but  I  did  not  hear  him  make  his  speech* 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting  but  by  public  advertise- 
Dient ;  nothing  of  the  plans  or  ietrrangements  of  their 
committee. 

.  JEte-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt. — The  report  I  sent  to 
Tfte  Times  appeared  in  that  paper,  except  that  some 
parts  which  were  stale,  owing  to  the  delay,  were  struck 
oat ;  and  that  some  remarks,  in  which  I  reflected  strong^ 
h  4m  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry ^  were  softened  down. 
I  saw  no  such  thing  as  a  bloody  dagger  at  the  meeting. 
When  the  military  appeared,  there  certainly  did  seem  a 
disposition  in  some  part  of  the  crowd  to  run  away.  The 
cheer  ordered  by  Mr.  Hunt,  was  recommended  by  him 
(Hunt)  to  restore  confidence  to  those  who  were  running 
away.  I  heard  Mr.  Hunt  say  to  some  persons  on  the 
hustings,  •*  We  will  give  them  three  cheers  to  re-assure 
them,''  or  to  that  efiect ;  but  this  was  not  said  publicly 
to  the  people.  There  was  not*  as  far  as  I  could  discover, 
any  resistance  whatsoever  offered  to  the  yeomanry.  It 
did  not  strike  me  that  the  people  wished  to  close  in  on 
the  military,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  off;  but 
when  the  military  had  passed,  the  people  were  pressed 
in ;  and  to  prevent  the  pressure  maile  in  giving  way, 
roshed  back  to  their  former  places.  This  was,  as  I  sup- 
pose, not  a  voluntary  rush,  but  a  rush  occasioned  by  tne 
pressure.  The  people  at  the  outskirts  continued  going 
away  when  the  yeomanry  came  ;  but  I  did  not  observe 
the  general  flight  until  the  yeomanry  began  to  cut  the 
flags  and  banners.  On  Mr.  Hunt's  arrest,  the  people 
were  flying  in  every  direction.     /  was  struck  at  myself 

8  a 
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twice  en  *he  husting^f  and  I  was  not  tesisthig.  I  never 
heard  Mr.  Hunt  desire,  or  nrge  the  people  to  resist ;  but| 
on  the  contrary,  desired  the  people  not  to  resist.  A  put 
of  the  crowd  might  have  hissed  without  my  having*  heard 
them.  I  heard  none.  I  should  think,  from  their  very 
peaceable  conduct,  that  there  was  none.  . 

By  the  Court. — When  I  passed  by  the  Star,  I  did  not 
see  either  Mr.  Hunt,  or  Mr.  Johnson,  do  any  thing 
which  could  have  produced  the  hissing.  I  don*t  recollect 
that  they  did  any  thing  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Nothing 
was  said,  or  done,  by  either  of  them,  to  encourage  or 
produce  hissing  at  the  police-officers ;  nor  did  I  see  them 
do  any  thing  to  prevent  it. 

The  examination  of  this  witness,  who  gave  his  evi- 
dence in  a  remarkably  intelligent  manner,  closed  the 
proceedings  of  the  sixth  day. 

The  following  day,  several  witnesses  deposed  generally 
to  the  peaceable  deportment  of  the  mob.  After  this  evi« 
dence  had  been  received, — 

Henry  Andrews  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt.-— 
I  have  been  your  servant  seven  years.  I  have  been  it 
many  meetings.  I  accompanied  you  to  the  three  meet- 
ings at  Spaiields,  London ;  to  the  public  meeting  tt 
Bristol  and  Bath  ;  the  county  meetings  in  Wells,  Wilt'> 
shire,  and  Salisbury ;  and  the  public  meetings  at  West- 
minster. I  have  heard  that  you  are  a  freeman  of 
Bristol.  I  know  that  you  have  property  in  Bath ;  you 
have  houses,  a  large  yard,  and  out-premises  there,  xoa 
are  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  have  a  farm  there.  I  perambulated  the  bounds 
there  for  you.  You  also  have  farms  in  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire.  I  know  you  are  a  liveryman  of  London. 
When  you  attended  the  Westminster  meeting,  you  re- 
sided there.  I  accompanied  you  to  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  to  ail  the  others  which  you  have  attended. 
I  never  saw  any  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace  committed 
by  any  of  the  persons  composing  those  meetings.  The 
meeting  at  Brandon*hill,  Bristol,  was  surrounded  by 
horse  soldiers.  The  people  and  yourself  cheered  them, 
both  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  meeting.    This 
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dici  not  appear  to  give  any  ofienee  to  the  soldiers.  I 
recollect  meeting  some  of  the  horse  guards  on  onr  return 
from  one  of  the  Spaifields  meetings;  they  were  cheered. 
There  was  also  some  hissing.  You  did  not  hiss.  You 
rose  in  the  gig,  and  told  the  people  not  to  hiss  the  soldiers, 
but  to  cheer  them ;  this  was  done,  and  the  soldiers  passed 
quietly  on.  We  met  a  second  party  of  soldiers,  and  the 
same  thing  occurred,  There  were  no  lives  lost.  I  was 
with  you  at  the  second  Spafields  meeting.  There  bad 
been  a  riot  before  we  arrived.  We  arrived  at  Spafields 
about  twelve  o'clock.  The  rioters  were  gone  then.  I 
accompanied  you  to  Bullock  Smithy  in  August  last. 
When  you  heard  that  the  meeting  was  put  off,  you  said 
you  would  return.  You  went  to  Stockport;  and  the 
next  morning  you  went  to  Manchester.  I  walked  before 
the  gig.  In  Manchester  you  addressed  the  people.  You 
said  you  must  return ;  and  the  people  said  **  No,  no, 
wait  till  the  16th."  I  recollect  this,  as  I  wanted  to  go 
back  myself.  I  left  my  wife  and  family  behind  me ; 
besides,  I  had  lost  my  linen  on  the  way  down.  We 
returned  to  Mr.  Johnson's.  Next  day  you  came  into 
the  stable,  and  said  you  would  remain  until  the  16th. 
I  remember  your  speaking  about  your  political  horse. 
Bob.  Bob  is  now  dead,  and  buried  at  Preston.  I  saw 
his  grave.  It  was  said  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Lancaster 
Assizes.     I  know  that  you  have  large  farms  at  Effbrd. 

The  next  witness  was — 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  jun.of  The  Leeds  Mercury, 
who,  during  a  long  examination  by  Mr.  Hunt,  said — 
I  am  connected  with  The  Leeds  Mercury.  I  have  not 
read  any  newspaper  containing  the  evidence  given  on 
this  trial.  I  have  cautiously  abstained  from  doing  so. 
I  attended  the  meeting  on  the  16th  of  August  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  report  of  the  business.  I  was  upon 
the  Dustings  that  day.  I  arrived  on  the  field  at  twelve 
o*Glock.  I  saw  the  different  parties  come  up  in  ranks, 
arm  in  arm ;  they  were  received  as  they  advanced  to  the 
hustings,  each  with  three  times  three  cheers.  They  did 
not  take  up  their  situations  in  a  very  regular  manner ; 
tAmr  all  got  at  close  to  the  hustings  as  they  could. 
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Nothing  particular  struck  me,  but  that  they  came  in 
bodies  ;  some  attended  with  music  and  banners.     I  do 
not  recollect  any  of  the  tunes  played ;  I  took  particular 
notice  of  their  sticks  ;  my  attention  was,  from  previous 
information,  particularly  drawn  to  this  point;  I  saw 
nothing  in  tneir  hands  but  common  walking  sUcks; 
many  bad  them,  but  I  cannot  say  the  proportion.     1  did 
not  notice  a  greater  proportion  of  sticks  than  is  usual 
among  country  people  at  races,  or  on  other  occasions. 
I  saw  no  long  sUives  shouldered  like  muskets,  nor  any 
thing  resembling  them.     I  looked  at  all  the  parties  as 
they  came  on  the  ground,  but  I  saw  no  such  thing.    If 
such  a  circumstance  as  this  occurred,  I,  attending  as  a 
reporter,  must,  1  think,  have  noticed  it.     I  advanced  to 
the  hustings,  or  cart,  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
remained  in  that  situation  until  one,  when  another  cart 
arrived  with  boards.     When  the  hustings  were  formed, 
I  mounted  them.     There  was  no  removal  after  the  first 
erection  of  the  hustings.     One  or  two  young  men  from 
the  hustings  frequently  recommended  onder,as  the  parties 
arrived,  and  the  order  was  observed  as  perfectly  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  could  be.     About  one  o'clock,  a 
subscription  was  raised,  to  get  those  who  came  fromi 
distance  some  ale ;  but  they  afterwards  resolved  to  have 
•nothing  but  water,  and  a  can  of  water  was  sent  for. 
About  one,  you  arrived,  followed  by  a  very  lai^e  pro- 
cession.    On  mounting  the  hustings,  you  appeared  out 
of  temper,  at  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Among  those  who  came  upon  the  hustings,  were  a  num- 
ber of  girls,  dressed  uniformly  in  white.    They  appear- 
ed, on  an  average,  to  be  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  of  age :  1  think  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen 
in  number.     I  think  the  reason  of  their  being  on  tbe 
hustings,  was  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  which 
was  very  great  at  the  time;  one  or  two  women  had 
fainted  from  the  pressure.     An  attempt  was  now  made 
by  those  nearest  the  hustings  to  push  themselves  back* 
in  order  to  avoid  pressing  against  them  :  they  partially 
succeeded.    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  wnile  Mr. 
Hunt  was  speaking,  tbe  crowd  was  dose  to.tbe  hustings. 
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After  a  few  minutesy  you  began  your  speech.     I  took 
notes  of  that  speech  in  short-band  ;  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  doing  so.     [Here  witness  produced  his  notes,  and  also 
a  copy  of  what  he  had  written  from  them.]     The  speech 
commenced  thus : — *^  Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  I 
must  b^  your  indulgence  for  a  short  time,  and  beg  that 
you  will  keep  silence.     I  hope  you  will  exercise  the  all- 
powerful  right,  of  the  people  in  an  orderly  manner." — 
[Here  witness  said  that  the  words  **  orderly  manner/' 
were  not  in  his  notes.]    I  wrote  it  a  few  hours  after  from 
memory  ;  that  was  usual  with  reporters.    He  proceeded 
to  read  : — **  And  any  man  that  wants  to  breed  a  dis- 
turbance, let  him  be  instantly  put  down.   For  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  by  inviting  me  to  preside  at  your 
meeting,  I  return  you  my  thanks  ;  and  all  I  have  to  beg 
of  you  is,  that  you  will  indulge  me  with  your  patient 
attention.     It  is  impossible  that,  with  the  most  patient 
attention,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  ourselves  beard  by 
the  whole  of  this  immense  assembly.     It  is  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  to  relate  the  proceedings  of  the  last  week 
or  ten  days  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  you  well 
know  them,  and  the  cause  of  the  meeting  appointed  for 
last  Monday,  being  prevented  ;  it  is  therefore  useless  for 
me  to  say  one  word  on  that  subject,  only  to  observe,  that 
those  who  put  us  down,  and  prevented  us  from  meeting  on 
Monday  last,  by  their  malignant  exertions,  have  produced 
a  two-fold  number  to-day.     It  will  be  perceived,  that  in 
calling  this  new  meeting,  our  enemies,  who  flattered  them- 
selves they  had  gained  a  victory,  have  sustained  a  greater 
defeat.    There  have  been  two  or  three  placards  posted  up 
last  week,  with  the  names  of  one  or  two  insignificant  in- 
dividuals attached  to  them — one  Tom  Long,  or  Jack 
Short,  a  printer."      At  that  moment  I   observed  the 
cavalry  come  on  the  ground  at  a  rapid  pace,  from  the 
direction  of  St.  Peter's  church.      They  had  not  then 
come  into  the  crowd.     They  drew  up  in  front  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  house,  the  foremost  of  them  being  opposite  to 
it.     I  have  omitted  one  circumstance  which  occurred 
before  the  cavalry  arrived.     Mr.  Hunt  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,  for  what  reason  I  do  not. know, 
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and  directed  the  people  to  give  three  cheers ;  he  tamed 
round  and  said  to  those  near  him,  **  there  is  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  outskirts,  'tis  only  to  rally  them,  that  it 
all."  As  the  cavalry  approached  Mr  Buxton^H  house* 
Mr.  Hunt  said,  ^*  you  see  they  are  in  disorder,  this  is  a 
trick.*'  The  cavalry,  after  halting  about  three  minutes, 
brandished  their  swords,  and  advanced.  1  saw  no  at- 
tempt made  to  resist  them,  nor  did  I  hear  any  encourage- 
ment  given  to  do  so.  My  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  cavalry  till  they  began  to  advance  to  the  hustings. — 
When  they  had  got  about  ten  yards  into  the  crowd,  I 
turned  away ;  I  saw  no  stones  or  brick  bats  thrown,  nor 
any  sticks  lifted  up  against  them,  i  should  think  the 
hustings  were  sixty  or  seventy  yards  from  Mr.  Buxton's 
house ;  when  the  cavalry  were  within  about  thirty  yards 
of  the  hustings,  I  turned  away.  In  about  half  a  minute 
they  arrived  at  the  hustings.  Mr.  Hunt,  stretching  oat 
his  arm,  cried,  *^  be  firm."  His  face  was  then  in  the 
direction  of  the  cavalry.  The  words  were  addressed  to 
the  whole  crowd.  No  application  had  been  made,  to 
my  knowledge,  for  the  cavalry  to  pass  through.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  cavalry  ad- 
vanced,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Hunt  had. 
There  was  a  large  body  of  special  constables  near  the 
Cttvalry,  but  they  remained  stationary.  I  saw  no  con- 
stables accompanying  the  cavalry.  1  nad  heard  nothing 
from  Mr.  Hunt  after  the  woros  **  be  firm,"  but  the 
words  "give  three  cheers;"  these  words  were  repeated, 
as  were  the  words  "  be  firm."  1  think  the  last  direction 
to  give  three  cheers,  was  when  the  cavalry  first  arrived. 
1  left  the  hustings,  when  the  cavalry  had  advanced  about 
ten  yards  into  the  crowd.  I  got  off  at  the  back  of  the 
hustings,  and  went  through  the  people,  to  the  distance 
of  about  four  yards,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Mr. 
Buxton's  house.  By  that  time  I  saw  a  trumpeter,  on  a 
pye-bald  horse,  wheeling  his  horse  to  the  back  of  the 
hustings  :  the  crowd,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  moved  back  ; 
I  was  carried  about  thirty  yards  back ;  I  then  got  upon 
a  cart,  and  looked  towards  the  hustings ;  I  saw  no  re* 
distance  made  to  the  military. 
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When  I  got  off  the  hustings,  I  met  with  no  impedi- 
ment but  from  the  density  of  die  crowd.  The  trum- 
peter was  about  two  yards  from  the  hustings,  and  an 
equal  distance  from  me  when  I  saw  him.  He  was  be^ 
tween  me  and  the  hustings.  He  had  been  enabled  to 
Dome  round  through  the  crowd.  In  that  quarter  (die 
back  part  and  side)  there  was  no  locking  of  arms  near 
the  hustings.  I  cannot  say  bow  they  were  at  a  distance, 
[did  not  see  a  cordon  of  locked  arms,  eight  or  ten  deep, 
round  the  hustings.  I  did  not  see  any  people  locked 
irm  in  arm.  I  think  it  was  not  possible  to  see  whether 
my  persons  had  their  arms  locked  at  a  distance  of  four 
ywids.  I  can't  say  whether  or  not  they  were  locked 
vrm  in  arm  close  in  front  of  the  hustings.  1  saw  the 
Mrhole  of  the  people  form  round  the  hustings  as  they  came 
up.  I  perceived  no  difference  between  the  manner  of 
their  forming  and  that  usual  at  other  meetings.  I  have 
Attended  public  meetings  at  Leeds,  York,  and  elsewhere. 
[  did  not  hear  any  one  direct  the  people  to  lock  arm  in 
irm,  in  order  to  keep  the  cavalry  from  coming  amongst 
them.  It  wsis  not  possible  to  see,  from  Mr.  Buxton's 
house,  whether  the  people  were  locked  arm  in  arm  or 
Dot.  I  saw  nothing  warlike  in  the  meeting.  The  peo- 
ple had  not  the  appearance  of  disciplined  troops,  ready 
to  protect  Hunt  or  to  fight  for  him,  as  occasion  offered* 
[  saw  no  infantry.  My  impression  was,  that  the  cheen 
v^ere  cheers  of  conscious  innocence,  confidently  relying 
im  the  protecdon  of  the  laws.  You  did  not  point  to  the 
iddiery,  and  say  to  the  people,  '*  Your  enemies  are 
imong  you ;  if  they  attempt  to  molest  you,  get  them 
iown,  and  keep  them  down."  I  stood  near  you,  and  I 
think  I  must  have  heard  the  words,  had  you  used  them. 
[  heard  nothing  like  those  words.  I  did  not  hear  you 
lay,  when  tl^e  cavalry  arrived,  **  They  are  only  a  few 
loldiers,  very  few,  and  we  are  a  host  aguint  them."  If 
my  SQch  words  were  used,  I  must  have  heard  them.— ^ 
Vr  hen  you  bid  the  people  be  firm,  you  used  no  gesture, 
M!  «cUoo,  or  other  expression,  to  induce  them  to  resist. 
Ify  impression  was,  that  you  merely  wished  the  people 
to  itand,  and  to  prevent  danger  from  their  running  away. 
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Mr.  Scarlett  objected  to  any  questions  respectiDg* 
witness's  impressions  of  what  was  sai4* 

Mr.  J  USTICE  Bayley  said  the  witness  had  a  right  to 
give  his  impressions  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard« 

Mr.  Hunt.— My  lord,  I — 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Mr.  Hunt,  I  have  decided 
in  your  favour. 

Mr.  Hunt. — My  lord,  I  shall  wave  the  question 
with  respect  to  this  and  all  other  witnesses ;  and  perhapi 
it  will  be  for  your  lordship's  convenience,  provided  Mn 
Scarlett  will  consent  to  expunge  from  the  evidence  the 
impressions  of  Messrs.  Green,  Hardman,  &c. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — ^That  is  different.  Those  are  n- 
pressions  with  respect  to  the  meeting. 

By  the  Judge. — ^When  the  words,  "be  firm/'  were 
used,  the  people  stood  perfectly  still.  I  saw  no  sticks 
lifted  up,  or  stones  thrown.  The  people  did  not  put 
themselves  in  any  posture,  either  of  offence,  or  defence. 
All  eyes  were  bent  on  the  cavalry.  It  was  very  possible 
for  those  nearest  the  cavalry  either  to  have  rushed  upon 
them,  or  struck  them.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  words 
used  by  Mr.  Hunt  were  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  tbe 
people  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  offence,  or  de- 
fence. 

.  By  Mr.  Hunt. — When  you  used  the  words  "  be  firm,** 
yon  stretched  out  your  arms,  with  your  hands  open  and 
the  palms  down. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett.*— I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Hunt  had  his  hat  on  or  not.  I  only  saw 
the  left  hand.  I  do  not  know  what  he  had  in  his  right 
hand.  I  was  induced  to  notice  the  sticks,  from  having 
heard  that  the  radical  reformers  came  to  their  meetings 
armed  with  clubs  and  cudgels.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  people  of 
Manchester,  inviting  them  to  come  to  the  meeting 
armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  self-approving  con* 
science. 

Thomas  Schofield  and  Robert  Harrop  gave 

evidence  of  the  peaceful  behaviour  of  the  multatnde. 

.  WiLLiAiff  Nicholson  also  deposed  to  the. same 
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effect.   This  witness  averaged  the  number  of  sticks  at  one 
to  every  fourth  man. 

Nancy  Prbstwick  examined  .^r- Went  to  Manchester 
on  the  16th  of  August,  and  walked  there,  though  it  was 
ten  miles  distant.  She  saw  a  dozen  or  so  of  her  own 
(ownswomen,  (from  Mosley)  and  a  number  of  others^ 
at  the  meeting.  Though  she  was  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
the  walked  out  towards  Smedley  Cottage,  after  her  walk 
into  Manchester,  and  they  formed  her  there  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  as  Commander  of  about  200  or  300  women. 
She  knew  St.  Peter* s-field,  and  got  there  before  Mr. 
Hunt .  came.  She  wanted  relief,  and  went  and  got 
A  ffiil  of  beer,  when  she  met  Mr.  Hunt,  as  she  was 
coming  back  to  the  ground;  the  cavalry-men  were 
coming  there  ;  she  stopped  there.  Neither  herself  nor 
any  of  the  200  or  300  women,  offered  to  take  the  cavalry 
prisoners.  She  went  with  peace,  and  joined  in  the  shout 
when  Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  before  she  got  her  c^ill  of  beer. 
When  the  cavalry-men  came  up,  she  heard  shouting, 
but  did  not  join  in  it,  not  knowing  what  it  was  for. 
The  people  of  Manchester  did  not  seem  alarmed  about 
the  meeting.  If  she  had  had  any  apprehension  of  riot, 
die  certainly  should  not  have  gone  there. 

A  number  of  witnesses,  too  great  for  enumeration, 
corroborated  all  the  principal  points  of  the  foregoing 
testimony  for  the  defence.  The  principal  things  de^ 
duced  were — that  there  was  no  alarm  excited  in  Man- 
chester— that  shops  were  not  closed — that  the  multitude 
were  orderly — that  the  military  were  received  by  them 
with  congratulatory  cheers,  and  that  no  sort  of  oppo- 
lidon  was  shewn,  either  to  the  civil  or  military  force. 
This  occupied  the  seventh  and  eight  days;  during^ 
which — 

Robert  Grundy  was  examined. — 
•  Mr.  ScARif^TT  read  a  report  of  a  speech  from  The 
Manvhestev  Observer,  one  passage  of  which  ran  as  foU 
Ws : — 

**  The  farce  of  petitioning  is  over ;  a  million  and  a 
half  have  petitioned  for  reform.  The  greater  part  of 
diese  were  rejected,  and  npne  have  been  attended  to ; 

3  B 
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and  should  the  people  ever  again  stoop  to  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  petition,  they  will  deserve  what  tliey  now 
suffer  for  their  dastaixlly  conduct ;  but  we  are  confident 
that  the  spirit  of  the  country  will  never  again  condescend 
to  pray  to  those  whom  the  people  themselves  ought  to 
delegate.  The  most  determined  men  in  the  country  are 
in  the  ranks  of  reformers.  The  clans  of  corruption, 
where  can  they  find  such  writers  ?*'  and  put  a  question 
to  witness,  whether  supposing  such  speech  to  have  been, 
delivered  at  the  meeting,  it  was  not  likely  to  create  irri* 
tation  and  mischief  ? 

Mr.  Hunt  rebutted  this,  by  quoting  firom  Mr.  Scar- 
lett^s  speech,  in  parliament,  the  folio wmg  words  :— 

^  The  people  meet  to  petition.  The  magistrates  issue 
a  warrant  to  arrest  certain  individuals ;  and  that  being 
executed,  the  yeomanry  disperse  the  crowd  at  the  edge 
of  the  sabre.  Three  days  afterwards  the  thanks  of  me 
Prince  Regent  were  given  both  to  the  civil  and  military 
authorities ;  and  what  was  the  unavoidable  inference, 
but  that  opinions,  however  absurd  or  preposterous,  were 
to  be  put  down  by  the  bayonet,  and  that  ministers  in- 
tended to  act  on  a  system  of  military  coercion  ?  Did  not 
this  demand  inquiry  ?  Did  not  this  call  upon  the  whole 
nation  to  insist  that  inquiry  should  be  instituted  ?**  and 
then  parodied  Mr.  Scarlett's  question  bv  asking,  if  that 
speech  had  been  delivered  at  Mancnester  meeting, 
whether  it  would  not  have  created  disturbance  ?  Mr. 
Hunt  afterwards  waved  the  question. 

The  proceedings  of  the  eighth  day  concluded  with 
Mr.  Hunf  s  announcement  that  he  had  sent  away  eighty-^ 
three  witnesses,  rather  than  occupy  tlie  time  of  the  court"' 
with  a  reiteration  of  facts. 

On  the  ninth  day — 

Edmund  Darlby  and  William  Phillips  deposecff 
that  they  would  not  believe  Willey  (Witness  for  prose- 
cution) on  his  oath. 

Mr.  Scarlett  rose  to  reply  :  he  adverted,  in  strong^ 
terms,  to  the  conduct  of  Hunt,  and  then  proceeded  thu^ 
to  the  points  on  which  he  had  been  dared  to  explanation 

Mr.  Hunt  had  stated,  that  he,  (Mr.  Scarlett,)  hai^ 
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inveiited  part  of  the  charges  against  him ;  and  that  the 
bloody  da^^r  of  which  he,  (Mr.  Scarlett,)  had  spoken, 
only  existed  in  his  distorted  imagination.  To  show  that 
the  bloody  dagger  was  not  the  creation  of  his  fisincy^  he 
weald  reaid  the  part  of  the  brief  from  which  he  obtained 
the  statement  regarding  it.  (The  learned  counsel  then 
read  a  sentence  to  the  effect  stated.)  The  statement 
was  not  indeed  supported  by  the  witnesses,  as  no  dagger 
was  painted  on  the  banner ;  but  the  mistake  admitted 
of  easy  explanation.  The  standard  alluded  to,  had  not 
indeed  a  dagger  painted  upon  it,  but  the  top  of  the  staff 
was  pointed  like  a  dagger,  as  had  been  stated  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  and  painted  red.  He  would  leave  the 
defendant  all  the  advantage  which  might  arise  from  this 
correction,  which  he  did  not  think  very  material.  The 
next  Uiing  that  he,  (Mr.  Scarlett,)  was  charged  with 
doing  contrary  to  truth  and  justice,  was  to  connect  him 
{Mr.  Hunt)  with  Carlile.  It  seemed  that  he,  (Mr. 
Scariett,)  was  so  incensed  against  the  defendant,  that  he 
must  prosecute  him  in  all  ways ;  that  he  must  invent 
charges,  when  he  could  not  find  them ;  and  that,  for- 
sooth, he  must  make  him  not  only  hostile  to  the  throne, 
but  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  religion.  And  then  the 
gentleman,  who,  among  his  oratorical  figures,  had  tears 
at  command  on  the  mention  of  this  chaise,  shed  a  tear 
of  sorrow  and  mortification,  declaring,  that  he,  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  being  connected  with  Carlile,  held 
his  principles  in  detestation ;  that  he  disliked  them  so 
much,  that,  if  Carlile  was  not  suffering  already  the  in* 
fliction  of  the  laws,  he  would  have  expressed  «?hat  he 
felt  at  his  temerity  in  attacking  the  sacred  doctrines  of 
religion.  Then  he  stated  his  belief,  that  his  hated  name 
was  introduced  to  the  jiii-y  to  prejudice  his  cause;  that 
the  reformers  were  friendly  to  religion,  and  God  forbid 
that  he  should  associate  witli  infidels.  But  let  the  jury 
Bee  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  consider  the 
absurdity  of  this  hypocritical  cant.  What  had  been 
proved  in  the  case  ?  Mr.  Hunt  had  pat  into  the  box  a 
witness^  (his  most  respectable  witness,)  of  the  name  of 
Tyas,  who  said  that  Carlile  and  the  defendant  were  in 
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the  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  the  hustings  together.-^ 
He  ( Mr.  Scarlett)  came  now  to  a  part  of  the  defendant's 
speech  which  was  more  to  the  subject,  and  to  facts  of 
which  he  could  not  deny  that  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  made  a 

E roper  use,  for  he  was  willing  to  allow  him  merit  where 
e  deserved  it.  The  defendant  had  asked  why  the  ma- 
gistrates were  not  called,  and  he  was  entitled  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  absence  of  their  testimony  until  the  reason 
of  it  was  explained.  He  (Mr.  Scarlett)  would  now  state 
the  reasons,  which  would  give  the  jury  a  clue  to  the 
whole  case.  Whether  the  magistrates  on  that  day  acted 
discreetly  or  indiscreetly,  on  exercising  their  authority 
to  disperse  the  meeting  ;  whether  the  constables  told 
them  what  was  true  or  false,  or  behaved  with  moderation 
or  violence  ;  whether  the  yeomanry  did  right  or  wrong 
in  approaching  the  hustings,  or  in  their  conduct  after- 
wards, had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  cause  than 
whether  Mr.  Hunt  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glastonburv", 
or  is  visited  at  Middleton-cottage  by  Squire  Wigmore, 
and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  On  the  first  day,  the 
solicitor  for  the  crown  not  being  aware  of  the  course  of 
examination,  or  how  the  learned  judge  would  direct  the 
proceedings,  had  summoned  the  magistrates  as  witnesses, 
and  had  them  in  attendance.  He  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
thought  from  the  beginning  that  their  evidence  would 
not  be  ref^uired  ;  and  on  opening  the  case  he  had  studiously 
abstained  from  that  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  day 
which  related  to  them.  He  had  accordingly  resolved 
not  to  examine  evidence  as  to  any  thing  which  happened 
after  the  military  appeared  on  the  field.  In. this  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  learned  judge.  The  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
inquiry  now  pending  into  the  conduct  of  the  meeting* 
than  any  two  events  whatever — the  former  inquiry  might 
be  instituted  in  another  shape,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
distract  or  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  mixing 
them  together.  This  was  his  justification  for  not  calling- 
the  magistrates.  The  charge  on  the  record  was  to  b& 
tried  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  magistrate,  no  con-* 
stable,  no  yeoman,  had  appeared  on  the  field  during  th^ 
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day.  If  the  meeting  was,  in  its  original  formation  and 
concoction  an  illegal  meeting,  it  was  immaterial  to  this 
issue  whether  it  went  through  all  its  proceedings,  and 
dispersed  of  its  own  accord,  without  any  act  of  violence, 
or  was  dispersed  by  the  military,  or  in  its  dispersion 
committed  acts  of  violence.  What  might  have  been  the 
result  of  the  meeting  was  not  now  the  question.  The  le- 
gality of  it  is  a  point  to  be  determined,  entirely  distinct 
from  any  result  which  might  have  happened.  The  apr 
pearance  of  the  yeomanry  on  the  field  is  merely  a  circum- 
stance, which,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  were  received, 
might  determine  the  character  of  the  meeting.  Whether 
the  yeomanry  attacked  the  crowd,  or  the  crowd  attacked 
the  yeomanry,  or  whether  there  was  no  attack  from 
either,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  the  original 
formation  and  character  of  the  meeting  itself  was  the 
only  point  at  issue.  Though  the  motives  of  the  law,  in 
declaring  meetings  illegal,  were  grounded  on  the  appre- 
hended result  of  violence  and  riot,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  that  result  should  be  consummated,  to  constitute  its 
illegality  :  but  the  motives  of  the  law  were  wise ;  for 
who  could  say  what  could  be  the  consequences  of  such 
meetings  ?  What  power  could  restrain  their  violence, 
or  repress  their  excesses  ?  Was  it  safe,  was  it  reasonT 
able,  that  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  assume  the 

Sower  of  commanding  80,000  or  100,000  people  ?  and 
id  the  jury  think  that  Mr.  Hunt,  whatever  were  his 
powers  of  oratory  over  a  mob,  should  assemble  50,000 
people,  or  that  he  should  carry  them  about  like  a  wild 
Deast  muzzled,  to  be  let  loose  or  not,  as  he  should  think 
proper  ?  Could  he,  or  could  any  man,  however  tran- 
scendent his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  be 
sure  that  he  could  always  command  them  when  they 
were  excited,  or  calm  their  tumult,  like  the  sage  of  the 
poet,  (Virgil),  by  a  look,  by  a  word,  or  by  the  waving 
of  bis  band  ?  The  defendant  did  not  possess  that  power, 
nor  did  any  man ;  and  therefore  the  law  had  wisely  de- 
clared, that  such  meetings,  creating  such  alarm,  ought 
not  to  be  permitted. 
.    Hunt  has  said,  let  them  bring  informers  agi^inst  me. 
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1  have  50,000  of  you  before  me,  whom  I  can  call  in  my 
defence ;  if  I  only  bring  thirty  a  day,  it  will  take  three 
years  and  a  half  to  try  me,  which  no- judge  or  jury  can 
stand.  In  riot  cases,  no  one  thought  of  calling  the 
rioters  themselves  to  prove  that  there  was  no  riot.  The 
indictment  charged  the  defendants  with  a  conspiracy  to 
excite  discontent ;  with  assembling  in  a  formidable  and 
menacing  manner,  and  with  an  unlawful  meeting.  Look 
at  the  proofs  which  have  been  offered ;  and  would  any 
one  say  that  they  had  not  been  sufficient  to  support  that 
indictment  ?  At  a  meeting  which  was  held  m  Smith- 
field,  before  the  close  of  parliament,  the  last  summer — a 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Hunt  presided — certain  resolutions 
were  agreed  to.  Those  resolutions  were  handed  to  Mr. 
Fitzpatiick,  the  last  witness  whom  he  had  called*  He 
(Mr.  Scarlett)  had  not  read  those  resolutions  before,  be« 
cause  he  did  not  know  whether  they  could  be  proved— 
he  had  only  alluded  to  the  substance  of  thenl.  The  jury 
had  heard  Mr.  Hunt  say,  that  if  no  heads  were  broken, 
no  houses  demolished  at  any  of  those  meetings,  therefore 
they  were  lawful.  This  he  denied — that  circumstance 
could  not  constitute  legality ;  and  he  would  show  that, 
whether  their  result  were  peaceable  or  otherwise,  the 
object  was  a  delusion  of  the  people — ^not  a  reform  in 
parliament,  but  a  destruction  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  He  would  read  some  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  jury.  The  first  was  a  declaration  that  every  man 
bom  in  the  British  dominions,  was  a  freeman.  This  he 
{Mr.  Scarlett)  admitted ;  every  man  in  this  country  was 
undoubtedly  a  freeman  :  there  was  no  country  in  which 
more  freedom  was  enjoyed ;  there  was  no  country  in 
which  such  a  spectacle  as  they  now  witnessed  could  be 
produced^  where  a  cause,  carried  on,  he  would  admit,  with 
all  the  support  of  government,  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
such  a  judge  and  such  a  jury.  The  next  resolution  de- 
clared, that  it  was  expedient  that  a  code  of  laws  should 
be  provided.  But  why  provide  a  code  of  laws — had 
we  not  a  code  of  laws  already  ? — a  code  of  laws 
which  we  were  bound  to  obey,  and  which  could  not 
be  altered  in  a  body,  except  by  violence*     The  next 
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resolution  was,  that  every  man  in  the  kingdom  had 
a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  making  of  those  hiws :  of 
course  that  a  lanatic  had  a  right — a  lunatic  who  Mr. 
Hunt  had  twitted  the  other  day  on  his  misfortunes ;  and 
who,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  give  evidence  against  him,  ought  to  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  making  of  a  law.  That  the  man  who 
lived  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  who  could  not  be 
supposed  from  his  station  in  life  to  have  the  necessary 
knowledge,  was  to  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land  in  the  making  of  laws — such  were 
the  doctrines  inculcated  at  Smithfield.  The  resolutions 
went  on.  The  next  was,  that  in  order  to  raise  a  fund 
for  snpporting  such  a  system  of  government,  every  man 
Aould  pay  his  proportion  of  taxes.  He  (Mr.  Scarlett,) 
kowever,  denied  tnat  the  consent  of  every  man  was  ne-« 
cessary  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  The  next  resolution 
stated  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  formed  as  it  ought; 
that  might  be  true,  its  constructions  might  not  be  the 
best,  but  their  own  government  had  within  itself  the 
means  of  removing  those  grievances  which  might  arise^ 
and  no  person  should  presume  to  inculcate  on  the  people 
their  removal  by  force.  To  the  next  resolutions,  he  l)eg-] 
ged  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  jury ;  they 
were,  in  substance,  that  after  the  first  of  January,  1820^ 
no  man  was  bound  in  equity  to  obey  any  act  of  that 
body  calling  itself  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  it  was 
chosen  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  :  that  books 
should  be  opened  in  every  parish  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
rolling the  names  of  all  those  men  who  were  of  sound 
mind  and  proper  age,  and  who  should  have  a  voice  in 
choosing  representatives.  An  address  was  then  agreed 
toy  founded  upon  those  resolutions,  calling  upon  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  order  the  issue  of 
writs  for  the  election  of  members,  under  those  circum* 
stances, and  that  the  parliament  so  chosen  should  assemble 
in  the  January  next :  so  that  here  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  be  at  an  end.  The  resolu- 
tions were  passed  ;  they  were  not  put  separately.  Mr. 
Hunt  pulled  them  printed  from  his  pocket,  and  they 
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were  carried  en  masse^  deliberation  beingf  wholly  out  of 
the  question.     After  this,  they  were  printed  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  circulated  throughout  the  country  ;  so 
that  it  appearexl  as  if  the  whole  people  of  London  bad 
embraced  and  published  such  sentiments.     This  was  soon 
known  at  Manchester,  and  it  was  also  known  that  at 
Birmingham  the  people  had  proceeded  to  elect  a  Legis- 
latorial Attorney.     Accordingly  it  was  found  that  the 
people  at  Manchester  were  to  be  induced  to  follow  the 
example,  and  for  that  purpose,  a  notice  of  a  meeting  was 
publicly  announced,  at  which  the  uni-epresented  inhabit- 
ants were  also  to  choose  a  representative  of  their  own, 
and  to  adopt  Major  Cartwright's  plan  of  reform.    Heniy 
Hunt  was  announced  as  the  chairman.     The  borough- 
reeve,  or  constables,  were  not  mentioned ;  they  would  not 
do ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  preside :    Sir  Charles  Wols- 
ley,  Pearson  the  lawyer,  Godfrey  Higgins,  £sq.,Wooler» 
and  others,  were  to  be  present.     And  here  again  he 
should  observe,  that  not  one  of  those  whose  names  were 
said  to  be  affixed  to  this  notice  had  been  called  to  prove 
that  they  had  signed  it ;  and  this  began  the  head  of  this 
charge  against  Mr.  Hunt.     What  did  he  dare  to  do  ? 
The  boroughreeve  and  constables  were  advised  to  attend. 
To  preside  ?     No ;    to  attend  and  listen  to  what  was  to 
be  brought  forvianl.    They,  as  became  them, advised  the 
people  to  abstain  at  their  peril  from  such  a  meeting. — 
The  broad  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  was,  whether 
this  was,  or  was  not,  a  lawful  assembly  ?     To  that  point 
he  hoped  they  would  give  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion.    They  were  to  say  whether  they  thought  it  was 
lawful  to  assemble  in  such  form,  and  with  such  banners 
as  had  been  described.     As  to  the  designs  of  those  who 
thus  assembled,  they  had  no  evidence ;  they  were  left  to 
conjecture.     If  Mr.  Hunt  and  tliose  who  met  on  tlie 
16th  of  August,  designed  to  pass  any  such  resolutions  as 
those  that  were  agreed  to  in  London,  that  design  alone 
made  such  a  meeting  illegal,  and  formed  a  very  grave 
and  serious  ground  of  offence.    Mr.  Hunt  had  not  called 
before  them   any  person,   to  show  what  resolutions  he 
meant  to  pi-opose ;  the  jury  had  no  information  of  what 
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Fas  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  intention  of  Mr. 
lunt  was,  either  to  call  on  the  people  to  meet  for  the 
lection  of  a  member  to  serve  in  Parliament,  as  had  been 
one  at  Birmingham*  and  of  which  purpose  notice  had 
een  given  on  the  9th  of  August,  or  else  to  pass  such 
solutions  as  were  agreed  to  at  Smithfield  in  the  month 
r  July.  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  tlie  parties  had 
ither  object  in  view,  then  the  meeting  was  clearly  ille- 
il.  But,  even  independent  of  that,  if  the  mode  of 
oembling,  if  the  vastness  of  the  numbers,  if  the  system 
f  organization  which  appeared — if  these  circumstances, 
iken  together,  conspired  to  impress  terror  on  the  minds 
r peaceable  men,  it  was  an  unlawful  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  BAYLEt  made  an  elaborate  charge :  in 
faich  he  thus  stated  the  law  as  regarded  public  meet- 
igH : — **  That  a  great  number  of  people,  meeting  under 
ich  circumstances  as  cannot  but  endanger  the  public 
sacre,  and  raise  fears  and  jealousies  among  the  king's 
ibjects,  was  an  unlawful  assembly."  And  he  adduced, 
\  an  exemplification  of  his  opinion,  **  persons  meeting 
igether  armed,  in  a  warlike  manner.'*  That,  however, 
as  not  essentially  necessary  to  cons^titute  an  unlawful 
ksembly.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  together,  if  a 
leeting  ''endangered  the  public  peace,"  and  ten<led  to 
raise  fears  and  jealousies  among  his  Majesty's  subjects," 

was  an  nnlawful  assembly,  although  the  people  did 
ot  appear  armed.  Therefore,  one  of  the  questions  the 
ury  would  have  to  decide  was,  whether  the  meeting  now 
nder  consideration  consisted  of  such  numbers  of  people, 
id  was  called  together  under  such  ciix^umstances,  as 
kuld  not  but  endanger  the  public  peace  ?  It  might  be, 
lat,  in  a  very  large  assembly,  there  were  many  persons 
itirely  innocent  of  any  improper  object.  They  might 
€et  for  what  was  a  strictly  lawful  purpose;  and  yet 
lere  might,  in  that  meeting,  be  many  other  persons 
egally  assembled,  who  might  wish  to  make  the  inno- 
!nt  parties  the  instruments  in  their  hands  for  effecting 
leir  unlawful  purposes.  Now,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
ating,  that  in  all  cases  of  unlawful  assembly,  they  were 
»  look  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  people  met,  tti^ 

3  c 
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manner  in  which  they  came,  and  the  means  which  the^ 
were  using  to  effect  tfieir  proposed  object.   All  these  wer^ 
circumstances  which  the  jury  were  bound  to  take  int^ 
consideration.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  theoHi 
that  it  was  not  because  a  meeting  was  composed  oh 
60,000  persons,  or  because  it  was  a  body  containin 
women  and  children,  that  therefore  it  was  an  unlawfi 
assembly.     That  number  of  persons  might  meet  und 
such  circumstances  as  were  not  calculated  to  raise  terro 
fears,  or  jealousies,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Urn* 
neighbourhood.     But,  in  an  assembly  so  constituted 
and  met  for  a  perfectly  legal  purpose,  if  any  individuals 
introduced  themselves  illegally,  in  order  to  g^ve  to  thaf 
meeting  an  undue  direction,  which  would  produce  terror 
in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  although  39,000 
persons  out  of  a  meeting  of  00,000  were  completely  inno- 
cent, yet  there  might  be  twelve  or  twenty  illegally  met   ^ 
there,  and  those  twelve  or  twenty  would  be  liable  to  be 
tried  on  the  ground  of  having  illegally  assembled.    It 
followed,  that  although  a  meeting  might  be  perfectly 
legal  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  attending  it,  yet 
if  any  persons,  by  a  plan  among  themselves,  introduced 
objects  new  to  that  meeting,  by  placards  or  any  other 
means,  which  objects  were  likely  to  give  to  the  meeting 
a  direction  not  before  contemplated,  so  as  to  produce 
alarm,  or  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  and  strike  tentff 
into  his  Majesty's  subjects,  those  persons  were  liable  to 
be  indicted  for  illegally  assembling  together. 

After  proceeding  for  many  hours,  the  Court  was  ad- 
journed, and  the  learned  judge  recommenced  his  charge 
on  the 

TENTH  DAY. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  went  through  the  immense 
body  of  evidence  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  im- 
partiality, desiring  the  defendants  to  interrupt,  if  he  at 
all  misstated  any  particulars  that  might  prejudice  their 
respective  cases.  He  concluded  his  arduous  labour  with 
these  words : — "  You,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  considered 
throughout  this  arduous  trial,  and  with  patient  attention 
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weighed  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  Between  the  de- 
fendants and  the  public,  I  know  you  will  impartially  and 
justly  judge ;  laving  aside,  as  I  implore  you  to  do,  all 
considerations  of  party  or  prejudice  which  may  prevail 
elsewhere,  and  give  your  verdict,  as  you  upon  your  solemn 
oaths  are  bound  to  do,  upon  the  evidence  alone.  I  have 
only  one  observation  more,  and  I  peremptorily  require 
attention  to  it  out  of  respect  to  the  Court,  and  out  of 
deference  to  the  laws  ;  when  your  verdict  is  given,  be  it 
<me  of  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,  I  require  that  no  symptom 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  shall  be  uttered  within 
these  walls ;  any  such  demonstration  of  feeling  is  a  hi^h 
contempt  of  this  Court,  and  calculated  to  subvert  the 
principles  on  which  juries  should  always  act.  If  a  judge 
or  jury  should  ever  act  on  the  popular  effect  which  any 

S articular  decision  may  create,  or  travel  out  of  the  evi- 
ence  before  them  to  form  their  opinion,  their  conduct 
would  not  only  be  highly  erroneous,  but  most  criminal. 
Find  no  defendant  guilty,  gentlemen,  whose  guilt  is  not 
in  your  minds  clearly  establislied  by  the  evidence — find 
no  defendant  innocent,  if  you  think  the  evidence  es- 
tablishes his  guilt : — wherever  a  doubt  arises,  the  de- 
fendant ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  it." 
.  At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  jury  left  the  box,  and 
at  five  they  returned.  The  Foreman  held  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  said  the  jury  had  agreed  upon  their  verdict, 
which  he  read  as  follows  : — 

"Moorhouse,  Jones,    Wylde,    Swift,   Saxton — Not 
Guilty. 

•*  Henry  Hunt,  Josepli  Johnson,  John  Knight,  Jo- 
seph  Healy,  and  Samuel  Bamford,  (riii/Zy  of  assembling 
with  unlawful  banners  an  unlawful  assembly,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  moving  and  inciting  the  liege  subjects  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  to  contempt  and  hatred  of  the 
Government  and  Constitution  of  the  realm,  as  by  law 
established,  and  attending  at  the  same.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Do  you  mean  that  they  them- 
selves intended  to  incite  ? 
The  Foreman. — Yes. 
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Mr.  LiTTLEDALE.— This  verdict  must  be  takeb  01 
tlie  fourth  count. 

Mr.  Justice  Batlet. — Let  the  verdict  be  so  recorded..^ 
You  find,  gentlemen,  on  such  counts  as  the  words 
your  verdict  are  applicable  to.*    You  do  not  mean  to  fini 
that  they  created  terror,  or  incited  it  in  the  minds  of  " 
lieg'e  subjects. 

Foreman. — We  mean,  my  Lord,  to  find  on  the  fii 
count,  omitting  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — ^The  verdict  must  be  g^ven  <^ii 
some  one  or  more  count  or  counts,  as  it  or  they  stan^:^. 
You  must  reconsider  your  verdict. 

The  Jury  withdrew  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  n^ 
turned  with  a  verdict  of 

*^  Guilty  on  the  fourth  count. 

**  Not  Guilty  on  remaining  counts.*' 

The  prisoners  were  bound  in  recognizances  to  ke^p 
the  peace,  and  ultimately  subjected  to  different  terms  cm 
imprisonment. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  case  of  which  we  have  presented  a  condensed,  as^^ 
yet  voluminous  account,  professes  to  be  the  trial  of  Hoi'^' 
JELnight,  Johnson,  and  others ;  but  in  fact  it  was  a  pr^^ 
secution  levelled  at  Hunt  alone:  the  other  unfoituna^ 
men  were  only  joined  in  the  Indictment  to  form  a  char^*^ 
of  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  becomes  the  only  object  of  atteC^ ! 
tion  or  of  interest  in  the  trial.     He  was  imprisoned,  aip^ 
every  species  of  persecution  resorted  to  that  might  rend^' 
confinement  irksome,  and  turn  restraint  into  tortnr^' 
Ministers  delegated  to  malignant,  ignorant,  and  tim^" 
serving  men,  the  power  of  oppressing  one  whom  th^Jf 
could  not  conquer :  they  could  not  touch  his  life,  bf  ^ 
they  resolved  to  embitter  it;    and,  since  the  days  ^ 
Baron  Trenck,  we  question  if  any  prisoner  has  had 
greater  right  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  his  jail^' 
tiian  Henry  Hunt. 

i 
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it  within  our  province,  we  could  enlarg'e  on  this 
topic,  and  hand  down  to  infamy  the  names  of  those  who 
turned  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  into  the  tricks  of  a 
torturer ;  but  we  are  recording  the  offences  of  a  county, 
ifciid  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  offenders  whose  crimes 
aire  committed  in  other  places^  even  though  those  crimes 
arose  out  of  cases  of  which  had  come  under  our  in- 
vestigation. 

The  voice  of  the  nation  has  long  since  spoken  boldly 
upon  the  Peterloo  Massacre.  Tiie  uprising  of  brutal 
yeomanry — cowards  who  loved  to  inflict  suffering,  and 
"^^ould  have  feared  to  face  a  dangerous  foe ;  tlie  mis- 
guided zeal  of  ignorant  magistrates ;  the  malignant 
nadness  of  a  few ;  has  been  recorded  in  the  memories 
of  millions. 

It  too  often  happens, that  agents  exceed  the  instructions 
of  their  employers :  this  was  precisely  the  case  in  the 
disastrous  affair  at  Manchester.  The  magistracy  out- 
stepped the  bounds  prescribed  to  them  by  ministers. 
The  wish  was  undoubtedly  to  entrap  Hunt  into  some 
act  that  might  render  him  amenable  to  the  laws,  perhaps 
make  his  life  a  forfeit  to  them ;  and  for  this  end,  steps 
Vere  taken  that  ended  in  bloodshed,  in  an  outrage 
Unparalleled  in  this  country,  and  that  would  have  been 
^  disgrace  to  the  most  uncivilized  land. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  too  irascible  and  tenacious  upon  his 
defence ;  but  a  man  baited  as  he  was  on  every  side, 
might  easily  lose  sight  of  courtesy. 

The  trial  is  one  that  will  be  long  remembered ;  and 
though  a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  recorded,  it  was  in  all 
respects  a  triumph  to  Hunt  and  his  friends.  That 
gentleman  has  since  subsided  into  a  quiet  citizen,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
comforts  and  rights  of  his  fellow-men.  He  made  a  great 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  freedom  on  his  trial ;  he  display- 
ed some  eloquence,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
law.  As  it  regarded  himself  alone,  the  trial  excited 
great  interest;  but  as  it  affected  the  claims  of  every 
Englishman  (the  right  of  discussing  their  grievances)  the 
nation  at  large  looked  with  interest  upon  it. 
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At  the  trial,  all  allusion  to  the  massacre  was  checkers 
on  the  one  side,  and  avoided  on  the  other ;  but  thi^i 
outrage  is  bound  up  with  the  recollections  of  the  cause — . 
the  recollection  of  one  will  preserve  the  vitality  of  tl^ 

other ;  and  to  quote  the  powerful  phrase  of  Coleman 

posterity  will  ever  keep  the  memory  of  its  infamy  green 
in  her  damning  records. 


CUTTING  AND  MAIMING. 

THE   UFE   AND   TRIAL 

OF    JAMES    ORD. 


Alone,  alone  ; — my  victim  and  myself^ 
Mo  footstep  sounding,  and  no  eye  to  watch — 
It  was  a  drear}'  stillness.    The  first  cry 
That  broke  it,  was  his  death  call 

Akoh. 

JdYRON  has  spoken  of  a  feeling  predominant  in  some 

natures — that  is,  a  desire  for  mischief  which  arises 
merely  from  the  means  presenting  themselves.  It  is 
beyond  question,  that  too  often 

u the  thought, 

I  can  do  this,  has  half  provok'd  the  deed. 

Were  it  not  so,  and  did  not  the  experience  of  years  es- 
tablish this  as  a  principle  in  criminals,  it  would  be 
frequently  impossible  to  assign  any  ^ause  for  crimes. 

The  birth  and  education  of  James  Ord  are  immaterial 
memorials,  for  his  crime  could  not  be  tniced  in  any  o( 
Lis  habits.  He  was  an  industrious  man,  of  quiet  habits* 
and  not  more  addicted  to  brutal  sports  than  persons  iff 
his  calling  generally  are.  Butchers  are  usually  frequent- 
ers of  cockpits,  bullbaits,  &c.  and  there  can  be  no  douW 
of  the  habits  that  such  places  engender ;  but  Ord  did  not 
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!Xoeed  his  fellows  in  his  love  for  these  exhibitions^  nor 
md  he  ever  betokened  any  predisposition  to  ferocity. 

After  living  for  years  in  respectability,  he,  in  February 
1816,  committed  the  offence  which,  at  the  following 
Spring  Assizes,  brought  him  to  his 

TRIAL. 

James  Ord,  butcher,  of  Morton,  near  Stock ton-upon- 
Tees,  in  the  North  Riding,  was  charged  with  maliciously 
Cutting  and  wounding  Anthony  Blackburn  Wilson,  of 
Btainton,  butcher,  with  an  intent  to  murder  him,  or  to 
do  him  some  grievous  bodily  harm. 

The  prosecutor  and  prisoner  resided  within  a  few  miles 
Dfeach  other,  and  from  their  neighbourhood,  and  attend- 
ing the  same  market,  were  perfectly  known  to  each  other. 
The  principal  proof  against  the  prisoner  rested  on  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutor ;  whose  manner  of  giving 
his  evidence,  and  appearance,  carried  irresistible  convic-* 
fcbn  of  the  truth  of  his  narrative.  It  was  also  confirmed 
in  several  important  particulars  by  other  witnesses. 

The  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  be  brought  to  the  Court 
ilia  chair,  and  to  be  seated  during  his  examination; 
and  his  sight  had  been  so  much  affected  by  the  wounds 
he  had  received,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing the  person  of  the  prisoner,  though  he  was  placed 
close  to  him. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced:— 

Mr.  Anthony  Blackburn  Wilson  stated,  that  he 
^as  a  butcher,  and  resided  at  Stainton,  in  the  North 
Hiding ;  was  acquainted  with  James  Ord,  and  bad  known 
him  a  good  many  years.  He  also  was  a  butcher,  and 
both  Ord  and  himself  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Stockton  market.  Witness  was  there  on  the  10th  of 
tebruary,  and  during  the  day  he  saw  James  Ord  in  the 
market  several  times.  After  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  he  went  into  the  Fleece  Public  House,  where  he 
taw  James  Ord,  who  was  playing  at  cards  :  when  their 
game  was  up,  he  was  invited  to  join  them,  which  he  did, 
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and  won  from  James  Ord  eighteen  shillings.  This  w 
paid  at  twice,  Ord  giving  him  each  time  a  note,  and  f 
ceiving  from  witness  eleven  shillings.  These  notes  ] 
placed  in  his  pocket-book ,  in  which  he  had  about  twoit 
seven  othera.  The  witness  said  he  had  sent  his  o« 
cart  home,  but  was  told  that  he  might  be  accommodati 
with  a  ride  in  Ord's  cart,  as  far  as  their  road  lay,  t 
gether,  which  was  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  tf 
prosecutor's  house.  This  offer  he  accepted ;  and  the 
left  Stockton  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  eveniofl 
The  night  was  very  frosty.  Mr.  Appleton  went  vAu 
them  from  the  inn,  and  Captain  Lonsdale  joined  thei 
at  the  Bridge ;  they  had  a  single  glass  of  gin  and  watifl 
each,  the  prosecutor  treating  Ord  for  letting  him  ride  in 
his  cart.  James  Ord  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart,  and 
witness  rode.  When  they  had  got  about  a  mile,  thej 
stopped  at  a  public  house,  where  they  had  three  glasNl 
of  gin  each,  and  where  they  remained  about  two  houiii 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  they  left  this  bom 
but  they  were  all  perfectly  sober.  Captain  Lonsdsb 
continued  with  them  on  the  road  two  miles  after  thejf 
had  left  the  second  public  house.  Witness  still  con- 
tinued to  ride  in  the  cart.  Captain  Lonsdale  conversed 
with  him  the  whole  time ;  but  James  Ord  never  spoke. 
When  Captain  Lonsdale  quitted  them,  the  prisoner  got 
into  the  cart,  and  they  both  sat  upon  a   bench,  the 

Erisoner  fronting  the  horse,  and  the  witness  sitting  \rith 
is  back  to  them.  The  horse  went  at  a  foot  pace.  One 
person  passed  them  about  half  a  mile  after  Captain 
Lonsdale  had  left  them.  Neither  the  witness  or  the 
prisoner  spoke  a  single  word ;  and  the  prisoner  W 
hardly  spoke  since  they  left  Stockton. 

The  prisoner  drove  the  horse  without  taking  hold  of 
the  reins.  There  was  a  basket  in  the  cart,  containing 
a  chopping  knife,  saw,  and  other  implements  of  a  butcher* 
Witness  did  not  see  the  prisoner  meddle  with  them^ 
the  witness  was  half  asleep,  when  he  received  a  blow  on 
the  back  part  of  bis  head  with  the  chopping  knife,  which 
dropped  him  into  the  cart.  He  had  a  very  thick  bat  ODt 
which   was    cut  through.        The  blow  was  inntaiitly 
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repeated ;  and  the  witness  endeavoured,  by  Iiis  hand,  to 
keep  off  the  blows  from  his  head.  When  he  perceived 
this,  he  struck  the  witness  several  blows  on  the  left 
shoulder :  he  then  repeatedly  struck  him  again  on  the 
head.  The  witness  had  now  succeeded  in  getting  hold 
of  a  cammerelj  (a  piece  of  wood  used  to  extend  the  legs 
of  slaughtered  animals  during  the  time  they  were  dressing) 
with  which  be  warded  off  the  blows  as  well  as  he  was 
able.  After  some  struggling,  they  both  fell  out  of  the 
cart ;  the  witness  being  uppermost,  got  upon  his  feet, 
and  finding  that  his  arm  was  completely  disabled,  his 
shoulder  being  dislocated,  either  by  the  blow  or  the  fall 
from  the  cart,  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  was 
pursued  by  James  Ord,  who  swore  that  he  would  kill 
mm.  Witness  growing  faint  by  loss  of  blood,  and  find- 
ing that  the  prisoner  would  overtake  him,  threw  the 
cammerel  at  nim,  which  struck  him  on  the  head  and 
knocked  him  down :  he  had  the  chopping  knife  in  his 
hand.  The  witness  then  run  on,  calling  out  **  murder*' 
as  loud  as  he  could.  He  now  reached  the  Blue  Bell 
public  house,  and  called  for  help ;  but  being  nearly 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  road. 
James  Ord  now  passed  him  with  the  cart,  going  very 
quick  :  he  did  not  strike  him  as  he  passed.  The  wit- 
ness with  difficulty  got  upon  his  feet,  when  Ord  returned, 
iand  struck  him  several  blows  on  the  head  with  the 
chopping  knife,  with  great  force-  Witness  does  not  re- 
collect more  of  what  passed,  except  that  he  found  himself, 
the  next  day,  at  the  Blue  Bell  Inn. 

Witness,  on  his  cross-examination,  said  there  had  never 
been  any  quarrel  whatever  between  him  and  James  Ord. 

John  Miller  keeps  the  Blue  Bell  public  house. 
He  stated  that  he  was  alarmed  by  cries  of  distress,  and 
got  up,  when  he  saw  a  person  lying  on  the  ground,  which 
proved  to  be  Wilson,  the  prosecutor.  He  was  desperately 
wounded  about  the  head,  and  was  bleeding  most  pro- 
fusely. Witness  afterwards  apprehended  the  prisoner ; 
who  said  he  had  done  nothing  to  Wilson,  for  he  had  got 
out  of  his  cart  before  they  had  got  to  Uobiusou*^  out- 
gate,  (a  house  on  the  road.) 

3  D 
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Elizabeth  Miller,  is  sister  to  the  last  witness. 
She  stated,  that  being  alarmed  by  the  moaningpi  of  a 
person  in  distress,  she  got  iip  and  went  to  the  window, 
where  she  saw  a  person  lying  on  the  ground.  He  made 
several  ineftectual  attempts  to  get  up,  and  at  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  succeeded.  He  had  hardly  got 
upon  bis  legs,  when  she  saw  a  man  come  running  with 
something  in  his  hand,  who  struck  at  him  with  it  with 
both  hs^ds,  and  the  person  she  had  first  seen  fdl  down* 
Witness  called  out  *'  Do  you  mean  to  murder  the  manP 
Dont  murder  the  man !"  when  he  ran  off.  The  wounded 
man  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Wilson,  the  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Robert  Cox,  a  surgeon  at  Stockton,  was  called 
upon  early  on  the  11th  of  February,  to  attend  Mr.  Wil-> 
son,  whom  he  found  at  the  Blue  Bell  Inn,  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  He  stated  that  he  had  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine  wounds  upon  his  head,  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  some  edged  instrument.  The  skull 
was  not  fractured,  but  many  of  the  wounds  penetrated 
to  the  bone. 

Mr.  Thomas  Appleton  and  Captain  Lonsdale 
corroborated  the  narrative  of  the  prosecutor  in  all  the 
'  circumstances  which  occurred  previous  to  their  leaving 
Ord  and  the  prosecutor. 

The  prisoner  in  his  defence  stated,  that  the  prosecutor 
bad  used  abusive  language  to  him,  and  had  assaulted 
him ;  and  that  he,  in  return,  had  struck  at  him. 

The  sister  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  brother-in-law 
called  upon  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  bad  received 
wound  in  the  head,  and  that  his  clothes  were  coy< 
with  blood » 

A  number  of  respectable  witnesses  were  also  called^ 
who  spoke  very/avourably  of  the  prisoner  s  character,  foV 
mildness  and  humanity. 

After  a  very  able  charge  from  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc, 
the  jury  after  a  short  deliberation,  found  the  prisoner 
guilty. 

Ord  did  not  produce  the  evidence  of  any  medical  maa 
as  to  any  injuries  sustained  by  him;  and  this  circumstance 
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ihrenr  a  doubt  upon  the  evidence  of  his  having  received 
&  X¥ound  on  the  Iiead  from  Wilson. 

No  hopes  of  mercy  were  held  out,  and  the  miserable 
man  prepared  himself  to  meet  his  fate.     Some,  who  in- 
terested themselves  in  his  behalf,  alleged  that  he  com- 
mitted the  outrage  under  the  pressure  of  temporary  in- 
sanity^  arising  from  the  irritation  of  a  quarrel  witli  tlie 
prosecutor ;  but  Wilson's  evidence,  (given  without  any 
appearance  pf  vindictiveness,)  refuted  a  portion  of  this 
assertion,  and  the  plea  of  temporary  derangement  was 
too  general  for  admission.   It  would  be  dangerous  to  ad- 
mit an  excuse  that  might  be  as  successfully  pleaded  in 
almost  every  case. 

Ord  was  executed  according  to  his  sentence,  and  died 
without  a  struggle. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  idea  of  assaulting  his  neigh- 
lK>ar  arose  in  Ord's  mind  soon  after  they  set  forward  on 
their  journey^  for  he  became  thoughtful  and  silent;  that 
it  is  possible  for  nature  to  be  so  perverted,  that  a  man 
may  brood  over  crime  until  he  creates  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  perpetrate  it,  an  hundred  cases  might  be 
brought  to  attest.  "  Thought,"  says  a  ])oleun'cal  writer, 
"  is  the  exercise  of  a  strong  mind,  and  the  overthrow  of 
t  weak  one.'*  If  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  morbity  of 
loind  overcame  Ord,  we  must  certainly  stigmatize  his 
attack  upon  Wilson  as  one  of  the  most  heartless  and 
<^ld-blooded  atrocities  we  have  ever  had  to  record :  it 
Was  a  deed  without  a  motive ;  and  though  the  drinking 
together,  and  companionship,  make  it  parallel  to  that 
w^ful  case  of  Thuilell  for  the  nimtler  of  Weare,  yet, 
Ord's  case,  (from  the  evident  lack  of  provocation,)  ap- 
pears the  more  revolting. 

The  breach  of  faith  between  man  and  man  enhances 
ttiy  crime,  and  Ord's  having  taken  advantage  of  the  un- 
^specting  confidence  of  Wilson,  blackens  the  deed. — 
The  penalty  of  tlie  law  was  a  necessary  act  of  retribution 
on  tlie  criminal,  and  of  warning  to  otl>ers  who  might  be 
tempted  to  give  loose  to  the  worst  jiassious  of  the  heart. 


MURDER. 


IXtB  AND  TBIAL  OP 

JOHN    JAMES 


God  help  me  ;  I  look'd  around,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  and  saw  neither  shed 
nor  shelter,  hold  nor  hope — ^I  took  to  the  mountains  and  the  glens,  and  became  a 

broken  man, 

•  •  •  • 

Snt  Waltkr  Scott. 

Oppressors  cbang'd  that  happy  dime, 
And  imuUs  madden'd  him  to  crime. 

Anor. 

X  YR  ANN  Y,  in  itself  a  high  crime,  is  also  the  cause  of 

the  most  dreadful  ofFences.  Man  rises  in  th^th  against 
oppression ;  and  though  his  tnotives  be  right,  his  deeds, 
from  the  fallibility  of  human  reasoning,  are  too  often 
wrong. 

John  James,  the  subject  of  the  present  narrative,  was 
a  small  farmer,  and  had  for  some  years  lived  in  respect- 
ability  and  comfort ;  but  the  season  of  1812  was  unpro-' 
ductive.  James  suffered  much — he  became  embarrassed 
— these  embarrassments  increased;  and  in  1813  he  was 
an  involved  man.  These  things,  no  doubt,  preyed  upon 
a  mind  naturally  irritable. 

In  the  vicinity  of  WestWitton,  (where  Jameses  farm 
was  situated,)  lived  Ridley,  a  sheriff's  officer,  one  of  the 
many  wretches  who  do  not  tise^  but  abuse,  their  power, 
and  who  made  his  situation  a  vehicle  for  villainous  op-r 
pression.  He  had  conceived  an  antipathy  to  James, and 
sought  every  means  to  harrass  and  annoy  him.  At  length 
he  brought  a  false  distress  for  rent  upon  him ;  or  more 
correctly,  he  put  in  a  distress  for  rent  not  then  due.  It 
would  appear  that  the  landlord  could  not  have  been  en- 
tirely guiltless  in  this  iniquitous  proceeding ;  but  bejdiat 
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as  it  mi^ht,  Ridley  was  the  only  one  personally  appearing* 

in  it.   His  motive,  it  seems,  was  twofold ;  first,  to  satisfy  a 

maligrnant  revenge,  secondly,  to  sell  off  poor  James's 

stock  at  short  notice,  and  thus  (being  himself  the  buyer,) 

to  become  possessed  of  it.     This  he  actually  cfFected. — 

It  was  in  the  agony  of  mind  resulting  from  this  deed  of 

lawless  oppression,  that  James  did  the  act  for  which  he 

subsequently  suffered.      He  had  seen  himself  literally 

robbed  of  cattle  and  corn ;  he  could  only  obtain  legal 

redress  by  an  action  of  replevin,  a  tedious  and  intricate 

proceeding,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend, 

and  the  end  of  which  was  at  the  best  doubtful ;  in  that 

state  he  took  summary  vengeance  on  Ridley  ;  and ,  though 

ridding  society  of  a  monster  that  disgraced  it,  consigned 

himself  to  the  scaffold. 

Immediately  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  he 
delivered  himself  up  to  justice.  During  the  three  months 
that  he  remained  in  prison  previous  to  his  trial,  he  main- 
tained the  stedfast  composure  of  one  who  had  done  an 
awful  deed,  but  under  circumstances  that  mitigated, 
though  they  could  not  excuse,  his  guilt. 

Having  already  detailed  the  principal  facts,  we  shall 
only  present  a  condensed  account  of  the 

TRIAL. 

John  James,  of  West  Witton,   (North  Riding,) 

J  leaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  murdering  William 
Udley,  sheriff's  officer,  of  Middleham,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1813. 

Thomas  Searjeantson  and  William  Inger- 
Thorp  Morgan,  spoke  to  the  following  facts.  De- 
ceased applied  to  last  witness  to  help  him  to  seize,  under 
a  distress  warrant,  some  hay  and  com  belonging  to  pri- 
soner. They  went  to  prisoner's  field,  in  which  was  a 
stack  of  hay,  and  sold  it,  and  they  removed  some  of  his 
com.  Haa  occasion  to  go  several  times  to  and  fro  in 
the  matter ;  and  on  one  occasion  was  going  into  field,  and 
deceased  was  lifting  a  bar  to  let  him  in,  when  prisoner, 
rushing  from  behind  a  bush,  seized  Ridley  witn  his  left 
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hand,  and  struck  him  with  his  right.  Witness  did  not 
at  first  see  that  prisoner  had  a  knife ;  saw  it  afterwards  j 
blood  gushed  from  the  wound. 

Witness  took  hold  of  deceased,  and  also  seized  prisoner^ 
but  deceased  fell  from  witness's  arms,  and  instantly  ex* 
pired.  Prisoner  said, ''  I  will  hurt  no  one  here ;  I  have 
done  what  I  wished ;  it  was  my  intention,  and  I  am 
satisfied/'  Prisoner  said  when  in  jail,  that  he  knew  if 
he  only  struck  at  Ridley,  being  a  king's  officer,  he  would 
be  imprisoned  for  life  ;*  and  he  would  rather  be  hanged, 
than  sufier  that. 

John  Abbot. — Prisoner  said  on  the  morning  of  the 
murder,  *^  William  Ridley  has  taken  away  my  com,  and 
I'll  be  revenged." 

Prisoner,  in  his  defence  said,  ^*  I  told  William  Ridley 
that  I  would  protect  my  property  with  my  life.** 

For  the  defence  a  variety  of  witnesses  were  examined. 
It  was  proved  that  no  rent  was  due  to  the  landlord ;  that 
the  distress  was  therefore  illegal  and  unwarrantable. 
The  conduct  of  the  deceased  too  had,  it  appeared,  been 
highly  reprehensible  He  had  sold  four  pounds'  worth 
of  hay  for  fifteen  shillings,  being  himself  tne  purchaser. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty.^' 

Justice  Chambre. — Have  you  any  thing  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  you. 

Prisoner. — Nothing.  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  laws 
of  my  country,  though  I  have  had  no  law  shewn  to  me. 

Sentence  of  death  was  passed ;  and  on  the  31st  of 
March  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  He  said,  ^*  I 
am  going  out  of  this  sinful  world  for  protecting  my 
property,  and  many  a  bright  pound  have  I  lost  beside 
that;"  and  then  while  calling  out  **  Christ  have  mercy 
upon  me,"  was  launched  into  eternity* 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  accord  with  the  verdict 
and  sentence  in  this  case.    Except  some  words  of  passion 

*  It  lift  singular  bow  notions  %o  absurd  M  thl»  get  current  ajniJ  the  lower  classes ; 
-we  ne«4  boc  mi4  it  v  quite  mul6«iidedi 
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attributed  to  the  prisoner,  there  is  nothing  to  make  it 
more  than  manslaughter ;  and  if  ever  a  poor  creature 
was  goaded  on  to  vengence,  James  was  that  man. 

Resistance  to  lawless  invasion  of  our  rights,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  revenge.  Wat  Tyler  slew  the  in- 
sulter  of  his  child ;  and  what  heart  but  approved  the 
iather,  though  our  judgment  might  condemn  the 
citizen. 

The  idea  of  opposing  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
task  is  erroneous  and  ridiculous ;  but  men  performing 
their  duty,  and  men  making  their  avocations  a  cover  for 
nefarious  intentions,  are  to  be  regarded  in  very  diiferent 
lights.  Many  cases  have  arisen,  where  a  man,  finding 
another  removing  his  goods,  or  lurking  about  his  pi-e- 
mises,  has  wounded  Tor  even  killed)  the  trespasser,  and 
the  mildest  sentence  nas  always  been  awarded. 

At  a  public  house  in  Katcliffe  Highway,  some  years 
since,  the  landlord  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  what 
he  supposed  to  be  housebreakers.  He  arose,  and  follow^ 
ing  the  sound,  (having  first  armed  himself  with  a  poker,) 
pursued  a  man  who  escaped  from  the  garret  to  the  roof 
of  the  house.  The  landlord  following,  and  striking  at 
the  man  as  he  ran  over  the  tiles,  felled  him  to  the  earthy 
and  he  was  taken  up  a  corpse.  On  enquiry,  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  person  had  been  clandestinely 
visiting  a  female  servant,  and  was  not  in  the  house  with 
any  felonious  intention.  The  landlord  was  tried,  con-^ 
victed  of  manslaughter,  and  fined  one  shilling.  In  that 
case  a  man  killed  another,  supposing  that  other  to  have 
robbed  him.  In  this  instance,  (James)  he  knew  that 
Ridley  had  actually  robbed  him  under  the  colour  of  a 
leg^  warrant :  yet  one  case  is  punished  by  a  nominal 
fine,  the  other  expiated  at  the  scaffold. 

The  principle  of  discrimination  between  manslaughter 
and  murder  is,  firstly,  the  lack  of  premeditation ;  and 
secondly,  the  excitement  of  anger.  In  this  case  the  first 
plea  certainly  could  not  be  maintained,  but  the  second 
was  abundantly  proved.  It  has  been  said,  that  to  have 
called  James's  case  manslaughter  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  precedent.     We  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
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reasoners  c^n  put  this  specious  term  against  the  life  of  a 
human  being ;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  precedent,  a  verdict 
of  "  Guilty"  on  an  indictment  for  murder  must  have 
been  returned,  surely  this  was  a  case  where  royal  clemen- 
cy might  have  been  extended.  Every  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle ;  his  farm  or  estate  his  country ;  and 
who  would  abide  the  invasion  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  We  say  not  this  to  excuse  violence,  or  recom- 
mend it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  our  natural  rights  ;  but 
we  do  say,  that  a  man  goaded  to  it  by  the  machinations 
of  a  villain,  should  not  go  to  the  grave  stigmatized  as 
an  assassin. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  the  life  of  the  prisoner  lies  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Jury.  Had  that  Jury  have  felt  in 
their  own  consciences,  that  the  wrong  suffered  by  James 
had  carried  him  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage  as  tempted 
him  to  the  deed,  they  could  have  honestly  declared  him 
**  Not  guilty''  of  murder, — which  does  not  consist  in 
giving  a  deadly  wound,  but  giving  it  in  premeditated 
malice. 

About  four  years  since,  a  Yorkshire  jury  exercised  this 
their  undoubted  right,  in  a  case  of  an  unfortunate  Irish- 
man, charged  with  slaying  one  Baldwin,  of  Leeds.* 

*  The  particulars  of  this  case  were  as  follows :— * 

Jambs  0*Connel  (a^d  43)  charged  with  kiiiiog  and  slaving  JoHM  Balowiv,  of 
Leeds,  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  facts  of  this  case  were  the  following.  The  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were  em- 
ployed at  the  mill  of  M  r.  Holdforth,  of  Leeds.  The  prisoner,  being  an  Irishman,  was 
frequently  insulted  by  the  children  of  the  mill  respecting  bis  native  land.  On  com- 
plaming  to  the  deceased  of  the  gross  conduct  of  one  of  his  children,  deceased  re- 
plied his  children  had  done  right  Irritating  words  ensued,  when  the  deceased  seized 
a  stick  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  broke  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  in  the  prisoner's  face, 
who,  in  the  moment  of  passion,  seized  a  hammer,  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow  oo  the 
left  temple  of  the  deceased,  which  occasioned  an  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  deceased 
was  taken  home.  'Hiis  occurred  on  Tuesday.  He  lingered  until  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, and  died.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Teal,  the  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
the  deceased,  it  appeared  the  wound  was  two  inches  long  ;  that  it  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  OEBAT  FORCE,  and  caused  a  depression  of  the  bone,  part  of  which  lodged 
in  the  brain  ;  and  that  Baldwin's  death  was  in  cotuequence.ot  tbe  severs  blow  he  re- 
ceived on  the  side  of  his  head. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence  said,  that  he  had  fought  for  Us  country  under  the  gal* 
lant  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  always  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers  principles  of  bravery  and  humanity.  Upon  these  principles  he  had  ever 
acted,  but  that  he  had  repeatedly  received  such  unmerited  insults  from  the  deceased, 
as  would  try  the  patience  of  a  saint,  and  arouse  the  courage  of  a  coward.  He  was  a 
cripple  by  serving  in  the  armv,  and  his  stick  was  bis  horse.  Now,  he  would  put  it  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  whether,  if  they  were  in  hii  coimtry,  tboy  eould  bear  !• 
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It  >7iII  be  seeUf  that  in  that  case  violence  equal  to  James's 
:ivas  used,  and  the  weapon  was  quite  as  deadly — the 
piOTocation  much  less. 


POISONING. 
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A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veiu8> 
That  the  life-weary  taker  soon  may  die. 
•  •  •  •  Srakespbakk. 

If  imputation  and  strong  circumstance. 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  tnith, 
M'ill  give  you  satisfaction, — ^you  may  have  it. 

Ibid. 

.Elizabeth  ward  was  the  member  of  a  poor 

family ;  and  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  commence  this 
-i^arrative,  her  character  had  been  irreproachable.  She 
'.had  indeed  been  remarkable  for  the  turbulence  of  her 
. temper;  but  heaven  forbid  that  the  mere  faults  of 
'temper  should  ever  become  matter  of  argument  in  a 
judicial  inquiry. 

Without  a  quarrel,  or  even  misunderstanding  with  her 
.sister,  she  committed  the  offence   for  which  her  life 

■  *^  their  hon^  taken  from  them — killed — dissected — and  thrown  in  their  face  without 

'^aentingit     He  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  crime  in  his  life,  and  all  they  coiild 

-  ^Iiarge  him  with  was,  his  having  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  that  unhappy  conntiy, 

^hich*  amidst  all  its  mufortunes,  he  still  loved.     The  political  writers  of  the  day — 

(The  Jtidge. — What  have  they  to  do  with  ycur  case  ? ) — they  have  had  to  do  with  it, 

*^  ^  they  have  severed  the  people  from  their  defenders  ;  and  in  many  places  where  a 

pensioner  went,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  more  than  as  a  friend.    Such  cgn- 

,^t  he  liad  experienced  from  the  deceased,  who  ought  to  have  respected  him  iustead 

•  of  otberwiae  ;  seeing,  as  he  did,  his  industry,  though  a  cripple,  to  support  a  wife  aud 

three  babes,  who  were  the  pulse  of  his  life.    He  should  leave  himself  entirely  to  the 

iKrcy  of  hui  lordship  and  the  j  ury. 

-   Two  gentlemen,  in  whose  employment  the  prisoner  had  been,  gave  him  a  good 
chanrter  fur  humanity  and  kindness. 
Th0  jury,  after  two  minutes  consultation,  (buud  the  prisoner  **  Not  guilty.*' 

3   E 
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became  forfeited.  She  was  poor,  her  pansiits  Wife 
-equally  so ;  and  she  had  no  hopes  or  expectMhms  -tbtt 
mio^ht  have  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  her  relative. 
One  remarkable  point  about  this  case  is  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  retributive  foot  of  justice  followed  the 
steps  of  crime.  On  the  2  7th  o(  July  the  act  of  guilt  was 
perpetrated  y  and  in  seven  days  the  prisoner  was  tried  and 
convicted  for  it. 

TRIAL. 

Elizabeth  Wari>  was  charged  with  wilfully  'and 
maliciously  administering^  a  certain  deadly  poison  (ar- 
senic) to  Charlotte  Ward,  her  sister,  with  the  felonious 
intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Charlotte  Ward,  on 
Satui-day,  the  27th  of  July,  1816. 

Mr.  Foljambe  stated  the  case  to  the  jury.  The 
prisoner  who  was  of  the  tender  age  of  seventeen  years, 
resided  in  the  same  house  with  Charlotte  Ward,  her 
sister,  and  her  father,  who  was  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  two  or  three  brothers.     The  poison  was  alleged  to 

'  have  been  put  into  a  mess  of  posset  by  the  prisoner,  with 
the  design  of  effecting  the  death  of  her  sister.  The  facts 
of  this  interesting  case  we  shall  state  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  respective  witnesses,  and  shall  give  their  evi- 
dence very  literally.  The  prisoner  had  no  counsel,  nor 
were  there  any  witnesses  on  her  behalf:  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance extremely  painful,  that  the  most  material 
witnesses  against  the  prisoner  were  her  iiear  relatives, 
a  sister  and  a  brother.  It  is  right  to  remark  that  h^r 
sister,  who  was  the  nominal  prosecutor  in  this  indictment, 

'  seemed  an  extremelv  unwilling  witness,  and  that  it  wis 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  answers  could  be  obtained 
to  those  questions  which  tended  to  criminate  her  unhappy 
sister,  who  seemed,  indeed,  much  less  affected  with  her 
situation  than  mi&^ht  have  been  expected. 

Charlotte  Ward  was  the  nrst  witness  examined. 
She  stated  that  she  lived  in  Rothwell,  near  Leeds,  in  the 
same  house  with  the  prisoner,  who  was  her  oven  sister. 
On  Saturday  last,  about  eight  o*cIock  in  the  morning,  she 
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cme  down  stairs.     Witness  was  asked  if  the  prisoner 
said  any  thing  to  her  ?     She  replied  "  No/'     I  f  she  had 
given  any  thing  to  her?     She  answered  "No/'     After 
great  hesitation  in  answer  to  repeated  questions,  witness. 
said  she  found  her  breakfast,  which  was  a  posset,  placed 
on  the  range  end  near  the  fire,  and  which  she  beg^  to. 
eat  as  soon  as  she  came  down ;  she  thought  it  did  not 
taste  right;  she  eat  only  a  little  of  it — cannot  sa^  how 
much.     She  told  her  sister  that  she  thought  it  did  not 
taste  riffht ;  who  said, ''  Her^s  did  not  ail  any  thing,  and 
ahe  did  not  know  that  the  witness's  posset  ailed  any 
thing."     Witness  only  eat  a  little  of  it.     Being  asked  to 
describe  how  she  felt  when  she  had  eat  it,  she  remained 
silent  a  considerable  time ;  but  being  told  by  the  judge 
that  she  must  answer  the  question,  she  said  she  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  she  felt.     Witness  does  not  know 
what  her  sister  was  doing  at  this  time ;  there  were  only 
j^er  sister  and  her  little  brother  in  the  house ;  he  is  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  years  of  age.     Witness  went  out  al- 
most immediately  to  the  house  of  old  Nanny  Tabernacle, 
IK^ere  she  got  some  oil,  which  caused  her  to  vomit ;  and 
|]i^ore  she  came  home,  she  called  at  her  uncle's,  wherq 
she  got  more  oil,  which  produced  the  same  efi'ect.    Wit- 
ness then  returned  home,  where  she  took  a  small  black 
pot  out  of  the  cupboard  which  she  had  taken  from  the 
kitchen  window  and  placed  there,  to  the  doctor,  (Mr. 
Poskett,)  who  gave  her  something  which  produced  uiuch 
vomiting.    Witness  continued  poorly  the  whole  day,  but 
was  now  quite  recovered.     She  had  had  no  quarrel  will) 
her  sister,  and  they  lived  together  u|)on  moderate  terms. 
Her  mother  died  about  eleven  weeks  before.     Witness 
did  not  live  in  the  same  house  with  her  sister  before  her 
mother's  death. 

Being  questioned  more  psirticularly  with  respect  to 
the  posset,  said,  that  when  she  put  the  spoon  to  the  bot- 
tom, someihiwg  like  meal  came  up  with  the  spc>on  ;  there 
was  only  a  little  adhered  to  the  spoon.  Witness  said, 
that  her  sister  was  not  altogether  steady^  or  right  in  her 
mind :  that  she  was  very  unsteady  at  times.     About  a 
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year  ago  her  sister  had  a  scarlet  fever;  which  her  father 
thought  had  affected  her  brain. 

Witness  beiiig  questioned  by  the  judge  on  this  pointy* 
aaid,  that  she  did  not  know  how  her  sister  was  in  this 
i^pect  last  Saturday  morning.  Being  desired  to  state' 
any  particular  instances  of  insanity  manifested  by  the 
prisoner,  witness  said,  she  had  often  threatened  to  dash 
the  children's  brains  out ;  that  she  seemed  very  giddy; 
tJkd  like  a  pei'son  not  right  in  her  mind ;  and  that  she 
would  sometimes  bring  a  very  contrary  thing  to  what 
she  had  sent  her  for.  •  ^ 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  judge,  she  said  she 
thought  her  sister  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong ;  she  also  stated,  that  their  mother  did  not 
leave  any  property,  and  that  they  were  but  poor  people. 

George  Ward  said,  he  was  nine  years  of  age ;  [be- 
ing examined  as  to  his  capacity  of  understanding  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath,  he  said  that  he  knew  the  Lord's 
prayer,  but  did  not  know  the  belief,  but  he  knew  that  if 
Jhe  did  not  speak  the  truth  he  should  go  to  helL  His 
lordship  ordered  him  to  be  sworn.]  He  stated  that  he 
Was  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Ward  ;  (the  prisoner  lives 
with  hi^  father,  as  does  also  his  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 
Charlotte.)  Remembers  last  Saturday  morning;  got 
up  between  seven  and  eight ;  Charlotte  was  in  bed ; 
Elizabeth  was  in  the  kitchen.  He  thought  Elizabeth 
put  something  into  her  sister's  posset,  but  did  not  know 
what  she  put  in  ;  he  thought  that  she  put  something  out 
of  a  cream  jug,  that  stood  in  the  kitchen  window;  Betsey 
called  Charlotte  down  stairs,  and  said,  **  Charlotte,  will 
thou  get  up,  I  have  made  thee  and  me  a  mess  of  posset." 
Witness  said  there  were  two  mugs.  Elizabeth  had 
finished  her's  before  Charlotte  came  down  stairs,  who  eat 
about  a  cup  full  and  a  half  of  her  posset ;  she  said  it 
tasted  very  queer.  She  said  this  to  Elizabeth,  who  said 
"Mine  tasted  right."  Witness  did  not  speak  or  say 
that  he  had  seen  Elizabeth  put  any  thing  into  it.  The 
cream  jug  was  in  the  kitchen  window ;  witness  gave  it 
to  his  sister  Charlotte,  who  locked  it  up  in  the  cupboard. 
Stie  complained  of  being  ill  before  sne  went  out — she 
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was  sick.     Elizabeth  was  not  ill.     Elizabeth  took  the 
posset  which  Charlotte  had  left,  and  put  it  into  the  swine 
tub,  and  washed  the  mug* — she  washed  it  clean.     Wit- 
ness said  he  saw  Charlotte  lock  up  the  cream  jug*.     In 
answer  to  a  question  by  his  lordship,  witness  said  that 
bis  sister  Elizabeth  used  to  like  him  very  well.     He 
could  not  tell  whether  there  was  any  thin^  in  the  cream 
|ug.     Witness  does  not  know  whether  Elizabeth  made 
ilie  posset,  as  it  was  made  before  he  was  up  ;  the  posset 
^as  put  into  the  mugs.     Elizabeth  beg^n  to  eat  Iter's  as 
soon  as  he  came  down  stairs  ;  he  was  down  stairs  when 
Blizabeth  called  Charlotte.     There  was  no  person  in  the 
honse  except  himself  and  Betsey  :  his  father  was  at  work, 
his  brothers  also  were  gone  to  their  work.     In  answer  to 
&  question  from  the  judge,  the  witness  said  that  he  did 
not  put  any  thing  in  the  mug.     Witness  saw  the  cream 
jug  m  the  window  on  Friday  night,  but  did  not  look 
into  it. 

Charlotte  Ward  was  called  up  by  the  judge,  who 
asked  her  if  poison  was  kept  in  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  vermin.  She  stated  that  her  mother  used 
to  have  such  things  to  kill  bugs  with,  and  that  they  were 
not  troubled  with  them  then  ;  but  that  she  did  not  know 
of  any  poison  being  got  at  that  time  to  kill  them.  Wit- 
ness said  that  she  might  have  taken  a  quarter  of  the 
posset ;  the  mug  would  hold  rather  more  than  a  pint. 

George  Ward  was  again  called.  He  said  that  he 
^w  Elizabeth  put  the  cream  jug  in  the  window ;  she 
had  it  in  her  hand  while  Charlotte's  posset  was  near  her ; 
W  cannot  tell  whether  she  put  any  thing  out  of  the 
Cream  jug  or  not. 

Mr.  Bingham  stated  that  he  was  a  druggist,  at  Leeds, 
^members  the  prisoner  coming  to  his  shop  the  last 
>eek ;  does  not  recollect  the  precise  day,  but  it  was  the 
latter  part  of  the  week :  she  asked  for  white  mercury  ; 
]]e  solcl  her  some  arsenic.  **  White  mercury,"  he  said, 
^*is  the  name  which  common  people  give  to  arsenic.'* 
She  asked  for  four  pennyworth,  and  he  gave  her  two 
ounces.  Witness  had  not  seen  the  prisoner  before,  but 
is  positive  that  she  was  the  person  who  bought  it.     His 
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lordship  said  it  was  improper  to  sell  such  a  large  quanti-. 
ty,  except  they  knew  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied. Witness  said  that  the  prisoner  stated,  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  bugs,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  selling  it  to  farmers  and  others  for  variooa 
purposes ;  but  that  they  usually  required  a  witness  to  be 
present  with  the  person  who  bought  it. 

Mr.  PosKETT  is  an  apothecary  at  Roth  well.     He 
stated  that  he  knows  Charlotte  Ward.     She  came  to  his 
house  last  Saturday  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  with 
a  small  black  cream  jug,  which  contained  some  liquid. 
On  examining  it,  he  found  a  white  sediment  at  thi 
bottom,  and  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  arsenic; 
but  which  he  thought,  from  the  taste,  to  be  corrosive 
sublimate  of  mercury.     His  lordship  here  observed,  thai 
the  witness  should  not  tell  them  it  was  arsenic,  as  thi 
contents  of  tlie  jug  had  never  been  analized,  or  subjectet 
to  any  test.     Witness  said  that  Charlotte  Ward  took  thi 
jug  away ;  she  appeared  very  unwell,  and  he  gave  her 
very  strong  emetic.     There  was  a  strong  inflammation  ol 
the  stomach,  a  swelling  of  the  face,  and  a  projection  ol 

the  eyes  ;  efiects  which  would  be  the  result  of  receivinj 

arsenic  into  the  stomach,  in  a  small  quantity.     Ther^^ 

was  also  a  considerable  degree  of  irritability,  whicl ^ 

might  have  been  produced  by  termr  at  being  informecl^ 
that  she  had  taken  poison.    She  had  also  violent  retching       • 
but  that  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  emetic  he  ha( — -J 
administered.      The  emetic  operated  in  his  presence 
He  collected  and  preserved  some  of  the  matter  tlirowi — ^ 
out  of  the  stomach,  from  which  eight  or  nine  grains  o        ^ 
arsenic  had  been  aftei*wards  obtained  by  him. 
was  also  a  considerable  quantity  contained  in  the  othei 
matter  quitted  from  the  stomach,  and  which  was  no^^  ^ 
preserved.    Witness  delivered  the  contents  of  the  stomacb      ^ 
which  he  had  preserved  to  Mr.  Sutclifie,  chemist,  York 
His  loixiship  asked  the  witness  what  quantity  of  arseuic 
it  would  require  to  produce  death.     Mr.  Poskett  said  ii 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  that,  as  the  substance  sold  foi 
arsenic  in  the  shops  was  mixed  with  whitening,  but  h& 
thought  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  would  b^ 
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sufficient  for  thi«  purpose.;  '«ikl  of  the  arsenic  commonly 
'^oldinthesbopsitwould  take  one  ounce  and  a  half;  a  quan- 
tity of  60  grains  would  produce  a  violent  retching,  and  the 
efl^t  would  be  greater  still  on  an  empty  than  on  a  full 
stomach;  but  that  much  would  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  administered.    Arsenic,  he 
said,  was  heavier  than  water ;  and  he  supposed  that  if  it 
had  been  put  into  a  posset,  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
would  descend  to  the  bottom.     Witness  said  that  it  was 
•  impossible  for  him  to  state,  whether  the  quantity  Miss 
Ward  had  taken,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
-death,  in  case  no  remedy  had  been  applied ;  but  if  she 
«had  taken  three  times  as  much,  he  was  afraid  death 
would  have  been  the  result ;  but  of  this  he  would  not 

rk  with  absolute  certainty,  much  would  depend  upon 
(trength  of  the  patient. 
Charlotte  Ward  was  again  called  upon  by  the 
judge;  who  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  his 
lordship,  that  the  posset  was  made  of  milk,  that  there 
might  be  oatmeal  in  it,  and  that  there  was  bread  in  it. 
Witness  did  not  know  what  had  been  put  into  the 
posset  to  make  the  milk  curdle. 

Mr.  John  Sutcliffe  is  a  chemist  at  York :  be 
stated  that  he  examined  a  fluid  which  was  brought  to 
him  by  Mr.  Poskett,  and  which  he  subjected  to  the  com- 
mon test ;  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  state,  that  it 
contained  arsenic  in  a  very  minute  degree.  He  stated 
that  this  arsenic  had  been  mixed  with  a  fine  carbonate 
-of  lime.  He  said  that  arsenic  was  of  easy  detection; 
he  tried  the  liquid  by  four  or  five  different  tests,  and  he 
was  certain  that  it  contained  arsenic.  His  lordship  asked 
what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
arsenic,  so  adulterated,  to  produce  death.  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
said,  that  not  being  a  medical  man  he  must,  with  his 
lordship's  permission,  decline  answering  that  question. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  also  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  g^ins  of  pure  arsenic  the  liquid  contained. 
The  liquid  was  perfectly  clear. 

The  Prisoner  being  called  upon  for  her  defence, 
4Hiid,  *'  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime.' 
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One  of  the  jury  wishing  to  ask  a. question  of  Mv. 

•Poskett,  he  was  again  called.  The  question  related  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner.     Mr.  Poskett  said  be 

•  never  heard  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  he  had 
never  attended  her  on  that  account.  He  afterwards 
stated  that  he  did  not  attend  the  prisoner  when  she  was 
in  the  fever,  though  he  had  usually  attended  the  family, 
as  she  was  not  on  that  occasion  attended  by  the  town's 
doctor,  Mr.  Poskett,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
judge  said,  he  had  never  attended  a  person  in  which 

'  death  had  been  occasioned  by  poison  ;  nor  had  he  been 
present  at  the  opening  of  a  body  under  those  circum- 
stances ;  he  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  from 
what  he  had  read. 

No  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
As  the  prisoner  had  no  counsel,  his  lordship,  at  the  close 
of  the  examination  of  each  witness,  asked  her  if  she 
wished  to  ask  any  question  of  the  witness ;  to  which  she 
invariably  replied  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  iVb,  /  am 
innocent  y  • 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  proceeded  to  address  the  jury. 
He  observed  that  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  was 
for  a  capital  offence ;  and  for  a  crime  of  such  a  nature 
as  would,  in  case  of  conviction,  be  necessarily  followed 
by  a  capital  execution.  He  was  sure,  that  having  stated 
this,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  more  to  induce  the 
jury  to  pay  the  most  anxious  attention  to  the  case.  Be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  the  facts,  he  should  say  a  few  words 
on  the  law  as  it  respected  mental  derangement.  .  Insani- 
ty, unless  it  be  made  out  to  exist  at  the  period  when  the 
offence  is  committed,  is  no  justification  for  a  criminal 
act,  and  will  not  exonerate  a  party  committing  it  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  it.  But  if  it  is  made  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  that  the  party  at  the  time 
of  committing  an  offence  was  in  such  a  state  of  mentpl 
derangement  as  not  to  know  whether  an  action  w^s 
right  or  wrong ;  the  law  in  its  mercy  does  not  render 
such  a  person  responsible  for  any  act  he  may  commit. 
But  if  a  person  occasionaUy  insane,  should  al  the  time 
he  committed  a  criminal  act  be  iu  hin  right  milady  be 
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will  be  ecmally  answerable  for  it  as  if  he  had  niever  been 
insane.     This  indictment,  continued  his  lordship,  was 
founded  on  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  about  thirteen 
years  ago,  which  made  attempts  to  commit  murder,  the 
same  offence  as  if  the  act  had  been  completed  in  the 
death  of  the  party.     And  among  other  causes  of  death 
it  states,  that  if  any  person  shall  cause  any  deadly  poison 
to  be  administered  with  intent  to  kill  and  murder  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  administered,  every  such  person 
so  convicted  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall 
suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.     And  the  point 
the  jury  has  to  determine  in  this  case  is,  did  the  prisoner 
administer  a  deadly  poison  to  Charlotte  Ward,  and  did 
she  so  do  it  with  the  intention  of  thereby  producing  her 
death ;  in  other  words,  to  kill  and  murder  her.     And  in 
general  where  a  person  makes  use  of  those  means  which 
are  naturally  fittest  to  produce  death,  the  law  will  infer 
that  they  were  used  with  such  an  intent ;  and  therefore 
if  the  prisoner  administered  such  a  quantity  of  arsenic 
(which  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  deadly  poison)  as  was 
likely  to  produce  death,  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, that  it  was  admiuistered  with  this  intent.     It 
was  on  this  account  that  I  enquired,  continued  his  lord- 
ship, of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  quantity  that  would  be 
likely  to  produce  this  effect.     But  supposing  that  a  less 
quantity  had  been  given,  than  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  occasion  death  ;  still,  if  it  was  administered  with  that 
intent,  the  party  administering  would  be  equally  guilty. 
The  prisoner  is  charged  with  administering,  or  causing 
to   be  administered   to   Charlotte  Ward,    this  deadly 
poison ;  and  Mrs.  Ward  does  not  state  that  the  prisoner 
gave  it  to  her,  or  even  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject;  yet, 
if  a  person  places  a  decuUy  poison  in  a  situation  where 
it  may^  and  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  taken 
by  any  person,  this,  in  law,  is  considered  the  same  as  if 
he  personally  administered  it.    His  lordship,  in  observing 
cm  the  evidence  of  Charlotte  Ward  said,  he  asked  a 
question  as  to  the  terms  on  which  she  and  her  sister 
hved  with  each  other,  with  the  yiew  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  have 

3  V 
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produced  a  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  prisoner,  and  whether 
there  existed  any  motive  that  could  be  supposed  likely 
to  influence  the  prisoner  to  the  commission  of  such  an 
act :  but  there  did  not  appear  any  reason  or  motive  for 
her  conduct  that  could  be  discovered  from  the  evidence* 
The  witness,  Charlotte  Ward,  had  indeed  stated  that 
she  thought  her  sister  was  not  right  in  her  mind,  and 
that  since  she  had  a  scarlet  fever  she  had  been  very 
unsteady,  and  that  it  aflected  her  brain;  but  no  evi- 
dence had  been  given  as  to  any  acts  of  insanity ;  and 
the  only  instances  mentioned  by  Charlotte  Ward,  such 
as  threatening  to  dash  the  children's  brains  out,  and  her 
bringing  her  one  thing  when  she  sent  her  for  another, 
might  be  attributed  to  violence  of  temper,  obstinacy,  or 
eapnce,  and  were  not  indications  of  insanity  on  which 
the  jury  could  rely. 

The  question  for  them  to  consider  was,   was  the 

{msoner  right  in  her  mind  last  Saturday  morning;  and 
ooking  at  her  conduct,  he  could  not  discover  any  cir- 
cumstance in  it  that  could  induce  any  suspicion  that  she 
was  not  of  sound  mind  at  that  time.  The  counsel,  in 
opening  the  case,  had  indeed  stated  that  the  prisoner 
had  taken  poison  out  of  the  cream  juff,  and  put  it  into 
the  posset  in  the  presence  of  her  brother.  This,  if  it 
had  been  made  out  in  evidence,  would  have  been  an  odd 
circumstance,  and  might  have  given  rise  to  some  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  state  of  her  mind.  But  the  evidence  in 
the  case  negatived  tbis^  supposition.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  George  Ward,  the  next  witness,  that  the 
prisoner  put  that  part  of  the  posset  which  Charlotte 
Ward  had  left  into  the  swine  tub.  This  certainly  was 
a  circumstance  of  strong  suspicion,  and  if  done  through 
a  consciousness  that  theie  was  something  in  the  poiset 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  discovered,  would  certainly  be  a 
very  strong  circumstance  against  the  prisoner.  By  this 
conduct  the  jury  had  been  deprived  of  that  evidenoe 
they  mig^t  have  received  as  to  matter  contained  in  tbis 

Cosset.    His  lordship  said  he  had  asked  the  boy,  whether 
is  sister,  the  prisoner,  used  him  kindly,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  existed  any  ill  will  in  bis 
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mind  towards  her,  which  could  influence  him  in  his 
testimony,  or  that  could  induce  him   to  wish  her  to  be 
removed ;  but  there  did  not  appear  any  thing  of  this 
kind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  stated  that  his  sister  Elizabeth 
liked  him  very  well.     His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bingham  :  the  prisoner, 
ke  observed,  had  not  bought  the  arsenic  under  any  sus- 
picious circumstances ;    she  had  bought  it  openly  in  the 
day  time,  and  without  at  all  disguising  herself.    This 
was  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  prisoner :  it  ought 
also  to  be  observed,  that  arsenic  had  been  before  used 
in  the  family  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  stated  by 
the  prisoner  for  purchasing  it.     His  lordship  lamented 
that  grater  caution  was  not  used  in  selling  a  substance 
of  SD  poisonous  a  nature.    The  prisoner  had  given  no 
account  whatever  of  the  poison  she  had  bought,  and  we 
are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  became  of  it :  the  whole 
of  it  might  have  been  put  into  the  posset,  which  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  cause  death.     Mr. 
Poskett  and  Mr.  Sutclifie  said,  that  it  was  evident  the 
prosecutor  had  received  arsenic  into  her  stomach,  and 
that  it  was  contained  in  the  part  of  the  posset  she  had 
eaten.    The  question  now  was,  who  put  it  there,  and 
for  what  purpose  ?     If  the  evidence  satisfied  the  jury, 
that  the  arsenic,  or  any  part  of  it  was  put  into  the  posset 
by  the  prisoner,  that  it  was  the  intention  that  it  should 
be  taken  by  her  sister  and  produce  her  death  ;  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  find  her  guilty.     If,  on  a  re- 
view of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  remained 
a  single  conscientious  doubt  upon  their  minds,  either 
18  to  the  poison  being  put  into  the  posset  by  the  prisoner, 
or  of  the  intention  with  which  it  was  put  there ;  they 
ought,  in  that  case,  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt,  and  acquit  her.     But  if  the  evidence,  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  should  be  so  powerful  as  fully  to 
satisfy  your  minds  that  the  prisoner  did  thus  administer 
this  poison,  and  for  the  inteut  thereby  to  kill  and  murder 
her  sister,  you  must,  without  considering  the  effect  your 
Wfdict  will  have,  discharge  your  duty  to  the  public, 
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to  God,  and  your  consciences,  by  finding  a  verdict  of 
*«  Guilty/' 

The  jury  retired  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  on  their 
return  into  court,  pronounced  the  prisoner  Guilty. 

The  usual  interrogatories  having  been  put  to  the 
prisoner  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner  in  the 
following  terms : — 

''Elizabeth  Ward,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  ad- 
ministering poison  to  your  sister,  Charlotte  Ward,  ¥nth 
an  intent  to  kill  and  murder  her ;  you  have  been  found 
guilty  on  very  clear  evidence — evidence  which  has  left 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  attentive  and  intelligent 
jury  who  tried  you  of  a  very  great  crime  of  attempting 
to  commit  murder,  by  endeavouring  to  destroy  your  own 
sister  by  poison. 

The  Prisoner — [here  speaking  to  Mr.  Staveley, 
the  governor.]  "  Tf  his  lordship  will  hear  me,  I  will 
tell  him  the  tnUh^  Mr.  Staveley  having  communicated 
her  request ;  his  lordship  said,  **  I  will  hear  you,  but 
speak  the  truth.^^  The  prisoner  then  said,  *^  Please,  Sir, 
I  have  an  aunt,  and  she  ashed  me  to  go  to  Leeds  and 

fet  her  some  white  mercury  y  to  put  into  some  whileniny.** 
lis  Lordship  here  said, ''  You  will  only  aggravate  your 
crime,  if  you  tell  an  untruth.^'  The  prisoner  then  said 
she  would  speak  the  truth;  and  procee<led  to  state,  that 
on  her  return,  she  gave  it  to  her  aunt,  who  came  to  their 
house  and  mixed  something  up,  and  told  her  that  she 
might  go  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  that  she  did 
not  know  that  white  mercury  was  poison  :  she  had  never 
beard  of  any  such  thing ;  and  that  she  did  not  mean  tc 
poison  any  body. 

His  lordship  here  passed  sentence  of  death  in  the  usui 
terms  of  the  law ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  bavin 
demanded  whether  she  had  any  thing  to  say,  why  ex 
cution  should  not  be  had  thereon,  the  meaning  of  whi 
was  explained  to  her,  she  was  removed  from  the  bar. 
Great  interest  was  excited  by  this  remarkable  ca 
and  at  the  instigation  of  some  powerful  persons,  she ' 
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^prieved  for  three  weeks ;  after  this  a  second  reprieve 
for  seven  days  arrived  ;  and  at  length  an  order  came 
for  the  commutation  of  her  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  ten  years. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  case  involved  more  in 
mystery  than  this.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  threw  the 
stigma  of  guilt  upon  Elizabeth  Ward ;  but  many  felt 
a  conviction  of  her  innocence.  She  had  no  legal  as- 
sistance; and  therefore  much  that  might  have  been 
urged  in  her  defence,  remained  unproduced.  It  is 
strange  that  no  investigation  took  place  as  to  the  truth 
of  her  statement,  that  she  had  fetched  the  arsenic  at 
the  desire  and  for  the  use  of  her  aunt. 

We  have  presented  the  evidence  in  this  case  nearly 
verbatim,  and  for  obvious  reasons  abstain  from  any 
further  remarks  upon  the  subject.  It  rests  with  our 
readers,  after  perusing  all  that  was  deposed  to  in  court, 
to  form  their  own  conclusions ;  and  we  leave  them  with 
an  old  axiom  for  their  guidance, — "  It  is  better  to  let 
the  guilty  man  go  from  a  belief  of  his  innocence,  than 
that  the  innocent  man  should  suffer  from  an  imputation 
ofguilt.'^ 
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He  was  a  braw  and  bonnie  laddie^ 

Till  he  gang'd  the  evil  waj ; 
And  wae  is  me  ? — ^The  bonnie  laddie 

Led  tlie  simple  lass  astray. 

And  death  has  gathcrM  baith  their  bones. 
But  ne'er  a  church  yard  holds  hiM  clay. 

Xt  is  the  duty  of  legislators  not  only  to  enact  laws  for  the 

J9iciit>/iiit«fi(  of  crime,  but  for  its  prevention;  to  create 
such  provisions  as  shall  remove  the  probability  of  the 
endeavour  to  conceal  a  minor  offence  driving  persons 
to  the  commission  of  a  greater  one.  The  severity  of  our 
laws  for  small  crimes  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  great  evils. 
Fitzwilliam*  said  on  the  scaffold,  '*  I  robbed  him  without 
violence ;  but  I  knew  I  should  be  handed  for  that ;  so 
I  went  back  and  murdered  him,  that  there  might  be 
none  to  identify  me/'  Had  the  punishment  of  robbery 
been  transportation  only,  this  criminal  had  not  been  ex- 
cited to  murder. 

Illegitimate  children  are  amongst  the  evils  of  a  popu- 
lous community  :  their  existence,  or  rather  the  existence 
of  incontinence,  is  inseparable  from  great  cities.  The 
crime  has  existed,  and  will  exist  whilst  human  nature 

«  Executed  a  few  years  back  for  barglary.    He  confessed  to  a  variety  of  crimei  j 
and  among  other  observations  made  the  one  as  here  quoted. 
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l^mains  what  it  is — weak  and  fallible.  It  is  an  evil  that 
even  education  can  scarcely  be  said  to  lessen ;  for  thoug^h 
m  moral  crime,  it  is  not  one  at  vt^hich  the  heart  revolts 
%¥ith  that  instinctive  horror  with  which  all  good  men 
shrink  from  robbery  or  violence:  it  is,  says  a  great 
writer,  "  a  theft ;  for  is  not  the  woman  robbed  of  her 
chastity  ? — it  is  murder  for  her  immortal  part :  her  virtue 
is  slain."  But  this  is  metaphorical  remark,  rather  than 
sound  argument.  There  is  in  this  case  no  robbery,  be« 
cause  the  party  resigns  her  chastity  ;  and  no  slaying  of 
virtue,  because  that  was  dead  ere  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  committing  the  oflfence. 

That  punishment  should  be  adequate  to  crime,  is  an 
indisputable  axiom :  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
in  many  instances  of  affiliation.  The  little  attention 
paid  to  females  in  humble  circumstances  by  their  pa- 
rents; the  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  existing  between 
the  youthful  of  both  sexes  in  this  country,  (for  at  all 
public  places  they  can  mingle  indiscriminately,)  must 
prove  favourable  to  such  offences.  And  the  prejudice 
against  early  marriages  also  adds  to  their  frequency. 
Healthful  exercise,  and  even  the  romping  amusements 
of  a  fair,  are  not  inducive  to  vice.  The  open  air,  tb^ 
breath  of  nature,  invigorates  without  debasing :  it  is  to 
the  crowding  in  alehouses,  in  heated  rooms,  and  subject- 
ed to  the  effects  of  strong  (and  bad)  liquors,  that  the 
mischief  is  to  be  attributed  ;  and  this  evil  (i.  e.  the  con* 
gregating  under  roofs)  is  increased  by  one  of  the  plans 
that  have  been  adopted  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
lower  orders.  It  is  a  notorious  and  disgusting  fact,  that 
by  many  servants  and  girls  in  humble  life,  the  place 
of  public  worship  is  made  the  receptacle  of  assignation  ; 
and  though  professing  to  go  thither  to  hear  the  word  of 
God,  they  go  for  worse  purposes  than  ever  the  followers 
of  a  fair  can  justly  be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  We 
b^  that  we  may  be  rightly  understood  in  making  these 
observations.  We  cast  no  censure  on  public  worship, 
or  on  preachers  of  whatsoever  denomination;  for  it 
blatters  litUe,  if  the  pure  heart  and  honest  tongue  unfold 
itself  to  heaven^  whcmer  it  be  in  the  forms  prescribed 
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by  our  mother  church,  or  by  any  other  believers  in  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  We  do  not  deny  the  good  that 
the  dissemination  of  religious  instruction  and  the  in- 
crease of  chapels  has  effected  ;  but  we  lament  the  folly 
of  parents  who,  content  that  their  children  should  go  to 
church,  never  think  proper  to  enquire  what  they  do 
there.  These  observations  have  been  wrung  from  us  by 
the  fact,  that  in  innumerable  cases  of  affiliation  the  parties 
have  affirmed  their  first  meetings  to  have  taken  place  at 
chapel;  this  was  the  case  in  the  following  instance, 
which  commenced  in  a  mockery  of  religion,  proceeded 
in  crime,  and  ended  in  bloodshed. 

The  details  of  the  trial  are  peculiarly  brief. 

Robert  Turner  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  Margaret  Appleby,  by  administering  poison  to  her. — 
Pleaded  "Not  Guilty." 

Witnesses  were  called,  who  proved  that  the  deceased 
had  affiliated  a  child  on  the  prisoner ;  and  that  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1814,  she  was  proceeding  to  the 
magistrates  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  seizure  of  the 

Erisoner.  He  met  her,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
er  not  to  go  to  the  bench :  or  if  she  went,  to  unsay 
all  she  had  sworn:  she  refused.  He  left  her  in  the 
streets,  whilst  he  went  to  the  bar  of  a  public-house,  and 
brought  her  some  warm  rum  and  water.  Immediately 
after  taking  which  she  was  seized  with  violent  vomiling. 
A  Surgeon  proved  the  illness  of  deceased,  who  expir^ 
on  the  13th  of  February.  Believed  she  had  taken  poison, 
and  treated  her  case  as  such.  She  vomited  contmually 
until  she  died.  Opened  her  body,  but  found  no  poison 
in  the  stomach. 

Prisoner  absconded  on  the  5th,  and  was  afterwards 
found  concealed  in  a  cupboard  at  South  Shields. 

The  Prisoner  denied  his  guilt.  Said  he  had  first 
/alien  in  with  the  deceased  at  chapel.  An  intimacy  was 
the  consequence ;  she  became  pregnant ;  did  not  know 
that  it  was  by  him;  never  gave  her  any  thing  to 
hurt  her. 

No  witnesses  were  called  to  character ;  and  a  verdict 
of  **  Guilty*'  was  instantly  returned,. 
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He  was  executed  on  the  Slsl  of  March,  and  declared 
his  innocence  to  the  last.  His  conduct  in  prison  had 
been  very  indecorous,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
attempted  resistance  at  last ;  but  he  was  tranquil  on  the 
scaffold,  and  actually  placed  his  head  within  the  noose 
himself. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

It  was  suggested  and  believed  that  Turner  gave  the 
potion  to  the  deceased  to  cause  abortion,  thinking  thereby 
to  evade  the  infliction  of  the  affiliation  dues.  The 
administering  medicine  for  such  a  purpose,  at  such  a 
time,  however,  would  have  subjected  him  to  the  same 
punishment.  The  want  of  good  medical  testimony  is 
evident  in  this  case;  and  very  little  pains  appears  to 
bave  been  taken  on  the  subject.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  submitted  to  no  test,  and  the  evidence 
^ven  by  the  surgeon  was  altogether  loose  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

That  Turner  was  unfit  to  live,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
&Uow ;  but  we  fear  he  was  far  more  unfit  to  die.  In 
cases  like  this,  where  a  doubt  may  fairly  be  entertained 
whether  murder  was  the  intent,  it  is  shocking  to 
strain  the  absurd  enactment  of  executing  the  criminal  in 
It  few  hours  after  sentence.  In  what  a  dreadfully  un- 
prepared state  was  this  wretched  man  hurried  into 
^mity.  Surely  the  ends  of  justice  would  have  been  as 
Well  fulfilled,  and  the  ends  of  religion  far  better  served, 
by  prolonging  his  existence  for  a  few  days :  in  that  time 
he  might  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  awful 
situation;  as  it  was,  he  died  execrating  his  judge, 
^^rsing  the  cause  of  his  crime,  and  blaspheming  his 
Maker. 
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MURDER. 
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JOHN    ROBINSON. 


First  lure  to  crime,  and  then  betray  to  8hame» 
What  fiend  can  boast  a  blacker  deadlier  fame  } 
SfHluce  the  vii^n — Cleave  her  Rcom'd,  revil'd. 
Murder  the  mother,  and  destroy  the  child ! 

John  ROBINSON  was  bom  in  the  year  1774,  and 

succeeded  his  father  in  the  possession  of  a  farm  called 
Longstone,  in  Mickleby.  He  received  a  common  educa- 
tion, and  when  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  married. 
He  had  been  some  years  in  the  united  state,  and  lived  in 
apparent  domestic  happiness,  when  he  hired  one  Su- 
sannah Wilson  as  his  servant.  She,  it  appeared,  inspired 
him  with  a  passion  which  he  sought  to  gratify :  she 
yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  her  pregnancy  was  the  result. 
She  quitted  her  service  in  consequence,  and  on  the 
last  morning  she  was  ever  seen  alive,  (i.  e.  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1807,;  she  went  to  meet  Robinson,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  give  her  a  bushel  of  wheat.  She  went  to  meet 
him,  as  we  have  stated,  but  never  returned.  Suspicion 
was  excited  more  especially  as  she  had  prophetically  said 
at  starting,  **  A  fear  has  come  over  me,  and  if  aught  ill 
happens  me,  look  to  nobody  but  Robinson."  Con- 
tinual search  was  made  for  the  body,  and  it  was  at  length 
dug  up  from  a  part  of  his  farm,  beneath  a  place  where 
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JRobinson  had  at  that  period  made  a  sledge  road,  which 
first  directed  attention  to  the  spot — so  surely  does  villiany 
point  the  road  to  its  own  detection. 

The  body  was  exhumed  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  it 

is  believed  had  been  thirty  nine  days  buried,  and  was 

in  a  miraculous  state  of  preservation  :  the  foetus  of  a 

female  child,  nearly  at  full  growth,  was  extracted  from 

the  body. 

Robinson  was  committed  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and 
tried  in  the  July  following. 

Mr.  Justice  Chambre  presided  as  judge ;  and  to  the 
indictment  the  prisoner  pleaded  **  Not  guilty.'* 

Mr.  Raine  opened  the  case  and  called  the  following 
witnesses : — 

Elizabeth  Green  lived  at  Guisborough,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  deceased,  who  was  her  cousin,  and 
who  went  to  live  with  John  Robinson  some  time  before 
May  1806.  In  November  following  she  came  to  her 
house,  where  she  remained  until  the  16th  of  February, 
when  she  left  their  house  to  meet  the  prisoner.  The 
witness  was  proceeding  to  relate  some  conversation  which 
she  had  with  the  deceased,  but  the  court  interfered,  as  it 
could  not  be  received  as  evidence.  The  witness  then 
proceeded  to  state  that  her  cousin  never  returned ;  and 
that  no  intelligence  or  information  respecting  her  was 
received  until  about  six  weeks  after,  when  she  saw  the 
dead  body  at  Mickleby,  on  the  28th  of  March.  On  her 
cross-examination,  she  said  that  as  soon  as  the  deceased 
was  missing,  suspicion  fell  on  the  prisoner,  as  being  the 
cause  of  it ;  which  she  accounted  tor,  by  stating  that  her 
cousin,  before  she  left  her  house  said,  **  If  any  harm 
came  to  her,  it  would  be  from  nobody  but  Robinson."" 

William  Terry  was  servant  to  the  prisoner  in 
February  last,  and  entered  his  service  about  eight  weeks 
before  Martinmas,  1806 ;  that  Susannah  Wilson,  the 
deceased,  was  then  living  with  the  prisoner  as  servant, 
and  that  she  left  his  service  in  about  six  weeks  after  he 
went,  on  account  of  her  being  with  child.  He  proceeded 
to  state,  that  on  the  16th  of  February,  his  master  came 
to  him  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  his  usual 
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working  dress,  and  said  he  was  going  to  Staiths,  a  dis*- 
tance  of  four  miles,  to  receive  some  money  which  waj 
owing  to  him,  and  that  he  should  not  return  until  iim.m 
next  day ;  witness  dissuaded  him  from  going,  the  nigb^ 
being  rainy.     This  witness  proceeded  to  state,  that  c^i 
the  21st  of    March,    a    week    before  the   body   w 
found,  his  master  told  him  to  cut  some  thorns,  while  Ik 
(the  prisoner)  made  a  sledge  road  (which  is  done  by 
moving  the  hedge,  and  filling  up  the  ditch  to  the  surfkce 
of  the  earth  with  sods  and  earth.)     The  witness  was  so 
situated  when  he  was  cutting  the  thorns  that  he  could 
not  see  the  prisoner,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a  rising' 
ground  :  this  spot  was  fixed  on  by  his  master.     When 
his  master  had  finished  the  road,  he  called  to  the  witness, 
and  said  he  had  thorns  enough  cut ;  and  desired  him  to 
come  and  look  at  his  job.     Witness  went,  and  his  master 
asked  him  if  it  was  not  a  good  job  ?  to  this  he  made  no 
answer.  --The  witness  was  here  asked  if  he  thought  this 
road  was  necessary  or  useful  ?    to  which  he  answered, 
that  in  his  opinion  it  was  of  no  use  at  all.     The  witness 
proceeded  to  state,  that  his  master  made  a  short  channel, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  undermining  the  road.     After 
the  road  was  finished,  they  brought  the  thorns  on  a  sledge 
over  the  road  which  had  been  just  made ;  and  which,  of 
course,  left  the  marks  of  the  sledge  on  the  road.    Wit- 
ness was  asked  whether  he  had  assisted  in  making  the 
road  ?     He  replied  he  had  not.     This  witness  proceeded 
to  state,  that  on  the  27th  of  March,  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  found ;  he  was  from  home  that  day,  and  when 
he  returned  in  the  evening  his  master  said  to  him,  tbey 
have  found  the  girl  where  we  made  the  road.     Witness 
said  he  had  never  made  a  road  since  he  entered  his  ser- 
vice.    To   this  the  prisoner  made  no  reply.     Witness 
went  next  day  to  Mickleby,  and  there  heard  that  it  vis 
reported  that  he  had  assisted  his  master  in  making  the 
road.    When  witness  returned  home,  he  asked  his  master 
why  he  had  said  that  he  had  helped  him  to  make  the 
road  ?     His  master  replied,  "  You  must  say  so,  or  they 
will  say  I  have  murdered  the  girl."     Witness  made  no 
reply  to  this  observation.     A  letter  was  shewn  to  Ae 
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witness,  which  he  said  was  giveu  to  him  by  his  master's 
wife  on  Monday  last ;  and  he  believed  the  writing  was 
bis  master's.  The  letter  was  then  read.  It  began  with 
lequesting  the  witness  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  pri- 
MHier,  and  suggested  to  him  various  circumstances  which 
lie  was  to  swear  to,  particularly  that  he,  the  prisoner, 
iiad  advised  with  the  wituess  about  the  making  of  the 
road ;  that  he  had  called  to  him  when  it  was  half  done, 
and  that  they  had  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  very 
useful ;  that  ^ey  carried  two  waggon  loads  of  whins  over 
the  road ;  that  there  was  a  hole  which  it  was  very  useful 
to  cover  over  with  whins  ;  and  that  many  people  might 
have  gone  that  way,  and  have  seen  nothing.  The  letter 
concluded  with  bidding  the  witness  to  recolle(;t  what  he 
had  sworn  before  the  magistrates,  and  also  contained  the 
Cdlowing  remarkable  expression  : — "If  you  can  get  me 
over  the  road  making,  I  have  nothing  to  fear." 

William  Terry,  the  same  witness,  denied  every 
point  he  was  instructed  in  this  letter  to  assert.  His 
master  never  consulted  him  about  the  road,  nor  did  he 
ever  say  it  was  useful,  or  come  to  his  master  when  it  was 
balf  finished  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  waggon  load  of 
ivhins  carried  over  this  road  ;  nor  was  it  ever  used,  except 
or  the  purpose  of  conveying  two  small  sledge  loads  of 
boms  over,  which  he  could  easily  have  thrown  over  the 
>eck ;  nor  did  he  know  any  thing  of  any  hole  that  it  was 
iseful  to  have  covered  witli  whins.  Witness  thought 
ftis  masters  rent  day  was  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
I6tli  inst. 

William  Pearson  said  that  he  lived  at  Staiths ; 
and  that  the  prisoner  came  to  his  house  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  I6th  inst.,  and  remained  there 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Witness  said  to  the 

Cisoner,  "  If  my  wife  had  not  got  her  bed,  you  would 
ve  been  too  late."  The  father  of  the  preceding  wit- 
ness said,  the  prisoner  slept  all  night  at  his  house. 
Both  these  witnesses  stated,  that  the  prisoner  was  per- 
fectly sober :  they  could  not  speak  positively  as  to  the 
prisoner's  dress,  but  thought  he  had  a  great  coat  over 
lis  working  dress. 
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James  Redman  proved,  that  the  prisoner  was  at 
EUerby  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
Fe))ruary.  Ellerby  is  only  a  mile  from  the  prisoner's 
house,  on  the  road  to  Staiths.  The  next  morning  the 
witness  saw  Robinson,  who  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  witness,  that  he  was  at  Ellerby  at  nine  o'clock 
the  preceding  evening.  Witness  observing  that  the 
prisoner  looked  rather  disordered,  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  been  getting  drunk  ?  Witness  acknowledged  that 
he  had  had  a  good  drink  at  Pearson's,  (the  former 
witness.) 

William  Harrison,  a  mole  catcher,  stated,  that 
he  remembers  going  to  Robinson's  farm  on  the  17th 
inst.,  and  saw  Robinson  on  the  top  of  the  quarry,  with 
hedging  bill  and  mittens  in  his  hand.  Witness  was 
going  towards  the  prisoner ;  Robinson  said,  '*  Are  yoD 
among  your  traps  ?"  Witness  replied  he  was,  and  was 
coming  into  his  premises,  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
moles  below  the  quarry.  Prisoner  said  there  were  not; 
and  requested  him  to  set  all  his  traps  in  his  corn  fields; 
and  at  the  same  time  desired  him  to  assist  him  in  driving 
four  sheep  into  the  com  field,  with  which  request  be 
complied ;  but  said  the  sheep  returned  immediately  into 
their  former  situation.  On  his  cross-examination,  he 
admitted  that  that  was  the  most  proper  season  to  set 
mole  traps  among  the  corn. 

Mr.  Hall  Coverdale  lives  near  Mickleby;  was 
at  Staiths  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  February  :  the 
evening  was  rainy.  On  the  28th  of  March  (Good  Fri- 
day) witness,  accompanied  by  several  others,  searched 
for  the  body  of  the  deceased  among  the  peat  holes  of 
the  moor.  In  their  search,  they  entered  the  grounds  of 
the  prisoner,  when  their  attention  was  directed  to  a  new 
road,  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  made,  par- 
ticularly as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  use.  The 
body  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  party  thrusting  a 
stick  into  the  ground,  which  brought  up  part  of  a  woofien 
petticoat.  On  removing  the  earth  ancl  sods  the  body 
was  found,  rather  slightly  covered  with  whins ;  and  it 
was  the  witness's  opinion,  that  no  {lei'son  could  hare 
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made  this  road  without  discovering  the  body.  He  also 
described,  with  considerable  minuteness,  the  position  in 
which  the  body  lay :  it  was  deposited  in  a  cavity,  hol- 
lowed out  by  a  current  of  water,  about  a  yard  in  depth 
where  the  feet  lay,  and  three-fourths  of  a  yard  where  the 
head  lay.  The  soil  and  sod  which  lay  immediately  upon 
the  body,  appeared  exactly  similar  to  the  higher  part  of 
the  road  nearer  the  surface,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
laid  there  at  the  same  time.  This  witness  also  stated 
another  very  material  fact ;  that  the  marks  of  the  sledge 
were  visible  on  the  road,  and  on  that  part  of  it  which 
lay  immediately  over  the  body  when  they  began  to  open 
the  ground ;  which  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  body 
must  have  been  deposited  there  before  the  road  was 
made,  as  the  sledge  was  taken  over  it,  and  kept  the 
marks  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  The  road  was 
oomposed  of  sods  and  earth ;  no  stones  were  used.  The 
witness  assisted  in  removing  the  dead  body.  On  his 
cross-examination,  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  no  one 
could  have  formed  the  road  without  discovering  the 
body. 

Joseph  Haggart  &  Thomas  Petty  corroborated 
the  last  witness. 

Thomas  Petty  went  on  the  31st  of  March  to  measure 
some  part  of  the  prisoner's  farm,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  had  a  rope  coiled  round  his  arm.  The  prisoner, 
when  he  came  in,  seemed  agitated ;  and  his  wife  said  to 
him,  she  hoped  he  was  not  going  to  confess  what  he  had 
never  done;  that  prisoner  made  no  answer.  On  the 
same  night  the  witness  apprehended  him.  The  prisoner 
made  no  attempt  to  escape,  though  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  of  him.  On 
Thursday,  the  prisoner  being  in  his  custody,  he  was 
seated  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  prisoner's  wife  on 
the  other ;  when  the  wife  in  a  whisper  said,  '^  One  has 
been  here,  who  said  if  you  would  keep  your  own  counsel, 
ibey  could  not  hurt  you." 

Mr.  John  Fletcher,  a  surgeon  at  Guisborough, 
stated,  that  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  March,  he  examined 
the  body  of  Susannah  Wilson,  at  Mickleby;  that  he 
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found  the  skull  fractured  in  several  places,  one  of  which 
on  the  right  side  was  attended  with  a  considerable  de- 
pression upon  the  brain ;  this  he  believed  to  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  The  left  eye  was  completely 
removed  from  the  socket,  and  the  upper  and  lower  jaw 
fractured.  He  extracted  a  foetus^  or  female  child;  he 
believed  it  to  have  been  upwards  of  eight  months  growth. 
The  body  had  a  wound  on  the  iuner  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  about  three  inches  long  and  tfvo  deep ;  and  there 
were  various  bruises  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs. 
Thought  the  body  could  not  have  been  buried  more  Uian 
a  week.  The  cold  and  snow,  however,  might  have  pre- 
served it.  The  left  eye  was  removed  from  the  socKet, 
he  supposed  by  vermin  or  birds  of  prey. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoner  was  read,   bat  it 
threw  no  light  on  the  case,  and  he  made  no  defence. 

Elizabeth  Long  and  Mary  Forest  were  wit- 
nesses to  character. 

The  judge  summed  up ;  and  after  an  bourns  delibera- 
tion, a  verdict  of  "  Guilty"  was  returned. 

On  Robinson  being  asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  he  said, ''  Indeed  I 
am  not  guilty.  Almighty  God  knows  that  I  am  inno- 
cent. You  may,  indeed,  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul. 
The  real  murderer  will  be  brought  before  this  bar.  My 
servant  has  sworn  untruly  :  I  was  a  friend  to  him  when 
he  was  destitute,  and  he  has  taken  away  my  life.  I 
never  hurt  any  one,  and  was  always  reckoned  a  kind 
and  tender-hearted  man. 

The  judge  in  awful  terms  passed  sentence.     He  de- 
nied his  guilt  until  the  morning  of  execution,   whei 
he  confessed  and   gave  the  following  account  of  tfa 
transaction: — That  he  had  meditated  the  murder;  bi 
when   they  met,  he  relented.     She  sat  down   in   t! 
quarry,  lamenting  her  situation,  when  he  stole  behiJ 
her,  and  with  an  axe  which  he  had  brought  for  the  p' 
pose,  accomplished  her  death.      He  placed  her  be 
where  it  was  ultimately  found,  and  the  deep  snow  f 
fell  concealed  it ;    but  on  the  18th  of  March  a  tF 
commenced,  and  he  then  made  the  road  to  cover  it. 
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He  was  executed  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday,  the 
20th  of  July,  1807.  He  died  nnpitied  and  unattended; 
for  the  brutality  he  had  evinced  had  not  left  him  one 
friend. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

What  motive  (except  a  fear  of  the  expence)  Robinson 
could  have  had,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  The  fact  of  the 
girl's  pregnancy  was  notorious,  and  he  had  no  more  to 
fear  on  that  score.  His  case  is  one  of  the  many  which 
criminal  records  tell  us  have  occurred,  but  for  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  account.  He  accomplished  a  double 
murder,  under  circumstances  of  unparalelled  atrocity : 
he  forfeited  his  life  in  this  world ;  and  if  he  was  indeed 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  must  have  been  almost 
hopeless  of  mercy  in  a  world  to  come.  He  first  lured 
his  victim  to  guilt,  then  cast  her  forth  to  shame ;  per- 
suaded her  to  meet  him  under  a  promise  of  a  gift ;  and 
whilst  pretending  to  caress,  assassinated  her.  No  demon 
could  exceed  the  guilt  of  such  a  deed — rendered  more 
iiendlike  by  its  pedidy,  and  more  atrocious  by  its  need- 
less barbarity. 


3  H 


LUDDITES.— RIOTS,  &c.  &c. 


BURGLARY. 


JOHN  SWALLOW,  JOHN  BATLEY,  JOSEPH  FISH&  B, 

AND  JOHN  LUMB. 


Wliy  do  you  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

Shakcbpka: 

Why  at  thiK  deafl  and  perilous  hour  are  met 
These  ha^rgard  aud  these  darkcuM  visages  } 
What  <In'ad  intent  is  luw'rinij:  in  their  eyes  ? 
l^hi-y  mutter,  but  they  tell  not  their  designs  ; 
This  silence  sj)caks  against  them. 

xdlBERNIA  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  civil  discor^^^' 

indecil  one  of  her  historians  affirms,  that  it  obtained  'M  ^ 
name  of  InE-land  from  the  continual  state  of  riot,  i^^> 
and  confusion  it  was  involved  in.  Where  ignoran^^ 
exists,  brutiility  and  violence  will  have  sway ;  and  i^ 
the  wilds  of  Ireland,  and  in  parts  of  England  and  ^^ 
Scotland,  our  fellow-creatures,  from  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  of  social  intercourse,  are  levelled  to  the  conditio^ 
of  brutes. 

Some  portions  of  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  LaD- 
cashire,  have  been  marked  by  the  most  brutal  atrocitief 
that  the  records  of  crime  can  furnish ;  and  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  benigfhted  ignorance  of  the  wretched 
criminals.  Education  does  not  perhaps  do  much  to- 
wards mending  the  heart;    but  it  corrects  the  taste. 
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A  murderer,  though  educated,  would  still  be  a  murder- 
er ;    but  his  crime  would  assuredly  be  unattended  with 
superfluous  cruelty  :  educated  creatures  never  commit 
motiveless  enormities  ;   ignorant  persons  continually  do. 
Eugene  Aran  (a  profound  scholar)  deprived  a  fellow- 
ereature  of  life,  and  for  a  paltry  gain ;  but  he  used  no 
more  violence  than  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose 
i3:iaile  necessary  ;  whereas,  in  nearly  all  instances  wnere 
low  persons  are  tempted  to  crime,  they  enhance  their 
offences  by  superfluous  inhumanity.      Those  who  are 
a^cquainted  with  the  criminal  history  of  Lancashire,  will 
&l]ow  that  the  nature  of  many  of  the  offences  and  offend- 
ers closely  approximates  to  the  details  of  savage  life ; 
SLnd  in  cases  of  riots,  the  triumphing  over  their  victims 
resembles  the  exultations  of  wild   Indians  over  some 
captive  at  the  stake.     Indeed,  (and  we  say  it  advisetlly,) 
some  of  the  natives  of  the  populous  counties  may  be 
termed  the  Caffreesoi  Great  Britain.    Where  the  blame 
and  the  sin  of  their  ignorance  and  brutality  should  rest, 
^ve  may  not  here  pause  to  say ;  but  there  is  a  time  to 
come  when  those  who  should  have  taught,  and  did  not; 
those  who  let  the  human  mind  run  to  seed  when  it 
should  have  been  sown  with  knowledge,  will  have  to 
^^Jiswer  for  the  crimes  of  neglected  children,  who  become, 
'V'om  that  neglect,  dissolute  men  and  .abandoned  women. 
The  trials  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  render  an 
Account,  agitated  tiie  country  at  large,  and  produced  a 
^nsation   in  Yorkshire   that  will  never  be  forgotten, 
before  entering  upon  the  cases  themselves,  we  must  give 
*^  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  the  acts  of 
Outrage   that  gave   rise  to   the   terms  Luddism  and 

I4UDDITES. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1811,  disputes  arose  be- 
Ween  the  masters  and  journeymen  employed  in  the 
trade  of  weaving  stockings  and  lace,  which  is  carried  on 
Ui  the  south  western  part  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
macent  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire;  and 
>vithout  entering  into  the  particulai's  of  those  disputes, 
which  would  be  beside  the  present  design,  suffice  it  tu 
state,  that  in  tlie  month  of  November,  1811,  the  dis- 
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contents  had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  a  mob,  con- 
sisting of  several  hundred  persons,  assembled  at  Sutton 
in  AsHFiELD,  in  open  day,  and  broke  the  stocking 
and  lace  frames  of  various  obnoxious  manufacturers. 
Before  this  mob  was  separated,  some  of  the  ringleaders 
were  taken  into  custody  by  a  party  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
and  were  afterwards  committed  by  the  magistrates  to 
Nottingham  jail. 

The  frames  used  in  this  manufacture  are  of  a  very 
delicate  texture,  and  rendered  useless  by  a  single  blow 
from  a  heavy  instrument.  The  malecontents  knew  this ; 
and  grown  cautious  by  experience,  they  seldom,  from 
this  time,  carried  on  the  work  of  destruction  openly,  or 
in  large  bodies,  but  watched  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
their  purpose  individually,  or  in  small  paities,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  in  spots  where  the  machinery 
was  least  protected.  This  purpose  was  aided  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nottingham  :  the  frames,  which  are  of 
considerable  value,  commonly  belong  not  to  the  persons 
by  whom  they  are  worked,  but  either  to  the  master 
manufacturers,  or  to  individuals  unconnected  with  the 
trade,  who  let  tlieni  to  the  artizans  at  a  weekly  rent ; 
and  thus  the  frames  are  scattered  in  detached  houses 
about  the  country,  and  are  usually  in  the  custody  of 
persons  who  have  no  interest  in  protecting  them  from 
violence. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  which  was  the 
focus  of  turbulence,  the  malecontents  organized  them- 
selves into  regular  bodies,  and  held  nocturnal  meetings, 
at  which  their  future  plans  were  arranged  ;  and  probably 
with  the  view  of  inspiring  their  adherents  with  confi- 
dence, they  gave  out,  that  they  were  imder  the  command 
of  one  leader,  whom  they  designated  by  the  fictitious 
name  of  Ned  Ludd,  or  General  Ludd;  calling 
themselves  Ludds,  Ludders,  or  Luddites.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was,  in  truth,  any  one 
leader.  In  each  district,  where  the  disaffection  pre- 
vailed, the  most  aspiring  man  assumed  the  local  su- 
periority, and  became  the  General  Ludd  of  his  own 
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district.  These  petty  tyrants,  doubtless,  took  their  tone 
from  the  feeling  of  lawless  liberty,  and  which  was 
strongest  at  the  centre  of  the  operations,  but  not  (so  far 
as  has  been  traced)  from  any  individual.  Under  this 
system,  the  Luddites,  in  the  winter  months,  destroyed  a 
very  considerable  number  of  stocking  and  lace  frames, 
and  infused  such  a  terror  into  the  owners  of  all,  as  to 
drive  them  to  the  precaution  of  removing*  them  from  the 
villages  and  lone  houses,  and  placing  them  for  security 
in  warehouses,  where  they  could  be  protected  from  in- 
jury. The  evils  which  the  misguided  journeymen  pro- 
posed to  remedy  by  their  measures  were,  of  necessity, 
much  aggravate  by  throwing  a  greater  number  of  hands 
out  of  work. 

Although  detection  was  difficult  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  offences  were  committed,  yet  it  did  in  some 
instances  take  place ;  and  in  the  calen(hir  of  prisoners 
for  trial  at  the  Nottingham  Spring  Assizes,  there  were 
eighteen  committed  for  offences  connected  with  tlie  ex- 
isting disturbances  in  that  county.     As  the  intimidation 
of  the  master  manufacturers  and  owners  of  frames  was 
found  to  render  them  extremely  averse  to  prosecution ; 
and  it  was  therefore  little  likely  that  any  prosecution 
Hrould,  in  their  hands,  be  carried  on  with  effect ;  it  was 
deemed  by  the  government  to  ]ye  absolutely  necessary 
A>r  the  public  good,  that  the  course  of  justice  should  be 
0|)ened,  by  taking  the  indictments  out  of  the  hands 
^f  the  nominal  prosecutors ;  and  accordingly  the  whole 
^^f  the  causes  were  conducted  by  the  counsel  for  the 
^rown.      It   must   be    admitted    that  great  lenity  was 
^liown   in   these  prosecutions  :*  none  of  the  prisonei's 
'Were  capitally  convicted ;   and   in  many  of  the   cases 
"Where  they  were  found  guilty  of  felonies  within   the 
^uefit  of  clergy,  the  punishment  awarded  fell  far  short 
of  that  which  the  law  would  have  authorized.     How 
far  this  lenity  was  misplaced,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

*  The  nature  of  this  Work  procluflcs  our  inlroduction  of  these  trials,  whirh  wrrc; 
fi«qght  with  interest;  hut  it  in  surprising,  that  afltT  the  cliscloKurt's  made  in  thcw: 
mrmi  tonne  principle  of  protection  was  not  thought  of  to  prevent  the  disastrous 
cuenmstftnces  that  ensued. 
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Whether  the  Luddites  were  encouraged  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  punishments  which  their  confederates  received 
at  Nottingham,  or  by  doctrines  which  were  broached 
about  the  same  period,  casting  doubts  on  the  moral  guilt 
of  destroying  machinery,  or   from   any  other  causes; 
certain  it  is,   that  immediately  after  tlie   Nottingham 
Assizes  in  March   1812,  a  spirit  of  discontent,  which 
had  for  some  weeks  been  bi-ooding  in  otlier  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  north  of  England,  was  ripened  into  acts 
of  open  outrage  ;  and  we  find  that  the  south  western 
PART  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  in  which  the  principsd  manufacto- 
ries of  woollen  and  cotton  are  established,  immediately 
caught  the  ftame  of  Luddism :  not  only  did  the  disaf- 
fected assume  the   appellation  of  the  same  supposed 
leader,  but  they  followed  the  example  of  their  Notting- 
hamshire brethren,  in  holding  nocturnal  meetings,  di- 
viding themselves  into   societies  which   communicated 
with  each  other  by  delegates,  exacting  a  tribute  from 
all  manufacturers  iu  the  same  trade  within  their  district, 
recjuiring  obedience  from  their  adherents  in  any  scheme 
which  should  be  resolved  upon  by  their  self-constituted 
rulers ;  and,  above  all,  ensuring  that  obedience  by  the 
administration  of  an  oath,^  binding  the  party  sworn  to 
keep  secret  their  designs,   and  to  punish,  even  with 
death,  any  one  who  should  betray  their  counsels.     After 
securing,  as  tliey  vainly  imagined,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  partizans  by  means  of  these  illegal  oaths,  they 
1>roceeded  to  the  execution  of  those  purposes  which  they 
lad  primarily  in  view,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the 
improved  machinery,  whicli  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  \  but  which  these  de- 
luded men,  in  tlieir  folly,  imagined  to  be  prejudicial  to 
their  interests.     This  idea  is  proved  to  have  been  carried 
from  Nottinghamshire  into  Yorkshire ;  but  in  tlie  latter 
county,  and  in  Lancashire,  the  principle  was  acted  upoa 
to  a  greater  degree,   and  with   much  greater  boldness 
than  it  had  been  among  the  stocking  manufacturers. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  page  198  for  a  ca^  of  odmiiauteriug  oaths,  in  which 
tiic  turpitude  of  sudi  a  procoeding,  and  its  imnifchment,  it  peculiarly  enfiHrecd. 
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Two  greater  outrages  were  never  witnessed  in  a  civilized 
country,  than  the  attack  made  on  the  1 1th  of  April  npon 
the  mill  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  (which  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  succeeding  trials^)  and  the  burning  of  Messrs. 
Wroe  &  Duncuft's  manufactory,  at  West  Houghton, 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  for  which 
several  persons  were  executed  at  Lancaster. 

About  this  period  there  were  riots  at  Sheffield,  Man- 
chester, Macclesfield,  and  other  places.  Persons  were 
plundered  of  provisions,  and  dealers  forced  to  sell  them 
below  market  prices. 

The  jails  ot  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were  crowded 
with  prisoners ;  and  such  was  the  ferment  excited,  that 
a  special  commission  was  issued  for  both  these  counties ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May,  at  Lancaster,  and  on  the  25th 
at  Chester,  trials  were  commenced,  which  ended  in  a 
number  of  convictions ;  in  pursuance  of  which  eight  men 
were  executed  at  Lancaster,  and  two  at  Chester. 

The  outrages  in  Yorkshire  attracted  attention,  but 
discovery  was  found  most  difficult ;  and  it  was  not  until 
July  1812,  that  any  clue  was  obtained  of  the  various 
offenders.  From  that  time  commitments  were  rapidly 
made ;  and  on  a  repi'esentation  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
a  special  commission  was  granted. 

Baron  Thompson  and  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc 
op^ed  the  commission  at  die  castle  of  York, 

ON  THE  SECOND   OF  JANUARY,   1813. 

GRAND  JURY. 

Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Harewtwd,) 

Foreman. 

Hon.  William  Gordon.  ij  Thomas  Norcliff,  Esq. 

SirBellingham  Reginald  Graham,  ■;  John  Bell,  Esq. 
Bart.  I  ~  .  -   ^ 

^  Henry  Car  Ibbetson,  Bart. 
^MarkMastermanSykes,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Lister  Kayc,  Bart 
Bobert  Frankiand,  Esq. 
'ohi  Robinson  Faulis,  Esq. 
James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley, 

Esq. 
Thomas  Davison  Bland,  Esq. 
Joseph  Raddifte,  Esq. 


Ralph  Creyke,  Esq. 
I  Hall  Plumer,  Es(i. 

Thomas  Duncombc,  Esq. 

John  York,  Esq. 

Richard  Bcthell,  Esci. 

Richard  Stainforth,  Esq. 
j  Robert  Harvey,  Esq. 

John  Wilmer  Field,  Esq. 

Henry  Willoughby,  Esq.  and 

Richard  York,  Esq. 
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These  were  the  gentlemen  assembled  upon  an  arduous 
and  dangerous  duty  ;  for  threats  were  held  out,  that  if 
the  bills  against  the  Luddites  were  not  ignored,  the  jury 
who  sent  the  prisoners  for  trial,  should  never  live  to  hear 
of  their  condemnation  ! 

Mr.  Baron  Thompson  delivered  a  luminous  charge ; 
and  a  true  bill  was  found  against  Swallow,  Batley,  and 
others. 

The  prisoners,  in  the  first  Indictment,  were  all  men  o£" 
bad  character.  John  Swallow  was  a  coal-miner,  at 
Briestwistle  :  he  first  entered  upon  existence,  (we  can- 
not say  saw  the  light,)  in  a  pit — was  bred  there,  ami 
knew  little  of  life  but  the  physical  wants  that  nature  en- 
gendered.    He  had  no  mind,  and  was  of  brutal  habits. 

John  Batley  was  a  cloth-maker,  and  his  residence 
was  Thomhill  Edge.  He  had  been  educated  at  the 
loom,  and  was  one  of  the  lowest  onler  of  weavers,  with 
all  the  evil  propensities  that  marked  that  order  of  persons 
some  twenty  years  since. 

Fisher,  Avho  lived  at  Briestwistle,)  and  Lumb,  (of 
Thornhill  Edge,)  were  coal-miners;  and  in  our  brief 
description  of  Swallow,  we  have  said  all  that  can  be 
stated  respecting  these  two  men. 

These  men,  it  will  be  perceived,  made  Luddism  and 
the  complaints  of  the  anti-machinists  a  pretext  for  their 
crimes ;  for  with  the  exception  of  Batley,  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  these  supposed  and  allied  grievances ; 
for  they  were  colliers,  and  were  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  use  of  machinery.  They  have  not,  therefore,  the 
excuse  of  being  misguided  men;  but  were  idle  mis- 
creants, who,  being  too  lazy  to  work,  were  vicious  enough 
to  plunder ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  would  (had  occasion 
called)  been  brutal  enough  to  murder  their  victims. 

They  were  put  upon  their  trial  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
of  January.  A  little  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  were  brought  into  the  dock  and  arraigned  on  an 
Indictment  for  burglariously  breaking  into  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Samuel  Moxon,  at  Whitley  Upper,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  1813,  and  stealing  sundry  articles,  the  property 
of  William  Moxon.— Plea,  "Not  Guilty." 
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The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Rioharbsox. 

Mr.  Park,  (now  judge  Park,)  addressed  the  judges 
and  jury  as  follows : — 

''  May  it  please  your  lordships  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury — ^The  Indictment,  which  has  b^n  fully  stated  to 
you,  is  a  common  Indictment  for  the  crime  of  burglary. 
From  that  circumstance  alone,  therefore,  there  would 
appear  nothing  unusual  in  our  present  assembly ;  but 
from  the  number  of  persons  here  met  together,  and  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  bui'glary  has  been 
committed,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  can  be  tried  as 
a  common  case  of  that  sort. 

''  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  aware  that  all  of  you  (and 
probably  the  contrary  is  the  case)  were  here  yesterday,^ 
to  know  upon  what  ground  it  was  that  you  have  beea 
called  together  at  so  unusual  a  period  of  the  year. 
Though  I  believe  that  every  one  of  you,  (as  I  have 
collected  it  from  the  panel  from  which  you  nave  been 
called,)  live  at  a  distance  from  the  place  in  question,  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  any  man,  from  the  most  remote 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  can  be  otherwise  than  apprized 
of  the  dreadful  disturbances  that  have  been  taking  place 
in  one  district  of  this  county  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  amounting  almost  to  a  state  of  actual  rebellion ; 
and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  are  charged  as  being  a  part 
of  the  gang  implicated  in  those  disturbances. 

''  €^ntlemen,  it  has  been  thought  wise  by  those  who 
administer  his  Majesty's  government,  to  send  down  a 
commission  to  try  the  persons  charged  with  these  offences ; 
and  in  so  doing  they  have  acted  most  wisely  for  the 
pnblic  interests,  most  humanely  towards  those  who  may 
oe  innocent  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  are  charged, 
and  most  justly  towards  those  who  have  been  the  objects 
of  these  attacks ;  for  it  is  fit  they  should  be  satisfied 
that  themselves,  their  houses,  and  their  property,  will 
he  protected  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  every  well-regulated  government,  that 
those  who  either  commit,  or  meditate  to  commit,  great 

*  0«re  the  leartied  gratlenMo  alluded  to  tiw  charge  of  the  judge  to  the  grand 
jarj  on  the  openiDg  of  the  CoinmiMion. 

3  I 
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and  heinous  offences,  should  be  soon  convinced  that  the 
arm  of  the  law  is  able  to  quell  such  disturbances  ^  and 
restore  peace  to  those  who  have  been  so  g^evously 
offended,  as  many  of  these  prosecutors  have  been.  And 
it  is  of  great  importance,  in  a  lenient  point  of  view,  to 
those  charged  with  offences,  that  if  the  crimes  with 
which  they  are  charged,  cannot  be  brought  fully  home 
to  them ;  and  therefore,  in  point  of  law,  they  are  not 
guilty,  although  they  should  happen  to  be  morally  fixity 
of  the  offences  with  which  they  are  charged,  they  should 
not  be  kept  from  earning  (which  I  hope  those  who  may 
be  sent  forth  from  hence  by  verdicts  or  by  any  lenity  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  will  go  forth  to  earn)  an  honest  live- 
lihood.— Those  are  the  grounds  on  which  their  lordships 
have  been  troubled  to  come  fi'om  London,  and  this  g^reat 
county  has  been  assembled  at  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
'^  Having  stated  this,  I  will  proceea  to  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case  before  you,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  no  motives  upon  earth  but  an  anxious 
desire  to  do  justice  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  that 
oath  which  has  just  been  administered  to  you,  virill  lead 
you  either  to  convict  or  acquit  any  of  the  persons  who 
may  be  brought  before  you.  It  is  the  g^reatest  con- 
solation to  every  man  who  loves  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  that  tliere  is  such  a  tribunal  as  this ;  for  being 
all  sworn  under  a  sanction  which  you  all  feel,  no  indig- 
nation at  the  conduct  of  individuals  will  lead  you  to 
depart  from  the  straight  rule  of  law  on  the  one  hand ; 
nor  will  any  base  or  cowardly  fear  on  the  other,  prevent 
you  from  doing  that  justice  to  your  country  which  the 
necessity  of  the  case  may  demand  from  you.  For  it 
will  ever  be  remembered,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  one 
of  the  wisest  men  who  ever  sat  in  a  court  of  justice, 
that  at  the  same  time  that  every  pity  is  due  to  persons  in  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  the  pnsoners,.or  to  persons 
whom  wicked  and  crafty  men  lead  into  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  also  a  very  great  pity  due  to  the  country, 
and  to  all  who  arc  so  disturbed  in  tne  peaceful  and  quiet 

f>ossession  of  their  premises^  their  property,  and  their 
ives. 
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"  Gentlemen,  the  four  prisoners  at  the  bar  were  con- 
cerned, as  I  stated,  and  you  will  always  understand  that 
I  say  this  as  a  previous  caution,  that  where  I  state  facts 
positively  as  I  shall  do,  I  am  not  alleging  that  they  will 
be  proved  exactly  as  I  state  them  to  you ;  you  will  at- 
tend to  the  evidence  and  not  to  my  statement  of  it ;  and 
my  only  reason  for  a  minute  statement  is  to  draw 
your  attention  better  to  the  evidence  when  it  is  laid  be- 
fore you  by  the  witnesses.  The  four  prisoners  at  the  bar 
stand  charged  with  having,  with  some  others,  gone  to 
the  house  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Moxon,  on  the 
nieht  of  the  3rd  day  of  July,  in  the  last  year,  and  com- 
mitted the  burglary  in  question.  The  circumstances  were 
Aese :  —without  applying  them,  at  present,  to  any  of  the 
individuals  now  present,  four  or  five  persons  (which  I  be- 
lieve the  prosecutor,  whose  house  was  attacked,  magni- 
fied by  his  fears  into  a  large  number  of  seven  or  eight, 
though  but  only  two  or  three  entered  his  house)  called 
for  admittance  very  vociferously,  and  fired  against  his 
house.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  will  to  yours, 
sentlemen,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  present  trial,  but 
if  you  should  sit  as  the  jury  on  any  other,  it  will  appear 
to  be  the  constant  course,  that  when  houses  are  assailed, 
they  begin  (quite  unusually  from  other  cases  of  bur- 
glary) by  intimidation,  by  firing  off  arms  as  they  ap- 
proach the  house,  to  convey  terror  and  dismay  to  those 
who  are  within  ;  and  it  will  appear  quite  astonishing 
what  a  degree  of  terror  this  occasioned  in  the  minds  of 
die  persons  attacked.  There  was  used  a  great  degree  of 
ferce,  and  threats,  and  every  sort  of  intimidation,  till 
Ifoxon,  the  prosecutor,  opened  his  door. 

**  Samuel  Moxon,  who  is  the  prosecutor,  is  an  aged 
person :  he  has  a  son  living  with  him  in  the  house,  of 
the  name  of  William  Moxon.  William  Moxon  is  a 
married  man,  and  has  a  family  of  children  ;  and  there 
are  living  in  his  house  also  an  apprentice  and  a  journey- 
man. Samuel  Moxon  is  not  nere;  through  age  and 
infirmity  he  is  totally  unfit  to  be  brought  hither,  and  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  fact,  except  what  his  son  will  fully 
prove.     When  the  house  was  opened,  a  person  rushed 
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in,  covered  with  a  smock  frock,  or  soiae  white  gannefit 
put  over  bis  clothes;  he  seized  William  Moxon,  and  in- 
4Hsted  on  his  delivering  his  arms,  which  is  always  the 
first  demand  made  by  those  who  commit  these  offences, 
under  the  name  of  Luddites.  Moxon  answered, ''  We 
have  no  arms/' ''  Why  then,"  says  the  man,  '*  You  havf 
some  money."  Upon  which,  Moxon  delivered  two  J^l 
bank  of  England  notes,  which  he  had  about  him.  He 
was  told  he  should  be  fired  at  if  he  did  not  give  them, 
and  some  one  of  the  prisoners  said,  ^'  O  stand  out  of  the 
way ;  I  will  fire  at  him."  However,  no  firing  took 
place  to  ii\jure  him  personally.  They  then  went  into  the 
eellar  of  the  house,  took  out  a  good  deal  of  property, 
hung  beef,  tongues,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  lbs.  ot  butter, 
and  a  quantity  of  linen,  which  was  hanging  on  what  is 
called  a  winter-hedge  (which  I  understand  is  something 
similar  to  a  clothes  horse)  and  yon  will  find  the  goods 
were  afterwards  divided  among  some  of  the  prisoners. 

**  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  body  of  the  crime ;  this  is 
the  crime  itself.  Now,  the  question  is,  how  do  I  fix  this 
crime  on  the  prisoners  ?  On  that  subject  (unless  my 
instructions  totally  deceive  me)  I  never  saw  a  dearer 
case.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  call  before  you  a  perscoi 
who  is  an  accomplice  (I  state  that  to  you  on  tiie  out-set) 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Earl  Parkin. 

*'  The  law,  on  the  subject  of  accomplices,  I  state  to  yoa 
now,  gentlemen;  subject  of  course  to  his  lordship's 
opinion,  and  that  of  his  learned  brother,  knowing 
that  I  shall  be  set  right  if  I  should  inadvertently 
state  it  wrongly ;  but  it  shall  be  my  earnest  wish  never 
to  misstate  any  principle  of  law.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  will  not  endeavour  to  mislead  you.  An  accom- 
plice is,  of  course,  a  person  involved  in  simUar  guilt  with 
the  prisoners;  he  was  along  vrith  them,  otherwise  he 
coula  not  relate  the  circumstances.  But  the  law  of 
England  has  said,  and  has  said  vrisely,  that,  insomuch 
as  the  most  enormous  crimes  would  go  unpunished  if 
accomplices  were  not  examined,  they  are  competent 
witnesses,  and  are  witnesses  who  may  be  examined  be- 
fore any  other  corroborative  facts  are  given  in  evidence : 
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they  are  witnesses  upon  the  credit  of  whose  testimony  a 
jury  are  to  pass  their  judgment,  whether  they  are  speak- 
ing the  trutD  :  in  that  respect  they  stand  in  the  situation 
of  other  witnesses ;  but,  insomuch  as  they  come  into 
court  themselves  implicated  in  the  same  offence,  juries 
will  look  at  their  evidence  with  a  greater  degree  of 
scruplousness.  In  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  this 
country  has  been  placed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  attain 
the  ends  of  justice,  without  calling  accomplices.  It  is 
most  important  for  our  best  and  dearest  interests,  that 
they  should  be  called ;  and  a  happy  thing  it  is  for  the 
country,  that  if  these  men  have,  from  any  bad  passions 
in  their  own  minds,  or  by  the  solicitations  of  others,  been 
led  into  error,  these  errors  are  endeavoured  to  be  re- 
trieved. Still,  always,  you  must  examine  and  sift  their 
evidence.  The  course  which  has  been  usually  adopted, 
and  which  willl  be  adopted  on  this  occasion,  certainly  is 
to  give  corroborative  evidence.  We  shall  decidedly  g^ve 
corroborative  evidence  upon  this  trial ;  we  shall  caU  wit* 
nesses  to  you,  who  will  confirm  the  accomplice  in  many 
particular  parts  of  his  story.  But  here  I  should  inter- 
pose a  caution,  in  which  I  shall  have  his  lordship's 
sanction,  for  I  have  heard  his  lordship  lay  down  similar 
law;  I  have  heard  other  judges  lay  down  similar  law, 
and  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  lay  it  down  rightly : — It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  can  it  be,  that  the  accomplice  should  be 
confirmed  in  every  fact.  If  that  could  be  done,  we 
should  not  want  him  at  all.  It  is  default  of  evidence 
upon  these  facts  which  renders  it  necessary  to  call  the 
accomplice.  Therefore  the  cicumstances  to  be  looked  at 
by  the  jury,  are  his  own  demeanor  and  conduct  in  giving 
his  evidence,  and  whether  he  is  confirmed  by  other  wit- 
nesses in  such  particulars  as  render  it  proper  to  give 
cvedit  to  that  which  he  states. 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  shall  call  die 
aeeomplice,  who  will  tell  you  this; — that  the  four  prison- 
ers and  himself  had  assembled  together ;  that  they  had 
conversation  about  various,  acts  of  Luddism  (as  it  was 
called)  and  that  they  set  out  on  the  3rd  July,  to  commit 
ijam  robbery  in  question.    They  went  to  a  place  cidled 
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Bedford^s  Cabin.  Several  of  tliero  there  pulled  off  their 
shirts,  and  put  them  over  their  clothes  for  the  purpose 
of  disguise.  You  will  find  that  they  were  further  dis- 
guised by  taking  soot  from  the  back  of  the  chimney, 
and  rubbing  it  over  their  faces.  And  this  is  another 
most  material  circumstance,  that  these  disguises  which 
are  in  themselves  a  very  high  crime,  and  constitute  the 
essence  of  all  the  crimes  lately  committed  in  this  country, 
create  a  difficulty  of  conviction ;  because  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  any  of  those  whose  houses  or  persons  have 
oeen  attacked,  unless  they  happen  fortunately  (as  is 
sometimes  the  case)  to  know  the  voices  or  the  general 
manner  of  the  men  by  whom  they  are  attacked,  can 
speak  to  their  persons :  so  that  the  very  essence  of  the 
crime,  as  I  before  stated,  constitutes  the  difficulty  of  con- 
viction. 

''  I  shall  call  before  you  another  person — Samuel 
Parkin,  who  was  solicited  to  accompany  these  men  upon 
this  unlawful  transaction.  He  was  threatened  and  in- 
timidated, and  did  go  a  considerable  length  with  them. 
Whether  he  would  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  considered 
an  accomplice  I  will  not  say  ;  but  he  did  not  know  the 
particular  errand  upon  which  they  were  going.  When 
they  approached  within  200  yards  of  the  place,  one  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  name  of  Swallow,  said,  ''Old 
Samuel  Moxon  has  a  few  guineas  laid  by  him,  and  we 
will  go  and  take  them.*'  This  witness  immediately  said, 
''  If  that  is  what  you  want,  1  will  go  no  further."  Upon 
which  they  said  to  this  man,  ''Then  we  will  shoot  yon." 
"Well,"  says  he,  "I  am  determined  not  to  go,  shoot  you 
may  if  you  please,  but  I  will  not  go ;"  and  accordingly 
he  stopped. 

"  But  the  case  does  not  rest  here.  I  shall  call  a  witness 
before  you  to  prove  what  is  certainly  a  light  circum- 
stance; but  it  is  by  light  circumstances  that  justice  is 
sometimes  brought  about.  It  is  astonishing  what  very 
small  circumstances  when  compounded  together,  -  will 
make  out  such  a  case  as  will  render  it  impossible  for  a 
jury  not  to  convict.  I  shall  call  before  you  Jonas  Boo- 
cock,  a  man,  who  that  afiternoon  before  the  robbery  vras 
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committed,  saw  two  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  Earl 
Pu'kin,  the  accomplice,  near  the  garden  of  one  of  them, 
in  dose  conference.     He  spoke  to  them,  knowing  them 
perfectly  well,  and  said,  ''Why,  you  old  pensioners  have 
gottea  all  sammed  up  together."   Upon  which  Swallow 
said,  '*  Aye,  but  we  have  been  more;"  that  is,  we  have 
been  more  persons  together.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  come 
to  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case,  as  to  confirm* 
ation  of  tlie  accomplice.     I  shall  call  before  you  a  per- 
son, who  lives  near  to  Moxon's  house,  who  was  going 
home  at  the  time  they  approached  Moxon's  house,  and 
^^ho  met  in  his  way  several   men,  two  or  three  with 
l>lacked  faces,  and  two  with  shirts  over  their  clothes. 
His  attention  was  excited ;  he  came  near  enough  to  touch 
them  :  he  observed  one  was  carrying  a  gun,  and  one  a 
s\¥ord.   One  of  them  called  out,  (and  he  will  prove  his 
knowledge  of  the  voice)  and  desired  him  to  walk  off; 
he  continued,  however,  to  observe  them ;  and  one  of  them 
(the  voice  he  verily  believes  was  Fisher's)  called  out  to 
tile  man  who  had  the  gun  (and  which  you  will  find,  was 
Earl  Parkin,  the  accomplice,)  to  fire ;  and  Parkin  obey- 
^f  and  fired  over  his  head.     The  man,  whose  name  was 
Peace,  in  consequence  of  this,  did  sheer  off  a  little,  and 
V^t  on  the  other  side  of  the  edge  ;  but  being  suspicious 
^ey  were  about  some  harm,  he  turned  back  along  the 
field  and  quickened  his  pace,  so  as  to  give  himself  the 
appearance  of  a  different  person ;  but  they  knew  him, 
^d  called  out  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  go  off  they  would 
fiife  at  him  ;  and  they  threw  a  stake  at  him,  which  hurt 
^im  upon  the  loins ;  and  one  of  them  even  followed  him 
to  his  house,  and  said,  **  You  are  about  like,"  (that  is,  as 
1  understand,  you  arc  in  good  luck,)  to  meet  with  such 
qoiet  chaps  as  we,  or  you  would  have  been  dead  long 
liiice." 

**  Here  then  is  an  accomplice  who  is  to  swear  to  the 
whole  crime.  How  then  is  this  accomplice  confirmed  ? 
He  is  confirmed  by  Boocock,  who  saw  these  men  to- 

giher  in  the  afternoon ;  he  is  confirmed  by  Samuel 
rkin,  who  went  with  them  a  great  way,  but  retreated 
and  would  go  no  further ;  and  he  is  moreover  confirmed 
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by  Joshua  Peace,  who  has  no  more  concern  in  the  tran* 
saction  than  any  of  you,  and  who  will  tell  what  he  heard 
of  the  transaction  at  Moxon's  the  next  morning.  He 
will  confirm  the  accomplice  in  these  material  points,  the 
having  their  shirts  over  their  clothes,  which  Moxon  will 
also  confirm ;  the  having  their  faces  blacked ;  the  having 
shot  over  his  head,  and  those  other  circumstances  I  have 
enumerated.  And  when  these  facts  are  proved,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  case  can  be  stronger. 

''  But  the  case  does  not  stop  here ;  1  shall  go  on  to 

confirm  this.     You  who  fill  a  different  situation  in  life, 

I  dare  say,  are  not  quite  aware  how  very  lightly  persons 

in  the  situations  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  who  have 

been  involved  and  glory  in  these  transactions,  and  think 

there  is  a  merit  with  society  for  what  they  are  about, 

how  lightly  they  communicate  things  to  each  other, 

which  those  in  a  difierent  situation  of  life  would  never 

dream  of  communicating.     This  observation  I   make, 

because  you  will  find  that  very  soon  after  the  transaction, 

a  conversation  took  place  in  which  there  was  a  decided 

acknowledgment  by  Swallow,that  he  had  been  at  Moxon's 

house  during  the  robbery.     He  met  one  littlewood,  on 

6th  of  July,  the  next  day  but  two  after  the  fact,  the 

night  of  which  is  called  the  gig  fair,  at  Wakefield ;  he 

met  him  on  Grange  Moor:  they  were  acquainted  &  talked 

about  the  times ;  Swallow  said,  *'  If  you  knew  how  to 

do  as  well  as  I  do,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  work.'* 

And  after  some  further  conversation  he  asked  Littlewood 

^'  Have  you  heard  what  has  been  done  at  Moxon's  ?*' 

Littlewood  said  **  Yes,  1  did  hear  what  was  done  there." 

Says  Swallow,  ''  There  was  little  got  there  but  nine  or 

ten  lbs.  of  butter,  three  notes,  and  some  clothes ;  but  if 

we  go  to  a  house  and  pass  as  Luddites,  it  is  only  going 

to  the  door,  and  there  is  no  resistance  made."     For  the 

reason  I  gave  you,  that  they  came  with  such  intimidation 

upon  poor  unfortunate  persons  like  the  Moxons,  living  in 

lone  houses,  who  have  no  protection,  even  of  servants; 

that  they  have  not  the  courage  to  make  any  resistance, 

and  they  generally  plunder  them  when  they  find  no 

arms.     He  then  urged  Littlewood  to  become  one  of 
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liem,  which  is  a  common  coui'se  with  them  also.  He 
4ud  **No,  he  would  not/'  and  he  immediately  made 
mown  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

''  Now,  gentlemen,  I  could  confirm  Littlewood  also,  if 

K  were  necessary ;  but  he  is  no  accomplice.     At  the 

me  they  were  talking  two  men  came  up,  Roberts  and 

ykes,  and  they  will  prove  that  they  saw  their  acquaint- 

ce  Littlewood,  conversing  with  another  man.     And 

ere  is  the  fact  of  confirmation.     Swallow  was  afraid  of 

«iDg  seen  talking  with  Littlewood,  and  he  threw  himself 

^wn  upon  his  belly  that  they  might  not  see  his  face 

hen  they  came  up. 

"  Gentlemen,  when  these  unfortunate  men  were  com- 
to  this  castle,  there  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  and  neighbour  of 
of  the  bar ;  and  the  very  next  day  after  the 
xisoners  came  into  custody,  this  man  said  to  Lumb,  his 
^gfabour,  "  What  have  you  been  doing  to  get  here  ?" 
extremely  natural  inquiry  for  a  neighbour  to  make,} 
in  the  presence  of  Fisher,  one  of  the  other  prisoners, 
fUmb  said, ''  I  am  here  about  Moxon's  stir."     That  of 
would  prove  nothing,  it  would  not  prove  his  guilt, 
V=>  vt  only  that  he  was  sent  there  on  such  a  charge  ;  but 
^^«  added,  *'  I  was  not  with  them  in  breaking  into  the 
'^^use,  but  I  was  within  about  twenty  yards  of  them 
"^^^hen  they  did  the  job ;   but  1  have  shared  in  the  stuff 
"•^liey  took.'*     Fisher  was  present  at  this,  and  Fisher  af- 
"*^rwards  said  to  the  same  eftect ;  and  they  both  laid  the 
^lame  on  Swallow.     Now  1  do  not  state  that  as  evi- 
dence against  Swallow.   I  should  be  extremely  blameable 
^^l  did,  because  whatever  any  one  of  them  said,  not  in  the 
ptcsence  of  another,  would  be  nothing  against  that  other. 
Xiamb  said,  '*  I  was  not  with  them  in  breaking  into  the 
^oase^  but  I  was  within  twenty  yards."     His  lordship 
Drill  tell  you,  that  in  point  of  law,  if  a  number  of  men 
engage  together  in  an  unlawful  purpose,  they  are  all  in- 
folved  in  the  guilt ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  should 
be  engaged  in  each  particular  act.     If  one  waits  at  the 
door  while  the  othei's  go  in,  they  are  all  equally  guilty. 
And  most  fortunate  it  is  that  the  law  is  so,  for  otherwise 
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a  man  about  to  commit  a  robbery  would  send  in  a  child 
to  commit  the  robbery,  who  was  not  a  fit  object  of  an 
Indictment.  But  the  law  has  said,  whoever  stands  to 
aid  and  abet  those  who  commit  an  offence  of  this  kind,  or 
uses  any  weapon  necessary  for  the  defence  of  those  com- 
mitting the  immediate  felony,  they  are  all  equally  guilty. 
Fisher  said  they  both  blamed  Parkin  as  well  as  Swallow. 
I  state  that,  as  against  the  man  I  am  about  to  call  as  a 
witness ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  justly  blamed  him, 
for  I  have  very  little  reason  to  suppose  tnat  he  was  not 
equally  culpable  at  that  time  with  them« 

''  This  person,  who  was  a  prisoner  for  debt,  afterwards 
spoke  also  to  Swallow :  upon  seeing  him,  he  said  to  him 
^*  Why,  what  have  you  been  thinking  of  to  go  and  rob 
Moxon."  Why  saidhe^'^l  dontknow  what  I  was  about, 
to  be  sure  I  was  there  and  it  cannot  now  be  helped.'* 
Here  then  is  complete  proof;  the  admission  of  the  fact 
on  behalf  of  three  of  the  prisoners^  throwing  the  blame 
on  each  other  alternately.  Batley  is  not  implicated 
by  their  declarations. 

The  first  wisness  was — 

William  Moxon,  (son  of  the  prosecutor,)  who 
stated  that  his  father  was  tenant  under  a  Mr.  Beaumont ; 
that  witness  lived  with  his  father,  and  there  were  two 
apprentices  and  a  foreman  in  the  house. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  at  midnight,  or  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  he  was  disturbed,  and  was  called  by 
the  journeyman ;  probably  witness  was  the  first  person 
who  heard  any  disturbance.  A  man  came  to  his  (wit- 
ness's) room  door,  and  in  consequence  witness  rose. 
Went  into  the  house  part,  which  was  away  fix)m  his 
room,  and  heard  a  confusion  of  voices.  Heara  the  firing 
of  arms  :  there  were  two  shots.  Four  of  the  quarries 
of  the  windows  were  broken,  and  some  one  demanded 
admission — a  voice  crying  "  Open  the  door."  On  the 
door  being  opened,  a  man,  disguised,  rushed  in ;  he  had 
a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  lar^e  knife  in  the  other ;  had 
something  like  a  shirt  over  his  clothes :  he  said  ^'  I  de- 
mand your  money  in  a  moment :"  witness  heard  a  noise 
on  the  outside.    The  man  then  clapped  bis  pistol  to 
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^witness'^s  breast.    Witness  said,  there  was  little  money 
in  the  hoase,  for  he  had  been  to  Huddersfield  to  pay  for 
some  wood,  and  that  he  had  only  a  guinea  note  and  some 
silver.     The  man  said, ''  I  must  have  that:'"  the  witness 
^went  into  a  bed  room  for  the  money,  and  the  man  fol- 
lowed him.     Witness  gave  him,  from  a  cupboard,  a 
S^inea  note  and  twelve  shillings  in  silver.     The  man 
Kft  the  bed  room,  ordering  witness  to  stay  there.     The 
vnan  went  into  the  kitchen :  witness  heard  him  say  to 
tlie  men  who  had  rushed  in  after  him,  **  What  is  that 
^vatch  agait  ?"   Then  came  back  to  witness  and  said, 
'*  That  is  not  all  the  money  you  have  in  the  house,  and 
if  you  don't  find  more  quickly,  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out."     Witness  said,  "  I  have  no  more,  and  there  is  no 
more  in  the  house,  unless  my  father  has  some."     The 
man  said,  ^'  Where  is  thy  father,  if  I  find  him,  and  he 
don't  find  money,  I'll  stick  him.* 

Witness's  wife  was  in  bed,  and  offered  to  get  a  candle 
and  let  him  look  in  the  drawers.  The  man  said  '*  /// 
have  110  candle;  he,"  (meaning  witness,)  "  shall  find  the 
money."  Witness  recollected  he  had  two  one-pound 
notes,  and  put  his  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket :  the 
man  said  "  I  see  you've  got  your  money  in  your  pocket." 
1*he  man  took  them  out,  saying,  **  Is  this  all  ?"  he  then 
put  his  hand  in  witness's  other  pocket,  and  took  out 
^me  papers,  saying,  "  What  is  them  ?"  witness  told  him 
;  they  were  memorandums :  the  man  left  them,  but  took 
^me  loose  silver  from  witness. 

At  the  moment  that  the  man  came  from  the  kitchen, 
another  man  said  to  his  companion,  **  Stand  agait,  and 
1*11  shoot  him."  The  person  who  said  this  lit  a  candle. 
Miey  took  away  wearing  apparel — seven  shirts,  a  shift, 
V)ine  stockings,  and  some  beef,  nine  pounds  of  butter, 
uid  a  neat's  tongue.  Witness  could  not  indentify  any 
of  the  prisoners. 

Jonas  Boocock,  of  Grange  Lane,  Whitley  Upper, 
coalminer,  lived  two  miles  from  prisoner, — Swallow. 

*  Tlie  witneM  described  all  these  diologaes  as  being  in  words  to  these  or  similar 
eSed;  but  candidly  admitted  his  agitation  did  not  admit  ol'  rccollcctiiig  exactly  what 
wtf  said. 
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Remembered  the  night  of  the  robbery  at  Moxon's.  At 
four  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  3rd  of  July,  saw  Swallow 
with  Joseph  Fisher  and  Earl  Parkin.  Witness  said  to 
them, "  What!  you  three  old  pensioners  are  got  together." 
They  seemed  consulting  together,  and  this  was  in  a 
garden  at  Sawood. 

Earl  Parkin,  (the  accomplice,)  coalminer  of  Briest- 
wistle,  knew  all  the  prisoners.     The  night  M oxon's  house 
was  robbed,  he  met  them  all  in  a  coal-pit  cabin  by  ap» 
pointment : — (here  they  usually  held  their  midni^t,  and 
we  may"  add  murderous  orgies.)     Swallow  said,  "  We 
shall  rob  Moxon's  to-night,  and  we  must  meet  at  Bedford's 
at  eleven  or  twelve  at  the  latest."     By  "  Bedford's,"  he 
meant  the  coal-pit  before  mentioned :    this  was  in  the 
day  when  he  met  Swallow,  accidentally.     Swallow  told 
him  to  bring  a  gun  :  he  went  at  night  to  the  place  of 
appointment.     There  were  assembled.  Swallow,  Lumb, 
Fisher,  Batley,  and  witness's  brother,  Samuel  Pen^kin. 
Witness  and  Swallow  had  guns,  Fisher  a  sword ;  Swallow 
and  Batley  took  off  their  shirts  and  put  them  on  over 
their  clothes ;  they  also  blacked  their  faces  with  soot. 
They  all  left  the  cabin  together  and  went  to  wards  Moxon's. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  they  met  Joshua  Peace,  who  was 
going  home ;  they  got  out  of  the  lane  into  a  field  to 
avoid  him.     Peace  followed,  said  he  had  been  seeking 
them,  and  would  go  with  them.     He  had  been  drinking ; 
he  clicked  hold  of  some  of  them  ;  Swallow  or  Fisher  said, 
"  Fire,  'twill  frighten  him  away  :"  did  so.     Peace  ran 
away,  but  came  back  again ;  Fisher  threatened  him  with 
the  sword ;  they  threw  a  stake  at  him,  and  he  ran  away 
again  :  they  all  went  to  Moxon's  house,  called  on  him  to 
get  up  and  open  the  door :  they  broke  windows.   William 
Moxon  opened  the  door ;  they  went  in.  Swallow  first, 
Batley  second,  and  Fisher  third.     Witness  stayed  at  the 
door,  and  Lumb  at  the  building  end  of  the  house;  Samuel 
Parkin  never  was  at  the  house,  he  had  refused  to  go  when 
within  200  yards  from  the  place. 

Lumb  and  witness  waited  without  to  see  if  any  one 
came  to  detect  them ;  Batley  and  Fisher  gave  them  clothes 
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from  a  winter-hedge  that  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
part;  be  took  them  to  Lumb. 

The  things  were  carried  from  the  house  to  r.  zlirog,  (a 
small  wood  in  a  valley,)  belonging  to  Mr.  lioaumoiit ; 
there  they  were  divided,  and  each  had  coinc.  All  six 
were  there,  and  each  had  something  except  Samuel  Par- 
kin* Swallow  kept  the  money,  and  said  he  would  with 
it  loose  (redeem)  witnesses  watch  that  was  left  for  some 
beer  that  they  had  all  drank  previous  to  a  former  ex- 
pedition. Witness,  two  days  after,  got  his  watch,  (two 
days  after  Moxon's  stir — this  was  the  expr»iSsion  used, 
and  was  the  familiar  teim  given  to  such  exploits.) 

This  witness  underwent  a  severe  croas-c::anjination, 
but  did  not  vary  in  his  testimony. 

Samuel  Parkin  knew  all  the  prisoners.  Saw 
Swallow  at  witness's  brother's  about  three  days  before 
Moxon's  stir.  Witness  said  he  had  lost  work  by  going 
localling,  (i.  e.  being  in  the  local  militia.)  Swallow 
said,  *'  Never  mind  that,  for  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
Ludds  at  Grange  Moor."  They  then  appointed  a  meet- 
ing at  the  coal-pit  cabin  referred  to  by  the  last  witness. 
Witness  went  to  the  cabin,  thinking  it  was  a  Luddite 
meeting.  Witness  corroborated  his  brother  in  every 
particular  as  to  the  proceedings  in  the  cabin.  When 
within  200  yards  of  Moxon's,  Swallow  said,  **  There  is 
old  Sammy  Moxon's,  he  has  got  some  money,  we  had  as 
good  go  take  it.'*  Witness  said,  "  If  that  is  all  you 
want,  I  go  no  further."  Swallow  said  ''  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  shoot  you  for  saying  so."  Witness  went  no 
&rther;  he  stayed  until  they  came  out.  They  brought 
clothes  and  other  things  with  them.  Swallow  asked 
him  if  he  ^' would  have  nothing;"  he  said  he'd  have 
'  nought  to  do  with  it." 

The  cross-examination  of  this  witness  produced  no 
variation  in  his  testimony. 

JosHCJA  Peace,  lived  200  yards  from  Moxon's. 
Going  from  Bedford's  Cabin  to  IVloxon's,  you  must  pass 
witness's  house.  Was  out  on  the  night  in  question  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  ;  met  some  men  in  the 
way  to  his  own  house.     They  ran  back  apparently  to 
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avoid  him,  he  ran  after  them ;  he  got  within  a  yard  of 
thcniy  and  was  stepping  up  to  look  at  them  wn^i  <Hie 
struck  him  with  a  sword.  Two  had  their  shirts  upwards; 
they  said,  **  walk  on,  good  man/'  He  stood  still;  a  gun 
was  fired,  he  heard  the  bullet  whiz  within  a  yard  of  him : 
they  then  said,  *'  walk  home.  Sir,  and  tlireatened  to  fire 
at  him  again/'  He  went  towards  his  house,  and  one 
of  the  men  went  with  him,  saying,  ''  walk  on,  my  good 
man,  walk  on."  The  man  left  him,  and  witness  being 
unsatisfied,  returned  towards  the  men  again ;  heard  what 
be  thought  was  the  cocking  of  a  g^n ;  went  on  and  saw 
them  at  the  same  place,  ^me  of  them  stood,  and  others 
ran  from  him.  One  pointed  a  gun  at  him ;  they  went 
away  towards  Moxon's  house  and  he  followed;  they 
swore  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  a  stake  which  hit 
him  on  the  back;  he  left  them  then.  One  followed 
with  a  sword,  and  said,  ''You  had  about  like  to  haye 
met  such  quiet  lads,  or  you  would  have  been  dead  long 
ago."  About  six  in  the  morning  heard  of  the  robbery. 
Could  not  swear  to  the  prisoners.  Thought  he  knew 
the  voices. 

On  cross-examination  witness  admitted  he  had  had 
beer,  but  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Alexander  Littlewood,  clothier,  of  Flockton, 
met  Swallow  on  6th  July.  Swallow  said,  ''How  do 
times  go  on  with  thee  now  lad."  Witness  said  very 
badly.  Swallow  said,  "  If  thee  wer't  in  the  line  I  be 
in,  ye'd  had  no  need  to  work."  Witness  said, "  that  mun 
be  the  ri&^ht  line  lad."  Swallow  then  said,  "  Dost  see 
houses  there,  (pointing  to  a  public  house,)  has't  heard 
what  has  been  done  at  Moxon's."  Witness  said, "  Yes." 
Swallow  then  said,  "  Damn  it;  we  only  got  nine  or  ten 
pounds  of  butter,  three  notes,  and  some  clothes."  Just 
then  Joe  Roberts  and  William  Sykes  came  up.  Swal- 
low threw  himself  down  on  his  fiice,  and  began  to  sham 
dnmkenness. 

KonERTS  and  Syres  corroborated  this  evidence. 
Samuel  Stocks  spoke  to  the  confessions  made  by 
the  prisonei-s  severally.     This  witness  was  cross-exa- 
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lined,  and  it  appeared  a  dispute  of  long  standing  had 
xisted  between  him  and  Swallow. 


■  Allison,  magistrates'  clerk,  proved  that  no 
remise  was  made  to  induce  confessions. 
The  examinations  of  the  prisoners  before  the  magis- 
tes  were  then  put  in  and  read. 

Batley's  statement  was,  that  he  was  fiot  in 
bxon's  house,  but  near  it;  that  he  had  no  gun  or 
eapon. 

Fisher. — ^That  at  the  request  of  Swallow  and  Parkin 

s  went ;  that  he  was  intimidated  by  their  threats ;  they 

id  they  would  kill  him  if  he  refused  logo.* 

Lome. — ^That  he  went  within  100  yards  of  the  house, 

wat  did  not  assist  in  the  robbery,  or  receive  any  of  the 

lander.    This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

George   Armitage,  farmer,  knew  Earl  Parkin 

ell,  and  would  not  believe  him  upon  his  oath. 

■    '    '  Wright,  (a  debtor  in  the  gaol,)  had  known 

umb  fifteen  years,  and  gave  him  an  excellent  character. 

The  Learned  Judge  summed  up  at  great  length ;  and 

e  Jury,  after  twenty  minutes  consideration,  returned  a 
of  Guilty,  but  recommended  Lumb  to  mercy. 

Baron  Thompson. — Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  the 
^.vour  of  your  stating  the  grounds  on  which  you  recom- 
^^^end  that  prisoner  to  royal  clemency. 

Foreman. — ^We  find  he  acted  under  the  influence  of 
^^ wallow;  he  had  no  fire  arms,  and  had  not  his  face 
*^Jacked. 

Mr.  Park. — And  he  had  a  witness  to  character  which 
*Vie  rest  had  not. 

On  the  12th  of  January  the  prisoners  came  up  to  re- 
^^ve  sentence ;  they  begged  earnestly  for  their  lives. 

Mr.  Baron  Thompson,  (addressing  the  prisoners, 
"^v-ith  whom  were  several  others  for  different  offences, 
"^hose  trials  will  immediately  follow  this)  said,  *•  Un- 

•  This  was  the  general  principle  of  Luddism. 
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happy  men,  you  have  justly  forfeited  your  lives  to  the 
injured  laws  of  your  country.  You  have  formed  part  of 
an  association  of  men,  who,  for  a  long  time,  have  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  cause  of  you  thus  associating*,  appears  to  have  been 
a  strange  delusion,  that  the  use  of  machinery,  in  woollen 
manufacture,  was  a  detriment  to  the  hands  employed  in 
another  way  in  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
remarks  not  applicable  to  this  casCf  and  which  we  shall 
append  to  another. 

He  intimated  to  Lumb  that  mercy  would  probably  be 
extended  to  him,  and  then  passed  sentence  upon  the  four 
prisoners,  together  with  eleven  others,  convicted  of  vari- 
ous offences. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  Swallow,  Batley,  and  Fisher, 
made  a  part  of  a  melancholy  and  awful  spectacle ;  for 
fourteen  human  beings,  at  **  one  Jell  swoop^''  paid  the 
penalty  of  crime.  We  reserve  our  details  of  this  execu- 
tion, and  our  observations  on  the  offences,  to  the  end  of 
the  calendar,  as  by  subjoining  them  now  we  should  only 
anticipate  much  that  the  reader  has  yet  to  be  acquainted 
with. 

Lumb^s  seiitence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life,  and  he  set  sail  for  Sydney  shortly  afterwards. 


MtJRDER. 
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GEORGE  MELLOR,  WILLIAM  THORPE, 

AND  THOMAS  SMITH. 


Lawless  ra^une  rioted  at  large. 
The  criminal  became  tlie  judge  ;  the  strong 
Were  lording  o'er  the  weakly  ;  law-breakeni 
Were  law-giTers ;  men's  lives  the  rabble  sway'd^ 
And  mob-law  trod  down  justice, 

ANOH   on    FKBNCH    RBfOLimON. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Think  ye  because  the  murderer  breathes  awhile, 

That  justice  sleeps;  her  sword  of  retributioa 

Smites  the  smiter,  slowly,  but  surely  smites  him. — Anon. 

QeORGE  MELLOR  was  a  young  man  of  a  little 

more  education  than  his  companions,  ^who  were  like 
hiroselfy  in  the  employ  of  clothiers,)  and  it  seems,  durinof 
the  years  1811  and  1812,  that  he  had  imbibed  some  of 
those  silly  and  mischievous  notions  that  were  the  primary 
cause  of  the  **  bloody  calendars  of  1813."  Of  the  early 
lives  of  these  men  we  have  really  nothing  to  relate,  for 
until  the  period  when  crime  made  them  notorious,  they 
were  but  as  grains  in  the  great  sand  of  existence. 

It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  associations  that 
these  wretched  men  formed,  to  supply  a  fund  for  beer 
money,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  Mellor  possessed 
some  of  this  money,  and  doled  it  out  to  his  companions 
in  crime.  The  offence  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing trial  was  committed  in  April,  yet,  though  the 
offenders  must  have  been  known  to  many,  yet  they  were 
not  committed  until  October ;  such  was  the  dread  of  in- 
terfering with  the  Luddites,  or  of  bringing  any  of  them 
to  justice. 

The  following  trial  was  the  second  under  the  special 

3  L 
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commission,  and  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  6th 
of  January,  1813.     Judge. — Mr.  Justice  Lb  Blanc. 

The  indictment  charg'ed  George  Mellor  with  firing  at 
Mr.  Horsfall,  on  the  28th  April  last,  and  having  inflicted 
upon  him  a  mortal  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  bellv 
with  the  contents  of  a  pistol,  which  was  loaded  with 
bullets ;  and  farther  charged  Thorpe  and  Smith  as  aiders 
and  abettors  in  the  said  murder.  The  prisoners  pleaded 
Not  Guilty. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  a  di*eadful  excess,  and  the 
trial  commenced  about  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Richardson  opened  the  Indictment,  and  Mr. 
Park  then  addressed  the  Jury  in  substance  as  follows. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Horsfall  is  represented  to  me  to 
have  been  a  man  rather  turned  of  forty  years  of  age ;  be 
was  a  married  man,  bad  a  family  of  cnildren,  and  was 
in  considerable  business  in  the  west-riding  of  this  county, 
as  a  manufacturer.  I  had  occasion  to  mention  to  some 
of  you  yesterday,  (i.  e.  on  the  trial  of  Swallow,  Batley, 
&c.)  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  notoriety  to  you  all, 
that  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  dreadful  disturban- 
ces have  existed  in  this  county  ^  but  they  had  not  existed 
in  this  county,  that  I  am  aware  of,  at  least  not  in  any 
considerable  degree,  till  the  two  learned  Judges,  who  are 
now  sitting  here,  had  returned  to  their  respective  homes 
from  Lancaster  at  the  spring  assizes  of  last  year.  But  it 
is  perfectly  well  known,  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  that  at  the  spring  assizes  for  that  year  for  Not- 
tingham, a  great  number  of  persons  had  been  tried  for 
breaking  the  stocking  frames  and  other  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  manufactures  of  that  county.  At  that 
period  a  similar  disposition  manifested  itself  about  Hud- 
dersfield  and  other  places  in  that  part  of  this  county,  to 
commit  outrages  upcm  manufactories.  And  about  the 
11th  of  April,  a  very  violent  attack  was  made  upon  the 
mill  of  a  Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  which  will  be  material  in  re- 
spect to  the  evidence  that  will  be  laid  before  you  to-day. 
It  afterwards  appeared,  and  will  be  proved  to  you,  that 
in  meetings  were  the  three  prisoners  now  before  you 
were  assembled,  there  was  great  abuse  thrown  out  upon 
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the  master  iTiaiuifactui'ci's  in  their  preseiicci  and  by  them, 
particularly  on  Mr.  Cart\vrif»ht  and  tlie  deceased. 

Mr.  Horsfall  is  represented  to  me  to  have  been  a  man 
Yvho  had  upwards  of  400  persons  at  work  for  him  ;  ex- 
tremely beloved  by  his  men,  and  they  greatly  attached 
to  him.     He  had  very  large  manufactories  of  course, 
'Vom  the  employment  of  so  many  men ;  and  he  em- 
f  >1oyed  the  machinery  which  was  the  object  of  the  abuse 
^^f  these  misguided  people.     I  have  not  the  mccUis  of 
^^'Uaking  such   obsei-vations,  as   I   have  frequently  and 
1  stety  heard  made,  upon  the  delusion  which  has  prevailed 
^^pon  that  subject  amongst  the  lower  orders.     It  has 
iDeen  supposed  that  the  increase  of  machinery,  by  which 
^manufactures  are  rendered  more  easy,  abridges  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  wanted  in  the  country.     It  is  a  fallacious 
sirgument.     It  is  an  argument  that  no  man,  who  under- 
stands the  subject  at  all,   will  seriously  maintain.     I 
snention  this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  you,  or  of 
^hese  unfortunate  prisoners,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  vast 
:xiumber  of  persons  who  arc  assembled  in  this  place. 

I  hope  that  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side  will 
^ve  me  credit,  that  1  mean  to  state  no  facts  as  bearing 
upon  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  ;  that  1  sludl  not,  as  I  con- 
ceive, bring  home  to  them.  But  I  cannot  help  making 
general  observations  upon  the  subject,  to  draw  their 
Lordships  attention  and  yours  to  the  case  itself.  I 
would  rather,  for  perspicuity's  sake,  go  to  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  crime,  and  then  apply  it  to  the 
prisoners.  Mr.  Ilorsfall  was,  as  I  understand,  a  man 
of  warm  feelings,  of  good  understanding,  and  who  saw 
the  fallacy  of  these  arguments ;  and  he,  perhaps,  im- 
prudently, (though  1  do  not  think  so,  for  I  do  not 
think  any  man  acts  imprudently  in  stating  his  senti- 
ments on  a  subject  which  has  been  under  his  full  consi- 
deration,) he,  I  say,  stated  that  he  would  support  this 
species  of  machinery,  because  he  was  sure  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  He  was  perfectly  well  known 
in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  reference  of 
these  disturbances ;  and  it  was  [iroposed  by  some  ])er- 
Bons  that  he  should  be  taken  off.     It  was  perfectly  known 


sequence  of  which  was,  it  was  perfectly  light. 

This  gentleman  was  riding  mm  Huddersfield  i 
on  horseback  towards  his  own  house,  which  ^ 
Marsden.  (I  believe  about  seven  miles.)  He  bi 
as  far  as  from  Huddersfield  up  to  a  house  call 
Warren  House,  which  is  a  public-house,  kept  by 
of  the  name  of  Anuitage,  who  will  be  called  beroi 
He  at  that  house  stopped  to  get  some  refreshmei 
continuin^r  on  horseback.  He  drank  a  glass  of  ni 
water,  and  seeing  there  two  persons  whom  he  km 
gave  to  each  a  gUtss  of  g'in  and  water,  paid  for  i 
rode  on  as  far  as  the  corner  of  a  plantation,  two  o 
hundred  yards  from  the  Wairen  House,  belong 
Mr.  Radclifie,  the  masifiRlrate.  The  back  of  this  { 
tion  opens  into  a  field  j  Uien  there  is  a  secon 
lower  (town  tawanls  the  south ;  then  the  road  from 
dersfieM  to  Crossland  crosses  ;  then  there  is  a  w) 
Dungeon  Wood ;  then  there  is  a  house  belong 
Joseph  Mellor,  a  cousin  of  the  pri)4oner  Geoi^e  1 
iind  u  I'oad  to  Ilohnfirtli  |)ast  Armitage  Biidge. 
corner  of  this  plantation  tins  unfortunate  gent 
Mr.  Horsfall,  was  shot.  He  immediately  fell  uf 
neck  of  liis  horse,  called  out  "murder,"  and  soo 
fell  to  the  groimd.  There  was  a  person  of  the  n 
Parr,  who  will  be  culled  to  you,  riding  a  little  w 

1.:...1      ...L-     .i:.l     1     1 ._    '%  r         wr         j-n  T 
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Mr.  Horsfidl  of  Marsden  ?*'  he  said,  "  I  am  ;'*  upon 
which  Parr  rocie  back  to  get  assistance,  and  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Bannister  rode  up  and  supported  Mr. 
Uorsfall  in  his  arms  till  a  cart  came  up,  in  which  he  was 
carried  back  to  the  Warren  House,  wnere  he  languished 
tiiirty-ei^ht  hours  and  then  died.  This  is  the  body  of 
tile  crime. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  here  make  one  observation 
in  point  of  law  upon  the  indictment,  which  has  been 
stated  to  ^ou.  My  learned  friend,  (i.  e.  Mr.  Richard- 
ion,  in  his  opening  of  the  indictment)  stated  only  one 
pistol  as  having  been  fired,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment.  I  believe  the  fact 
to  be,  that  out  of  four  persons  that  were  in  company 
two  fired  ;  though  the  indictment  states  the  pistol  to  be 
fired  by  George  Mellor  ;  if  it  was  fired  by  either  of  the 
other  prisoners  it  would  be  the  same.  1  state  this,  be- 
cause it  is  better  you  should  not  have  your  minds  waver- 
^^  on  points  of  no  significance  in  law. 

This  clearly  is  murder  in  some  persons ;  there  was 
Bo  prior  conversation ;  there  was  no  previous  malice  be- 
tween Mr.  Horsfall  and  any  of  these  persons;  and,  there- 
fore, munler  it  must  be,  in  those  who  ^ave  the  mortal 
^ound.     The  question  is,  is  it  murder  m  all  or  any  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  ?      Now,  I  proceed  to  state  to 
yoQ  the  way  in  which  I  shall  establish  that.    Jt  will  be 
^sked,  how  many  persons  were  concerned  in  this  mur- 
der?    I  state  four ;  and  I  state  it  upon  the  evidence  of 
^le  witness  Parr,  who  saw  the  fire,  (whether  of  one  or 
^ore,  I  will  not  say)  ;  but  he  saw  a  fire  coming  from 
^bat  plantation,  he  heard  a  report,  and  he  saw  four  men. 
i  go  on  further  upon  that  part  of  the  evidence,  till  I 
^tate  to  you  that  I  shall  call  one  of  the  accomplices.     To 
^me  of  you  who  were  in  the  box  yesterday,  the  law  re- 
specting accomplices  was  fully  stated,    l^he  witness  I 
have  to  present  to  you,  1  state  in  the  outset,  and  would 
therefore  save  my  learned  friend  the  trouble  in  calling 
witnesses  to  prove  that  an  accomplice  in  burglary,  or  in 
the  more  heinous  crime  of  murder,  is  a  wicked  man.     I 
will  suppose  him  to  be  as  wicked  as  any  of  the  prisoners 
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at  tlie  bar,  supposing*  them  to  be  guilty  ;  but  then  the 
question  is,  (as  his  Lordship  told  the  jury  in  your  place 
yesterday,)  is  his  evidence  so  connected,  so  well  digested, 
that  it  brings  credit  with  the  manner  of  telling  it  ?  And 
is  he  confirmed  in  some  of  those  circumstances  which  it 
is  impossible  to  confirm  him  in,  if  he  has  not  been  speak- 
ing  the  truth  ;  and  it  need  not  be  a  confirmation  of  him 
in  all  the  circumstances,  for  if  we  could  prove  all  the 
facts  without  him,  we  should  then  leave  him  to  take  that 
fate  which  his  ofience  deserved,  instead  of  making  him  a 
witness.  Therefore  leaving  that  matter  of  accomplices 
here,  I  shall  call  this  accomplice,  whose  name  is  Ben- 
jamin Walker,  and  he  will  tell  you  there  was  much 
conversation  about  machinery  among  the  cloth-dressers 
on  many  days,  particularly  after  the  firing  at  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  mill,  where  there  were  some  persons  killed ; 
that  this  raised  a  great  indignation  against  the  masters 
in  the  shop  of  John  Wood,  where  this  accomplice  worked 
with  Mellor  and  Smith.  The  prisoner,  Thorpe,  worked 
at  the  shop  of  a  person  named  Fisher,  very  near  to 
Wood's  shop,  near  Longroyd  Bridge.  It  seems,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  the  constant  habit  (as  will  be  proved  to 
you  in  this  case)  amongst  all  the  workmen,  to  read  the 
accounts  of  what  had  been  doing  at  Nottingham.  And 
this  business  of  the  mill  created  such  desperation  among 
them,  that  Mellor  (who  appears  from  the  evidence  I 
have  to  lay  before  you,  to  have  been  the  ringleader  in 
this  business,)  declared  in  the  shop,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  Mr.  Horsfall  taken  off.  This  I  shall 
prove  to  have  passed  before  the  fact ;  ;ind  I  shall  prove 
it  to  confirm  the  accomplice.  The  accomplice  knew 
nothing  of  his  particular  intentions  as  to  the  period  of 
time,  till  the  very  day  it  happened  j  and  he  will  tell  you, 
that  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day,  at  that  period 
which  is  called  their  drinking  time;  about  four  o'clock, 
Mellor  called  him  into  the  room  where  he  was,  (they  not 
working  in  the  same  room,)  and  there  he  disclosed  what 
he  was  about  to  do  that  afternoon  ;  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  waylay  Mr.  Horsfall  in  coming  from  Hud- 
dersfield  market,  and  assassinate  him,  and  that  he  must 
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be  one  of  the  party.  Walker  will  tell  you  that  this  pro- 
posal took  him  by  surprise ;  that  at  first  he  refused  to  nave 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he  was  so  discomposed 
atitf  that  he  did  not  go  to  his  driukiiig,  but  returned  to  his 
work ;  he  will  tell  you  that  Mellor  afterwards  came  to 
him  and  called  him  into  his  room,  and  there  he  found 
Mellor  with  a  bottle-green  top  coat  on,  which  will  be  a 
most  material  factin  this  case ;  that  on  his  going  with  him 
into  his  shop,  he  gave  to  the  witness  a  large  pistol  with 
a  fluted  barrel,  loaded  almost  up  to  the  top,  and  Mellor 
himself  had  a  larger  pistol  with  him.  Gentlemen,  this 
pistol  which  Mellor  had  with  him,  will  produce  convic- 
tion against  that  man,  young  as  he  seems  to  be,  and 
melancnoly  as  it  is  to  see  so  young  a  man  so  desperate  a 
character.  It  seems  he  had  been  in  Russia,  and  brought 
home  with  him  this  pistol,  which  is  of  a  peculiarly  large 
size,  with  a  brass  mounting.  That  pistol  he  had  either 
sold  or  given  to  a  man  on  some  transaction  respecting 
pigeons;  but  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hall,  who  was  in- 
timate with  Mellor,  and  who  will  be  called  to  you  as  a 
witness  to-day,  and  whom  I  do  not  state  to  be  an  inno- 
cent man,  for  he  knew  these  facts  beforehand ;  he  had 
bought  this  pistol  and  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  will 
prove  to  you  that  Mellor  came  that  afternoon  and  bor- 
rowed tliis  pistol  of  him,  and  loaded  it  at  Hall's  house, 
at  a  place  called  the  Sews,  which  is  half  way  between 
VVood*s  shop  and  Dungeon  Wood ;  he  loaded  it  ex- 
tremely high ;  he  put  in  it  a  double  charge  of  treble 
powder,  and  put  in  one  ball  of  the  same  kind,  which 
will  be  produced  to  you  ;  he  then  beat  another  or  two 
rather  flat,  and  cut  them  into  slugs,  and  put  them,  as  well 
as  another  ball  in,  and  rammed  them  all  down.  You 
will  find  this  charge  was  so  great,  that  when  he  com- 
mitted the  fact,  his  finger  was  shattered  by  it ;  and  that 
will  be  another  material  circumstance  in  this  case.  The 
witness  said  to  him,  **  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  fire 
that  ?"  to  which  Mellor  said,  **  yes,  I  mean  to  do  for 
Horsfall  with  it,  will  you  go  with  me  ?'*  Hall  refused 
to  go,  and  Mellor  took  the  pistol  out  with  him  under  his 
great  coat,  saying,  "  it  should  be  done."     So  far  we  go 
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at  present  with  res])ect  to  Mellor.  The  prisoner  Thorpe 
was  seen  by  this  said  witness  to  load  a  long  horse-pistol 
at  Wood's  shop,  with  balls  and  slugs,  in  the  presence  of 
Mellor.  They  both  of  them  said  it  was  to  shoot  Hors* 
fall.  He  was  again  asked  by  some  of  the  prisoners  to 
join,  but  he  refused ;  and  then  Smith  or  Walker  swore 
that  he  should  go.  This  man's  previous  knowledge,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  ought  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated, if  he  believed  it ;  and  the  only  possible  reas(m 
why  a  man  should  not  have  disclosed  so  heinous  a  trans- 
action, ought  to  be,  that  he  did  not  believe  they  would 
doit. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  proved  to  you  further  by  the 
accomplice  Walker,  that  he  really  objected  to  go ;  bat 
he  was  told  **  As  I  have  told  you  I  mean  to  execute  this 
to-night,  and  you  now  know  the  secret;  if  you  do  not  go, 
I  will  shoot  you  ;"  and  the  man  says  that  he  went  ac- 
cordingly. Smith  and  he  were  told  to  go  together,  and 
they  went  up  the  road  to  the  corner  of  the  plantation. 
Mellor  told  tiiem  where  to  go,  and  Smith  said,  *^  I  know 
where  to  go."  As  they  went  along  the  road,  the  accom* 
plice  said  to  Smith,  ^*  We  really  had  better  not  meddle 
with  such  a  thing  as  this  ;"  "Why?"  says  he,"  We  had 
better  go  there,  because  if  we  go  back,  they  will  suppose 
we  have  told,  and  we  shall  be  shot;  (I  state  this  in 
favour  of  Smith)  but  we  will  endeavour  to  persuade  them 
not  to  do  it;"  and  they  went  on.  The  other  two  men 
did  not  go  up  the  road,  but  across  a  place  called  Dry 
Clough  Close,  and  up  that  way  to  the  comer  of  the 
plantation.  Tliorpe  and  Mellor  were  at  the  point  of  the 
plantation  nearest  the  road.  On  their  arrival,  Smith 
went  to  them  (as  he  told  the  accomplice,)  to  reason  with 
them  against  the  doing  this  act ;  but  he  shortly  came 
back  and  said,  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail;  we  are 
to  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  and  we  are  to  fire 
our  pistols  if  theirs  should  miss,  and  they  are  to  whistle 
or  to  give  notice  when  Mr.  Horsfall  comes."  A  stone 
had  been  removed  from  the  wall  to  command  the  road ; 
and  soon  afterwards  it  was  called  out  that  Mr.  Horsfall 
was  coming.     Mellor  and  Thorpe  fired.    As  soon  as 
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they  liad  fired  they  retired  into  the  back  part  of  the  wood 
to^vards  the  other  two  men,  and  told  them  they  were 
afraid,  or  used  some  expression  to  denote  timidity  or 
effeminacy  of  conduct — **  You  should  have  fired  at  all 
events.'*     Thorpe  gave  his  pistol  to  the  accompHce ;  the 

Ean  was  then  open,  and  the  lock  down,  showing  that  it 
ad  been  fired.     You  will  find  the  materiality  of  this. 
On  tlie  way  Walker  threw  it  down  and  said  he  would 
bave  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Thorpe  took  it  up  and 
proceeded  to  Dungeon  Wood ;    and  then  Mellor  said 
••We   must  separate;'*    and  accordingly    Mellor   and 
Thorpe  proceeded  westward  across  a  footpath  by  the 
Yews  up  ft)  Wood's  shop ;  and  that  very  night  Mellor 
showed  himself  in  Iluddersfield.     I  do  not  know  that  it 
may  be  attempted  in  this  case,  but  it  often  is  in  cases  of 
this  sort,  that  it  might  be  proved  he  was  elsewhere  at  the 
time.     But  the  circumstances  I  have  presently  to  detail 
to  you,  will  leave  no  particle  of  doubt  in  your  minds, 
that  he  was  seen  at  HuddersBeld  at  some  period  that 
evening ;  but  the  distances  are  so  inconsiderable,  that 
the  whole  circuit,  beginning  and  ending  at  Wood's  shop, 
viiight  be  performed  in  about  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
The  accomplices  story  is,  that  he  parted  from  Mellor 
^nd  Thorpe  in  Dungeon  Wood,  and  that  he  and  Smith 
^^^t  on  to  Honley. 

Here  for  the  present  I  leave  them  ;  and  supposing 

*^othing  further  takes  place,  how  shall  I  confirm  the  ac- 

^mplice  as  to  these  facts  ?     I  shall  couBrm  him  as  to 

^eir  being  four  men,  by  Parr,  in  the  way  I  have  stated. 

^  shall  confirm  him  as  to  the  retreat  of  four  men,  for  I 

'^aveno  less  than  three  or  four  diflferent  persons,  who,  at 

different  parts  of  the  route,  saw  four  men  running  in  the 

direction  to  Dungeon  Wood,  and  getting  over  tlie  wall 

^Uto  Dungeon  Wood,  and  looking  behind  them  for  the 

tourpose  of  discovering  if  any  one  was  within  sight.    And 

4  shall  prove  this  fact,  which  is  decisive,  that  one  of  the 

witnesses  who  has  no  more  concern  in  this  transaction 

than  any  of  you,  saw,  in  their  getting  over  the  wall,  a 

brassiuounted  pistol  from  under  the  coat  of  one  of  them. 

It  bad  discovered  itself.     He  said  ''  There  go  Luds,  and 

3    M 
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we  shall  hAve  mischief  to-night;"  not  knowing  what 
had  passed  with  respect  to  Mr.  Horsfall.  Whether  the 
prisoner  heard  this,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  looked  down 
and  put  the  flap  of  his  coat  over  the  pistol.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  witness  will  state  that  he  knew  the 
persons,  but  I  will  prove  these  facts  applying  to  four 

persons. 

There  is  another  circumstance  I  shall  prove  by  the 
accomplice ;  that  two  of  them  had  top-coats  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  other  two  had  common  coats  of  a  dark 
colour.  1  shall  prove,  by  Parr,  that  all  the  men  had 
dark  coloured  clothes.  The  accomplice  will  swear  he 
and  Smith  had  short  coats.  And  to  show  that  Thorpe 
and  Mellor  had  the  two  top-coats,  1  shall  prove  their 
going,  after  the  murder,  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Mellor, 
the  cousin  of  George  Mellor,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
Dun«Teon  Wood.  1  shall  prove  their  depositing  these 
top-coats  there,  that  they  might  go  wihout  them.  I 
shall  prove  what  is  decisive  of  this  case,  their  depositing 
the  two  pistols  there ;  the  Russian  pistol  and  the  other. 
I  shall  call  to  you  one  of  the  apprentices  of  Joseph 
Mellor.  (The  other  has  escaped,  and  does  not  answer  to 
his  recognizance.)  I  shall  call  the  apprentice  with 
whom  Thorpe  went  up  stairs,  and  hid  these  two  pistols, 
and  told  him  to  give  those  pistols  to  his  master  when  he 
came  home.  I  shall  prove  they  were  afterwards  shewn 
to  another  apprentice.  And  I  shall  call  the  master, 
who  was  at  the  time  at  Huddcrsfield  market,  who  will 
tell  you  he  went  up  with  his  apprentice  to  that  room, 
and  the  pistols  were  shewn  to  him ;  and  that  hearings 
soldiers  were  about,  making  enquiries,  they  took  them 
from  that  place  and  deposited  them  in  the  batn,  and  hid 
them  there.  I  shall  prove  that  one  of  those  pistols  so 
deposited  by  Mellor  in  the  house  of  his  cousin  Joseph, 
was  the  very  pistol  he  had  borrowed  of  Hall  that  after- 
noon ;  and  I  shall  prove,  that  though  Hall  saw  him 
load  it, — when  he  deposited  it  in  Joseph  Mellor^s  house 
it  was  unloaded. 

There  is  another  circumstance  most  material.     It  will 
be  sworn  by  the  accomplice,  that  Thorpe  complained  in 
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the  plantation  of  hnviug'  wounded  his  check  ;  and  Mellor 
of  Iiavin^  wounded  his  finger, — by  the  recoil  of  the  pistol 
I  suppose.  1  will  prove  that  Mellor  declared  the  next 
day  to  another  man,  that  he  had  hurt  his  finger  by  having 
overloaded  the  pistol.  Then  as  to  Thorpe  hurting  bis 
face,  1  will  prove  that  George  Mellor,  who  went  with 
him  to  Joseph  Mellor's,  desired  water  for  his  friend  to 
Wash  his  cheek  j  and  he  accordingly  got^it.  Gentlemen^ 
are  not  these  circumstances  extremely  strong  to  cor- 
roborate an  accomplice. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  that  George 
Mellor  borrowed  of  the  wife  of  his  cousin,  Joseph  Mellor, 
a  handkerchief,  to  bind  up  the  hand  of  himself,  or  the 
face  of  his  companion  ;  and  stated  that  he  wanted  work 
for  his  companion.     They  asked  the  woman  when  Jo- 
seph Mellor  would  come  home ;  the  answer  was,  "  He 
seldom  comes  home  much  before  ten ;  he  is  at  Hud- 
dersfield."      They  proceeded   to  the  Yews,  and  after- 
Wards  on  to  Huddersfield.     1  have  stated  that  Mellor 
and  Thorpe  parted  from  the  accom])h*ce  and  Smith  in 
Dungeon  Wood.    The  accomplice  will  tell  you  that  they 
^ent  down  to  Honley,  and  did  not  return  till  ten  o'clock 
at  night.     At  Honley  they  stoj)ped  at  a  ])ublic-house, 
kept  by  one  iiobinson,  so  says  the  accomplice.     I  shall 
call  the  accomplice,  and  the  wife  of  the  publican.     The 
^tccomplice  sjiys  they  had  several  pints  of  beer.     I  shall 
prove  by  the  wife  that  two  young  men  (so  unfortunately 
they  are,  neither  being  above  twenty-three)  wer^e  at  her 
liouse,  and  drank  several  pints  of  beer.     1  do  not  know 
that  she  will  prove  that  she  knows  them  now.     You  will 
ask  what  made  them  take  any  observation  of  these  young 
men  ?     There  was  a  drunken  collier  in  the  house ;  so 
drunk  that  he  docs  not  himself  know  any  thing  that 
passed.     A  person  came  in,  and  stated  in  coming  from 
Huddersfield  market,  he  had   heard   of  the   death   of 
Mr.  Horsfall;  and  Smith  immediately  began  whistling* 
being  a  fine  whistler,  which  drew  attention  to  him;  and 
he  whistled  so  well,  that  this  drunken  collier  got  up  to 
dance.     And  this  is  the  circumsUince  that  has  brought 
it  to  the  recollection  of  the  publican  and  his  wife.     And 
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thev  stated  one  of  the  vounsf  men  whistled  faniouslv,  not 
havini^  the  least  idea  that  the  accomplice  had  ^ven  his 
evidence  and  mentioned  that  circumstance. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  the  case  yet.  I  ong^ht  to 
tell  you  another  reason  why  disclosure  was  so  easily  made 
to  Hall,  who  was  not  an  accomplice.  Hall  was  a  bed* 
fellow  of  the  prisoner  Mellor,  and  Mellor  told  him  that 
nighty  or  immediately  after,  that  he  had  committed  this 
murder,  and  that  Thorpe  and  he  had  left  their  pistols 
at  Joseph  Mellor's,  at  Dungeon,  amongst  some  flocks, 
and  had  left  word  with  the  apprentices  that  they  must 
be  given  to  their  master  when  he  came  home;  and  then 
he  said  **  Thorpe  and  I  went  through  Lockwood,  and  so 
to  Huddersfield,  and  there  we  parted."  These  men 
being  so  intimately  connected,  the  wonder  is  the  less 
that  communication  should  be  made  so  freely.  Smith  was 
not  a  bed-fellow  of  theirs,  but  slept  in  the  same  room. 
I  stated  to  you  that  he  and  the  accomplice  had  gone  to 
Honley,  having  buried  their  pistols,  which  were  loaded, 
in  some  ant-hills.  Hall  will  state  it  was  late  when 
Smith  came  home.  And  I  ought  to  have  told  you  it 
will  not  rest  as  to  dcclanitions  upon  the  evidence  of  Hall 
or  the  accomplice  only,  but  on  the  testimony  of  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Snowden,  whose  evidence  1  will  not  go 
through. 

The  next  day  (though  inquiries  could  not  at  that  time 
be  made  to  the  full,  and  perhaps  were  not  made  with  any 
effect  until  the  month  of  October  last,)  it  occurred  to 
these  men,  that  as  inquiry  necessarily  would  be  made, 
there  should  be  some  secresy  observed ;  and  accordingly 
you  will  find  that  Thorpe  insisted  upon  the  accomplice 
Walker,  swearing  in  the  way  they  have  done,  in  too 
many  instances,  never  to  reveal  the  fact.  He  administer- 
ed the  oath  which  he  had  prepared.  It  was  administered 
first  to  the  witness  Snowden,  in  consec^uence  of  their 
having  acquainted  him  with  their  intentions  the  day 
before.  Mellor  was  present  at  this.  Thorpe  afterwards 
brought  in  Smith,  Walker  the  accomplice,  and  John 
Walker,  his  father,  who  was  a  workman  in  the  same 
shop,  and  whom  he  supposed  had  heard  of  the  fact  from 
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s  son ;  but  I  believe  the  father  will  tell  you  he  first 
liacl  it  from  Mellor  hiuiseif,  William  Hall,  and  another 
person.   Thorpe  said  to  Snowden,  **  You  must  administer 
the  oath  to  all  tliese^  or  I  will  shoot  you^     He  complied 
through  fear  of  his  life,  and  they  all  took  it  except  John 
Walker,  who  refused  to  take  it,  saying,  he  had  never 
taken  an  oath  in  his  life,  and  would  not  do  it ;  and  they 
saidy  *'  If  you  make  any  declaration  about  this,  we  will 
sboot  you,  or  whoever  it  may   be.     The  witness  some 
time  afterwards  met  him  in  a  iield,  when  he  said,  '^I  am 
afraid  it  has  been  blown  about  that  1  have  had  a  con- 
cern in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  and  it  is  high  time 
I  should  be  off  to  America."     I  shall  prove  his  declara- 
tion about  going  to  America  also  by  another  person ; 
and  he  said  to  the  witness  if  he  heard  of  his  repeating  it 
he  would  shoot  bim ;  but  the  witness  told  him  he  had 
not. 

Mr.  Park  then  said  that  he  should  confirm  the  accom- 
plice by  a  variety  of  witnesses  ;  and  that  the  msuis  of 
^vidence  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  clear :  and  lament- 
ing that  men  so  young  should  be  charged  with  a  crime 
^  deep  as  that  which  the  jury  had  been  sworn  to  try, 
Concluded  his  address  as  follows  : — 

^*  If  these  young  men  have  not  committed  the  murder, 
^or  God's  sake  let  them  go  free ;  but  if  you  see  the  finger 
^f  Providence  pointing  at  them,  in  as  satisfactory  a  man- 
^ras  if  you  had  with  your  bodily  senses  seen  the  crime 
Committed,  however  painful  the  duty,  it  is  your  duty  to 
t^nounce  them  guilty,  and  guilt  must  be  followed  by 
{banishment;  for  the  law  of  God  itself  has  declared, 
*'  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
^  shed."  And  it  is  said  by  the  same  Authority,  that 
^he  land  can  only  he  cleansed  from  the  pollution  it  has 
deceived  from  blood,  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed- 
fleth  it.'' 

Armitage  sworn. — Proved  that  he  kept  a 

public-house  at  Crossland  Moor,  called  the  Warren 
ilouse.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Horsfall  go  to  Huddersfield 
on  the  morning  of  the  28tli  of  April ;  he  seldom  missed 
going :   that  as  near  as  he  could  fix  the  hour,  it  was  a 
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quarter  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Horsfall  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Warren  House,  on 
his  way  back,  being  on  horseback.  Mr.  Horsfall  drank 
a  glass  of  rum  and  water  at  the  door,  and  having  treated 
two  men  of  the  name  of  Sykes,  workmen  who  had  l>een 
employed  under  him,  with  a  glass  of  liquor  each,  he 
went  away,  never  having  got  off  his  horse,  and  having 
stayed  at  the  door  about  twenty  minutes*  The  planta- 
tion of  Mr.  Radcliffe  is  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Warren  House.  That 
as  nearly  as  he  could  recollect,  it  was  half-past  six  o'clock 
that  evening,  when  some  children  brought  the  account 
to  his  house  that  Mr.  Horsfall  had  been  shot ;  that  him- 
self and  the  two  men  of  the  name  of  Sykes  set  out  im- 
mediately, (the  men  had  not  then  finished  the  liquor 
Mr.  Horsfall  ordered  them,)  that  they  found  him  sitting 
by  the  road  side,  about  thirty  ynrds  below  the  plantation, 
and  rather  nearer  to  his  house  thsm  the  plantation  was. 
It  appeared  that  a  person,  who  had  been  on  the  road 
at  the  moment,  had  assisted  in  keeping  him  upon  his 
horse  for  a  time.  Joseph  Bannister  was  with  him  at 
the  time  he  found  Mr.  Horsfall,  who  was  bleeding  very 
much.  They  got  him  down  to  the  witness's  house  as 
quick  as  possible ;  he  died  the  next  day  but  one.  That 
many  people  coming  to  his  house,  he  was  frequently 
looking  at  the  clock  to  see  when  their  horses  were  to  be 
ready,  and  that  he  was  sure  it  was  nearly  half-past  six 
when  the  news  came  that  Mr.  Horsfall  was  shot. 

Parr  sworn. — Proved  that  he  was  going  home 

from  Huddersfield  on  the  same  road  that  Mr.  Horsfall 
was  going.  He  passed  the  inn  where  Mr.  Horsfall  had 
stopped,  and  before  he  got  to  the  plantation  he  heard  a 
"  verj/  large  crack,^'  like  the  report  of  a  gun  or  a  pistol, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  come  out  of  Mr.  Radcliffe's 
plantation,  out  of  that  nook  nearest  the  public-house 
where  Mr.  Hoi'sfall  had  stopped  ;  that  he  saw  the  smoke 
arising  from  the  spot  where  the  gun  had  been  fired,  and 
he  saw  four  persons  at  that  corner  of  the  plantation ;  that 
he  was  about  ISO  yards  distant  from  the  plantation  when 
he  heard  the  noise,  and  saw  the  smoke  and  the  persons 
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in    the  plantation ;  that  all  the  four  persons  had  dark 
coloured  clothes  on ;  that  there  was  a  person  riding  along* 
the  road  before  him  ;  that  after  the  report  of  the  gun  or 
pistol,  that  person's  horse  tiirqcd  round  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  that  person  fell  with  his  face  upon  the 
horse's  neck :    he  raised  himself  up  by  the  mane,  and 
called  out  ** Murder.''    As  soon  as  he  called  out  murder, 
one  of  the  four  men  got  on  the  wall  with  one  hand  and 
both  feet.    He  called  out  to  this  man,  and  said,  **  What! 
are  not  you  contented  yet?''  and  immediately  put  his 
horse  into  a  gallop  to  reach  the  spot  as  fust  as  lie  could  ; 
and  the  four  men  ran  out  at  the  side  of  the  plantiition 
farthest  from  the  road.     He  rode  up  to  Mr.  Uorsfall, 
and  perceived  the  blood  had  just  flowed  on  his  breeches. 
He  said  *•  Good  man,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  1  am 
shot;"  and  he  seemed  to  fall  sick,  and  was  going  to  fall 
off  his  horse :   upon  which  witness  held  him  up,  and  the 
horse  went  on  at  foot  pace ;  while  he  (witness)  was  hold- 
ing him  upon  his  horse,  the  blood  spouted  out  upon  his 
side.     He  then  desired  witness  to  go  to  Mr.  Horsfall,  a 
Illation  of  his,  near  that  place  ;  and  immediately  fell  off 
his  horse ;  that  he  then  put  him  straight  beside  the  road, 
and  called  to  two  boys  who  were  gathering  horse-dung  in 
the  road,  and  left  them  with  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
shot,  and  then  galloped  towards  the  other  Mr.  llorsfall's 
in  order  to  inform  him  what  had  happened.     The  plan- 
tation was  narrow,  not  more  than  thirty  yards  over :  is 
^are  that  he  saw  four  men,  they  were  strangers  to  him. 
^w  them  walking  about  in  the  plantation  before  he 
lleard  the  crack  of  the  gun  or  pistol ;  that  when  Mr. 
horsfall  seemed  to  get  abreast  of  the  plantation,  he  ob- 
^rved  one  of  the  men  stoop  under  the  boughs  of  the 
trees,  and  then  he  saw  the  smoke  and  hearrl  the  firing. 
The  other  men  seemed  standing  behind. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bannister  stated  he  was  upon  the 
road  the  same  evening,  the  28th  of  April,  at  or  nearly 
half-past  six  o'clock,  when  he  met  Parr,  (who  had  as- 
sisted Mr.  Horsfall,  and  left  him  in  the  care  of  the  two 
boys,)  galloping  upon  the  road ;  that  immediately,  on 
being  informed  by  Parr  of  what   had  happened,    he 


Horsfall  l^ing  on  the  bed ;  that  he  appeared 
pale,  and  his  pulse  so  much  exhausted  tb 
scarcely  to  be  felt ;  it  was  a  weak  tremulous  p 
examined  him,  and  found  two  ivoundi  on  the  t 
of  the  left  thigh,  three  inches  asunder  ;  there  wi 
wound  on  Uie  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  tn^  m 
right  thigk,  and  a  slight  bruise  on  the  lower  f 
belly.  One  of  the  balls  had  been  extracted 
came ;  that  he  extracted  another  la^%  ball 
inside  of  the  v\g\\i  thigh,  near  to  the  hip  joint 
thought  very  unfavourably  of  him,  particulaH 
one  ball  having  entered  on  the  left  side,  had  j 
to  the  rigid  side,  and  nearly  penetrated  thi 
artery ;  and  that  he  had  no  well-founded  h< 
recovery  from  the  beginning. 

Benjamin  Walker,  (the  accomplice,)  is  : 
He  worked  as  such  nt  the  manufactory  of  ^ 
at  Longroyd  Bridge,  between  Iluddersfield  and 
where  this  transaction  happened.  Had  wor 
nearly  two  years;  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  a 
Huddersfield.  Mellor  and  Smith  worked  at 
factory  j  that  since  April  Smith  left  that  serv, 
he  was  an  apprentice.  The  prisoner  Thorp 
at  the  Manufactory  of  a  Mr.  Fisher,  in  thesam 
of  a  cropper.     Fisher's  manufoctory,  and  Wi 
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and  killed;  that  they  were  talking  in  this  manufactory  of 
Wood*8  about  what  had  happened,  and  said  it  was  a 
hard  matter  that  these  men  should  have  been  killed ; 
that  then  George  Mellor  said  **  There  was  no  way  of 
smashing  tlie  Machinery  but  by  shooting  the  masters.^* 
The  day  Mr.  Horsfall  was  shot,  witness  was  at  work  at 
Wood's,  and  George  Mellor  and  Smith  worked  together 
in  one  room,  and  witness  in  another.  That  on  that 
day,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Creorge  Mellor  came  into  the  shop  where  he  was  at  work ; 
William  Hall,  and  John  and  William  Walker  being 
then  also  there.  Mellor  asked  witness  to  go  and  shoot 
Horsfall ;  witness  did  not  consent.  Mellor  left  him,  and 
witness  went  away  to  his  drinking  (i.  e.  his  tea.)  Came 
back  in  half  an  hour,  (about  five  o'clock ;)  Mellor,  Yar- 
ley.  Hall,  and  John  Walker  were  in  the  shop.  Mellor 
gave  witness  a  loaded  pistol,  and  said  he  must  go  and 
shoot  Horsfall.  Witness  lifted  the  pan  to  see  if  the 
pistol  was  primed ;  found  it  loaded  nearly  to  the  top,  and 
primed :  witness  then  agreed  to  go.  Mellor  had  then  a 
drab  jacket  on ;  they  agreed  to  meet  in  the  plantation — 
did  so  meet.  Mellor  had  then  a  bottle  green  top  coat 
on,  and  Thorpe  a  dark  coloured  top  coat ;  Smith  and 
witness  had  on  dark  green  coats,  but  no  top  coat.  Smith 
had  a  pistol,  which  he  said  he  had  bought  of  one  Mills, 
and  it  was  (as  he  said)  loaded.  Witness  repented,  and 
begged  Smith  not  to  proceed.  Smith  said  **  Let  us  for- 
ward and  counsel  the  others  to  go  back,  it's  a  pity  to 
go."  Smith  went  to  the  others,  and  witness  waited  for 
him.  Smith  returned,  and  said  that  Mellor  had  told 
him  if  they  offered  to  leave,  he,  (Mellor)  would  shoot 
them  dead.  Smith  also  told  witness  that  they  were  to 
stand  twenty  yards  distant  from  Mellor  and  Thorpe,  and 
that  Smith  was  to  fire  in  case  Mellor  or  Thorpe  missed 
Mr.  Horsfall.  It  was  a^ed  one  or  the  other  should 
whistle  when  Mr.  Horsfall  was  coming.  No  whistle  was 
heard,  but  Mellor  called  ^M  that  he  was  coming ;  that 
then  they  were  standing  by  a  wall  which  separated  the 

Elantation  from  the  road.     The  wall  was  four  feet  in 
eiglit.    They  got  upon  it  when  Mellor  said  this.    Heard 

3  N 
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the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  immediately  after  Mellor 
and  Tnorpe  came  running  up  to  them,  Thorpe  put  his 
pistol  into  the  hand  of  witness^  and  said  he  would  not  go 
with  it  any  farther.  Mellor  damn'd  witness  for  not 
shooting,  saying,  **  I  shot,  and  you  should  have  done  the 
same,  whether  we  missed  or  no/*^  They  all  four  then 
went  over  several  fields  to  Dungeon  Wood ;  there  wit* 
ness  threw  away  the  pistol  that  Thorpe  had  given  him, 
and  Mellor  took  it  up.  Smith  and  witness  hid  their 
pistols  in  some  ant  hills.  They  then  separated,  Mellor 
ordering  witness  and  Smith  to  go  towards  Honley,  and 
giving  them  two  shillings  for  beer.  Witness  and  Smith 
went  to  a  public-house,  and  while  drinking  there  some 
countrymen  brought  in  an  account  of  Mr.  Horsfall's 
death.  They  said  he  had  been  shot.  On  this.  Smith, 
who  whistles  excellently,  ^  Fell  a  whistling,  and  a  collier 

got  up  and  danced."^     They  left  the  house  and  got 
ome  about  ten  o'clock  at  night«    They  all  met  in  the 
morning  and  swore  to  secresy. 

On  cross-examination  he  said  he  first  told  this  afiair 
to  his  mother  and  father  the  same  night  after  he  came 
home. 

William  Hall,  a  cropper,  remembered  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Horsfall  was  shot.  On  that  day  Mellor  ap- 
plied to  him  for  a  Russian  pistol — he  gave  it  to  Mellor 
unloaded.  Saw  Mellor  load  it ;  he  put  near  two  pipe 
heads  of  fine  powder  in  it,  and  one  hall^  and  then  some 
slugs  that  he  flatted  out  from  other  balls  by  hammers  ; 
he  put  in  another  ball  at  top,  and  rammed  them  all 
down.  Witness  asked  Mellor  if  he  meant  himself  to 
fire  it,  for  he  thought  the  pistol  would  jump  back. 
Mellor  said  ''  Yes,  I  mean  to  fire  it :  I  mean  to  give 
Mr.  Horsfall  that.**  Witness  corroborated  parts  of  the 
statement  of  the  preceding  witness,  particularly  as  to 
the  dresses  of  the  prisoners,  &  alsoas  to  the  oath  of  secresy. 
Joseph  Sowden  detailed  many  circumstances  nearly 
as  narra^  by  preceding  witness.     The  morning  after 

*  What  an  ilhistration  of  the  habitu  and  feelings  of  these  beingi.  A  fellow- 
creature'f  murder  if  related,  and  at  that  moment  one  of  the  murderer's  vhistlesy  and 
a  byettander  dances — and  this  attracts  no  remaric 
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the  murder,  Thorpe  said  to  witness,  '^  Sowden,  I  must 
have  you  sworn  to  keep  the  murder  of  Horsfall  a  secret 
ic^  all  its  circumstances/' 

Martha  Mellor,  wife  of  Joseph  M ellor  (the  cousin 

prisoner,  George  Mellor,)  stated,  that  on  the  evening 

Mr.  Horsfairs  murder,  about  a  quarter  before  six 

o'clock,  George  Mellor  came  to  her  house,  and  asked 

if  her  husband  was  in ;  she  replied  he  was  at  Market. 

lif  ellor  then  asked  if  they  wanted  a  man  to  work ;  she 

replied  they  did  not.     He  then  asked  for  the  loan  of  a 

handkerchief,  (she  lent  him  a  black  silk  one,)  and  to 

allow  the  gentleman  who  was  with  him  to  wash  himself. 

George  Mellor  had  on  a  dark  colouretl  coat,  but  no  top 

coat :  the  other  person  had  a  dark  coloured  top  coat  on. 

George  Mellor  then  borrowed  her  husband's  upi^er  coat. 

They  stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  said  if  they  did 

not  meet  her  husband,  they  might  probably  call  again 

at  ten  o'clock :  it  was  then  about  a  quarter  past  six. 

The  Apprentices  proved  the  calling  of  Mellor  and 
another  man. 

Durrance,  one  of  the  apprentices,  was  in  the  shop 
when  Mellor  came ;  he  had  a  man  with  him  like  Thorpe ; 
they  had  dark  coloured  top  coats  on,  but  Mellor  took 
his  off  and  put  it  on  a  brushing  stone :  he  had  then  on 
a  green  body  coat.  Mellor  asked  witness  to  go  up  stairs 
With  him ;  he  did  so.  Mellor  then  gave  him  two  pistols, 
(they  were  about  two  feet  long,)  they  put  them 
tinder  some  flocks  for  concealment.  Mellor  told  him  to 
Say  nothing  about  them,  but  witness  told  his  master  the 
moment  he  returned.  Did  not  know  Mellor  himself, 
but  Kinder,  his  fellow-apprentice,  told  witness  who  he 
\iras.  When  witness's  master  came  home,  the  pistols 
V^ere  taken  from  under  the  flocks  and  hid  beneath  some 
Btraw  in  the  laitli.  Witness  was  called  before  Mr.  Kad- 
diffe,  a  magistrate,  to  give  information :  after  this  he 
met  Mellor,  who  gave  him  Ave  shillings,  and  bade  him 
give  Kinder  half  of  it  to  speak  the  truth  of  what  they 
had  seeiif  but  to  keep  the  pistols  secret. 

Kinder,   the  other  apprentice,   corroborated   this 
testimony. 
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Joseph  Mellor  (the  cousin)  got  home  on  the 
evening  in  question  at  seven  o'clock.  His  apprentice, 
Durrance  immediately  shewed  him  the  pistols.  He  had 
heard  before  he  reached  home  that  Mr.  Horsfall  had 
been  shot,  and  he  hid  the  pistols  in  the  laith^  because  he 
feared  their  being  found  upon  his  premises.  Found  a 
dark  coloured  top  coat  on  the  brushing  stone,  in  the 
pockets  of  which  were  ball  cartridges.  Found  a  dark 
bottle  green  coat  behind  the  door ;  neither  of  which  be- 
longed to  witness.  Witness's  own  great  coat,  a  drab 
one,  was  gone.  The  next  morning  James  Varley  called, 
and  he  told  him  that  he  had  the  pistols ;  but  in  a  week 
they  were  missing,  and  witness  could  never  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  them. 

—  Staveley,  governor  of  the  goal,  identified  a 
portion  of  the  prisoners  clothes. 

Abraham  Wi  lley,  workman  for  Mr.  Raddiffe,  wan 
at  work  on  the  evening  in  question  about  200  yards  from 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Horsfall  was  shot.  Heard  the  re- 
port of  a  gun,  but  did  not  see  it,  he  being  in  a  stable. 
Saw  four  men  running  across  the  fields  between  the 
Plantation  and  Dungeon  Wood  towards  the  latter  place : 
they  had  all  dark  coloured  coats  on. 

Hartley  was  going  along  the  road  from 

Crossland  to  Lock  wood  :  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or 
pistol ;  saw  four  men  come  out  of  Kadclifi^e's  Plantation, 
and  jump  over  the  wall,  and  so  into  Dungeon  Wood ; 
they  had  all  dark  coloured  clothes  on.  One  of  them 
had  a  pistol,  with  a  brass  end  to  it,  under  his  coat ;  ob« 
served  it  as  the  man's  coat  flew  back  in  making  his 
jump. 

Mary  Robinson,  landlady  of  the  public  house  at 
Honley,  corroborated  a  portion  of  Walker's  testimony. 
This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

DEFENCE. 

An  alibi  was  attempted,  and  a  number  of  witnesses 
called  to  support  it. 

WiLUAM  Hansard  saw  George  Mellor  on  the 
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evening  of  the  28th  of  April,  a  little  before  seven  o'clock, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  Huddersfield ;  Mellor  was 
passing  as  if  going  to  Longroyd  Bridge. 

Jonathan  Womersley,  clockmaker  of  Hudders- 
field, saw  George  Mellor  on  the  evening  in  question  at 
six  o'clock,  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after,  at  the  corner 
of  Cloth  Hall  Street,  Huddersfield.  [It  was  justly  re- 
marked by  Sir  Simon,  that  this  interfered  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Mellor's  cousin's  wife,  who  swore  he  was  at 
her  house  from  a  quarter  to  half-past  six  o'clock.] 

John  Thorpe  saw  Mellor  in  the  streets  of  Hudders- 
field at  ten' minutes  before  six  o'clock. — Swore  positive- 
ly, having  looked  at  a  watch  at  the  time  that  he, 
(witness,)  wanted  to  sell  to  Mellor. 

Jonathan  Battersley  proved  Mellor's  being  in 
Huddersfield  a  little  before  six  o'clock. 

George  Armitage  said  his  shop  was  between  Jo- 
seph Mellor's  house  and  tlie  town  of  Huddersfield.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  Meilor  came  past,  was  coming 
^s  if  from  Joseph  Mellor's ;  and  George  Mellor  said  he 
had  been  there  to  get  a  man  work. 

SN-  B.  This  is  nearly  an  hour  earlier  than  according 
Irs.  J.  Mellor's  evidence  he  could  have  been  there.] 

Charles  Radcliffe,  cloth  dresser  at  Huddersfield, 
swore  to  having  seen  Thorpe  at  a  quarter  before  six 
o'clock  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Fisher,  Longroyd  Bridge. 
A  young  woman  was  there  then  fetching  water. 

Frances  Midwood,  the  young  woman  alluded  to, 
swore  that  she  commenced  fetching  water  about  five 
o* clock  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  April.  When  she 
first  went  Thorpe  was  not  there;  when  she  went  the 
Second  time,  about  ten  minutes  after  five,  Thorpe  was 
^here.  She  continued  going  without  intermission  from 
^hat  time  until  she  heard  the  report  of  Mr.  HorsfalCs 
^eath,  and  during  the  whoi^e  of  that  time  she 
^AW  THORPE  THERE.  Abraham  Pilling,  who  had  been 
taking  her  a  pair  of  shoeSf  had  followed  her  into  the 
^hop. 

Abraham  Pilling,  shoemaker  of  Huddersfield,  was 
{jToing  to  the  father  of  last  witness  with  some  shoes  for 
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her,  and  saw  her  crossing  the  road  with  a  can ;  followed 
her  into  the  raising  house,  and  there  saw  her  and  William 
Thorpe.  She  was  lading  water  out  of  a  cistern  with  a 
can*  It  wanted  a  quarter  to  six  when  he  (witness)  left 
home,  and  Longroyd  Bridge  is  better  than  a  mile  from 
his  house;  it  must  have  been  past  six  o'clock  when  he 
was  there.  Frances  Midwood  took  the  shoes  and  went 
away  to  fetch  the  money  for  them  :  in  tlie  mean  time 
he  talked  to  Thorpe.  She  came  back  with  a  note. 
Witness  stayed  a  little  longer,  and  then  went  forward  to 
go  a  mile  another  way.  As  lie  was  leaving  the  raising 
house,  some  persons  came  in  with  an  account  of  Mr. 
HorsfalCs  death.* 

Several  other  witnesses  were  called,  but  their  evidence 
was  by  no  means  material,  as  they  spoke  to  seeing  the 
diffi^rent  prisoners  at  five  and  seven  o'clock,  which  al- 
lowed more  than  sufficient  time  for  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  and  for  the  change  of  place. 

The  learned  judge  summed  up  at  great  length.  The 
jury  retired  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  returned  at 
five  minutes  before  eight,  with  a  verdict  of"  Guilty." 

Clerk  of  the  Arraigns. — Prisoners,  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced upon  you. 

Mellor. — I  have  only  to  say  I'm  not  guilty. 

Thorpe. — I  am  not  guilty.  Sir;  false  evidence  has 
been  given  against  me,  that  I  declare. 

Smith. — Not  guilty,  Sir. 

After  an  awful  address,  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  these  three  unfortunate  men  \  and  on  Friday,  the 
8th  of  January,  they  were  executed.  They  conducted 
themselves  with  much  propriety,  and  died  with  scarcely 
a  struggle. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Of  the  guilt  of  George  AilAlor  no  one  can  for  an  in- 
stant entertain  any  reasonable  doubt ;  but  the  evidence 

*  If  these  two  witnenes  were  credible  ones,  and  nothing  wax  said  to  impeach  thrir 
testimony,  a  clearer  a/i 6i,  as  it  regarded  TTwrpty  could  not  have  been  made  oiit 
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of  Frances  Midvvood  and  Abraham  Pilling'  should  have 
attracted  more  attention  to  Thorpe.  We,  however,  leave 
tills  to  our  readers. 

We  cannot  quit  this  case  without  strongly  reprobating 
the  system  of  a  counsel  giving  a  succinct  history  of  evi- 
dence to  be  adduced.     It  is  an   illiberal  and  unjust 
practice,  and  should  be  exploded »  more  especially  as 
counsel  are  not  allowed  to  do  the  same  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners.     It  is  true,  that  if  any  part  of  counsels* 
statement  be  not  made  out  by  evidence,  the  judge  will 
apprize  the  jury  of  that  fact,  and  bid  them  dismiss  it 
from  their  minds ;  but  this  injunction  is  easy  to  give,  and 
difficult  to  obey. 

''You  cannot  teach  me  to  forget" 

Counsel,  in  criminal  cases,  should  not  consider  them- 
selves as  making  out  a  case  for  a  client,  but  as  sifting 
a  subject  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Mr.  Park,  who  has  been  as  remarkable 
ft>r  his  unexpected  success,  as  for  his  intemperate  zeal 
and  ill-timed  severity,  has  set  an  example  in  these  cases 
that  have  been  too  readily  followed  on  uifferent  occasions 
since ;  an  example  that  might  have  met  universal  ap- 
probation in  the  days  of  judge  Jeffrys,  but  that  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  details  of  this  and  the 
^tber  Luddite  cases  without  shuddering  at  the  cold- 
<^earted  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  murders 
^ere  debated  and  agreed  on  ;  and  had  we  not  ourselves 
D6en  amid  the  class  of  men  from  whom  these  criminals 
pame,  we  could  not  have  believed  in  the  brutality  and 
inhumanity  which  we  fear  has  become  a  portion  of  the 
character  of  the  working  classes  in  some  parts  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  an  evil  that  flings  a  stigma  on 
the  magistracy  that  no  enei^y  on  their  pai-ts  seems  likely 
*o  remove. 


•■ 


ADMINISTERING  UNLAWFUL  OATHS. 


TRIAL     OP 

JOHN   EADON 


I  could  swear — 

Nay  pause  awhile ; 

Value  the  weight  of  these  asseverations. 

Colman. 

Sliall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 

J  OHN  EADON  was  one  of  the  many  misgoided  men 

who  formed  a  member  of  the  associations  called  ''  Luds;" 
he  was  about  25  years  of  age  when  he  committed  the 
offence  for  which  he  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  a 
weaver ;  had  suffered  no  immediate  privations  himself, 
but  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  general  revolutionizing 
spirit  that  prevailed  in  Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  in  the  years  1811  and  1812. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  of  January,  1813,  this  delinquent 
was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blano  presided. 

The  court  was  most  inconveniently  crowded;  the  exe- 
cution of  Mellor,  Thorpe,  and  Smith,  having  taken  place 
in  the  morning,  a  large  body  of  the  crowd  that  had  wit- 
nessed the  untimely  deaths  of  these  unfortunates,  pressed 
for  admittance  into  the  court  to  the  trial  of  Eadon  ;  and 
though  his  offence  was  not  flin  which  affected  his  life,  it 
was  anticipated  that  it  would  involve  more  important 
disclosures  as  to  the  system  of  the  Luddites,  than  any 
tliat  had  yet  taken  place. 
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Mr.  Richardson  opened  the  Indictment,  which 
charged  the  prisoner  with  administering  an  oath  to  one 
Richard  Ho  wells,  to  which  the  prisoner  pleaded  **  Not 
Guilty,"  and  Mr.  Park  then  addressed  the  jury. 

We  forbear  extracting  this  speech,  because  it  was 
one  of  those  inflated  pieces  of  circumlocution  in  which 
that  gentleman  too  frequently  indulged.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unfair  than  a  counsel's  employing  invective 
against  an  unfortunate  prisoner ;  though  administering 
these  oaths  was  a  very  serious  offence,  it  did  not  deserve 
such  a  remark  as  this : — "  The  prisomr^s  crime  displays 
a  degree  of  impiety  one  could  hardly  have  believed  to 
have  dwelt  in  any  human  breast. ^^  He  also  designated 
the  prisoner  s  oflfence  throughout  by  the  term,  **  his  most 
diabolical  purpose ;"  such  phrases  are  very  likely  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  jury  adverse  to  the  prisoner, 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  thiscase,  were  neither  cre- 
ditable to  the  head  or  heart  of  Mr.  Park.  Justice  should 
be  tempered  by  mercy ;  and  Mr.  Park  was  only  an  in- 
strument employed  for  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the 
detection  of  guilt ;  he  had  no  right  to  bring  any  acrimo- 
nious or  vindictive  spiritto  the  task  j  be  perhaps  did  not  do 
so,  but  he  certainly  chose  language  which  savoured  more 
of  the  tone  of  former  days,  than  our  modem  style  of  ad- 
vocacy warrants.  After  stating  the  case  to  be  made  out, 
Mr.  Park  called 

Richard  Howells,  weaver.  Knew  prisoner,  work- 
ed with  him  at  a  place  called  the  Old  Engine,  lodged  in 
prisoner's  house,  and  first  went  there  about  the  18th  or 
19th  of  May,  1812. 

Immediately  after  going  there  prisoner  began  to  talk 
to  him  about  the  Luddites.  Prisoner  said  he  could  make 
any  body  a  Luddite ;  and  that  he  had  made  a  man  in  the 
shop  believe  that  he  could  make  any  man  a  Luddite ; 
the  man  alluded  to  was  one  Swift,  who  lodged  there. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  prisoner  asked  witness  to 
walk  with  him ;  they  ww^  into  the  fields.  Prisoner 
said,  '^Have  you  thought  of  what  we  were  talking 
about."  Witness  did  not  recollect  what  he  meant. 
Prisoner  then  said,  <'  about  the  Luddites ;"  will  you  be 

3o 
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one?  Witness  assented.  Prisoner  then  pulled  out  a 
book  of  common  prayer,  put  it  into  witaess's  right  hand, 
and  asked  his  christian  name ;  he  told  prisoner,  who 
then  said,  **  I,  Richard  Howells,"  and  witness  repeated 
after  him  an  oath,  the  form  of  which,  in  the  writing  of 
the  prisoner,  was  as  follows : — [We  follow  the  spelling, 
&c.  of  the  original.] 

THE  OATH  OF  LUDDISM. 

"J,  *  *  *  OF  wiy  own  free  will  and  A  coard  de- 
clare and  solemly  sware  that  I  will  never  reveal  to  aney 
person  or  persons  aney  thhig  that  may  lead  to  discovery 
of  the  same  Either  in  or  by  word  sign  or  action  as  may 
lead  to  aney  Discovery  under  the  penelty  of  being  sent 
out  of  this  world  by  the  first  Brether  that  may  meet  me. 
Furthermore  I  do  sware  that  1  will  punish  by  Death 
aney  Traler  or  Traters  should  aney  arise  up  amongst  us, 
I  will  persue  with  unseaceing  vengence  should  he  fly  to 
the  verge  of  Statude.  I  will  be  gust  true  sober  and  faith' 
ful  in  all  my  dealgs  with  all  my  brothers  so  help  God 

TO    KEEP   THIS   MY   OATH    INVOILATED   AmeN/' 

Howells  having  taken  the  oath  and  kissed  the  book, 
was  given  this  paper  by  the  prisoner,  who  desired  him 
to  get  it  by  heart,  that  he  might  be  able  to  repeat  it  to 
others,  and  then  to  destroy  the  paper. 

Witness  did  get  it  by  heart,  and  then  gave  the  paper 
to  Thomas  Broughton. 

Continued  two  months  in  prisoner's  house,  often  saw 
him  write,  and  the  paper  in  question  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prisoner.  Saw  prisoner  write  on  one 
occasion  three  similar  papers. 

(This  witness  underwent  a  long  cross-examination, 
conducted  with  great  talent  by  Mr.  Williams.) 

Admitted  that  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  take  the  oath ; 
did  not  know  what  he  was  to  do  afterwards ;  could  not 
tell  what  might  have  been  expected  of  him  by  the  Lud- 
dites. ^ 

Mr.  Williams. — ^Was  you  serious  when  you  took 
the  oath,  HoweUs  ? 
Howells.— I  can't  tell. 
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Mr.  Williams. — You  can't  tell.  You  knew  I  sup- 
E>ose  whether  you  were  in  joke  or  earnest  ? 

Howells. — I  was  not  in  earnest  quite.  I  was  not 
Bcrious  when  I  took  it. 

Mr.  WilKauis. — Then  you  thought  it  a  mere  jest  ? 

Howells. — I  thought  prisoner  was  joking  with  me  at 
tlie  time,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  said,  **  1  think  you  are 
joking/'  and  he  said,  "  No,  1  am  serious/* 

Thomas  Broughton,  a  weaver,  knew  Howells  j 
went  to  see  him  on  the  12th  of  June.  Howells  put  a 
paper  into  his  hands,  (here  witness  identified  the  oath 
already  quoted.)  Howells  asked  witness  to  walk  with 
binif  and  then  gave  him  the  paper. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  the  14th  of  June,  witness  went 
to  prisoner  and  asked  him  what  the  paper  meant.  Pri- 
soner said,  '*  it  was  to  form  an  organization  in  the 
country  to  overturn  the  tyrannical  system  of  government.^* 

Witness  asked  for  the  signs  and  motions  that  those 
who  were  in  the  association  might  know  each  other  by. 
Prisoner  made  a  motion  accordingly. 

Witness  then  went  to  Serjeant  Prettyjohn,  of  the 
South  Devon  Militia,  and  gave  him  the  paper. 

Serjeant  Pkettyjohx. — Broughton  gave  him  the 
paper  in  question  on  the  14th  of  June.  Witness  kept 
U  till  September,  then  delivered  it  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ijaiig,  ot  the  South  Devon  Militia. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lang  proved  the  receipt  of 
the  paper,  and  having  delivered  it  to 

Mr.  Brown,  who  then  held  it  in  court. 

The  Judge  was  about  to  sum  up,  when 

Mr.  Williams  took  a  legal  objection,  which,  how- 
ever, was  overruled  b)^  Justice  Le  Blanc  and  Baron 
Thompson. 

After  a  patient  investigation,  and  elaborate  elucida- 
tion of  the  evidence,  in  which  it  was  particularly  stated 
that  the  prisoner's  crime  was  committed  in  May,  1812 ; 
^at  in  that  year,  but  subsequently  to  that  period,  nn  act 
had  been  passed,  making  the  administration  orth(\se  oatlis 
H  capital  crime  j  but  as  no  law  could  have  a  retrospective 
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effect,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  previous  act, 
i.  e.  that  ot  37,  Geo.  III. 

A  verdict  of  "  Guilty'*  was  immediately  returned. 

The  prisoner  was  conveyed  from  the  bar,  and  brought 
up  again  on  the  12th  to  receive  sentence, '  which  was 
passoi  upon  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  transported  for 
seven  years. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

John  Baines,  who  was  tried  for  a  similar  offence,  and 
who  was  sentenced  with  Eadon,  committed  his  crime 
exactly  one  day  before  the  act  making  it  a  capital  offence 
came  into  operation ;  had  he  been  two  days  later,  he 
unquestionably  would  have  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law. 

Howell  s,  the  witness  on  Eadon's  case,  appears  to  have 
been  as  much  engaged  as  the  prisoner  in  proselyte  hunt- 
ing, and  evidently  sought  Broughton  with  that  intent; 
both  Howells  and  Broughton  were  in  danger  from  the 
friends  of  the  accused  parties,  and  the  magistracy  sent 
them  out  of  the  county  until  the  trials  came  on. 

Somewhat  of  the  detestable  system  of  **  spies"  seems 
to  be  connected  with  this  case  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  such  persons  as  Howells  materially  helped  to 
foment  the  disturbances  in  which  they  afterwards  became 
informers  and  witnesses. 

Eadon  was  put  upon  trial  the  same  day  with  one 
Cookson,  for  a  similar  offence,  but  Mr.  Park  declining 
to  offer  any  evidence  j  he  was  declared  "  Not  Guilty." 


ADMINISTERING  UNLAWFUL  OATHS. 
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JOHN  BAIXES,  the  Elder,  JOHN  BAINES,  the  Yonnger, 
WILLIAM  BLAKEBOROUGH,  CHARLES  MILNE, 
GEORGE  DUCKWORTH,  and  ZACHARIAH  BAINES, 
(a  Boy.) 


Wliy  are  these  men  at  midnight  met  ? 
Who  bids  thu  taiMsr  glimmer  yet  ? 
Thfv  mutter  and  their  faces  lowV, 
WJiy  mingle  they  at  midnight  hour  ? 

Anon. 

J  GUN  BAINES,  the  elder,  was  a  hat  manufacturer 

in  Halifax  ;  John  Baines,  the  younger,  was  his  nephew  ; 
Zachariah  was  the  son  of  the  elder  prisoner ;  William 
Blakeboroug'h  and  George  Duckworth  were  shoemakers; 
and  Charles  Milne  a  card  maker. 

At  a  period  of  national  calamity,  it  is  but  natural  that 
men  should  meet  and  discuss  public  afiairs ;  these  men 
did  so,  but  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was  not  onlv 
dissatisfaction  as  to  the  acts  of  the  ministry,  but  a  ten- 
dency to  rebel  against  all  existing  power. 

Men  who  have  no  money,  and  but  little  character, 
generally  talk  of  the  good  that  would  result  from  a  re- 
volution, because  these  are  the  very  men  who  have  all  to 
gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  from  such  an  occurrence. 

These  remarks  apply  to  those  who  mingled  with  a 
guilty  knowledge  in  Luddite  society  ;  but  amid  so  nu- 
merous a  body  there  were  many  who  were  merely  attract- 
ed by  the  love  of  mystery  inherent  in  the  vulgar ;  they 
heard  vague  rumours  of  a  powerful  association,  and  of  a 
secret  intent,  and  it  became  flattering  to  weak-minded 
individuals  to  form  one  of  such  a  body« 
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We  refer  our  readers  to  instances  of  the  pitiable  igno- 
rance of  the  men  who  have  been  usually  found  connected 
with  such  disturbances.  Arthur  Thistlewood  and  Des- 
pard,  it  is  true,  were  educated  men ;  but  what  ignorant 
and  deludeil  wretches  were  their  colleagues !  in  one 
case  common  soldiers,  and  in  the  other  some  unfortunates 
who  had  not  even  tlie  common  necessaries  of  existence. 
Emmet's  friends  and  the  Kilwarden  mob,  in  Ireland, 
were  of  a  similar  character.  In  all  the  cases,  within  our 
reading  or  recollection,  one  leader  of  powerful  but  mor- 
bid intellect  has  gathered  around  him  a  set  of  uneducated 
creatures,  whom  he  incited  to  a  crime  which  ended  in 
condign  punishment ;  but  in  the  Luddite  riots  no  head 
appeared .  Where  was  the  first  instigator  ?  Where  was 
the  master-mind  of  the  ruffian  crew  ?  Who  was  the 
imaginary  Lud^  or  whom  the  creator  of  the  fiction  of 
such  a  name  and  existence  ? 

It  argues  little  for  the  sagacity  or  industry  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  investigation,  that  so  little  was 
ascertained  on  the  subject.  Some  criminals  were  exe- 
cuted, it  is  true;  but  the  seeds  of  insurrection  were 
never  rooted  out — the^r*^  cause  never  ascertained. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  have  some  observations  to 
oflfer  when  we  have  gone  through  this  series  of  cases,  and 
we  must  now  j^roceed  to  the 

TRIAL. 

To  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoners  with  admin- 
istering an  unlawful  oath  to  John  Macdonald,  tliey 
I)lea(led  "Not  Guilty.'' 

Mr.  Park,  in  his  statement  of  the  case,  admitted 
that  the  witness  had  been  employed  on  purpose  to  detect 
the  prisoners ;  that  in  fact  he  went  as  a  spy  among  the 
Luddites.  Mr.  Park  defended  this  system  with  more 
zeal  than  talent.  After  his  excM'dium,  in  which  he  thus 
prepared  the  jury  for  what  he  apprehended  the  prisoners 
counsel  might  offer  in  their  behalf,  or  in  impeachment 
of  the  principal  witness's  testimony, 
JouN  Macdonald,  constable,  was  called :  lives  at 
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^VCanchester.  In  the  month  of  July  last,  was  sent  to 
K^alifax  with  John  Goslings ;  arrived  there  on  the  8th 
%l3out  noon.  We  went  to  a  public-house,  sign  of  the 
O  lispin,  and  in  the  coui*se  of  the  day  met  Charles  Milnes; 
t:liey  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  in  the  course 
of  which  Milnes  said,  be  had  tiiken  a  good  many 
oartridges  from  soldiers,  that  they  had  made  search  for 
him,  but  he  had  gotten  away  ;  went  to  a  shepherd's  at 
I>ean  Common,  and  stayed  there  three  weeks.  They 
then  talked  about  Cartwright's  mill,  and  two  men  having 
l>een  killed  there  ;  and  Milnes  said  he  knew  them  well, 
stud  mentioned  the  name  of  another  person  who  had 
l>een  acting  as  officer,  (i.  c.  of  the  Luddites  on  that 
occasion.) 

Witness  told  Milnes  he  would  be  as  active  as  any  of 
them  if  he  was  sworn  in.  Milnes  said,  there  was  an  old 
man,  living  near,  who  should  swear  him  in,  having  been 
in  that  way  nearly  twenty  years,*     Witness  agreed. 

Milnes  took  witness  to  the  house  where  he  said  this 

old  man  lived;  it  was  John  Baines  the  elder;  it  was 

ten  at  night  when  they  got  there,  and  all  the  prisoners 

at  the  bar  were  there.     Milnes  introduced  witness  and 

Said,  ''This  is  a  stranger,   but  a  good  fellow  and  a 

brother."     Baines  senior  said,  "  We  must  be  handy, 

ft.  e.  quick,)    for  we  expect  the  watch   and  ward." 

lie  then  got  a  paper  and  a  testament ;  gave  the  latter 

^tito  witness's  hands  and  asked  his  name ;  witness  said, 

"  John   Smith."      Baines  appeared  to  read  from  the 

paper,  and  bade  witness  say  after  him,  which  witness  did. 

[The  oath  was  proved  to  be  nearly  similar  to  the  one 

Quoted  in  Eadon's  case.] 

Baines  bade  witness  kiss  the  book  ;  all  the  prisoners 

^tood  up  while  the  oath  was  administered ;  they  were 

^1  seated  before ;    the   boy,   Zachariah  Baines,    kept 

the  door  meanwhile,  i.  e.  kept  his  back  to  it  to  prevent 

^y  one  entering ;  ^^  I,"  continued  witness,  '^  was  myself 

afraid  lest  the  watch  and  ward  should  come  in." 

Witness  then  offered  to  pay  for  something  to  drink, 

•  Tbis  wonld  shew  that  the  yt&wom  alluded  to  bad  been  probably  connected  with 
(he  risings  of  1794  and  179a. 
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but  Old  Baines  objected,  for  fear  of  the  watch  and  ward 
arriving;  for  that  the  neighbours  had  reported  his  house, 
and  they  generally  came  every  night. 

Witness  left  the  house,  and  all  the  prisoners  came  out 
with  him,  except  Old  J3aines  and  the  boy ;  they  all 
walked  together  to  the  door  of  the  Crispin  public-house, 
where  Duckworth  left  them;  the  rest  went  in  with 
witness. 

Gosling,  (witness's  fellow  officer  and  brother  spy) 
came  in  immediately  after ;  witness  said  to  him  aloud, 
*^  I  ha'  gotten  twisted  in  ;"  the  three  prisoners  said  he 
had,  and  Charles  Milnes  said  it  was  he  who  introduced 
him;  they  sat  drinking  till  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  and  then  the  party  saw  Gosling  and  witness  to 
their  lodings. 

Witness  and  Gosling  remained  in  Halifax  some  time; 
they,  with  Mihies  and  131akeborough,  went  (a  few  days 
after)  to  Old  Baines's  shop,  and  invited  him  to  go  with 
them  to  have  some  ale.  All  went  to  the  George;  there 
was  another  man  there  (a  hatter)  whom  Baines  knew, 
and  said  he  could  trust;  they  were  in  a  room  by 
themselves ;  witness  said  to  Gosling,  '^  This  is  the  old 
man  that  twisted  me  in."  Old  Baines  said,  **  Yes,  I 
am,"  but  put  up  his  hands  and  said,  **  always  be  cautious 
where  you  say  this."  Witness  replied,  "He knew  his 
company,  and  was  not  afraid."  Baines  begun  to  talk  to 
Gosling;  he  said,  he  (Baines)  had  had  his  eyes 
opened  a  great  while,  a  matter  of  twenty-three  years. 

Met  Old  Baines  two  or  three  days  afterwards ;  wit- 
ness and  Gosling  were  together.  Old  Baines  begged 
them  to  be  careful,  for  he  had  heard  that  two  Bow- 
street  officers  were  in  the  town.* 

This  witness  was  severely  cross-examined.  Admitted 
having  been  tried  and  convicted  for  an  assault.  Was 
out  on  a  Habeas  Corpus  to  give  this  evidence.  Was 
two  or  three  hours  in  Halifax  before  he  saw  Milnes. 


*  The  report  aruie  from  Macdonald  and  Gosliag  being  there.  There  if  some- 
thing heart  sickening  in  tlie  horrible  (if  necessary)  duplicity  of  these  fellows^  vho 
vent,  even  by  their  own  shewing^  MeeHny  out  men  who  were  mUimg  to  oommit 
crimes,  rather  than  those  who  had  committed  them. 
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They  had  talked  for  half  an  hour  before  Mihies  iiicn« 
tioned  the  cartridges. 

Witness  pronii^ied  if  he  got  twisted  in  to  be  as  active 
as  any  of  them. 

When  at  the  Crispin  public-house,  he  said  he  was 
looking  for  work^  and  at  another  time,  that  he  was 
hawking  silk  handkerchiefs.  He  said  these  things  to 
prevent  being  discovered.  Blakeborough  was  with  them 
at  the  George,  and  he  was  many  times  afterwards  witli 
Blakeborough  and  Milnes.  M ilnes  and  witness  slept 
together  one  night, 

John  Gosling,  fustian  cutter  of  Manchester, 
corroborated  a  great  deal  of  tlie  foregoing,  and  spoke  of 
the  conversation  between  himself  and  old  Baines  at  the 
George.  Old  Baines  said  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  two  words  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and 
asked  witness  if  he  comprehended  them.  Old  Baines 
explained  these  words,  and  said  his  eyes  had  been 
opened  twenty-three  years.  Heard  old  Baines  call 
Macdonald  by  the  name  of  Smith. 

Joseph  Nadin,  deputy  constable  of  Manchester. 
Knew  Macdonald  and  Gosling ;  employed  them  to  go 
to  Halifax  and  two  other  places  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
tending to  be  a  friend  to  the  Luddites,  and  so  getting 
the  oath  administered  to  them. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution 

For  the  defence  a  great  number  of  witnesses  were 
called. 

For  John  Baines^  the  younger. 

John  Thomas,  shoemaker,  Luddenden  in  Midgley, 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  Halifax,  knew  John  Baines, 
the  younger ;  had  employed  him  sometime.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  John  Baines  came  to  him  with  three  pairs 
of  shoes  which  he  had  worised  for  witness.  It  was  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  moraing  when  John  Baines  came. 
He  detained  him  that  day,  and  employed  him  in  mcnd-^ 
ing  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  set  him  to  make  one  pair ; 
that  John  Baines  remained  in  witness's  shop  until  ten 

3  P 
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o'clock  at  nighty  they  then  gave  up  work,  had  a  little 
beer,  and  went  to  bed  at  a  place  four  miles  fix>m  Halifax. 

That  Thomas  Cockcroft  was  working  in  the  shop  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  John  Baines,  the  younger,  slept 
all  night  at  witness's  house  with  a  little  boy,  and  witness 
saw  him  in  the  morning  before  he  left  the  house. 

Witness  gave  some  reasons  for  remembering  this  day 
so  particularly. 

Thomas  Cockcroft,  shoemaker,  was  working  all 
day  on  the  8th  of  July  for  last  witness,  at  his  shop. 
Stayed  till  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  night ;  saw 
John  Baines,  the  younger  there,  and  left  him  there. 

[The  boy  who  was  stated  to  have  slept  with  John 
Baines,  die  younger,  was  not  called.] 

On  Duchvortlis  behalf. 

William  Longbottom,  shoemaker,  lived  at  Out 
Lane,  six  miles  from  Halifax ;  kept  the  toll  gate.  Went 
to  Halifax  on  the  seventh  of  July  to  receive  some 
money.  At  Halifax,  went  to  Wilham  Duckworth's, 
father  of  prisoner  George  Duckworth.  Gould  not  meet 
with  the  person  who  witness  was  to  receive  the  money 
of,  and  consequently  stayed  at  Halifax :  stopped  at 
Duckworth's.  On  the  eighth,  went  over  to  Ovenden 
for  this  money,  and  prisoner,  George  Duckworth,  went 
with  him.  They  returned  together  to  Halifax,  and  dined 
there.  Worked  together  at  prisoner's  father's  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  then  took  a  walk  together  for 
about  two  hours,  and  supped  and  slept  together  at  the 
house  of  the  prisoner's  father.  Prisoner  was  only  out  of 
witness's  sight  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 

day. 

* 

[The  offence,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  said  to  have 
been  committed  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni^ht.] 

William  Duckworth,  die  faUier,  was  called,  who 
corroborated  this  testimony  i»every  particular. 

On  behalf  of  John  Baines,  the  elder. 
Thomas  Hblwkll,  soldier  in  the  33rd  regiment, 
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son  of  Baines"  wife,  was  in  John  Baines's  house  on  the 
etg'hth  of  July :  went  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  continued  there  till  twelve.  The  boy,  Zachariah, 
went  to  bed  about  eleven  o^clock.  During  the  time  he 
was  there,  John  Baines,  the  boy,  and  witness,  were  the 
only  persons  present.  Remembered  the  day,  because 
he  was  subsisted  up  to  the  ninth,  and  on  tliat  day  drew 
his  pay. 

On  helialf  of  William  Blahehorough. 

Hannah  CROWTHER,of  Gibbet  Lane,  Halifax,knew 
Blakeborough ;  saw  him  on  the  5th  of  July — then  pro- 
posed going  with  him  to  Saddleworth  on  the  eightti  to 
visit  Blakeborough 's  brother,  who  had  asked  her  to  come 
on  a  visit  there.  This  invitation  had  been  given  on  the 
previous  Christmas. 

They  set  oif  on  this  jaunt  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  went  together  to 
Saddleworth ;  got  there  at  twelve  o'clock,  walking  all 
the  way ;  it  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  ;  they  never 
stopped  on  the  road.  Witness  stayed  at  Saddleworth 
from  the  8th  to  the  1 8th, — ten  days.  Prisoner  Blake- 
borough stayed  all  that  time,  and  was  not  above  an  hour 
out  of  her  sight  during  these  ten  days. 

CROSS-EXAMINED. 

Q.  How  came  you,  a  single  woman,  to  go  with  the 
prisoner  ? 

A.  I  had  known  the  prisoner  and  his  brother  many 
years. 

Q.  How  did  you  all  sleep  ? 

A.  We  all  went  to  bed  at  one  time.  I  saw  Blake- 
borough go  up  stairs  to  bed  ;  I  slept  below  myself.  He 
always  went  up  stairs  before  I  went  to  bed. 

Q.  How  do  you  live  ? 

A.  With  my  father  and  mother. 

Q.  How  did  the  prisonMP  employ  himself  during  these 
ten  days  ? 

A.  He  helped  his  brother  to  weave. 

Q.  Why,  he  is  a  shoemaker  ? 


<* 
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A.  Yes;  but  he  caii  weave,  though  he  is  a  shoe- 
maker ;  the  shoemakers  in  Halifax  were  out  of  work  at 
that  time.^ 

Q.  How  was  you  maintained  there  ? 

A.  I  was  no  expense  to  them,  for  I  took  enough  to 
pay  for  my  board. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  Nine-pence  a  day, 

Q,  Did.  you  pay  this  daily  ? 

A.  No  J  I  paid  it  when  I  left. 

Q.  Altogether? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  pray  how  much  did  you  pay  ? 

A.  (After  some  hesitation.)  Not  quite  twelve  shil- 
lings.— Oh  !  1  recollect  now,  eleven  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

Q.  And  you  paid  this  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  on 
the  18th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

[It  is  evident  that  the  girl  was  not  stating  the  truth, 
as  her  board,  at  nine-pence  a  day,  would  have  been  but 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  person  in  such  circumstances  would  have 
paid  four  shillings  more  than  was  necessary.] 

John  BlakeborOugu  corroborated  the  stay  of  pre- 
ceding witness,  as  to  her  and  prisoner  having  been  at 
his  house  from  the  8th  to  tlie  18th. 

But,  on  cross-examination,  denied  that  he  had  received 
any  money  from  this  girl,  and  did  not  know  that  his 
wile  had. 

No  evidence  was  offered  on  behalf  of  Charles  Milnes. 

The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence, — the  prisoners 
making  no  defence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
**  Guilty  against  John  Baines,  the  elder,  John  Baines, 
the  younger,  Charles  Milnes,  William  Blakeborough, 
and  George  Duckworth. — Zachariah  Baines  not  guilty/' 

The  five  prisoners  were  tmtported  for  seven  years. 

*  This  does  not  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Thomas,  who  had  work  enonKh  for 
himself  and  two  men. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

It  is  apparently  useless  to  find  fault  with  verdict 
pronounced  long  since,  and  the  penalties  of  which  have 
been  inflicted  and  endui'ed  years  ago ;  but  if  we  were  to 
be  deterred  from  investigating  truth,  because  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  punishment,  we  might 
close  our  labours  at  once.  Tlie  exposition  of  the  errors 
of  other  days  become  warnings  for  the  future ;.  and  there 
is  this  peculiar  property  about  truth,  that  its  promulga- 
tion is  always  beneficial.  Ten  years  have  passed  since 
these  men  returned,  (or  wei-c  entitled  to  returning  from 
their  banishment,)  and,  as  regards  themselves,  it  matters 
little  now  whether  they  were  justly  or  unjustly  sentenced ; 
but  as  regards  the  community,  it  is  as  important  at  the 
present  moment  as  it  was  in  January  1813. 

The  defence  in  most  of  these  cases  was  alibif  which, 
said  the  sagacious  Mr.  Park,  from  its  continual  recur- 
rence was  suspicious.  Why  so  ?  it  is  almost  the  only 
defence  to  be  set  u])  against  the  blood-thirsty  hirelings 
who  were  sent  amongst  these  ignorant  and  perhaps 
infatuated  men.  What  else  could  withstand  the  '*  swear- 
ings" of  these  entrappers,  who  **  went  forth  like  lions 
seeking  whom  they  might  devour  ?"  To  prove  an  ab- 
sence from  the  place  named  by  the  informers  at  the  time 
when  the  crime  was  stated  to  have  been  committed,  was 
the  only  means  of  establishing  innocence. 

We  hear  in  this  trial  the  story  of  Messrs.  Macdonald 
and  Gosling,  (two  of  the  lowest  order  of  a  degraded  set 
of  men,)  who  went  to  worm  into  the  secrets  of  Luddism, 
not  merely  to  see  if  they  were  administering  oaths,  &c. 
but  **  to  pretend  to  \)e  their  friends  to  get  the  oath 
administered  to  themselves."  These  are  the  words  of 
their  employer  Mr.  Nadin.  Now  when  such  men  as 
these,  who  live  by  perfidy  and  duplicity,  who  make 
hypocrisy  their  trade;  and  practise  treason  upon  traitors, 
when  such  fellows  give  eviaence  as  to  the  acts  of  others, 
should  it  not  be  received  with  caution  ?  and  when  they 
detail  their  own  actions,  do  they  deserve  implicit  credit  1* 
The  best  men  generally,  from  the  falUbility  of  human 
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nature,  colour  their  own  conduct;  indeed  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  to  speak  the  actual  truth,  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  life ;  so  prejudiced  do  we  become  from 
self-love,  that  we  cannot  see  our  own  deeds  in  a  true 
light.  Might  not  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Gosling,  then, 
(unconsciously,)  have  excited  these  men  to  crime,  though 
they  thought  they  were  saying  no  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  their  secrets.  We  are  sure  our  readers 
will  feel  with  us,  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
such  might  have  been  the  case.  So  much  for  the 
espionage  system,  a  system  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr. 
Park,  who  has  since  been  elevated  to  the  Bench.  Tliose 
who  are  curious,  in  regard  to  the  ingenious  efforts  of  a 
government  counsel  in  support  of  iniquitous,  or  at  least 
ill-judged  expedients,  will  find  some  exquisite  specimens 
in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  under  this  com- 
mission— "  HowELLS*  State  Trials,"  VoL  XXXI. 
p.  059  to  1168. 

But  the  injustice  done  to  the  unfortunate  men  in  this 
case,  was  not  alone  in  giving  entire  credence  to  the  evi- 
dence of  these  reptiles  of  the  law — these  Manchester 
tradei-s  in  perfidy,  but  in  throwing  discredit  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses.  And  here  the  blame  rests  ex- 
clusively with  the  jury, — and  an  eternal  stigma  on  their 
names  it  will  be.  We  will  grant  that  the  evidence  in- 
tended to  prove  the  absence  of  Blakeborough,  was  in- 
conhisive ;  and  that  from  the  prevarication  of  Hannah 
Crowther,  and  the  discrepancy  between  her  evidence  and 
the  brother's,  that  his  alibi  was  not  proved  ;  but  what  is 
there  to  impeach  the  evidence  of  John  Thomas  and 
Thomas  Cockcroft?  they  satisfactorily  proved  that  John 
Baines,  the  younger,  was  four  miles  from  Halifax  on  the 
evening  in  question,  and  passed  the  night  there.  No 
impeachment  was  made  either  uj)on  the  characters  or 
evidence  of  these  men  to  shew  that  they  were  unworthy 
of  credit.  The  jury  were,  therefore,  bound  to  believe 
them  : — it  was  the  evidence  of  two  honest  hard  working 
men,  against  that  of  two  informers,  who  lived  by  the 
convictions  they  sought  to  secure. 

Yet  this  evidence  was  passed  over  by  the  judge  in  his 
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chaise,  and  unnoticed  by  the  jury,  who,  with  only  five 
minrtes  deliberation,  declared  all  the  prisoners  guilty 
but  the  boy,  who,  it  is  pretty  evident,  they  acquitted 
from  motives  of  humanity. 

This  does  not  look  like  the  distribution  of  justice ; — 
for  juries  are  to  decide  upon  tlie  evidence  ofiered  to  them, 
and  on  that  only.  Evidence  was  ofiered,  proving  clearly 
that  John  Baines,  the  younger,  was  not  at  tlie  spot  named 
at  the  time  mentioned  by  Macdonald  ;  and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  alleged  ofience.  The 
jury,  by  convicting  John  Bsiines,  the  younger,  tacitly 
declared  John  Thomas  and  Thomas  Cockcroft  guilty  of 
perjury. 

Government  printed  an  account  of  these  trials,  (it 
was  not  published,)  to  this  we  have  referred,  and  there 
the  judge's  charge  is  set  down  verbatim.  We  do  not 
find  that  he  told  the  jury  that  John  Baines's  absence 
from  the  spot  was  proved  by  these  witnesses ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  suggested  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner 
m^ht  have  mistaken  the  day.  Comment  is  unnecessary 
upon  this.  Is  it  not  a  legal  maxim,  that  the  judge  is 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner? 
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JAMES  IIAIGII,  JONATHAN  DEAN,  JOHN  OGDEN, 
JAMES  BROOK,  JOHN  BROOK,  THOMAS  BROOK, 
JOHN  WALKER,  AND  JOHN  HIRST.* 


W«*  callM  on  our  companions  in  the  figbt, 
Hut  tlu-y  slo]>t  the  sleep  an»l  IicimUmI  not — 
'lilt.'  aniis  tlr.it  wielded  tlic  weapons  of  death 
Were  stiiVeiUMl  in  gon*,  and  those  ftcry  eyau 
CloHcd  in  durknt  SK,  and  fur  ever. 

CLiLKllB. 

±  HE  attack  on  Cartwri^lit's  Mill  was  matter  of  such 

local  notoriety,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  make  any 
preliminary  observations  on  the  case.  We  have  given 
the  trial  in  detail,  which  the  importance  and  interest  of 
the  proceedings  called  for. 

In  similar  cases  we  have  had  occasion  to  object  to  the 
opening  speeches  of  Mr.  Park ;  we  here  present  his  ad- 
dress neariy  verbatim.  Our  readers  will  perceive  the 
way  in  which  he  anticipated  the  matter,  and  even  tlie 
manner  of  the  evidence  to  be  given  by  his  witnesses ; 
and  perusers,  by  the  effect  on  themselves,  may  be  enabled 
to  conclude  what  e£fects  were  thus  produced  upon  the 
jury. 

The  prisoners  eluded  the  grasp  of  justice  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  nine  months  elapsing  between  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime  and  the  trial,  which  (as  this  parti- 
cular outrage  had  been  the  theme  of  parliamentary 
discussion)  appears  the  more  remarkable. 

*  Mellor,  Thorpe,  and  Smith,  who  were  tried  and  execntcd  for  the  miirder  of  Mr. 
florsfall,  were  included  in  thii  indictment;  but  they  hod  paid  the  penalty  of  tlidr 
greater  crime  the  day  before  their  companioiu  in  guilt  were  tried  for  this. 
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On  the  9th  of  January ,  1813,  the  prisoners  were 
brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blano,  Knight,  judge. 

The  indictment  charged  the  prinoners  collectively,  and 
individually,  with  assembling  tumultuously  on  the  11th 
of  April  then  last,  and  attempting  to  demolish  the  mill 
of  William  Cartwright,  of  Liversedge,  Yorkshire.  The 
prisoners  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  Ricuardson  stated  the  indictment,  and 

Mr.  Park,  after  stating  that  the  prisoners  were  in<- 
dieted  under  9,  Geo.  III.,  cap.  29,  recited  a  portion  of 
the  act ;  which  provides  that  any  person  demolishing,  or 
attempting  and  beginning  todemolish  any  mill,  &c.,  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Mr.  Park  then  proceeded  to  say  that  a  great  number 
of  misguided  persons  had  destroyed  machinery,  and 
were  collecting,  or  had  collected  arms,  gunpowder,  &c., 
&c.;  and  after  a  few  cursory  remarks  proceeded  as 
fidlaws : — 

",Mr.  Cartwright,  whose  mill,  called  Rawfolds  Mill, 
was  attacked  on  the  11th  of  April,  had  hsul  previous 
notice,  that  among  those  people  he  had  been  denounced 
<m  account  of  his  employing  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery. In  consequence  of  which  notice,  this  gentle- 
man slept  in  his  mill  six  weeks  before  the  lltli  of  April, 
deserting  his  family,  (for  his  dwelling-house  was  else- 
where,) and  had  beds  prepared  for  five  military  and  four 
of  his  own  workmen.  He  prepared  for  his  defence  as 
^eiy  prudent  man  should  do  ;  and  I  have  only  to  lament 
that  the  same  spirit  was  not  displayed  by  other  gentlemen 
whose  property  was  threatened ;  probably  if  that  spirit 
had  be^  manifested,  their  lordships  and  yon  would  not 
have  been  troubled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  seemed 
almoat  impossible  for  any  but  a  most  active  military  force 
to  destroy  the  works  he  erected  there ;  there  is  one  thing 
I  must  mention,  because  it  afibrds  almost  decisive  evi- 
dence against  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  at  the  bar. 

3  Q 
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It  seems  the  different  floors,  (I  think  there  were  three 
above  the  ground  floor,)  were  laid  with  flags  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  in  a  row  which  were  raised  obliquely,  so 
as  to  make  loop-holes,  so  that  if  any  man  should  attack 
the  lower  windows  of  the  manufactory  with  hatchets  and 
hammers,  those  within  might  Are  down  upon  them ; 
and  Mr.  Cartwright  furnished  himself  with  muskets  and 
gunpowder  for  that  purpose. 

**  On  the  11th  of  April,  (fori  will  now  state  the  facts, 
applying  them  afterwaixls  to  the  men  at  the  bar,)  Mr. 
Cartwright  will  state  that  he  had  retired  to  bed  soon 
after  twelve  o'clock,  having  previously  ascertained  that 
his  watchmen  were  on  their  posts ;  two  of  them  were 
stationed  outside,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy ;  but  they  were  surprised  and  actually  seized  be- 
fore any  alarm  could  be  given  by  them.  About  twenty- 
fives  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  as  well  as  he  could 
ascertain,  a  large  dog,  which  was  chained  on  the  ground 
floor,  began  to  bark  furiously.  This  gentleman  imme- 
diately jumped  out  of  bed  and  flew  to  the  stairs,  but 
whilst  he  was  doing  so,  being  still  iii  his  shirt,  he  was 
astonished  by  an  immediate  heavy  fire  of  musquetry, 
poured  iiito  bis  upper  windows,  and  violent  hammering 
at  the  door  next  the  road  ;  for  the  mill  had  a  pond  on 
one  side,  and  through  that  it  was  in  a  certain  degree  pro- 
tected. Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  men  had  piled  tneir 
arms  the  night  before ;  he  immediately  rushed  towards 
them,  and  met  his  own  men  and  the  soldiers  without  any 
covering  but  their  shirts,  having  just  jumped  out  of  bed. 
By  his  orders  they  commenced  a  heavy  firing  from  within 
the  mill,  and  this  they  continued,  as  will  be  proved  to 
you,  upwards  of  twenty  minutes.  The  mob,  during 
that  time,  kept  up  their  fire  also ;  and  you  will  find  that 
it  consisted  of  more  than  100  persons.  They  broke  all 
the  Mnndows,  many  of  the  window  frames,  and  one  of 
the  doors,  calling  out  with  the  most  horrible  impreca- 
tions, (manyof  which  I  shall  not  repeat,)  '^Baug  uplads!'^ 

"  Are  you  within  lads?"  "  D ^n  them,  keep  close." 

Mr.  Cartwright  had  placed  an  alarm  bell  at  the  top  of 
his  building ;  this  bell  was  rung  with  considerable  force 
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until  the  bell-rope  broke  ;  the  mob,  upon  hearing  it  ring, 

called  out  "  D n  it,  silence  that  bell  j**  but  two  of 

Cartwright*s  men  went  up  and  rang  the  bell,  by  turns 
firing  and  ringing.  At  length,  the  firing  still  continuing 
from  within,  and  probably  the  ammunition  of  the  mob 
running  short,  the  assailants  begsin  to  slacken  fire,  and 
at  last  it  entirely  ceased,  except  that  one  man  fired  a 
single  shot  at  the  close.  Mr.  Cartwright  heard  the 
people  go  off  towards  Hnddersiield ;  and  when  their 
clamour  subsided,  was  able  to  hear  the  groans  of  some 
one  who  was  left  wounded  ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  going 
out,  lest  it  should  be  said  he  had  murtlered  them.  It 
was  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished  by  sight. 
But  when  assistance  came,  Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  men 
went  out,  and  found  a  great  number  of  malls,  hammers, 
muskets,  and  so  on,  left  on  the  road  to  Huddersfield. 
They  also  found  two  men  who  were  too  badly  wounded 
to  escape,  and  who  afterwards  unfortunately  died;  upon 
whom  the  coroner's  jury  sat,  and  found  a  verdict  (as 
they  were  bound  to  do)  o(  justifiable  homicide. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  the  way  in  which  I  propose  to  fix 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  some  of  them,  is  this.  You 
will  observe  what  extreme  difficulty  there  must  be  iu 
such  a  case  as  the  present.  Here  is  an  attack  made,  at 
which  no  persons  can,  of  course,  be  present  that  are  not 
criminal,  except  the  gentleman  who  is  the  object  of  at- 
tack ;  and  he,  from  his  situation,  could  not  know  a 
single  individual  present.  I  shall  call  before  you  no  less 
than  three  persons  who  were  at  that  attack  ;  two  of  these 
three  persons  have  already  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  an 
examination  here ;  they  have  been  examined,  and  strictly 
cross-examined,  by  my  learned  friends  who  were  of  coun- 
sel for  those  prisoners  against  whom  they  were  called. 
I  shall  call  before  you  also,  a  person  who  has  likewise 
been  examined  before ;  not  an  accomplice,  though  not 
free  from  blame,  because  he  did  not  communicate  facts 
within  his  knowledge  ;  a  person  of  the  name  of  Snow- 
den.  The  general  circumstances  to  which  Mr.  Cart^ 
wright  will  speak,  will  be  confirmed,  or  rather  he  will 
confirm  the  accomplices.     I  shall  call  this  Snowden  to 
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coDfiriu  these  men,  who  will  prove  that  a  perscMQ  of  the 
name  of  Dickenson,  who  is  not  charged,  for  be  has  not 
been  found,  came  to  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Wood ; — 
Mr.  Wood's  name  has  unfortunately  been  too  often  men- 
tioned,  and  whether  he  knew  more  than  has  been  dis- 
covered, God  and  his  own  conscience  only  know ;  but 
at  Mr.  Wood's  house  it  seems  wonderful  that  all  these 
transactions  should  be  going  on,  and  the  master  of  these 
men  know  nothing  about  them.      But  Snowden  will 
prove,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  April,  Dicken- 
son came  to  Mr.  Wood's,  and  that  at  that  time  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  with  John  Walker  and  Jona- 
than Dean,  two  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  about  com- 
mencing the  system  of  frame  breaking,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  breaking  of  stocking  and  lace  frames  had 
bera  carried  on  at  Nottingham  ;  when  it  was  proposed 
that  those  who  would  not  join  them  should  be  turned 
out  of  work  ;  and  that  he  was  asked  by  Mellor  and  Dean 
to  join  them,  but  that  he  never  did.     He  appears  to  me 
to  be  one  of  those  fanatical  enthusiasts  one  has  seen 
about  the  country  ;  but  when  he  was  before  examined, 
I  saw  nothing  in  his  manner  to  entitle  any  one  to  say 
he  was  not  deserving  of  the  credit  he  demands.     This 
witness  heard  Dean  mention  that  he  was  one  of  the 
party.     Pie  will  prove  also,,  that  Dickenson  distributed 
ammunition  when  he  came  to  the  manufactory,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  that  this  attack  took  place ;  and  it 
will  be  proved  to  you,  that  it  was  settled  at  that  time 
where  they  should  meet ;  that  they  were  to  meet  about 
eleven  o'clock    at  night,  in  a  field  belonging  to    Sir 
George  Armitage,  near  what  is  called  the  Dumb  Steeple, 
by  which  is  meant  an  obelisk  in  Sir  George's  grounds. 
It  will  be  proved  that  there  they  went.     That  fact  the 
accomplices,  of  course,  will  prove,  for  nobody  else  can. 
There  they  assembled,  and  one  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons, now  no  more,  George  Mellor,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  body.     He  appears 
to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  commander-in-chief.    They 
were  placed  in  military  array  ;  they  were  formed  into 
companies,  and  marched  in  platoons  thirteen  in  front. 
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How  many  rows  there  were,  wilness  cannot  tell  from  the 
darkness  of  the  ni^^lit.  The  men  who  had  muskets 
marched  first ;  the  pistol  men  next ;  and  the  club  men 
and  staff  men,  and  those  without  fire-arms  marched  in 
the  third  division;  the  musket  company  commanded 
by  Mellor,  the  pistol  company  by  Thorpe,  and  by  whom 
tlie  third  company  was  commanded  does  not  appear. 
They  marched  in  this  body  to  the  mill,  and  they  there 
made  the  attack  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you, 
and  they  went  off  in  the  wny  I  have  already  told  you. 

**  I  must  now  apply  the  rule  of  law  which  is  admitted, 
and  which  the  learned  judges  have  stated  to  you  upon 
the  subject  of  accomplices.  The  common  cases  have 
been  those  in  which  a  crime  has  been  committed  by, 
perhaps  two,  three,  or  four  men  at  the  utmost,  and 
where  A.  B.  wishing*  to  relieve  himself,  might  be  sus- 
pected of  endeavouring^  to  throw  the  guilt  on  an  inno- 
cent man ;  but  in  this  particular  case,  the  body  being 
extremely  large,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  A.  S. 
csm  fix  on  one,  two,  or  three,  or  even  six,  from  such  a 
motive,  because  that  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  as 
in  a  common  case  of  a  crime  committed  bv  a  few.  It  has 
been  usual  to  confirm  the  accomplice  in  some  of  the  trans- 
actions to  which  he  speaks ;  he  cannot  be  confirmed  in  the 
main  transaction,  because  if  he  was,  we  should  not  call 
him  as  a  witness,  but  put  him  upon  his  trial.  What  is 
expected,  is,  that  we  should  connrm  him  in  some  of  the 
minute  particulars.  It  is  not  necessary,  where  an  ac- 
complice is  called  against  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of 
persons,  that  he  should  be  confirmed  in  the  facts  res[)ect- 
ing  every  prisoner.  Mr.  Baron  Thompson,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury  on  Tuesday,  stated  the  law  most  accurately. 
I  have  the  rei)ort  and  I  perfectly  recollect  it.  *'  It  is  not 
necessary  that  an  accomplice  should  be  confinned  in 
every  circumstance  he  details  in  evidence.  That  would 
be  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  ;  that  is  certainly  too 
much  to  be  expected,  and  never  is  required.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  see  that  in  some  materi»il  facts,  the  witness 
who  shall  have  been  an  accomplice  is  confirmed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  jury ;  and  that  confirmation  need  not  be 
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of  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  that  he  speaks  truth 
with  respect  to  all  the  prisoners,  and  with  respect  to  the 
share  they  have  each  taken  in  the  transaction ;  for  if  the 
jury  are  satisfied  that  he  speaks  truth  in  those  parts  in 
which  they  see  unimpeachable  evidence  brought  to  con- 
firm him,  that  is  a  ground  for  them  to  believe  that  he 
speaks  also  truly  with  regard  to  the  other  prisoners,  as 
to  whom  there  may  be  no  confirmation/*  His  credit  is 
to  go  to  you ;  his  credit  stands  or  falls  ;  but  if  he  is  con- 
firmed as  to  some  of  the  men,  and  you  find  him  speaking 
truth  as  to  some,  and  in  some  of  the  particulars,  it  is  a 
fair  ground  for  you  to  believe  that  he  speaks  truth  as  to 
others. 

'*  The  accomplices  will  speak  to  all  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar.  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  you  how  I  can  confirm 
these  accomplices  as  to  some  of  them  ;  for  I  state  at  once 
in  the  outset  that  I  cannot  confirm  them  as  to  circum- 
stances concerning  them  all.  But  I  have  been  extremely 
careful,  as  far  as  my  judgment  would  enable  me  to  go. 
Although  1  did  not  doubt   about  some  of  the  other 

fersons  who  were  to  have  been  named  in  the  indictment, 
have  not  allowed  any  to  be  included,  against  whom  all 
the  accomplices  did  not  speak ;  unless  where  there  exist- 
ed other  circumstances  of  confirmation.  I  will  endeavour 
to  go  through  the  names  of  the  prisoners  in  the  indict- 
ment^ excluding  the  three  first  who  are  not  here  to 
answer  for  this  offence.  The  case  of  James  Haigh  is 
one,  respecting  which,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  next  morning  after  this  afifair  happened,  James 
Haiorh  applied  to  a  country  surgeon  for  a  cure  for  a  wound 
in  the  shoulder.  The  surgeon  asked  his  name — he 
would  not  tell  him.  The  surgeon  asked  him  how  he 
came  by  that  hurt?  and  he  said  he  had  received  it  in 
having  fallen  down  a  quairy.  Now,  I  apprehend  it 
had  no  appearance  of  being  a  wound  such  as  a  man 
would  sustain  by  falling  into  a  quarry  ;  for  it  went 
in  a  slanting  direction,  and  some  of  the  linen  of  the 
shirt  was  carried  into  the  wound.  The  surgeon  sewed 
it  up,  and  gave  the  prisoner  some  salve  to  dress  it ;  and 
Haigh  went  away.     You  will  find  thiit  he  never  appeared 
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at  his  work  ai^ain,  hut  slipped  away  in  the  night  with 

liis  master,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ardron,  (whom  he  can 

<rall  if  he  chooses)  to  the  house  of  a  [)erHon  of  the  name 

«fCulpan,  thirteen  miles  off;  they  arrived  at  Culpan*s 

sn  the  dead  of  night,  and  knocked  up  Culpan  and  his 

^^Mfife  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. 

<^ulpan  has  but  one  room,  and  one  bed  for  himself  and 

liis  wife  ;  and  Ardron  told  him,  ^*  This  is  a  poor  man,  a 

:tfriend  of  mine;  he  wants  to  rest  a  bit,  he  has  had  an  ac* 

ident  with  his  shoulder  ;   I  wish  you  would  let  him  sit 

ere/*   The  poor  man  said  it  was  very  awkward,  they  had 

1>ut  one  bed  ;  however  he  and  his  wife  got  up,  and  gave 

hat  bed  to  Haigh.     The  prisoner  afterwards  went  from 

_  lace  to  place  for  many  days,  and  did  not  return  to  his 

^^ivork  ;  and  when  he  was  apprehended,  the  shirt  he  had 

^n  was  taken  off,  and  the  magistrate  kept  the  shirt,  which 

"^vill  be  produced  to  you  ;  and  I  understand  from  the 

%ole,  it  will  appear  most  manifestly,  that  the  wound  was 

Sneceived  in  the  way  I  have  stated. 

**  Jonathan  Dean,  the  next  prisoner,  I  shidl  prove  was 

""vonnded  in  the  hand ;    and  1  shall  call  Snowden,  who 

^^^ill   prove   that   Dean   was  one  of  the  persons  who 

declared  at  Wood's  shop,  when  talking  about  shear- 

lireaking,  that  he  would  not  join  lest  he  should  be  turned 

^>ut  of  work ;  and  that  he  heard  Dean  admit  that  he  was 

^BLt  Cartwright's  attack,  and  received  the  wound  in  the 

Hiand  through  the  door,  when   he  was  in  the  act  of 

striking  it  with  a  hatchet.     The  accomplices  will  prove 

^hat  he  was  wounded  in   the  hand ;    and   here   is   an 

admission   by  the  man,  that  he  received  that  womid 

^ere ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  proved,  independently  of 

^his,    that  Dean    was    continually   using    persuasions 

nto  others  to  induce  them  to  become  of  the  same  party. 

3at  I  shall  read  to  you  the  examination  of  Dean  himself, 

^hich  I  apprehend  will  be  quite  decisive,  and  that  it 

ivill  be  your  duty  to  find  him  guilty. 

"  The  next  person  named  in  the  indictment  is  John 
Ogden.  With  respect  to  him  the  confirmation  is  not 
very  considerable,  but  it  will  stand  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  witnesses  shall  tell  theiT  slor}  •    TVve.^  vv^ 
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swear  that  Ogden  had  a  sword,  (I  believe  it  was  the  only 
one  in  the  company,)  and  that  he  broke  it  in  the 
scabbard,  and  part  of  the  scabbard  will  be  produced. 
He  returned  from  the  attack  with  Drake  and  Beniamiu 
Walker,  through  Clifton.  I  shall  rely  upon  their  evi- 
dence, if  they  g^ve  it  in  a  manner  to  entitle,  them  to 
credit  confirming  them  in  ciix^umstanoes  respecting  other 
prisoners,  leaving  it  to  you  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  speak  truth  as  to  these. 

<'  James  Brook  is  the  next.  I  have  the  evidence  of 
only  two,  as  to  him .  I  told  you  I  had  selected  the  cases 
to  which  all  the  three  accomplices  spoke ;  but  I  have 
better  evidence  to  supply  the  place  of  that  third  accom- 
plice in  this  instance ;  and  their  not  all  speaking  to  the 
same  men  is  certainly  a  confirmation  of  their  testimony, 
for  it  shews  it  was  not  a  made-up  story.  I  have  the 
evidence  of  a  woman  who  li  ved  next  door  to  James  Brook ; 
her  attention  being  excited  by  the  outrages  at  that  time 
committed  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  every  body  being 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  this  woman,  the  morning  ailer  the 
attack  on  this  mill,  listened  to  what  was  said  upon  the 
subject ;  and  she  heard  James  Brook  say  he  had  never 
seen  any  thing  so  dreadful  as  it  was.  I  will  read  the 
words  I  understand  she  will  repeat,  without  saying 
they  were  applied  to  Rawfolds  Mill.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  consider  to  what  they  apply  ;  I  do  not  say  yon  must 
necessarily  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  do.  ^^  Before  I 
will  be  engaged  in  any  thing  of  this  sort  again,  I  will 
suffer  myself  to  be  clammed  to  death  ;  it  was  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  things  I  ever  saw,  and  one  might  hear 
them  screaming  for  half  a  mile.*'  I  shall  prove  by  Mr. 
Cartwright,  that  he  heard  the  screams  and  g^ans  of  the 
mob  for  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
proper  conduct  of  the  people  within  the  mill. 

**  The  next  person  is  John  Brook.  This  man,  in- 
dependently of  the  fact  which  will  be  sworn  to  of  his 
bemg  there,  admitted  in  conversation  that  he  was  there; 
and  said  to  another  person,  whom  I  shall  call,  while  a 
search  for  arms  was  making  at  Wood's  shop,  that  the 
fire  arms  were  removed ;  that  he  nmoved  ibem ;  md 
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that  no  one  knew  where  they  were  but  himself,  and  the 
persons  who  received  them. 

•*  With  respect  to  Thomas  Brook,  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  I  shall  establish  as  to  him.  It 
will  appear,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cartwright  and  of 
his  men,  that  in  the  pond  at  the  back  of  the  milt,  amongfst 
other  things,  there  was  found  a  hat ;  this  hat  will  be 
produced,  it  belonged  to  Thomas  Brook ;  at  least  we 
say  so,  the  accomplices  will  say  so,  and  I  shall  confirm 
them  by  proving,  that  in  their  way  home,  afler  the  attack 
upon  this  mill,  they  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Naylor,  and  borrowed  a  hat  of  his  wife ;  she 
was  asked  whether  her  husband  was  at  home  ?  to  which 
she  answered  he  was  not ;  as  he  was  not,  I  shall  call  her. 
Whether  she  will  prove  this  fact  or  not  I  am  not  sure, 
for  she  will  not  speak  out ;  but  the  hat  was,  as  I  shall 
prove,  afterwards  sent  home  to  Naylor's  house.  It  is 
my  duty  to  impress  these  facts  on  your  consideration ; 
you  will  always  judge  of  the  circumstances. 

"  The  next  is  John  Walker.  In  addition  to  the  ac- 
complices, I  have  the  evidence  of  Joseph  Snowden,  who 
will  tell  you  that  John  Walker  took  the  active  part  which 
I  have  stated,  in  coming  to  Wood's  manufactory,  and 
speaking  to  them  about  the  system  of  shear-breaking, 
and  solicited  the  witness,  with  Dean,  to  join  the  party. 
Snowden  will  tell  you*  of  his  positive  refusal ;  he  will  also 
tell  you  that  he  heard  John  Walker  admit  that  he  was 
at  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Cartwright's  Mill,  and  that 
whilst  he  was  looking  in  at  the  window,  during  the 
attack,  a  ball  struck  the  edge  of  his  hat ;  that  he  had 
noticed  the  flash  of  the  musket  within,  and  that  he  thrust 
his  hand  and  pistol  through  the  broken  window,  taking 
the  best  aim  he  could,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  do 
It  if  his  hand  had  been  shot  ofi;  and  both  hand  and  pistol 
had  fallen  into  the  mill.  I  do  not  state  this  to  be  true, 
but  Walker  made  this  statement  after  the  attack,  whether 
boasting  of  his  own  prowess,  I  care  not ;  but  he  con- 
firms the  accomplice  in  this  way,  that  he  was  at  that 
attack ;  and  Snowden  will  go  on  to  say,  that  both  before 

3  R 
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and  after  that  attack,  he  threatened  him,  and  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  persuade  him  to  join  in  these  outrages. 

'^  On  the  part  of  Hirst,  I  have  an  express  admission, 
saying,  **  We  were  ordered  to  meet  at  the  Obelisk,  in 
Sir  George  Armitage's  fields.  When  we  got  there,  we 
found  a  great  many  men,  who  said,  that  if  we  did  not  go 
with  them,  they  would  shoot  us ;"  (very  likely  threats 
were  used  with  respect  to  them)  "  so  we  went  to  Raw- 
folds,  and  we  saw  some  firing  to  be  sure ;  I  came  home 
as  far  as  Hartshead  with  William  Hall.*'  Hall  will 
prove  his  coming  home  with  him,  and  that  he  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  attack. 

"  This  is  the  case  I  have  to  lay  before  you.  From 
my  experience  on  these  trials,  I  know  I  am  to  expect 
some  defence — I  am  to  expect  a  defence  probably  as  to 
character.  But  permit  me  to  say,  the  defence  as  to 
character  hitherto  has  not  been  applicable  to  the  subject. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  prisoners  are  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  hard-working  men.  What  has  that  to 
do  with  their  allegiance  and  submission  to  lawful 
authority  and  government  ?  It  has  no  bearing  on  it. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  these  deluded  persons,  and 
othexs  in  their  situation  (I  say  this  publicly  and  loudly 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  known,)  have  got  it  into 
their  heads,  (where  such  an  erroneous  idea,  botli  in  law, 
morals,  and  religion  can  be  found,  1  do  not  know  ;) 
that  it  is  no  harm  to  destroy  this  property,  if  they  do  not 
steal,  and  do  not  commit  murder.  This  is  the  doctrine 
I  am  told  these  people  hold  out  among  themselves.  If 
they  put  such  an  unction  to  their  souls,  they  will  find, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  have  flattered  themselves  in 
vain.  If  persons  in  higher  life  have  held  out  to  them 
such  doctrines,  their  guilt  is  enormous ;  and  they  may 
have  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  answerable  for  the 
crimes  of  these  unfortunate  men.  We  have  also  had 
the  defence  of  alibi  -,  and  I  would  remark  that  alibis 
are  generally  true  in  substance.  I  know  persons  un- 
accustomed to  these  matters,  are  often  induced  to  say, 
how  can  people  make  up  such  a  train  of  circumstances  ? 
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Why,  the  circumstances,  gentlemen,  are  generally  true, 
only  give  another  date,  and  then  the  story  is  all  true. 
And  their  maxim  is  as  it  was  said  yesterday,  that  it  is 
no  harm  to  tell  one  lie  to  save  a  brother.* 

"  When  you  have  heard  the  evidence,  you  will  lay  your 
hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  whok  of  the  circumstances  tnat  may  be  proved,  will 
give  a  just  verdict." 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

William  Cartwright,  sworn. — Stated  that  he  is 
the  possessor  of  the  Mill  situate  at  Rawfolds,  in  the 
township  of  Liversedge,  held  under  a  lease,  and  which 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  cloth.  That  a 
short  time  before  the  Ilth  of  April,  be  entertained  ap* 
prehensions  that  an  attack  was  meditated  by  the  persons 
actuated  by  the  mischievous  spirit  then  afloat  in  the 
country,  upon  his  Mill  at  Rawfolds ;  that  he  had  slept 
in  the  mill  himself  for  six  weeks  before,  and  had  armed 
some  of  his  work  people,  who  slept  in  the  mill  with  him ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  some  of  his 
workmen,  he  had  got  the  assistance  of  a  few  military  also 
to  sleep  in  the  mill ;  that  he  had  altogether  ten,  five 
military  and  five  not.  That  on  the  Saturday  which  was 
the  11th  of  April,  tlie  night  when  the  affair  took  place, 
they  had  gone  to  rest  soon  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night  j 
that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  liad  retired  to  rest, 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  large  dog,  chained 
within  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  alarm. 
That  he  immediately  got  out  of  bed,  and  on  opening  the 
door  of  a  small  apartment  in  which  he  slept,  he  heard  a 
violent  breaking  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  likewise  a  discharge  of  musquetry,  or  fire  arms,  at 
the  windows  of  the  ground  and  upper  floors,  and  a 
violent  hammering  at  one  of  the  doors  of  his  mill,  and 
the  voices  of  a  number  of  persons  at  the  others  ;  that  on 
one  side  of  the  building  there  is  a  pool  of  water ;  that 

*  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  a  conviction  of  the  propriety,  justice,  or  even 
deeency  of  this  anticipatory  remark. 
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upon  heariug  this,  they  all  flew  to  their  arms ;  that  faie 
had  placed  a  bell  on  the  top  of  the  building  for  the 
pui*pose  of  giving  an  alarm,  in  concert  with  the  military 
stationed  at  no  great  distance.  He  and  his  people  set 
that  bell  ringing,  and  discharged  their  muskets  through 
the  loop  holes  of  the  mill,  in  an  oblique  direction  with 
respect  to  the  situation  where  he  was  standing ;  that  the 
fire  was  kept  up  from  without,  and  they  in  return  fired 
from  within.  They  heard  the  cries  of  the  persons  on 
the  outside,  encouraging  their  companions  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  attack,  such  as  "Bang  up,  my  lads*' — 
"  In  with  you,  my  lads" — "Are  you  in,  my  lads  ?*' — 

"  Keep  close" — "  In  with  you,  lads" — "  D- n  them, 

kill  them  every  one*' — and  then  "  D n  that  bell,  get 

it ;"  that  the  number  of  the  assailants  seemed  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  night,  and  he  was  in  the 
building,  he  could  form  no  judgment  as  to  their  number; 
that  judging  from  the  number  of  cartridges  they  had 
fired  from  within,  this  attack  must  have  lasted  as  long 
as  twenty  minutes ;  and  that  when  the  fire  from  without 
slackened,  he  heard  the  cries  of  persons  who  appeared  to 
be  wounded  from  the  fire  kept  up  from  within ;  and  an 
attempt  made  by  the  peo])Ie  to  carry  off  some  of  them 
who  had  been  wounded.     That  they  immediately  slack- 
ened the  fire  within,  as  the  others  slackened  tneir  fire 
without ;  and  upon  that  the  people  without  appeared  to 
separate  themselves,  and  take  different  routes,  but  both 
leading  back  to  Huddersfield.     That  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Cockerell  came  up,  before  he  himself  had  open- 
ed the  door,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  what  was  without; 
and  upon  this  person  coming  up,  he  opened  the  doors 
and  they  went  out,  and  found  two  men   lying  there 
wounded,  and  whom  the  party  had  not  carried  off;  and 
these  persons  were  conveyed  to  a  public-house  to  be 
taken  care  of.     That  when  daylight  came  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  examined  the  state  of  the  mill,  and  found  that 
all  the  frames,  and  the  glass  of  all  the  windows  on  the 
ground  floor,  were  broken  to  pieces,  except  about  nine 
])anes  out  of  300.  The  door  of  the  mill  had  been  chopped 
with  a  hatchet,  and  had  received  many  blows  from  wliat 
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they  call  malls,  by  which  the  pannels  of  the  door  were 
broKen  and  chopped  to  pieces  in  holes  that  men  might 
nearly  put  their  neads  through.  Part  of  the  jambstones 
of  the  door  were  likewise  broken  out  by  means  of  the 
instruments  with  which  they  had  been  hammering  and 
forcing  the  doors ;  and  the  frames  of  many  of  the  upper 
windows  were  broken,  and  many  squares  of  glass.  The 
building  is  of  stone ;  the  windows  were  put  into  frame- 
work in  stone ;  the  frames  were  broken,  as  well  as  the 
squares  of  glass ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  whole  win- 
dow, glass,  frame,  and  all  was  entirely  forced  in  and 
broken,  and  there  was  not  one  frame  upon  the  whole  of 
the  ground  floor  that  was  not  rendered  wholly  useless, 
80  as  to  require  it  to  be  made  quite  anew. 

James  Sandy  stated  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Cartwrighfs 
men ;  that  the  next  morning  he  found  some  of  the  malls 
and  hatchets,  and  one  of  the  hammei's  and  a  hammer 
head,  and  saw  other  of  the  weapons  which  had  been 
produced,  brought  in  by  the  persons  who  had  picked 
them  up  on  the  outside. 

James  Wilkinson  proved  the  finding  the  hat  the 
next  morning  in  the  water  of  the  mill  dam,  and  which 
he  produced. 

William  Hall  is  a  cropper,  and  worked  at  the  sliop 
of  John  Wood  at  Longroyd  Bridge,  near  Hiiddersfield. 
He  stated  that  Snowden,  Benjamin  Walker,  Yai'ley  and 
others,  also  worked  at  this  shop;  that  one  Joshua  Dickin- 
son, who  was  a  journeyman  cropper,  came  to  their  shop 
on  Saturday  the  11th  of  April,  and  brought  some  powder 
and  ball;  that  he  brought  near  a  pint  of  powder,  and  a 
little  bag  of  balls,  and  two  or  three  cartridges,  not  more; 
that  in  consequence  of  the  directions  that  were  given, 
witness  went  that  night  into  Sir  George  Armitage's 
fields ;  he  went  with  Smith  and  Dyson.  That  as  they 
went  along,  they  overtook  George  Brook,  of  Lock  wood ; 
and  when  they  got  to  Sir  George  Armitage's  fiekls,  it 
was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  that  they  found  there 
two  or  three  score  of  people  assembled  together ;  that 
they  stayed  there  good  part  of  an  hour,  and  by  that 
time  the  number  of  people  amounted  to  a  good  deal 
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above  a  hundred ;    that  they  then  began  to  be  called 
over  and  mustered,  not  by  names,  but  by  numbers,  each 
man  having  a  particular  number  to  which  he  was  to 
answer ;  that  he  himself  was  No.  7,  and  answered  to 
that  number;    that  there  were  different  companies,  a 
musket  company,  a  pistol  company,  and  a  hatchet  com- 
pany.    That  Mellor  and  Thorpe  formed  the  men  into  a 
line  ;  that  the  company  of  musket-men  were  formed  into 
a  line  two  deep ;  and  then  they  ordered  witness  and  a 
man  of  the  name  of  George  Rig'ge  to  go  last,  and  drive 
the  people  up,  and  see  that  none  of  them  went  back ; 
that  they  marched  from  the  fields  of  Sir  George  Armitage 
towards  the  mill  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  at  Rawfolds,  over  a 
moor  called  Hartshead  Moor,  the  mill  being  about  three 
miles  from  these  fields  of  Sir  George  Armitage ;  that 
the  place  where  they  met  was  called  the  Dumb  Steeple. 
He  further  states,  that  the  other  people  who  had  neither 
muskets  or  pistols,had  some  of  them  malls,  some  hatchets, 
and  some  nothing  at  all ;  that  as  they  went  along  many 
of  them  got  sticks  or  stakes ;   that  they  were  stopped 
before  they  got  to  the  mill,  and  were  formed  into  lines 
thirteen  abreast ;  that  Mellor  formed  his  company  of 
musket-men,  and  he  thinks  Thorpe  belonged  to  the  next 
company,  the  pistol-men.    That  the  persons  he  recollects 
to  have  seen  in  Sir  George  Armitage's  field  before  they 
marched  to  Hartshead   Moor,  near  the   mill   of  Mr. 
Cartwright,  were  James  Haigh,  one  of  the  prisoner's, 
Jonathan  Dean,  the  prisoner  standing  next  to  him,  John 
Ogden,  James  Brook  and  John  Brook,  but  that  he  did 
not  see  Thomas  Brook  there ;  that  he  saw  John  Walker 
there,  and  John  Hirst,  but  did  not  see  Hirst  afterwards 
at  the  mill.     That  when  thev  had  been  formed  into  a 
line,  they  went  on  to  the  mill ;  that  there  was  a  deal  of 
firing,  and  knocking  with  their  malls  and  hatchets  at 
the  mill ;  and  at  one  time  Mellor  cried  out  that  the  door 
was  opened,  and  some  of  them  cried  *'  Fire  at  the  bell." 
That  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  there  was  a  man  shot ; 
that  he  fired  twice  into  the  mill,  and  there  was  firing 
from  the  mill  and  into  the  mill,  and  the  firing  continued 
nearly  twenty  minutes ;  that  the  door  in  front  was  cut 
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through,  but  never  opened  ;  that  they  all  afterwards  got 
away  as  fast  as  they  could  in  all  directions ;  that  witness 
went  through  the  beck,  or  stream  of  the  mill  pond,  and 
made  for  High  Town;  that  the  reason  he  made  for 
Hiffh  Town  was,  he  met  with  the  prisoner  Hirst,  whom 
he  had  seen  at  the  fields  of  Sir  George  Armitage  before 
they  went  to  the  moor ;  that  he  went  homewards  with 
him  towards  High  Town,  where  Hirst  was  going ;  that 
be  did  not  himself  go  home  that  night,  but  went  back  to 
Sir  George  Armitage's  fields.  That  about  a  fortnight 
after  this  business  had  taken  place,  Thomas  Brook 
brought  a  hat  to  the  shop  of  John  Wood,  and  told  wit- 
ness to  take  it  to  where  it  belonged,  and  that  Mellor 
would  know  to  whom  it  belonged ;  that  Mellor  referred 
him  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Naylor,  where  the  man  had 
called  and  borrowed  the  hat  on  his  return. 

Cross-examined. — Says  that  at  ten  o'clock  that  night 
he  could  see  tolerably  well ;  it  was  not  very  dark,  not  so 
dark  but  he  could  know  a  man  when  he  was  near  him  ; 
that  he  saw  the  men  when  they  were  standing  about  in 
the  field;  that  they  occupied  a  very  large  space,  a  larger 
space  than  the  court. 

Joseph  Drake. — Is  a  cloth-dresser,  and  worked  at 
John  Drake's.  Says  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Cartwright's 
mill  on  the  11th  of  April ;  that  he  went  there  with  the 
prisoners  John  Walker  and  Jonathan  Dean.  They  went 
together  from  Dean's  house.  Had  known  them  both  for 
some  time ;  they  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  go  to 
Sir  George  Armitage's  fields,  which  was  the  place  they 
were  appointed  to  meet  at.  They  overtook  several  people 
going  tne  same  way,  but  none  of  the  prisoners  were 
amongst  those  they  overtook.  When  they  were  all  as- 
sembled together,  the  number  might  amount  to  from  130 
to  150 ;  that  in  the  fields  of  Sir  George  Armitage,  they 
were  mustered  into  companies  by  numbers,  and  were 
placed  two  by  two ;  that  the  company  to  which  he, 
(Drake,)  belonged,  was  the  pistol-company  ;  how  many 
companies  there  were  he  does  not  know,  but  there  were 
companies  both  of  muskets  and  pistols,  and  a  company 
of  men  called  hatchet-men ;  they  proceeded  two  by  two 
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to  Mr.  Cartwright's  mill ;  that  about  sixty  yards  before 
they  arrived  at  the  mill  they  halted,  and  that  he,  witness, 
did  not  go  nearer  than  about  sixty  yards  from  the  mill ; 
there  were  a  good  many  stopped  behind  the  main  body 
which  proceeded  on  to  the  mill ;  that  he  gave  up  his 
pistol  before  he  halted ;  that  a  good  many  of  them  went 
on  to  the  mill ;  that  he  heard  a  loud  firing ;  that  it  con- 
tinued from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes  ; 
that  he  remained  within  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  mill  during  the  whole  time.  A  good 
many  had  proceeded  to  the  mill ;  he  cannot  say  how 
many.  He  states  that  Jonathan  Dean  was  there,  and 
had  a  hammer  with  him.  John  Walker  was  there,  and 
had  a  pistol,  and  a  smock-frock  on.  He  does  not  know 
James  Haigh.  He  was  solicited  to  go  there  by  Walker ; 
did  not  go  to  Walker  after  the  attack.  Saw  the  pri- 
soner, Thomas  Brook,  somewhere  near  High  Town« 
which  was  the  place  to  which  many  went  on  their  way 
home  after  the  attack;  that  at  that  time  he  did  not 
know  him,  and  that  night  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
him ;  that  when  he  saw  him  near  High  Town,  he]  was 
without  his  hat,  and  his  clothes  were  very  wet,  and  he 
thinks  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  dam.  Mellor  was 
with  Thomas  Brook  at  the  time ;  that  at  High  Town  they 
stopped  at  the  house  of  one  Samuel  Naylor,  where  a  hat 
was  borrowed  by  George  Mellor  of  a  woman  for  Thomas 
Brook;  that  Thomas  Brook  went  home  in  that  hat; 
that  they  called  at  another  place  called  Clifton,  and 
Mellor  and  Brook  called  for  something  to  eat ;  it  was  a 
private  house,  and  they  asked  for  some  muflin  and 
water,  which  were  given  to  them  by  a  woman  out  of  a 
window.  That  he  met  with  John  Ogden  at  High  Town 
after  the  attack  was  over ;  that  he  then  had  a  pistol  with 
him,  and  said  he  had  been  at  the  attack  of  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  mill ;  that  they  went  together  to  a  place  called 
CawclifF,  where  they  parted.  Knows  him  well,  and  has 
seen  him  often  between  that  time  and  this. 

Benjamin  Walker  was  one  of  the  party  that  went 
to  Rawfolds  Mill  on  the  night  of  the  attack  with 
Thomas  Smith  and  Thorpe.     Saw  none  of  the  prisoners 
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in  Sir  George  Armitage's  fields,  nor  till  be  gt>t  to  the 
mill,  when  they  were  called  over,  and  he  answered  to 
No.  13.  They  were  formed  in  Sir  Geoi^e  Armitage's 
field  ;  that  they  then  went  into  a  close  a  little  way  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  mill ;  he  had  a  gun,  and  was  in  the 
first  company,  which  Mellor  led ;  that  company  was 
chiefly  armed  with  guns.  In  the  place  wnere  they 
halted  first,  before  they  came  to  the  mill,  he  saw  the 

Crisoner  Jonathan  Dean,  and  took  particular  notice  of 
im,  because  he  gave  him  a  sip  of  rum  before  they 
halted,  after  they  had  left  Sir  George  Armitage's  fields, 
and  just  before  they  came  to  the  mill ;  does  not  know 
whether  Dean  had  a  hammer  or  not ;  that  after  having 
80  halted  they  went  up  to  the  mill.  When  they  got  to 
the  mill  there  was  firing  on  both  sides;  that  he  fired ; 
that  he  saw  a  man  of  the  name  of  Booth,  there  wounded, 
who  is  since  dead ;  when  he  got  home,  he  went  into 
Jonathan  Dean's  house.  Dean  was  in  bed,  and  his 
hands  were  bleeding ;  he  said  that  he  had  got  sadly  hurt ; 
that  he  had  been  shot  in  his  finger.  The  persons  with 
whom  he  went  home  from  the  mill  that  night  were 
George  Mellor,  Joseph  Drake,  Thomas  Brook,  and 
another  chap  from  Cawclifi^,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
They  stopped  a  little  while  as  they  went  along,  and  got 
a  hat  for  Thomas  Brook,  who  told  them  he  had  lost  his 
own  in  the  mill  goit,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  mill 
goit  himself;  Brook's  clothes  were  very  wet.  Further 
nySf  that  in  going  from  Sir  George  Armitage's  fields  to 
the  place  where  they  halted,  before  they  got  to  the  mill, 
he  saw  another  of  the  prisoners,  John  Walker,  who  had 
then  a  pistol  with  him,  but  he  did  not  see  him  after- 
wards. That  while  in  Sir  Geoi^e  Armitage's  fields,  he 
law  the  prisoner  James  Haigh  there;  thinks  he  was 
armed  with  a  mall ;  never  saw  Haigh  any  [lart  of  the 
time  bat  that.  That  they  stopped  at  Clifton  and  got 
some  bread  and  some  water,  wnat  they  called  mufiin 
bread ;  it  was  given  to  them  by  a  woman  out  of  the 
window ;  had  himself  both  a  gun  and  a  pistol ;  gave  the 
gnn  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Varley ;  had  on  a  mask, 

3s 
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and  some  of  the  others  had  masks,  which  they  were 
ordered  to  bum  when  the  attack  was  over. 

The  next  witness  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Snowden, 
who  worked  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Wood,  but  was  not  with 
the  party  at  the  mill.  Says  he  was  not  at  the  attack 
upon  the  mill.  Knows  Jonathan  Dean,  John  Walker, 
and  the  three  Brooks.  That  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  week,  after  the  attack  upon  Rawfolds,  which 
happened  upon  Saturday  nig^ht,  heard  John  Walker  say 
in  Mr.  Wood's  shop,  that  he  had  a  horse-pistol  in  bis 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  attack  ;  that  while  looking  in 
at  Mr.  Cartwi*ight's  window,  there  came  a  ball  and 
struck  the  comer  of  his  hat;  that  he  put  his  hand 
through  the  window  with  his  pistol,  and  aimed  it  as 
well  as  he  could  to  the  point  from  whence  the  flash 
came,  and  he  thought  that  if  his  hand  went  with  it,  it 
should  go.  That  John  Walker  and  Jonathan  Dean 
were  the  first  persons  that  brought  any  intimation  to 
their  shop  that  frame-breaking  was  going  on ;  that  they 
came  to  them  to  request  him  (Suowden)  and  his  shop- 
mates,  to  meet,  and  consider,  and  adopt  plans  for  the 
destruction  of  machinery,  on  the  same  principle  as  had 
been  done  at  Nottingham. 

Cross-examined. — Says  he  never  approved  of  the  plan 
of  frame-breaking  ;  that  he  detested  it,  and  did  not  join 
in  any  of  it ;  did  not  at  that  time  imagine  it  would  be 
brought  to  such  a  pass  as  it  was  afterwards  brought  to ; 
did  not  discover  any  of  the  circumstances  he  has  related 
until  he  was  asked,  being  of  a  timid  disposition,  he  was 
afraid  of  the  consequences ;  but  the  first  time  he  was 
ever  questioned,  (which  was  on  the  24th  of  October) 
he  told  every  thing  he  had  beard  upon  the  subject. 

Mary  Brook  states,  that  on  the  night  of  the  stir  at 
Rawfold's  after  she  was  in  bed  some  time,  some  people 
came  to  her  door  and  asked  to  buy  some  bread  or  her ; 
that  she  gave  them  some  muffin  bread  and  a  pitcher  of 
water  through  the  window,  and  they  gave  her  three- 
pence for  it. 

Sarah  Naylor  lives  in  High  Town.     States  she 
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remembers  the  night  of  Mr.  Cartwrigbt's  mill  being 
attacked  j  that  in  the  coarse  of  that  night  some  persons 
whom  she  did  not  know,  called  at  her  house  and  asked 
her  to  lend  them  a  nian*s  hat :  saw  only  one  person ,  that 
asked  for  it,  and  she  lent  it. 

Richard  Tatt£RSON  resides  at  Lepton,  nearly  four 
miles  from  Huddersfield ;  practises  surgery  a  little.  States 
that  on  Sunday,  the  12tli  of  April,  the  day  after  the 
attack  on  the  mill,  a  person  came  to  his  house,  whom  at 
that  time  he  did  not  know,  but  whom  he  since  knows 
from  what  he  saw  of  him  on  a  subsequent  day,  to  be  the 
prisoner  Haigh ;  that  he  came  to  him  on  the  Sunday* 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  said  he  wanted  his 
wound  dressed  :  said  it  was  at  the  back  of  the  right 
shoulder.  He  examined  it,  it  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep;  it  was  an  open  wound,  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm,  cut  open  the  whole  way.  There 
was  nothing  driven  into  it  or  out  of  it,  either  way,  that 
he  saw,  but  there  was  a  little  bit  of  lint  at  the  upper 
edge,  and  it  was  driven  sideway  ;  it  was  more  wide  than 
deep;  was  a  large  wound,  both  in  depth  and  width. 
Haigh  told  him  he  came  from  Dalton ;  tnat  he  had  done 
it  against  a  stone.  Witness  said  nothing  to  Haigh,  but 
dressed  the  wound.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  bruise, 
as  if  done  by  a  fall  against  a  stone ;  it  was  fresh  and 
bleeding,  the  arm  was  bloody,  he  sewed  it  up  at  each  end 
and  in  the  middle,  and  gave  him  salve  to  dress  it  with. 
Saw  him  again  on  the  Tuesday. 

Joseph  Culpan  lives  at  a  lone  house  at  a  place 
called  Peniston  Green,  fourteen  miles  from  Huddersfield. 
Dalton  might  be  twelve  miles  from  Penistone  Green. 
A  master  cloth  dresser,  a  relation  of  his,  of  the  name  of 
Aniron,  who  lives  at  Dalton,  came  with  another  person 
to  witness's  at  Peniston  Green,  on  the  loth  of  April,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  he  asked  them  what  they  came 
lor,  Ardron  said  to  smoke  a  pipe.  His  wife  knew 
Ardron's  voice,  and  desired  him  to  open  the  door,  which 
he  did  and  let  them  in.  Had  no  fire  at  the  time ;  Ardron 
asked  to  stay  till  daylight.  Said  the  man  that  had  come 
with  him  had  got  a  hurt :  did  not  then  know  Ardron's 
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.companion,  but  now  knows  him  to  be  the  priioner 
Haigh.  He  appeared  to  be  lame  about  the  snouMer. 
They  had  but  one  bed  in  the  house :  after  a  little  while 
witness  and  his  wife  got  up,  and  gave  them  the  preference 
of  lying  down  in  their  bed,  and  they  stayed  up  till  next 
morning,  when  they  all  break&sted  U^ther.  Witness 
and  Ardron  then  went  out  together,  and  left  Haigh  to 
stay  with  witnesses  wife  until  Ardron  came  back.  That 
witness  and  Ardron  went  to  Unshelf,and  then  to  Ardron's 
mother's  at  Willey  Bridge,  and  afterwards  came  back 
again.  Haigh  went  from  their  house  to  the  house  of 
Ardrou's  mother,  at  Willey  Bridge,  the  aftemo(«  of  the 
same  day.  Haigh  worked  with  Ardron,  Ardron  being 
his  master.  States  the  distance  from  his  house  to  Ardron*s 
mother's  is  about  a  mile,  and  to  Ardron's  house  about 
twelve  miles. 

Thomas  Atkinson,  a  constable,  states  that  having 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  Haigh,  he  went  on  the  23rd  of 
April  to  his  house,  at  Dalton,  neither  himself  or  his  ¥nfe 
were  there.  Found  they  had  been  brewing;  that  the 
beer  was  in  the  brewing  vessels  just  in  the  way  it  had 
been  left,  without  having  been  turned  at  the  proper  time 
when  in  the  regular  order  and  process  it  suould  have 
been.  Pursued  him  to  Tatterson's,  having  had  scent  he 
had  gone  there  to  be  dressed.  Not  finding  him  there, 
he  went  to  Peniston  Green,  then  to  Mrs.  Ardron*s,  at 
Willey  Bridge,  thence  to  Wragby,  and  from  thence  to 
Methley,  where  at  last  he  found  him  on  the  evening  of 
the  23rd,  being  twelve  days  after  the  attack.  That  this 
is  altogether  by  the  shortest  road,  a  distance  of  nineteen 
miles  from  Dalton,  and  in  the  way  in  which  Haiffh 
must  have  gone,  much  more  than  that.  That  at  Uie 
time  he  found  him  at  his  brother-in-law's,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  That  they  took  Hai^h  before 
a  magistrate,  and  he  was  there  examined  on  ue  24th ; 
that  the  arm  was  examined,  and  something  was  said 
about  the  shirt ;  upon  which  the  shirt  was  taken  off,  and 
another  was  given  to  him.  The  shirt  was  exatmined  by 
a  military  gentleman.  Major  Gordon,  and  he  said  in  the 
prisoner's  presence  it  was  a  musket  ball  that  had  made 
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the  hole  in  the  prisoner's  shirt ;  the  prisoner  made  no 
observation  upon  it. 

Michael  Bentley  lives  at  Methley.  Saw  the 
prisoner  Haigh  at  his  house  the  day  before  he  was  taken 
up :  he  came  to  be  shaved  ;  when  be  saw  him  there  and 
shaved  he  was  lame  in  the  shoulder — thinks  it  was  the 
left  shoulder. 

Fanny  Milnes  states  that  she  lived  next  door  to 
James  Brookf  at  Lockwood ;  that  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  attack  she  saw  a  great  deal  of  whispering  at  his 
boase,  and  on  that  morning  saw  James  Brook,  who,  by 
the  motion  of  his  hand,  appeared  to  be  telling  some  sor- 
rowful tale.  Did  not  hear  what  he  said.  There  were 
tlenty  of  men  belonging  to  the  cloth-dressers  coming  to 
is  house.  She  heard  James  Brook  say,  that  of  all  the 
dismal  dins  any  body  ever  heard,  that  was  the  dismalest, 
and  that  you  might  hear  it  half  a  mile ;  he  had  rather 
be  clammed  to  death  than  be  in  such  a  stir  i^ain.  What 
he  alluded  to,  she  does  not  know  :  this  was  all  she  over- 
heard ;  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Cross-examined. — Says  her  husband  had  taken  np 
James  Brook  upon  some  former  occasion,  and  taken  him 
before  a  magistrate,  without  a  warrant.  Brook  was 
detained  during  the  night,  and  then  discharged.  Brook 
afterwards  brought  an  action  for  an  assault  and  false  im- 
prisonment, and  recovered  against  her  husband  a  verdict, 
with  some  considerable  damages.  Denies  having  said 
at  that  time  she  would  be  even  with  him,  or  the  family  of 
the  Brooks. 

The  last  piece  of  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  the 
examination  of  the  prisoner  Hirst,  before  Mr.  Scott,  on 
the  second  of  November  last ;  who,  when  he  was  asked 
what  he  had  to  say,  said  **  We  were  ordered  to  meet  at 
the  Obelisk  in  Sir  Greorge  Annitage*s  fields;  when  we 

Sot  there,  we  found  a  great  many  men  who  said,  if  we 
id  not  go  with  them  they  would  shoot  us.  So  we  went 
to  Rawfolds,  and  we  saw  some  firing  to  be  sure.  I  came 
home  as  far  as  Hartshead  with  William  Hall.'*  Did 
not  state  any  reason  why  he  met  the  rest  in  Sir  George 
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Armitag^e*s  fields  before  diey  proceeded  to  the  attack  on 
the  mill. 
The  following  evidence  was  then  called  and  examined 

FOR    THE    DEFENCE. 
On  behalf  of  James  Brook. 

Thomas  Ellis,  a  wooI-stapIer^  lives  at  Lockwood : 
knows  the  prisoner,  James  Brook,  who  lived  with  his 
father  at  Lockwood ;  that  on  the  Saturday  when  Mr. 
Cartwright's  mill  was  attacked,  he  (Ellis)  had  stayed  at 
Huddersfield  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
after  that  stopped  at  the  Spring  Gardens  Coffee  House 
on  his  way  home  to  Lockwood,  until  half-past  ten  o'clock ; 
that  in  going  home  he  saw  James  Brook  opposite  his 
house,  going  the  same  way  that  he  (Ellis)  was  teeing; 
and  that  it  was  then  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.  There  were  several  other  pei'sons  on  the  road  at 
the  time  he  saw  him.  Believes  tnere  is  not  a  man  in 
Lockwood,  nor  all  round,  bears  a  better  character  than 
all  the  Brooks  do. 

George  Armitage  lives  at  Lockwood.  That  on 
the  same  evening  he  was  at  Huddersfield,  and  relumed 
home  at  nearly  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  that  he  saw  the 
witness  Ellis,  and  afterwards  went  from  Ellis's,  in  con- 
sequence of  something  Ellis  said  to  him,  to  James  Brook's 
father's  house ;  that  he  thei'e  saw  James  Brook  sitting 
by  the  fire ;  that  the  father  called  to  them  while  they 
were  talking  by  the  fire ;  that  the  next  morning  he  heard 
what  had  been  done  at  Rawfolds  mill. 

Cross-examined. — He  is  a  blacksmith.  Was  a  wit- 
ness upon  a  former  case  of  George  Mellor.  Saw  the 
dock  at  the  time  he  was  at  Ellis's,  it  was  somewhere 
near  five  minutes  after  twelve.  Was  never  applied  to 
upon  this  subject,  to  recollect  the  transaction  or  speak 
to  it  until  he  was  subpcened. 

Hannah  Tweddle  was  called  to  prove  ill-will  on 
the  part  of  Faimy  Milnes,  towards  Brook.  Says  she 
lived  next  door  to  Brook.    Knows  Fanny  Mihies.  Heard 
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her  say  one  day  she  wsis  deterinined  to  see  some  of  the 
Brooks  distressed  before  they  came  from  this  place  ;  that 
she  hoped  to  do  it.  She  was  falling  out  at  that  time 
with  a  youns  man  at  her  door,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
altercation  she  made  use  of  these  expressions.  This 
might  be  a  few  weeks  back.  Said  some  of  them  must 
be  tianged  before  they  left  this  place. 

On  behalf  of  Thomas  Brook. 

John  Ellis,  a  cloth  dresser,  stated  he  lived  at 
Lockwood,  and  is  acquainted  with  Thomas  Brook.  That 
he  worked  for  Brook  ;  that  he  did  so  on  the  day  of  the 
attack  on  Kawfolds  Mill.  Were  very  busy  at  work  on 
the  evening  of  that  day ;  that  he,  (witness)  Thomas 
Elam,  and  Jonathan  Yickerman  were  working  together ; 
that  Thomas  Brook  was  not  working  at  the  shear-boanl 
where  they  were  working.  Saw  Thomas  Brook  come 
in  that  evening.  They  had  worked  till  he  came  to  ask 
them  whether  they  knew  what  time  of  the  evening  it  was 
they  were  working  to.  He  told  them  it  was  near  twelve 
o'clock;  upon  that  they  immediately  laid  away,  and 
went  into  the  house  and  drew  their  wages.  There  was 
no  scarcity  of  work.  Could  not  remember  the  names  of 
the  persons  coming  in  during  the  time  they  were  at 
work.  They  all  received  their  wages  from  Thomas 
Brook  that  night,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock.  That  he 
gave  each  a  pound  note;  the  money  was  paid  at  the 
burling  table,  that  stands  near  the  door  as  you  go  in  on 
the  left  hand  side.  That  Brook  put  a  note  into  each  man's 
hand  at  the  time  they  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve.  At 
first  witness  stated  that  the  children  were  in  the  room  ; 
then  that  he  did  not  see  them  ;  that  one  was  badly,  and 
was  in  the  mother's  lap ;  the  others  were  in  bed.  That 
after  he  had  so  received  this  money,  they  then  went  a 
little  way  together,  and  they  and  he  then  went  different 
ways.  Cannot  remember  when  first  his  master  was 
taken  up.  They  were  working  upon  plain  cloth,  finish- 
ing it ;  could  not  specify  the  colour.  Elam  and  Yicker- 
man were  both  in  court,  but  were  not  called. 
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On  behalf  of  John  Walker. 

Richard  Lee  knew  John  Walker.  On  the  night 
in  question  witness  was  at  home  at  John  Walker's  house; 
went  home  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  stayed 
at  home  the  whole  night  after.  Walker  was  not  at  home 
when  witness  got  in,  but  that  he  came  home  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock.  After  so  coming  home,  John  Walker 
went  out  with  Joseph  Walker  to  fetch  two  barrows  of 
coals  from  Hannah  Blaney's  ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  or 
soon  after,  John  Walker  shaved  Joseph  Walker,  and 
then  Joseph  went  to  his  own  home,  anil  witness  saw  no 
more  of  him .  John  Walker  slept  in  the  house  that  night : 
witness  slept  in  the  room  over  him. 

Joseph  Walker  corroborated  this  evidence ;  par- 
ticularly that  John  Walker  had  shaved  witness  at  about 
twenty  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock. 

Hannah  BLANEY,coal  dealer. — That  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  (1  ith  of  April)  John  and  Joseph  Walker  came 
to  her  bouse  for  two  barrows  of  coals. 

The  other  prisoners  called  witnesses  as  to  character 
merely,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader. 

The  judge  summed  up  at  great  length,  and  the  jury 
retired.  After  an  hour's  consultation,  they  returned 
with  this  verdict — 

''James  Haigh,  Jonathan  Dean,  John  Ogden,  Thomas 
Brook,  and  John  Walker,  Guilty  ; 

"James  Brook,  John  Brook,  and  John  Hirst,  Not 
Guilty." 

On  the  following  Saturday,  (16th  of  April,)  these  five 
unfortunate  men  were  executed. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  evidence  against  Haigh  and  Thomas  Brook  was 
very  strong,  and  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt  in  their  £eivour; 
but  the  same  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  oth«r  pri- 
soners. The  defences  were  too  ligntly  treated  in  eveiy 
way ;  for,  if  untrue,  the  witnesses  should  have  been  in- 
dicted for  perjury. 
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There  is  no  case  on  record  of  such  pertinacity  or  bold- 
ness in  the  attack  of  a  mob,  or  such  determined  resist- 
ance by  individuals.  Two  of  the  unfortunate  wretches 
who  sought  to  destroy  the  mill,  died  of  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Mr.  Cartwright  or  his  men ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Luddites 
were  wounded  in  that  **  stir.*' 

We  cannot  entirely  assure  ourselves  of  the  legality  or 
propriety  of  Mr.  Cartwright  getting  five  soldiers  into  his 
mill  without  any  magisterial  warrant ;  but  this  question 
was  not  entered  into,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  man  is  fully 
justified  in  repelling  burglars  by  the  use  of  any  weapons 
he  pleases. 

Seven  lives  were  certainly  forfeited  by  this  riot,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  other  deaths  were  occasioned 
by  it.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Cartwright's  desperate  re- 
sistance overawed  the  Luddites,  for  though  dreadful 
threats  were  held  out,  no  attempt  was  made  to  execute 
them. 


BURGLARY. 


JOB  HEY,  JOHN  HILL,  AND  WILLIAM  HARTLEY. 


Ye  lODiy  avoid  the  deadly  path  of  crime, 
Lett  sorrowf  bring  your  fathers  to  the  grave ; 
Ye  fathers,  shun  the  guilty  deed,  iii»r  cause 
Your  babes  to  blush  at  mention  of  your  name. 

T^HESE  three  prisoners  were  a  portion  of  the  ill-organ- 
ized and  illegal  associations  that  spread  terror  through 
the  manufacturing  districts.  The  length  to  which  these 
triak  extend,  preclude  our  indulging  in  any  copious 

3  T 
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investigfation  of  the  livea  and  characters  of  the  delinqnents 
individually, which,  in  fact,  would  become  mere  repetition, 
for  one  **  is  but  the  resemblance  of  the  other  ;**  and  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of  them  en  meisse  at  the  end 
of  the  series.     We  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 

TRIAL, 

Which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  January,  1813. 

Baron  Thompson  presided  as  judge. 

Job  Hey,  John  Hill,  and  William  Hartley, 
pleaded  ^'Not  Guilty"  to  an  Indictment  charging  them 
with  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  with  intent 
to  steal,  and  subsequently  stealing  various  articles  there- 
from. 

Mr.  Park  entered  into  an  elaborate  detail  of  the  case 
and  the  evidence  to  be  produced,  and  then  called 

George  Haigh,  woolstapler,  who  resides  near  Copley 
Gate,  at  Skircoat,  near  Halifax.  On  a  Saturday  night 
in  last  August,  whether  the  22nd  or  29th  he  could  not 
say,  after  having  been  some  time  in  bed,  he  heard  a  load 
rapping  both  at  front  and  back  of  his  house ;  supposed 
from  the  time  that  it  must  have  been  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.  Got  from  bed  and  went  to  the  landing  of  the 
staircase ;  the  knocking  continued  :  it  sounded  as  if  some 
one  was  beating  the  butt  end  of  a  gun  against  the  door. 

Heard  several  voices  calling  out.  Amid  other  excla- 
mations heard  the  following  : — 

"  Your  arms,  vour  arms." 

Witness  called  from  within ;  What  do  ye  want  ? 

*'  General  Ludd,  my  master,  has  sent  me  for  your 
arms,''  was  immediately  answered  from  without. 

Witness  replied,  "  I  have  no  arms,  pray  go  home.*' 

"  You  have,  you  have,"  was  shouted  fipom  without, 
and  accompanied  by  threats. 

Heard  a  noise,  and  thinks  a  gun  was  discharged,  bat 
would  not  swear  it. 

A  voice  from  without  then  exclaimed^  **  Yoa  iiave 
two  guns  and  four  pistols." 

Witiwss  replied,  ''  He  had  nothinsr  of  the  kind,  wd 
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never  hid/*  Witness's  servant,  (Tillotson,)  persuaded 
witness  to  send  down  a  gun,  and  afterwards  came  back 
and  took  down  a  pistol.  Whilst  I  was  gone  the  persons 
without  kept  calling  ^^  Your  arms,  your  arms,  be  quick/* 

— ^-^^  jriLLOTSON  (servant  to  last  witness)  corro- 
borated this  evidence.  Whilst  the  mob  were  at  the 
door,  bis  mistress  told  him  to  go  and  open  it ;  he  did  so ; 
the  men  ran  away^  but  returned  immediately  with  some 
others  who  had  been  standing  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
He  gave  them  a  gim ;  they  asked,  **  Is  it  fireable?"  Wit- 
ness said  '^  Yes/'  Oneof  the  mob  then  said,  ^' Why,  there 
18  no  ramrod,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  immediately,  I'll 
shoot  you/'  Witness  said  he  could  not  find  it.  They 
then  said  they  wanted  another  gun  and  four  pistols. 
Witness  said,  ''  We  have  one  pistol,  and  that^  all." 
They  said,  ''  Fetch  it,"  and  one  of  the  men  followed 
witness  into  the  house ;  and  whilst  witness  went  for  the 
pistol,  the  man  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Witness  brought  the  pistol  down  to  the  kitchen  \  seve- 
ral men  were  there,  all  armed  with  guns  or  pistols,  which 
they  hdd  close  to  witness.  They  took  the  pistol,  and 
said,  ''  Tell  your  master  if  he  does  not  sell  his  milk  at 
home,  among  his  neighbours,  we'll  visit  him  with  im- 
mediate death/' 

One  of  the  men  then  took  a  top-coat  out  of  the  passage 
leading  to  the  kitchen ;  the  coat  was,  however,  brought 
back  by  a  farmer's  man  in  the  morning. 

Witness  examined  the  doors  next  day ;  they  appeared 
as  if  stones  had  been  hurled  against  them,  or  as  if  marked 
by  guns ;  found  a  gun  stock  near  one  of  the  doors.  It 
was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  very  dark  when 
witness  gave  tlie  gun  to  the  mob. 

Joseph  Carter,  accomplice. — He  and  th^  three 
prisoners,  and  a  number  of  others,  assembled  in  a  field  on 
a  Saturday,  at  the  end  of  August ;  the  purpose  of  their 
assemblage  was  to  go  about  and  take  arms  and  guns 
from  different  peoples'  houses.  Went  to  Haigh's ;  was 
diere  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Witness  and  the 
Aree  prisoners  were  there ;  some  went  to  the  front,  and 
some  to  the  back  of  the  house  :  knocked  and  demanded 
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arms.  At  length  Tillotson  gave  them  a  gun  from  with- 
in ;  they  all  rushed  into  the  house  then.  Tillotson  went 
to  get  a  pistol  for  them  ;  he  returned  with  it,  and  one  of 
the  party  said  to  him,  **  If  thy  master  doesn't  sell  his 
milk  among  his  neighbours  at  2d.  a  quart,  we  shall  call 
on  him  again.'' 

One  of  them  took  a  top-coat  and  threw  it  over  the 
arm  of  Job  Hey  ;  that  Hey  carried  it  to  a  place  called 
Copley  Hall,  and  then  asked  whose  it  was ;  and  finding 
it  did  not  belong  to  any  of  their  party,  he  said  he  would 
carry  it  no  further :  he  said,  '^I'll  not  ha'  it,  that  fvamU  our 
object  in  going  to  Haigh's  house."  They  left  the  gp^^eat 
coat  at  Copley  Hall,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  farming 
men  to  take  back  to  Haigh's.  Hey  took  the  gun ;  the 
pistol  was  carried  to  Sowerby,  the  gun  to  North  Dean. 
Hey  had  a  gun  when  they  went  to  Haigh's,  but  he  broke 
the  stock  off  by  knocking  at  Haigh's  kitchen  door.  It 
was  a  gun  that  they  had  taken  from  some  house  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  Witness  could  not  recollect  where. 
There  was  no  firing. 

Cross-examined. — Is  a  cotton-spinner  at  Greenfield. 
Has  come  up  from  the  House  of  Correction  at  Wake- 
field. Was  put  there  to  secure  his  coming  to  this  trial. 
Was  taken  up  last  December  for  another  ofience,  and 
then  disclosed  the  particulars  of  this. 

Thomas  Clarke,  serjeant  in  the  Sufiblk  militia, 
was  quartered  at  Elland  ;  his  commanding  ofiScer  was 
lieutenant  Cooper.  Witness  went  with  a  party  to  ap- 
prehend Job  Hey  at  North  Dean ;  searched  his  house, 
and  found  a  quantity  of  gunpowder ;  weighed  it,  it  was 
three  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Hey  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  ship-board  sixteen  years  before.  Witness  was  a 
judge  of  gunpowder;  this  appeared  fresh  ;  did  not  think 
it  had  been  kept  sixteen  years.  Asked  Hey  several 
questions.  Hey  said  he  had  never  had  a  gun  in  his  life. 
Asked  if  he  had  had  a  pistol.  Hey  said  **  Yes,  and  if 
you  go  to  my  chamber  you  will  find  one  between  the 
chimney  and  the  roof,  doubled  up  in  one  of  my  boy's 
jackets."     Witness  went  and  found  it;  brought  it  to 
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prisoner,  who  said,  **  Yes,  that's  it."  Kept  pistol  until 
this  day ;  gave  it  then  to  Lieutenant  Cooper. 

LiKTUTENANT  CooPER  gave  it  to 

Whitehead,  the  constable,  by  whom  it  was  shewn  to 

Mr.  Haigh  and  his  servant,  but  they  would  not  swear 
to  its  being  the  one  given  by  them  to  the  mob,  tliough  it 
resembled  it  in  size,  &c. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoners  previous  to  their 
several  commitments  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Lloyd  having  been  first  called  to  prove  that  the 
prisoners  were  told  that  they  might  speak  or  not,  as  they 
pleased,  and  that  no  promises  were  held  out  to  them  ; 

Job  Hey  said,  "  As  to  the  robbery  at  Mr.  George 
Haigh*s,  I  was  there." 

John  Hill. — **  I  was  there,  but  there  was  never  a 
gun  fired  in  that  kitchen.'^ 

[This  is  a  singular  remark,  as  there  was  no  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that  a  gun  had  been  fired 
there.] 

William  Hartley. — "I  was  there,  but  received 
no  arms,  neither  did  I  demand  any.** 

Hey  and  Hill  called  witnesses  to  character. 

Baron  Thompson  summed  up,  and  the  Jury  imme- 
diately pronounced  a  verdict  of"  Guilty." 

They  were  executed  on  the  16th  of  January. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Perhaps  the  necessity  of  the  times  called  for  severity  ; 
but  yet  severity  seems  to  have  outrun  crime  here.  These 
men  were  the  victims  of  infatuation  ;  they  had  fancied 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  arms.  Ttiey  had  no  intent  to 
plunder,  for  tiiey  returned  a  coat  taken  by  one  of  them  ; 
such  a  seizure  not  being;  in  accordance  to  their  purposes. 
We  cannot  help  thinking*  that  this  trial  should  have 
operated  in  favour  of  the  parties ;  they  had  used  no 
violence  towards  the  persons  of  the  inmates ;  they  had 
not  attempted  to  terrify  Mr.  Haigh ;  they  had  not  even 
intruded  themselves  farther  than  his  kitchen,  and  they  had 
exhibited  none  of  that  ferocity  and  barbarity  so  com- 
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monly  attendant  upon  such  outrages.  Surely  tiie  par- 
poses  of  the  law  might  have  been  answered  by  the  trans- 
portation  of  these  parties;  and  its  administrators  need  not 
nave  (by  crowding  the  prisons  with  capital  convicts) 
presented,  as  it  did,  the  horrible  spectacle  of  two  sepa- 
rate executions  of  a  number  of  men  in  one  day  in  a 
provincial  city. 


ROBBERY. 


THE  KING  V.  JAMES  HEY,  JOSEPH  CROWTHER, 

AND  NATHAN  HOYLE. 


Why  pace  you  thns,  like  spectres  o'er  the  earth  ? 
Why  are  ye  watchful  when  the  peasant  deeps  ? 
Vo  honest  deed  calls  for  your  midnight  UAL 

1  HIS  was  an  indictment  for  robbing,  in  the  dwelling 

house  of  James  Brook,  of  Huddersfield^  on  the  29th  of 
November. 

Mr.  Richardson  opened  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Park  detailed  tne  circumstances  of  the  robbery 
as  follows : — 

*'  The  nominal  prosecutor,  James  Brook,  is  a  poor 
man,  a  coal  miner,  living  near  Far  Town,  abont  two 
miles  from  Huddersfield.  The  prisoners  at  the  bar  are 
all,  as  you  see  by  their  appearance,  men  in  an  inferior 
station  in  life.  One  of  them  is  a  woollen  spinner,  another 
a  cotton  spinner,  another  a  weaver ;  and  I  cannot  con* 
ceal  it  from  their  lordships,  or  from  yon,  ^as  it  will  be 
proved  by  all  the  witnesses,  at  least  those  wno  knew  any 
thing  of  their  transactions,  and  by  the  confession  of  one 
of  the  prisoners,)  they  went  out  on  the  night  in  qnestion 
to  commit  various  depredations.  It  seems  that  Hey 
took  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  bnainessy  and  so 
did  Crowtner. 
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**  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call  before  you  a  man  of 

the  name  of  Carter,  who  was  examined  last  night,  and 

^who  was  of  that  party  that  were  convicted  last  night,  and 

^vho  was  also  of  this  party.    He  will  go  minutely  through 

the  history  of  the  transaction ;  he  will  prove  to  you, 

mmong  other  things,  that  they  came  to  the  house  wnere 

Srook  lived,  and  (as  Brook  himself  will  fully  state  to 

Jfou)  he  was  standing  at  his  door,  about  eight  o^clock  in 

^e  evening.    They  insisted  upon  entering  his  house, 

and  did  enter  it ;  they  called  upon  him  to  deliver  up  fire 

arms.     He  told  them  for  a  considerable  time  he  had 

none;  they  still  insisted  upon  having  fire  arms;  upon 

which  he  said  at  last,  *  Well,  1  have  an  old  gun,  but  it 

is  of  no  use.'    He  shewed  it  to  them,  and  upon  examin- 

ing  it,  they  found  it  was  not  a  fireable  piece  (to  use  an 

expression  we  heard  yesterday.)     They  then  insisted  he 

should  give  them  money ;  he  said  he  had  none.     They 

Eersisted  that  they  would  have  a  pound  note ;  he  insisted 
e  had  not  one.  However  they  took  him  up  stairs,  fright- 
ened him  very  much  as  you  may  suppose,  and  at  last 
they  forced  open  the  cupboard,  and  there  they  found  a 

Eound  note  and  some  silver,  which  they  took  away  from 
im ;  and  you  will  find,  from  the  evidence  that  will  be 
laid  before  you,  that  that  night  they  divided  fifteen 
pounds  a  piece. 

"  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call  before  you  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Edward  Crowther,  (not  a  relation,  1  believe^ 
of  the. prisoner  Joseph  Crowther,)  who  was  in  their  con- 
fidence, though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  assisted  in 
any  of  the  felonies.  On  the  day  of  the  robbery,  a  con- 
versation took  place  between  this  Edward  Crowther,  the 
Prisoner  Hoyle,  and  another  man  of  the  name  of  Mitchell. 
*hey  proposed  to  go  that  afternoon  to  several  places  at 
Bradley  Gate.  Edward  Crowther  and  MitcheU  did  not 
keep,  the  appointment.  The  first  time  after  this  that 
Edward  Crowther  saw  Hoyle,  he  said, '  Whjf  did  jfou 
not  came — we  did  exceedingly  welly  for  there  is  nathhuf 
like  going  into  a  country  you  do  not  know.* 

The  prisoner  Crowther's  examination  taken  on  the 
16tk  of  December,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Park.    '<  The 
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prisoner  saith  he  is  guilty.  'James  Hey  and  Joseph 
Carter  wanted  me  to  go  with  them ;  there  were  Nathan 
Hoyle  and  others/  l^u  will  observe,  gentlemen,  though 
the  prisoner  Crowther's  examination  may  be  read  against 
himself,  yet,  what  he  says  of  A.  and  B.  you  will  totally 
put  out  of  your  consideration.  I  cannot  help  reciting 
it,  for  I  cannot  take  the  words  asunder,  without  de- 
stroying the  sense.  Therefore  you  will  not  suppose  I 
read  these  names  to  raise  the  slightest  prejudice  in  your 
minds  against  other  prisoners ;  on  the  contrary,  I  earnest- 
ly intreat  you  to  dismiss  all  prejudice.  Then  it  goes  on, 
*  There  were  only  four  of  us  there.  1  am  speaking  of  one 
Sunday  night,  the  last  but  two;'  which  is  exactly  the 
case,  that  would  make  it  Sunday,  the  29th  of  November. 
They  came  to  another  place,  and  Hey  said,  '  This  is  a 
likely  place,  and  it  will  pay  the  two  men  who  should 
have  met  us  :'  those  were  Jonas  Mitchell  and  Edward 
Crowther.  *  We  went  in  and  demanded  a  gun  first — 
he  said  he  had  none,  nor  a  pistol.  We  then  demanded 
a  pound  note.  He  then  searched  in  a  cupboard,  and 
found  a  pound  note,  or  something,  but  I  do  not  know 
what,  and  some  silver.* 

Mr.  Justice  le  Blanc  recapitulated  the  evidence 
as  follows : — 

**  For  the  prosecution,  they  call  James  Brook,  who 
lives  in  the  parish  of  Huddersfield,  near  a  place  called 
Fai*  Town ;  that  on  a  Sunday  night,  which  was  the  29th 
of  November  last,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  was  on  the  out- 
side of  his  house,  near  his  door,  and  that  some  persons, 
he  cannot  say  how  many,  but  he  believes  four,  came  up 
to  the  door  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  got  a 
gun.  He  told  them  that  he  never  had  one.  One  of 
them  said,  that  they  knew  he  had  a  pistol.  He  told 
them  he  had  one,  but  it  was  nothing  good  to ;  meaning 
that  it  was  worth  nothing,  and  of  no  use.  They  were 
all  of  them  very  near  him  :  they  bade  him  walk  forward 
into  the  house ;  and  upon  his  doing  so,  they  followed 
him  into  the  house.  They  had  piiBtols  in  their  hands, 
and  according  to  his  expression  challenged  to  shoot  him ; 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  they  threatened.    The  witness 
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mjBf  that  diey  said  they  wanted  a  pound  or  a  guinea,  or 
ebe  his  life  they  would  take  j  that  he  thinks  the  man, 
whom  he  calls  James  Hey,  who  stands  at  the  bar,  was 
the  man  who  demanded  the  pistol ;  that  he  told  them  he 
bad  none ;  and  then  the  same  man,  who  he  thinks  was 
Hey,  swore  he  would  make  him  find  one,  shoved  him 
into  a  chair,  and  told  him  he  must  look  into  the  fire ; 
that  he  accordingly  did  so ;  and  that  afterwards  the  man, 
who  he  thinks  was  Hey,  bade  him  go  up  stairs  and  find 
iSbeai  the  pistol ;  and  that  he  accordingly  went  up,  and 
two  of  the  other  persons  with  him ;  that  there  was  a 
candle  in  his  house,  which  was  alight ;  that  these  men 
bad  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces ;  but  he  says  that  one 
man^  whom  he  thinks  to  be  Hey,  frequently  pulled  the 
Dorner  of  the  handkerchief  away ;  that  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him  at  those  times  while  he  was  in 
the  house;  and  when  occasionally  the  comer  of  the 
handkerchief  was  pulled  up,  and  that  he  saw  him  after- 
wards before  Mr.  Kadcliffe,  the  magistrate,  then  he  says, 
that  when  he  went  up  stairs,  as  they  had  bid  him  do, 
and  gave  one  of  them  his  pistol,  they  had  their  pistols 
in  their  hands  :  and  then  he  mentions  this  circumstance, 
which  is  mentioned  by  nobody  but  himself,  that  his 
children  were  in  bed  up  stairs,  and  that  they,  (the 
children,  were  daunted  by  people  coming  up,  and  they 
cried  out;  and  that  one  of  the  men,  who  he  tliinks  was 
Hey,  pulled  back  the  curtain,  and  put  his  pistol  towards 
the  cdildren,  saying  that  he  would  blow  them  to  pieces 
if  they  were  not  quite.  The  men  would  not  have  his 
pistoly  for  it  was  good  for  nothing,  and  bade  him  go 
down  stairs ;  they  also  went  down  stairs,  and  the  same 
man,  whom  he  calls  Hey,  ordered  him  to  open  a  cup- 
board which  was  there.  The  witness  would  not  open 
it,  but  he  told  his  wife  that  she  might  open  it,  and  she 
EMXX>rdingly  opened  it ;  but  Hey  had  first  told  him  that 
if  he  did  not  open  it,  he  would  blow  his  head  off,  and 
the  witness  told  him  he  hoped  he  would  not  do  it. 
When  the  cupboard  was  unlocked,  the  same  man  bade 
bim  to  pull  out  the  drawer ;  the  witness  said  he  would 
Qfrt  poll  it  out,  but  that  if  Hey  chose  he  might  pull  it 

3  u 
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out,  and  accordins^ly  another  of  the  men,  he  does  not 
know  which,  pulled  out  the  drawer,  and  Hey  took  oat 
a  pound  note  of  some  bank  or  other,  he  does  not  know 
what  bank  it  was,  and  a  three  shilling*  piece,  and  one 
shilling*.  And  then  Hey  (that  is  the  man  who  he  thinks 
is  Hey,  for  upon  a  subsequent  part  of  his  examination, 
however  in  former  parts  he  may  have  spoken  of  him  with 
more  or  less  of  certaiutv,  the  conclusion  which  at  last 
he  comes  to  is  this,  that  from  what  he  then  saw  of  him, 
and  what  he  saw  afterwards,  he  believes  it  was  the 
prisoner  Hey,  but  that  he  will  not  undertake  to  speak 
positively  to  his  person)  afterwards  told  him  that  he  had 
a  good  mind  to  blow  his  head  of,  for  tellino^  such  a  con- 
founded lie  as  that  he  had  no  money.  Being  asked  the 
reason  why  lie  bade  his  wife  open  the  cupboard,  he  says 
the  reason  of  it  was,  that  they  told  him  they  would  kill 
him  if  he  did  not  open  the  door.  They  told  him  to  keep 
within  the  doors  two  hours,  or  that  he  would  certainly 
be  shot.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  a  watch  of  his, 
that  was  hangin<^  at  the  face  of  the  clock  in  his  house 
when  these  people  first  came  in  :  he  did  not  see  it  taken, 
but  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  they  were  gone, 
he  found  the  watch  was  missing.  He  says,  that  he  him- 
self had  never  seen  the  prisoner  Hey  before  that  night; 
that  he  thi])ks  he  was  the  man,  but  that  he  would  not 
wish  to  be  certain.  So  that  the  result  of  his  evidence, 
as  I  have  stated,  is,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  speakin^r  with  certainty,  but  only  as  expressing 
his  opinion  that  he  was  the  man. 

*'  'rhis  is  the  account  of  the  commission  of  the  offence 
as  detailed  by  the  prosecutor  Brook  ;  and  according  t 
these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tb 
indictment  applyinjf  itself  to  this  property  of  his,  whic 
was  so  taken.     Although  he  himself,  or  his  wife,  m? 
have  oppned  the  door  of  the  cupboard,  or  the  drawf 
yet  when  his  properly  was  taken  by  men  coming  w 
arms  in  their  hands,  in  the  manner  he  describes  tb 
persons  to  have  come,  at  that  time  of  night,  point 
their  pistols  at  him,  bidding  him  go  into  the  he 
threatening  him  at  diffei^nt  times,  and  asking  him 
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his  arms  and  his  money,  it  will  be  a  question  submitted 
to  you,  but  upon  which  I  apprehend  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt,  that  this  property  was  not  parted  with 
willingly  by  Brook*  but  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
fear  inspired  into  him  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
came  that  night,  by  the  arms  they  had,  and  the  language 
they  used*  And  if  so,  whether  the  cupboard  door  was 
opened  by  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  whether  the  money 
was  taken  out  of  the  drawer  with  his  own  hand  and 
given  to  them,  it  would  be  a  takini^  in  his  house,  he  being 
put  in  fear,  and  not  a  voluntary  giving. 

"  Of  this  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  has  stated,  and  that  will  biing  it  to  the 
question,  which  1  apprehend  to  be  the  real  question,  how 
far  the  evidence  in  the  case  shall  satisfy  you,  that  the 
three  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  any,  and  which  of  them, 
were  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  robbery 
which  was  committed.  As  to  that,  you  have  in  the  6rst 
instance,  by  the  evidence  of  the  man  himself  whose 
property  was  so  taken,  nothing  said  with  respect  to  two 
of  the  prisoners ;  but  as  to  one  of  them,  Hey,  he  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  he  was  partly  concealed, 
having  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and  the  opportunity 
he  had  of  occasionally  seeing  his  face,  and  his  beh'ef  that 
be  was  the  man,  but  nothing  more  than  his  belief,  as  he 
wishes  not  to  speak  with  certainty. 

"  Then  they  call  Joseph  Carter,  who  states,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  four  men  who  went  to  this  house  that  night. 
He  says,  that  on  a  Sunday  night,  in  the  month  of 
November,  he  met  the  three  prisoners  at  the  bar,  James 
Hey,  Joseph  Crowther,  and  Nathan  Hoyle,  at  the  top  of 
a  wood,  called  Bank  House  Wood,  near  Skircoat ;  that 
they  met  by  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
take  guns  and  money,  at  a  place  called  Far  Town  ;  that 
Hey  and  Crowther  had  been  and  looked  out,  and  Hey 
told  them  of  some  places  near  there,  and  they  went  to 
those  places ;  that  they  6rst  met  that  afternoon  about 
three  ;  that  the  place  called  Far  Town,  might  be  four  or 
five  miles  off,  that  James  Brook's  was  one  of  the  houses 
they  went  to ;  that  it  was  after  dark  when  they  went  to 
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8  house ;  be  cannot  say  what  the  hour  waa ;  hot  being 
jked  whether  it  was  before  twelve  o'clock,  he  says, 
Oh !  yes,  it  was  before  twelve  o'clock/    Then  he  says 
hat  James  Hey,  Joseph  Crowther,  Nathan  Hoyle  and 
Aimself  wei*e  the  four  persons  that  were  there.     He 
understood  from  the  prisoners,  Hey  and  Hoyle,  that  they 
were  to  have  been  met  by  two  other  persons,  namely, 
Edward  Crowther,  and  one  Mitchell,  at  the  place  from 
which  they  started  that  night,  namely,  Bradley  Lane; 
but  that  Edward  Crowther  and  Mitchell  did  not  join 
them  at  Bradley  Lane ;  that  upon  not  finding  them  there, 
he  says  Crowther  said,  ^  As  we  are  come  so  far,  we  must 
not  lose  our  labour,  but  we  must  try  for  ourselves  ;*  and 
that  they  accordingly  went  without  those  two  companions 
whom  they  expected  to  have  met  there.     He  says  as 
they  were  going  up  a  field,  there  was  a  man  in  a  garden, 
and  they  asked  him,  if  that  was  not  a  farm  house,  and 
he  said  it  was :  that  upon  that  James  Hey  demanded 
the  man's  gun ;  he  said  he  had  not  one,  except  an  old 
piece  without  a  lock,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  them. 
According  to  the  account  Brook  himself  gives,    the 
people  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  gun,  and  he  had  not 
one ;  and  he  told  them  he  had  a  pistol,  but  that  it  was 
good  for  nothing.    The  account  which  Carter  gives  is, 
that  they  met  this  man,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  a 
gun,  and  he  said  he  had  none  excepting  an  old  piecr 
without  a  lock,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  them ;  an« 
that  the  prisoner  Hey  wished  him  to  let  them  look  at  i 
Carter  then  says,  that  the  man  had  gone  into  the  hou 
upon  their  first  demanding  his  arms ;  and  he  describ 
the  other  three  men,  who  he  says  were  the  prisoners 
the  bar  and  himself,  as  all  armed  with  pistols ;  that 
man  went  up  stairs ;    that  the  prisoner  Hey,  and 
witness  Carter,  followed  him  up  stairs,  and  that  the  i 
shewed  a  gun  to  the  prisoner  Hey,  who  said,  that  it 
nothing  good  to,  that  is,  it  was  good  for  nothing.  Ace 
ing  to  the  account  given  by  the  prosecutor  Brook, hesh 
them  a  pistol ;  the  one  speaks  of  it  as  a  gun,  and  the 
as  a  pistol. 

"  The  witness  Carter,  says,  that  upon  that  the 
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they  would  have  tooney  to  buy  one ;  that  the  man  turned 
down  stain,  and  said  he  had  got  no  money,  and  that  they 
b^pun  to  search,  and  found  a  note  in  a  small  drawer,  near 
die  door,  in  the  house  part;  he  thinks  it  was  in  a  cupboard, 
but  he  is  not  certain  whether  the  drawer  was  in  a 
cupboard,  or  let  into  the  wall ;  that  they  took  from  thence, 
a  pound  note  and  a  few  shillings  in  silver.  He  thinks 
that  the  prisoner,  Joseph  Crowther,  was  the  man  that 
first  found  them,  and  then  gave  them  to  the  prisoner 
Hey,  and  that  Hey  took  them. 

''  After  they  had  done  this,  they  told  the  man  of  the 
house,a  guard  would  be  set  round  the  house  for  two  hours, 
and  if  he  stirred  out  he  should  be  shot. 

'^  After  they  had  gone,  prisoner  Crowther  said,  that  he 
had  taken  a  watch  :  Carter  said  that  none  of  them  knew 
of  this  being  taken ;  and  Crowther  then  said  he  had 
taken  another  watch  from  another  place,  which  was  given 
to  Nathan  Uoyle  as  part  of  his  share  of  that  night's 
plunder.    Each  share  came  to  £.15. 

^'  Hey  and  Carter  were  disguised,  by  each  having  a 
handkerchief  tied  over  his  face. 

"  The  next  witness  is  Edward  Crowther,  who  lives  at 
Skircoat  Green.  Joseph  Crowther  is  no  relation  of  his. 
Hey  and  Hoyle  asked  him  lately  to  go  out  with  them. 
He  promised  to  meet  them.  They  said  there  was  a  nice 
lonely  place,  called  Fell  Grieve; — witness  said  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  go  there,  for  'tis  a  widow's  house,  and  he  pointed 
out  another  place  to  them  instead.  On  the  Sunday  on 
which  the  act  in  question  was  committed,  Hey  met  wit- 
ness, and  told  him  to  be  sure  to  meet  at  Bradley  Lane 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  go  and  plunder  houses. 
Witness  did  not  keep  the  appointment.  Met  Hey  next 
day,  who  told  him  they  had  made  a  deal  of  money  the 
previous  night. 

^' Jonas   Mitchell   gave   testimony  exactly  similar. 
Both  of  these  persons  had  been  taken  up  on  s^uspicion. 

"Evidence  is  then  given  that  Crowther's  confession 
was  voluntary,  and  his  examination  is  as  follows  : — 

**  •When  we  had  done  there,  (i.  e.  at  the  first  house 
they  robbed,)  we  went  to  another  place.     As  we  came 
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to  it,  James  Hey  said,  this  is  a  likely  place,. and  it  will 
pay  the  two  men  who  should  have  met  us.  We  went  in 
and  demanded  a  gun  first ;  he  said  he  had  none,  nor  a 
pistol ;  we  then  demanded  a  pound  note,  he  said  he  had 
not  one;  he  shewed  an  old  gun,  but  they  would  not 
have  it,  but  insisted  upon  having  a  pound  note  ;  he  then 
searched  in  a  cupboard,  and  found  a  pound  note,  or 
something,  but  1  do  not  know  what,  and  some  silver.' 
Then  afterwards  Crowther  says — *When  we  were  at 
James  Hey's  he  turned  out  all  he  had,  and  we  divided 
it ;  we  had  about  thirteen  pounds  a  piece.'  This  was 
read  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  account  of  what  the 
prisoner  Crowther  said  ;  and  it  tallied  with  the  account  of 
the  man  who  was  robbed,  and  the  account  given  by  Joseph 
Carter,  who  professed  himself  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plice, and  to  have  been  present  at  the  time.  So  far  as 
Crowther  mentioned  the  name  of  any  other  prisoners 
as  being  there,  any  confession  of  his  could  not  afi*ect 
them  ;  it  could  only  affect  himself,  shewing  be  had  been 
there ;  and  with  respect  to  himself,  what  a  man  says  when 
he  is  supposed  not  to  be  talking  idly,  and  when  he  is  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  and  is  aware  that  what  he  says  may  be 
used  against  him,  is  strong  evidence  against  himself; 
but  what  he  says  charging  any  other  pei*sons,  ought  not 
to  be  used  as  evidence  against  those  other  persons,  be- 
cause it  is  no  admission  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  made  some  more  general  ob- 
servations on  the  case,  and  then  left  it  to  the  jury,  who 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 

The  prisoners  were  executed  in  pursuance  of  their 
verdict  and  of  their  sentence. 


ACQUITTED  CASES. 


THE   KING    AGAINST  DAVID   MOORHOUSE   AND 

JOHN  SMITH. 

An  indictment  was  preferred  against  these  men  for  a 

burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  William  Savage,  at 
Kirk  Burton,  on  the  1  Ith  of  June,  1812. 

Mr.  Park  stated,  that  though  there  were  strong  sus- 
picions against  the  defendants,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  evidence  to  cause  a  conviction  ;  he  therefore  called 
no  witnesses,  and  the  prisoners  were,  under  the  direction 
of  the  judge,  acquitted. 


Tlie  King  against  James  Starhey. 

This  was  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour  in  having 
incited  two  persons  to  blow  up  the  mill  of  William 
Cartwright. 

Mr.  Parke  stated,  that  he  believed  this  prisoner  to  have 
been  the  dupe  of  designing  persons,  and  permitted  him 
to  be  discharged  upon  his  own  recognizances. 


The  King  against  Samuel  Booths  George  Lodge,  and 

Joseph  Schojield. 

An  indictment  for  breaking  frames. 
Discharged  upon  their  own  recognizances,  and  bail  to 
Appear  at  the  next  sessions. 
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The  King  against  James  Varley,  Joseph  Thornton, 
George  Brooks^  George  Beaumont,  Abraham  Armu 
tage,  Samuel  Haigh,  Benjamin  Hinchliffe,  John 
Tag  lor,  and  Robert  Fitten. 

These  prisoners  were  included  in  the  indictment  against 
George  Mellor,  for  burglary,  at  the  dwelling  of  William 
Newton. 

Liberated  on  bail  to  appear  at  next  sessions. 


The  King  against  James  Varley,  Charles  Tlwmton, 

James^  John,  and  George  Brook. 

Indictment  for  burglary — (dwelling  of  Joshua  Brook.) 
Liberated  on  bail  and  recognizances,  to  appear  at  next 

sessions — 
Mr.  Park  observing,  ^'  That  if  the  prisoners  conducted 

themselves  as    honest  and  industrious  subjects,    they 

never  should  be  called  upon  to  appear.** 


The  King  against  John  Eadon,  and  Craven  Cookson. 

The  prisoners  wete  charged  with  administering  an 
unlawful  oath  to  Thomas  Broughton. 

Mr.  Park  said,  as  Eadon  had  been  convicted  for  an- 
other offence,  and  Cookson  appeared  to  have  been  led 
into  guilt,  he  should  offer  no  evidence  against  him ;  he 
was  accordingly  acquitted. 

We  have  dismissed  these  cases  in  a  few  lines,  and  shall 
devote  the  space  these  saved  to  two  important  trials, 
which,  though  followed  by  acquittals,  involved  disclosures 
concerning  the  principles  of  Laddism,  that  other  cases 
did  not. 


MALICIOUSLY  SHOOTING. 


Accidents  sometimes  combine 

To  throw  a  whade  of  guilt  upon  the  innocent. 

COLMAN. 

John  SCHOFIELD  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty"  to  an 
indictment  charging  him  with  maliciously  shooting  at 
John  HinchlifFe.  John  Schofield  was  a  married  man,  a 
farmer  by  occupation ;  after  the  offence  he  disappeared^ — 
was  seized  aboard  an  American  trader,  he  being  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Park  opened  the  case  in  his  usual  manner. 

John  Hinchliffb  proved  that  he  lived  at  Wickers, 
Upper  Thong, — was  a  woollen  manufacturer;    that  in 
May^  1812,  prisoner  met  and  conversed  with  witness  on 
Luddism ;  read  to  him  an  oath,  and  wished  witness  to 
take  it.     Witness  refused.     On  the  20th  July,  prisoner 
came  to  witness's  house  early  in  the  morning,  and  wanted 
him  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields.     Witness  consented. 
Prisoner  said,  "  Have  you  disclosed  to  Blythe,  (con- 
stable,) what  passed  between  us  ?*'     Witness  said,  **  I 
have  not  to  Blythe,  but  I  have  to  others."     Prisoner 
said,  **  I  don't  know  how  I'm  to  get  over  this,  I  could 
get  over  everything  but  the  oath;"  they  then  parted. 
On  the  22d  of  July  he  was  called  out  of  bed,  and  on 
going  to  the  door  two  men  seized  him  ;  they  were  armed 
with  pistols,  and  they  dragged  him  out  of  the  fold  before 
his  house,  saying,  "  We  wont  hurt  you,  but  we  want 
you  to  shew  us  the  way  somewhere."     The  passing  of  a 
stray  horse  alarmed  them,  and  one  of  the  men  ran  away. 
The  man  that  ran  away  was  John  Schofield;  knew  his 
voice.     The  man  who  remained  said  to  witness,  **  What 
ha'  you  been  doing  ?"  Witness  replied,  "  Nought  amiss 
to  any  man."     The  man  said,  **  You  lie,  you  ha'  fetched 
a  warrant  against  John  Schofield."     Witness  denied  it. 
The  man  then  whistled,  and  witness  ran  away  towards 
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Thomas  Hinchliffe's  house,  on  which  the  msin  fired  and 
wounded  him. 

Mr.  HuLLOCK  (afterwards  Baron  Hullock)  took 
legal  objections  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  The  in- 
dictment contained  fourcounts,  two  framedonO  Geo.  I. 
cap.  22,  (the  Black  Act,)  and  the  two  last  on  43  Geo. 
III.  cap.  53.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  malicious 
motive,  which  had  not  been  done. 

Mr.  Williams  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  main- 
tained that  if  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  two  men  at  all, 
he  was  the  one  who  ran  away,  and  he  could  not  there- 
fore be  charged  as  accessary  in  violence,  (which  if  not 
accidental,)  could  not,  however,  be  proved  to  have  been 
meditated.  He  cited  the  case  of  five  persons  going  with 
the  professed  purpose  of  robbing  an  orchard;  one  of 
these  persons,  on  some  quarrel  or  excitement  unconnect- 
ed with  the  robbery,  shot  at,  and  killed  a  man  :  it  was 
deemed  individual  murder,  and  his  companions  were 
acquitted.  Mr.  Williams  contended  that  this  was  a 
case  in  point.  Schofield  had  gone  with  another  to  com- 
mit a  burglary,  perhaps,  but  it  could  not  be  proved  that 
he  went  to  aid  or  abet  the  shooting  of  Hinchliife,  and  he 
was  therefore  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  person  who  went  away  before  the  act  was 
committed,  was  the  prisoner;  he  was  not  present,  and 
did  not  assist  in  the  act ;  nor  is  there  evidence  of  his  going 
there  with  such  an  intent. 

Mr  Baron  Thompson  held  the  objections  to  be 
groundless,  and 

Mr.  Justice  le  Blanc,  coinciding  in  the  opinion 
that  these  were  facts  to  go  to  the  jury,  the  case  proceeded. 

John  Hincliffe  cross-examined.  Said,  that  the 
day  after  the  outrage  he  was  examined  by  the  magistrates; 
he  was  so  ill  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said.  He 
did  not  mention  Schofield  being  one  of  the  party  then, 
nor  in  fact  until  three  weeks  afterwards ;  previous  to 
that  had  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  pei*sons. 

Thomas  Hinchliffb  heard  a  noise  on  the  night  in 
,  question.     Heard  John  Hinchliffe  nay  **  Witness  to'any 
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body;**  heard  a  pistol  shot;  immediately  after,  John 
Hinchliffe  called  out,  **  Tom,  Tom,  Tom,  a  man  ha*  shot 
my  eye  out."  Witness  got  up  and  opened  the  door. 
John  Hinchliffe  came  in,  and  said  **  My.  eye  is  bruised 
all  to  bits."  He  bled  much.  It  was  a  little  better  than 
half  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  very  moonlight. 

Francis  Freeman,  police  officer,  went  on  the  5th  of 
August  on  board  the  Independent,  of  New  York,  then 
in  the  London  docks.  Saw  prisoner;  asked  if  he  was 
John  Schofield  ?  he  admitted  he  was.  His  dress  was 
exactly  as  described  in  the  hand  bill.  Prisoner  said  he 
knew  no  one  of  the  name  of  Hinchlifie.  Prisoner  did 
not  attempt  the  least  concealment. 

The  examination  of  John  Schofield  before  Sir  Daniel 
Williams,  a  magistrate,  was  put  in  and  read.  It  con- 
tained statements,  which  were  all,  on  examination,  found 
to  be  correct.     He  left  Yorkshire  on  the  23rd  of  July. 

His  examination  before  Mr.  Scott,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
also  read.  In  this  he  admitted  knowing  Hinchliffe  well, 
which  he  had  denied  to  the  police  officer. 

Alexander  Hollingworth,  a  debtor  in  York 
Castle,  was,  in  July,  a  neighbour  of  Schofield's  father. 
Heard  of  Hinchliffe  being  shot.  On  the  day  it  hap* 
pened,  was  going  to  his  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
saw  John  Schofield  and  his  father ;  called  out  to  them 
^' There  is  a  sad  misfortune  happened  in  our  town.'* 
Old  Schofield  said,  *'What  is  it?"  Witness  said, 
**  Somebody  has  shot  at  John  Hinchliffe.''  Prisoner 
made  no  observation. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  admitted  absconding, 
fearing  he  should  be  suspected  of  the  outrage,  as  he  had 
been  previously  conversing  with  John  Hinchliffe  about 
liuddism,  and  had  been  threatened  with  prosecution  by 
Slythe. 

The  different  examinations  of  the  prosecutor  were  put 
in  and  read,  and  great  discrepancies  found  between 
them. 

John  Jagger  knew  prisoner  from  his  childhood. 
On  the  night  in  question  saw  prisoner  go  up  to  bed  about 
ten  o'clock. 
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Charles  Barker  saw  prisoner  go  up  to  bed  at  the 
time  mentioned  by  last  witness.  Beturned  to  bis  house 
at  five  minutes  before  eleven » to  borrow  some  list,  and  saw 
prisoner,  who  got  out  of  bed  to  get  his  child  some  water. 
Witness  offered  to  fetch  it  for  him,  and  did  ;  took  it  to 
prisoner's  bed  side. 

Being  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, he  explained  why  he  wanted  this  listing  so  particu- 
larly on  that  night. 

Mary  Woodhead  went  to  John  Schofield's  house 
a  little  after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of 
July,  to  borrow  a  dose  of  Bateman's  drops  for  her  hus- 
band, who  was  ill.  She  went  there  because  John  Scho- 
field  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  medicines.  Saw  John 
Schofield's  mother,  who  gave  her  the  drops,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  administer  them  in  sage  tea,  and  to  get 
the  sage :  witness  accompanied  Mrs.  Schofield  into 
another  room,  where  she  saw  the  prisoner  and  his  wife 
in  bed. 

Mr.  Park.  Why  could  not  the  mother  have  gone  up 
herself  for  the  sage,  eh  ? 

Witness.  1  went  to  hold  the  candle  whilst  she 
looked  fo  the  sage. 

Eli  Hobson,  (clothier,)  and  Jonas  Sykes  spoke 
to  the  excellence  of  prisoner's  character. 

Mr.  Baron  Thompson  summed  up,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly on  all  the  points  favourable  to  the  prisoner, 
concluding  with  these  words,  **  If  a  doubt  remains,  it 
ought  always  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.'* 

The  jury,  after  half  an  hour's  consultation,  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty." 

If  our  readers  will  contrast  the  evidence  of  alibi  in 
this  case,  with  that  offered  in  others,  in  which  convictions 
followed,  they  will,  no  doubt,  feel  with  us,  that  the  juries 
upon  these  trials*  in  too  many  cases,  threw  dircredit  upon 
the  evidence  for  the  defendants,  neither  justified  by  the 
circumstances,  nor  the  condition  of  the  parties. 

Had  the  prisoner  been  indicted  for  endeavouring  to 
adun'nister  an  unlawful  oath,  and  tempting  Hinchlifte  to 
join  in  the  Luddite  insurrection,  his  conviction  must 
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haye  followed  ;  but  on  the  charge  alleged  against  him, 
he  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  acquitted  he  obtained. 


BURGLARY. 


Joseph  brook  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty**  to  an  in- 
dictment for  burglariously  entering  the  dwelling  of 
Benjamin  Strickland,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1812. 
Mr.  Park  stated  the  casein  these  words : — 
**  The  nominal  prosecutor,  Benjamin  Strickland,  is  a 
farmer,  at  Kirk  Ueaton  in  this  county.  The  prisoner  is 
a  tailor,  living  at  Raistrick,  also  in  this  county,  about 
four  miles  from  Strickland.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  prosecutor  long  before ;  but 
there  is  a  fact  which  may  probably  account  for  this  out- 
rage at  the  house  of  Strickland.  That  a  few  days 
previous,  a  nephew  of  Strickland's,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Armitage,  met  the  prisoner  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Holmes.  This  Holmes  was  an  acquaintance 
of  Armitage's  and  of  Strickland's ;  and  in  the  presence 
of  Brook  he  said  to  Armitage,  *  Have  you  begun  for 
yourself  yet  ?'  *  Yes,'  says  he,  *  I  have.'  *  Why  then, 
your  uncle  Strickland  must  give  you  some  money.' 
•The  young  man  replied,  *  I  do  not  believe  my  uncle  has 
any  to  spare.'  *  Oh  !'  says  Holmes,  *  he  has  plenty  to 
spare,  if  he  will  only  bring  it  out.'  The  prisoner  was 
present  at  that  conversation,  and  made  some  foolish  in- 
quiries about  nutting  in  a  wood,  and  so  on,  to  turn  it  off; 
and  there  they  parted. 

"  On  the  4th  of  October  three  persons  attacked  this 
house  ;  admittance  was  demanded  with  a  very  loud  voice; 
Strickland  got  up,  and  asked  what  was  wanted ;  some 
person  without  called,  *  Where  is  Enoch  ?'  What  that 
•term  exactly  means,  I  cannot  state  to  you ;  but  I  un- 
derstand,   that  those  large  blacksmith  s  hammers,    or 
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malls,  which  some  of  you  saw  on  Saturday^  bears  amon^ 
the  Luddites  the  Dame  of  Enoch.  The  man  who  canried 
it  began  beating  at  the  door ;  upon  which,  Strickland 
opened  it,  and  a  tall  man  in  a  top-coat,  answering  the 
description  of  the  prisoner,  said,  *  We  are  come  for  your 
gun.'  Strickland  said  he  had  not  any,  for  that  it  was  in 
the  guard  room.  *  Then,'  said  the  robber,  *  we  must 
have  your  money.'  Strickland  said,  *  I  cannot  find  it 
without  alight;'  and  he  endeavoured  to  strike  a  light. 
The  man  who  had  entered  said,  *  We  are  to  have  a  fight 
soon,  and  will  endeavour  to  let  you  have  your  money 
after  it  is  over.'  Great  imprecations  were  used  to  make 
the  old  man  give  up  his  money.  He  said, '  I  really  can- 
not find  it  without  a  light ;'  and  he  dropped  the  key  of 
his  desk,  which  was  picked  up  by  some  of  the  robbers. 
After  some  time,  lie  was  taken  into  the  room  where  this 
desk  was,  and  some  person  stood  over  him,  and  insisted 
on  his  finding  the  money ;  and  for  that  purpose  gave 
him  back  the  key  of  the  desk.  It  will  appear  that  two 
men  were  standing  over  him  at  this  time,  but  we  have 
found  only  the  prisoner,  on  whom  suspicion  fell.  They 
took  out  thirty  or  forty  shillings,  and  then  they  asked  him 
for  his  gold.  He  said  he  had  none.  They  asked  him 
tor  his  watch  ;  and  took  his  silver  watch  away  from  him. 
'<  While  this  was  passing,  Ann  Armitage,  the  niece  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  sister  of  William  Armitage,  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  house  part,  with  a  view  to  give 
alarm,  called  out  ^Jem;'  upon  which,  one  of  the  rob- 
bers who  was  in  the  same  room,  in  order  to  intimidate 
her,  struck  his  sword  against  the  stones,  which  produced 
a  very  vivid  flash  of  light,  by  which  she  immediately  saw 
the  face  of  the  man.  The  prosecutor,  1  believe,  cannot 
speak  at  all  to  the  person  of  Brook ;  but  this  young 
woman    1  shall   call    before  you,   and  she  will   swear 

Positively  to  all  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned ; 
esides  which,  she  will  state  that  the  person  she  saw 
strike  that  light,  was  the  prisoner  Brook,  speaking  both 
from  what  she  saw  of  his  face,  and  from  his  voice,  which 
she  attended  to  particularly  before  the  magistrate.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  have  another  piece  of  evidence,  which  will  J 
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appeart  I  think  to  you  and  to  their  lordships,  very  ma- 
tenal.  I  shall  call  before  you  a  person  of  the  name  of 
John  Naylor,  a  waggoner,  who  will  state,  that  on  Mon- 
day, the  5th  of  October,  (this  robbery  being  committed 
on  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th,)  as  he  was  going 
to  Kirk  Heaton  Woods,  with  his  waggon,  he  met,  be- 
tween Bradley  Lane  Bar  and  Coin  Bridge,  two  men 
Fanning.  Now  the  prosecutor  and  his  niece  will  speak 
to  hearing  several  other  voices,  though  they  could  discern 
the  features  of  only  one  person,  and  will  tell  you  that 
during  the  time  the  men  were  in  the  bouse,  a  voice,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Bi'ook,  called  out,  '  Is 
the  guard  at  the  door?'  and  an  answer  was  made  from 
without  that  there  was  a  guard  there.  This  waggoner 
will  tell  you,  that  first  of  all  he  saw  two  men  running, 
and  that  they  crossed  over  the  road  as  they  came  near 
him,  so  as  to  interpose  the  waggon  between  them  and 
him  :  it  was  then  becoming  daylight,  so  that  he  could  see 
them,  but  he  did  not  speak  to  them ;  he  had  not  pro-^ 
ceeded  two  hundred  yards  when  he  met  the  prisoner, 
Brodk,  in  a  dark  coloured  top-coat.  He  will  fix  him, 
therefore,  to  have  been  upon  the  road  at  that  time.  Brook 
was  running  as  if  to  overtake  the  men,  and  when  he  saw 
witness  he  halted  and  walked  past.  Witness  said, 
'  Good  morrow  to  you  master.*  Brook  made  no  reply, 
but  held  down  his  head  and  turned  away  ;  he  set  ofi* 
running  again  towards  Raistrick,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  Kirk  Heaton.  Nay  lor  will  swear  that  Brook  was 
the  man. 

The  following  evidence  was  then  given  : — 
Benjamin    Strtcklan1>,    farmer  and  clothier,  of 
Kirk  Heaton,  stated  that  his  family  consisted  of  himself, 
liis  niece,  Ann  Armitage,  and  an  apprentice,  aged  sixteen 

Sears.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  October,  went  to  bed 
etween  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  afterwards 
awakened  by  voices  outside  the  door ;  they  said,  **  Open 
the  door."  Witness  said,  *'  Are  you  soldiers  that  want 
quarters,***  which  he  thought  might  be  the  case.  He 
went  down  stairs  as  they  reiterated  the  cry,  and  said, 

*  Soldjen  were  at  that  time  quartered  in  private  hooiei. 
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^*  You  ought  to  give  some  account  of  yourselves  before  I 
open  the  door."      A  voice  cried  out  *' Enoch/'*  and 
immediately  a  heavy  blow  came  upon  the  door.     Wit- 
ness opened  it  then.     A  man  came  in  and  said,  *'  We 
come  for  your  gun."     Witness  said,  **  I  have  not  a  gun 
here,   mine  is  at  the   guardhouse."      The   man  said, 
"  Well,  then,  vfe  must  have  your  money."     Witness 
said,  ''  I  have  little  monev,  and  can't  find  it  without  a 
light."     The  man  said,  ^*  We  are  going  to  have  a  great 
fight,  and  you  shall  have  it  back  when  the  battle 's  over." 
One  of  the  men  said,  "  Why  dont  you  raise  a  light." 
Witness  said,  he  could  not,  and  tried  by  raking  the 
cinders.     They  then  said,  "  Find  us  your  keys."     Wit- 
ness went  to  his  bed-room  for  them,  and  two  men  fol- 
lowed him.     One  said  to  his  companion,  '^  Is  the  house 
properly  guarded."      Heard  no  reply.     One  cried  out, 
**  N^o.  13,  come  in  and  plunder  the  house.^*     Felt  some- 
thing like  a  pistol  held  to  his  breast,  and  a  voice  said, 
**  Open  the  desk  and  find  your  money."     He  did  so, 
and  told  the  men  his  money  was  in  a  little  drawer;  there 
was  under  a  pound.     Ann  Armitage  had  money  in  an 
outer  drawer,   they   took  that  also.     One  then  said, 
"  J) — ^n  you,  where  is  your  gold."     Witness  said,  "  I 
have  no  gold."     They  said,    "  We  know  you  have." 
Two  then  said,  "  Find  your  gold,  or  you're  a  dead  man." 
At  this  moment  witness's  niece  called  out  to  the  appren- 
tice, "  Jem,"  very  loudly.     A  light  was  struck  instantly, 
and  a  voice  said,  **  We'll  have  no  Jem  here,"  and  called 
to  the  lad  not  to  come  down.     Then  they  said  to  him, 
"  D — n  you,  where's  your  watch."     Witness  gave  it 
them.     Could  not  say  who  any  of  the  persons  were. 

Ann  Armitage  corroborated  this  testimony.  A 
man  came  to  the  foot  of  her  bed  ;  she  called  out  '*  Jem." 
The  man  struck  a  light,  which  he  did  by  hitting  the 
stone  floor  with  what  appeared  a  sword  ;  it  flashed  and 
she  saw  his  face ;  his  face  was  blacked  in  streaks ;  he 
had  a  dark  coloured  coat  and  dark  handkerchief;  he 
was  a  big  man  ;  he  said,  **  If  Jem  comes,  I'll  blow  bis 

*  The  word  Enoch  was  a  tort  of  watchword  amonftt  the  IndB,  and  gjjpM^d 
'  utrike,'  or  commence  operationR. 
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braiDB  out."  She  had  in  her  uncle's  drawer  15s. ; 
lis.  6d.  in  silver  and  the  rest  in  copper.  The  man  she 
saw  by  that  flash  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.^ 

John  Naylor,  wtiggoner. — On  the  6th  of  October 
met  two  men  at  the  bottom  of  Bradley  Lane,  near  Coin 
Bridge ;  they  were  running  towards  him ;  they  crossed 
the  road  and  went  on  the  other  side  of  bis  horses.  About 
two  hundred  yards  further  on,  he  met  another  man,  who 
had  on  a  dark  coloured  coat;  he  was  a  stout  clever 
fellow.  He  stopped  running*,  and  walked  pai^t  witness. 
Witness  said,  "  Good  morning,  master,"  but  received  no 
answer ;  and  the  man  set  off  running  again.  The  three 
men  were  going  towards  Rnistrick.  Witness  will  not 
swear  that  prisoner  was  one  of  the  men. 

William  Armitage,  nephew  to  Strickland. — On 
Sunday  before  the  robbery,  he  saw  Holmes,  who  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  live  with  his  uncle.  Brook  was  by  at 
the  time.  Holmes  said,  **  Your  uncle  should  give  you 
some  money."  Witness  said,  "  He  has  none  for  him- 
self." Holmes  said,  "  Yes,  he  has  plenty,  but  he  won't 
part  with  it."  Brook  heard  this.  Brook  then  asked 
witness  if  there  were  nuts  in  the  woods,  whether  any 
watch  was  kept  there,  or  if  it  would  be  easy  to  rob  them. 
Witness  said  there  was  a  watch  at  Kirk  Heaton.  Brook 
said,  **  It  will  be  easy  to  rob  the  woods,  then,  as  the 
watch  is  so  far  off." 

For  the  Defence. 

John  Kaye,  engineer  of  Little  Town, 

Jonathan  Barber,  a  sort  of  herbalist  and  quack 
doctor,  and 

Hannah  Brook,  daughter  of  prisoner,  gave  evidence 
of  the  prisoner  being  elsewhere  at  the  time  that  this 
robbery  must  have  been  committed  ;  but  from  an  inge* 
nious  cross-examination,  the  evidence  of  Barber  and 
Kaye  so  completely  varie<l  as  to  falsify  the  whole 
testimony. 

The  judge  summed  up,  and  the  Jury  pronounced  a 

*  How  any  witnes«  could  sweftr  to  the  penon  of  a  being,  seen  by  inch  a  transient 
Baih,  is»  to  ua  at  least,  remarkable. 

3   Y 
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verdict  of ''  Not  Guilty/*  from  the  insufficiency  of  proof 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
Defendant's  alleged  alibis  which  the  foreman  declared 
"the jury  disbelieved.*'* 

Our  readers  will  at  once  see  the  impropriety,  not  to 
say  injustice  of  Mr.  Park's  opening  speech,  as  his  allega* 
tions  were  not  made  out  by  his  witnesses. 


PROCEEDINGS    IN   PARLIAMENT, 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  LUDDITES. 

The  parliamentary  proceedings  of  1812  were  marked 
by  many  singular  circumstances.  The  peninsular  war 
was  raging,  general  distress  was  felt,  a  large  proportion 
of  oppositionists  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  riots 
were  prevailing  in  many  counties,  and  to  sum  up  the 
catalogue  of  horrors,  the  Prime  Minister,  (Right  Hon. 
Spencer  Percival,)  was  assassinated.  We  have  deemed 
it  best  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment at  this  period,  but  as  Jar  only  as  they  related 
to  the  trials  of  the  Luddites. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  house,  and  made  statements  to  the  following 
eflect : — 

That  a  very  alarming  disposition  to  riot  and  disorder 
had  manifested  itself  in  different  parts  of  England  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  year.  The  commercial  diffi- 
culties to  which  the  country  was  at  this  time  exposed, 
the  scarcity  of  work,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  have  excited  this  unhappy 
spirit;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  when  once 
raised,  it  was  powerfully  fostered  and  sustained  by  fac- 

*  We  ask  if  this  alibi  was  <<  trumped  up,"  and  a  juiyman  thought  himielf 
justified  in  declaring  it  to  be  ko,  wl^  were  not  proiacnlioni  for  peguiy  iastitBttd 
against  the  wjtnestes. 
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tioQS  publications  disseminated  among  the  people,  and 
by  declamatory  harrangues  which  charged  their  suffer- 
ings upon  the  government,  and  attempted  to  justify  the 
atrocities  to  which  some  deluded  wretches  had  proceeded. 
The  disposition  to  a  system  of  combined  operations 
first  manifested  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  in  the  destruction  of  some  newly  invented 
stocking  frames,  by  small  parties  of  men,  principally 
stocking  weavers,  who  had  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  first  object  of  the  rioters,  therefore,  was 
of  the  most  detestable  character, — the  destruction  of  an 
improved  machinery,  by  which  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  obtained  so  great  an  advantage  over  those  of 
other  nations,  both  in  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  their 

foods.  The  rioters,  however,  supposing  that  the  intro- 
uction  of  machinery  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  had  felt  in  finding  employment, 
proceeded  with  that  ignorant  fury  which  always  character- 
izes the  operation  of  a  mob,  thus  to  destroy  the  very 
sources  of  public  prosperity.  By  degrees  they  became 
more  numerous  and  more  formidable;  and,  having  ob- 
tained arms,  disturbed  the  whole  country  between  Not- 
tingham and  Mansfield,  destroying  frames,  almost  with- 
out resistance. 

A  new  machine  had  been  invented,  by  which  the  ma- 
nufacturers were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  women,  for  work  in  which  men  had  been 
before  employed;  and  this  circumstance  tended  still 
further  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  riot  and  disorder.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bands  of  rioters,  who  first  took  the 
field,  consisted  of  persons  who  had  been  actually  thrown 
oat  of  employment  by  the  improvements  of  machinery  : 
and  their  operations  were,  in  the  first  instance,  confined 
to  the  destruction  of  frames,  owned  or  worked  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  labour  at  reduced  prices.  A  vi- 
gorous resistance,  however,  was  made  to  these  outrages ; 
an  armed  force,  consisting  at  first  of  local  militia  and 
yeomanry,  was  assembled,  to  which  were  added  about 
four  hundred  special  constables;  the  rioters  were  dis- 
persed, and  it  was  hoped  the  disturbances  were  at  an 
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end.  But  this  expectation  proved  fkllacious ;  for,  about 
the  end  of  November,  the  outrages  were  renewed  in  a 
most  serious  and  systematic  form :  money  was  levied  by 
the  rioters  on  the  villages  in  which  they  destroyed  the 
frames  ^  and  as  the  number  of  the  insurgents  increased, 
the  outrages  were,  by  the  month  of  December,  extended 
over  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire.  New  measures  for 
suppressing  the  disorders  were  adopted,  the  armed  force  at 
Nottingham  was  increased,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  district  was  ordered  to  repair  to  that  place,  and  two 
of  the  most  experienced  police  magistrates  were  sent 
down  from  London  to  assist  the  local  authorities. 

But  the  execution  of  the  law  was  found  to  be  very 
difficult ;  for  tlie  rioters  were  too  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  system  in  their  operations,  and  had  become 
too  great  favourites  with  the  mob,  to  be  either  easily 
apprehended  or  convicted . 

At  the  spring  assizes,  however,  in  Nottingham,  seven 
persons  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation. 
The  ancient  system  of  watch  and  ward  was  renewed  in 
the  disturbed  counties,  and  the  legislature  interfered  to 
increase  the  punishment  for  the  destruction  of  frames. 
But  the  spirit  of  insurrection  and  disorder  still  extended, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution.  At  Stockport,  in  Cheshii^, 
subscriptions  were  instituted  for  the  persons  in  custody 
in  Nottinghamshire,  anonymous  letters  were  circulated 
threatening  still  farther  devastations  on  machinery,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  carry  these  threats  into  execution. 
The  spirit  of  disorder  rapidly  spread  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood, inflammatory  placards,  inviting  the  people 
to  tumults,  were  dispersed,  illegal  oaths  were  administer- 
ed, riots  were  excited  in  various  places,  houses  were 
plundered  by  persons  in  disguise,  and  a  general  rising 
was  threatened  early  in  the  month  of  May.  Ashton- 
under-Line,  Eccles,  and  Middle  town,  became  scenes  of 
confusion.  At  the  last-mentioned  place,  a  most  daring 
attack  was,  on  the  20th  of  April,  made  on  the  manufac- 
tory of  a  Mr.  Barton,  in  which  the  rioters  were  at  first 
repulsed^  and  five  of  their  number  killed  by  the  military 
assembled  to  protect  tbe  works ;  but »  second  attack  was 
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made  two  days  afterwards,  in  which  Mr.  Barton's  dwell- 
ing hoQse  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

At  Stockport,  the  riots  were  renewed  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  a  regular  system  of  discipline  was  establish- 
ed  among  the  insurgents.  A  meeting  of  rioters  on  a 
heath,  about  two  miles  from  Stockport,  for  the  purposes 
of  military  discipline,  was  discovered  and  dispersed  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April.  Manchester  now  be- 
came a  scene  of  disorder ;  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  April, 
some  thousands  of  strangers  appeared  in  the  town  :  the 
local  militia  was  callen  out,  and  a  considerable  military 
force  assemUed,  but  the  strangers  had  dispersed  by  the 
28th.  Nocturnal  meetings,  however,  were  held  for  the 
purposes  of  military  exercise,  arms  were  seized  in  various 
places  by  the  disaffected,  and  contributions  in  money 
were  levied.  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  Newcastle-under- 
line, Wigan,  Warrington,  and  other  towns,  exhibited 
symptoms  of  disturbance;  a  spirit  of  tumult  also  ap- 
peared at  Carlisle  ;  and  at  Huddersfield,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  proceedings  of  the  rioters  were  marked  with  peculiar 
atrocity. 

A  large  manufactory  at  West  Houghton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  was,  with  great  dex- 
terity, destroyed  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  which  could  be  made  for  its  protection.  The  plan 
of  attack  was,  in  this  instance,  executed  with  singular 
ability.  The  rioters,  first  of  all,  assembled ;  but  on  the 
appearance  of  a  military  force,  they  immediately  dis- 

Sersed.  The  military  having  returned  to  their  quarters, 
owever,  the  rioters  re-appeared,  assailed  and  forced  the 
manufactory,  set  it  on  fire,  and  again  dispei*sed,  before 
the  military  could  be  brought  to  the  spot. 

At  Huddersfield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  throughout  tliat  neighbourhood,  the  destruction  of 
dressing  and  shearing  machines,  began  early  in  the 
month  of  February  ;  fire  arms  were  seized  in  course  of 
march,  and  a  constable  was  shot  in  his  own  house.  Va- 
rious attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  mills  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  some  of  which  the  rioters  were  suc- 
cessful ;  but  they  did  not  confine  their  operations  to  such 
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objects.  Mr.  Horsfall,  a  respectable  merchant  and  mill 
owner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  was  shot 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  April, 
when  returning  from  Market,  and  died  on  the  30tn  of 
the  same  month  ;  and  although  a  reward  of  £2,000  was 
ofiered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers,  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  any  discovery  coald  be 
made.  When  Mr.  Horsfall  was  shot,  the  populace  sur- 
rounded^ and  reviled  him ;  and  allowed  the  assassins  to 
retire  to  an  adjoining  wood.  To  such  a  pitch  were  the 
atrocities  of  these  miscreants  carried,  that  they  nearly 
killed  a  young  woman  in  the  streets  of  Leeds,  because 
she  had  been  seen  near  the  spot  where  a  murder  was 
committed,  and  might  have  been  able  to  give  evidence 
to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  murderers.  At  this  place 
also  the  rioters  determined  on  the  destruction  of  all  goods 
which  had  been  prepared  otherwise  than  by  manual 
operation,  and  proceeded  to  execute  their  purpose  with 
unusual  dexterity. 

Some  mills  at  Rawdon,  a  village  about  eight  miles 
from  Leeds,  were,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March, 
attacked  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  who  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  circumspection  to  seize  the  watchmen,  and 
to  place  guards  at  every  neighbouring  cottage;  they 
afterwards  entered  the  premises  and  destroyed  the  ma- 
chinery. Other  buildings  were  entered  at  this  place  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  goods  which  they  con- 
tained were  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 

At  Leversedge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moors, 
which  divide  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire,  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  by  a  body  of 
two  or  three  hundred  armed  men,  on  a  valuable  mill  be- 
longing to  a  Mr.  Cartwright.  The  proprietor,  however, 
with  the  assistance  of  three  of  his  servants  and  five 
soldiers,  defended  the  place  with  courage;  and  the 
rioters,  when  retiring,  expressed  their  determination  to 
take  Mr.  Cartwright*s  life  at  all  hazards ;  and  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  joined  in  expressing  their  regret 

*  This  was  a  parliamentary  statement :  for  the  truth  we  refer  the  reader  to  tbt 
trial  of  Mellor,  Thorpe  and  Smith. 
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that  the  former  attempt  had  failed.  A  vast  concourse  of 
people  attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  men  who  died 
of  his  wounds ;  and  there  was  found  written  on  the  walls, 
in  many  places,  ^^  Vengeance  for  the  blood  of 

THE   INNOCENT." 

On  the  18th  of  April  Mr.  Cartwright  was  twice  shot 
at  on  the  high  road ;  shots  were  also  fired  at  a  constable 
and  magistrate ;  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  as- 
sassinate General  Cambell,  who  commanded  the  troops 
at  Leeds. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  about  300  armed  men  attacked 
some  Mills  near  Wakefield,  and  destroyed  the  valuable 
machinery  and  property.  They  were  seen  some  time 
before  this  on  tne  road,  marching  in  regular  sections, 
preceded  by  a  mounted  party  with  drawn  swords,  and 
followed  by  the  same  number  mounted  as  a  rear  guard. 
The  inhabitants  were  intimidated.  The  store-house  of 
arms  for  the  local  militia,  at  Sheffield,  was  surprized, 
(May,)  and  the  arms  destroyed  and  carried  off. 

In  tne  district  bounded  by  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder, 
nocturnal  robberies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  nightly 
meetings  of  the  rioters  for  the  purposes  of  discipline, 
became  very  frequent ;  and  in  the  whole  of  the  disturbed 
villages,  the  patroles  found  the  people  up  at  midnight, 
and  heanl  frequent  firing  at  short  distances  through  the 
whole  night. 

It  is  singular  that  the  districts  in  which  the  riots  were 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  were  those  in  which  the 
want  of  employ nient  for  the  working  manufacturers  had 
been  the  least  felt. 

.  But  the  form  which  the  associations  assumed  was  alarm- 
ing ;  a  general  secret  committee  had  the  superintendance 
of  all  the  societies,  each  of  which  had  its  own  secret  com- 
mittee for  conducting  the  correspondence,  and  pursuing 
measures  in  concert  with  the  societies  established  in 
other  districts  in  the  country.  To  ensure  secresy,  an 
oath  was  administered  to  the  initiated,  of  the  most  de- 
testable nature,  an  oath  which  bound  him  by  the  fear  of 
assassination  never  to  reveal  any  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  brethren ;  and  which  farther  bound  him  to  assassinate. 
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or  to  pursue  with  the  utmost  vengeance,  all  persons  who 
should  be  guilty  of  discovering  their  secret  schemes. 
As  this  oath  is  of  a  very  singular  nature,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  insert  it.* 

"  1,  A.  B.  OP  MY  OWN  VOLUNTARY  WILL,  do  declare 
and  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never  will  reveal  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  compose  this  secret  committee,  their 
proceedings,  meetings,  places  of  abode,  dress,  features, 
connexions,  or  any  thing  else  that  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  same,  either  by  word  or  deed,  or  sign, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world  by  the 
first  brother  who  shall  meet  me,  and  my  name  and 
character  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  never  to  be  re- 
membered but  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  ;  and  I  fur- 
ther now  do  swear,  that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
punish  by  death  any  traitor  or  traitors,  should  any  rise 
up  amongst  us,  wherever  I  can  find  him  or  them ;  and 
though  he  should  fly  to  the  verge  of  nature,  I  will  pursue 
him  with  unceasing  vengeance.  So  help  me  God,  and 
bless  me  to  keep  this  my  oath  inviolable." 

The  military  organization  was,  however,  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  constitution  of  these  societies. 
The  rioters  assembled  in  large  numbers  in  general  by 
night,  on  heights  or  commons,  which  are  numerous  and 
extensive  in  some  of  the  districts  where  the  disturbances 
were  most  serious ;  they  took  the  usual  military  precau- 
tions of  patroles  and  countersigns;  muster  rolls  were 
called  over  by  numbers,  not  by  names ;  the  leaders  were 
generally  in  disguise,  and  sentinels  were  placed  to  g^ve 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  any  persons  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  interrupt  or  give  information  of  the 
proceedings. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  by  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Ryder,  for  the  more  exemplary  punishment  of  frame 
breakers.     In  support  of  this  measure,  it  was  stated 
that  at  this  time  (about  the  middle  of  February,  1812, 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  very  similar  to  the  oath  proved  to  have  been  adminiK 
ed  by  John  Eadon,  (tee  page  466,;  the  variations  having,  in  all  probability,  aiii 
from  the  forgrctfalne^s  and  ignorance  of  the  party  proposing  it. 
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a  system  of  riot  had  existed  for  three  months,  bordering 
on  insurrection.  The  assistance  of  the  military  power 
had  been  taken  in  Nottingham,  and  a  special  commission 
was  now  required  to  try  offenders. 

The  breaking  of  frames  was  a  minor  offence,  punish- 
able by  transportation  for  fourteen  years;  but  it  now 
became  necessary  to  make  it  a  capital  offence. 

In  Nottingham,  1,000  frames  had  been  broken,  and 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  held  at  the  mercy  of  a 
ferocious  mob. 

The  great  engine  of  the  operations  of  the  rioters  was 
the  unlawful  oath  which  they  were  accustomed  to  ad- 
minister ;  and  it  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  importance  to  prevent  those  misguided  pei-sons 
from  entering  into  a  league  so  detestable.  Mr.  Secretary 
Ryder  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  declaring, 
that  the  taking  or  administering  of  an  oath,  binding  the 
party  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  should  be  deemed 
felony.  He  proposed,  however,  to  add  this  lenient  pro- 
vision,— that  any  pei*son  who  should  have  taken  such  an 
oath,  and  should  come  forward  before  a  charge  was  made 
against  him,  confess  his  guilt  before  a  maigistrate,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be  saved  from  the 
penalty  of  the  act. 

Those  who  obstinately  persisted  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  threatened  the  peace  of  society,  were  to  be 
punished  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  while  the 
deluded  persons  who  had  been  led  astray  by  the  machi- 
nations of  men  more  designing  and  more  wicked  than 
themselves,  were  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  making  their  peace  with  the  laws,  and  of  satisfying 
the  insulted  authority  of  the  state.  The  justification  of 
this  measure  rested  on  the  notorious  fact  as  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  some  populous  counties,  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  felt  in  suppressing  the  riots,  the  progress 
of  the  malcontents  since  the  last  measure  for  cliecking 
them  had  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  the  im- 
portant truth,  which  was  known  not  only  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  every  member  of  the  legislature,  tnat  the 
system  of  organization  which  had  given  that  conspiracy 

3  z 
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.  most  nlarming  as|>ect,  was  derived  chiefly,  if  not 
Jely,  from  the  aciiiiinistration  of  the  oath  taken  by  the 
onspi raters.  It  had  been  suggested  by  some  persons, 
hat  milder  measures  ought  to  have  been  tried  before 
i-esorling  to  the  punishment  of  death  ;  but  this  was  well 
answered  by  asking,  whether  the  legislature  should  have 
proceeded  with  experiments  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  month  to  month,  to  see  how  much  property  mi^ht 
be  destroyed,  or  how  many  pei*sons  assassinated  ?  The 
information  which  government  was  daily  receiving  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  increasing  danger,  pre- 
cluded any  delay  for  the  trial  of  experiments,  which  could 
not  be  made  but  by  risking  the  lives  of  peaceable  persons 
who  had  no  protection  for  their  property,  no  security 
from  being  murdered,  even  on  the  highways,  but  in  the 
vigorous  interference  of  the  legislature.  That  it  was 
easy  to  talk  of  delay  and  enquiry  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  if  gentlemen  were  living^  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  were  tlaily  or  nightly  threatened  or  attacked 
by  a  band  of  ruffians,  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that 
this  was  not  a  moment  for  procmstination. 

The  arguments  which  were  urged  against  the  bill  may 
be  understood  from  the  following  summary  : — That  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  had  looked  merely  to  the  surface  of 
the  evil ;   that  they  wished  to  explain  to  the  house  only 
the  present  ^^tate  of  the  disturbed  counties,  without  aftbrd- 
ing  any  information  as  to  the  causes  of  so  unexampled  a 
conspiracy ;  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  precipita- 
tion with  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  through  the 
present  measure,  since  it  was  known  that  for  some  timr 
past  the  riots  had  neither  increased  in  extent  or  violence 
that  the  report  which  had  been  laid  before  the  house  wa 
from  the  want  of  parole  evidence,  quite  unsatisfactor 
and  hv  no  means  snch  a*?  to  warrant  the  serious  innov 
tions  on  the  law  and  constitution  which  were  conte 
plated  ;  that  no  such  thing  existed  as  a  disciplined  ar 
in  the  distm-bed  counties  ;  that  not  a  regiment,  not  e 
a  company,  such  as  the  ministers  described,  coulc 
found  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  that  the  whole  o 
distress  in  Nottinghamshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire 
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Cheshire,  originated  in  the  impolicy  of  government, 
which  had  annihilated  the  commerce  of  the  country; 
that  no  appearance  of  combination  existed  among  the 
rioters ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  disunited, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  a  settled  purpose;  that 
no  projects  were  entertained  against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, or  the  government ;  that  the  controversy  ex- 
isted entirely  betwixt  the  workmen  and  their  masters ; 
that  at  Nottingham,  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
law,  the  riots  had  been  entirely  quelled,  and  by  the 
same  means,  order  and  tranquillity  might  easily  be  re- 
stored in  the  other  districts ;  that  the  most  guilty  had 
already  expiated  their  offences  on  the  scaffold,  and  that 
the  combination  being  thus  dissolved,  by  the  death  of 
their  leaders,  no  serious  apprehension  could  be  enter- 
tained ;  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  execute  the 
existing  laws ;  that  evidence  had  been  produced  before 
the  committee,  to  shew  that  the  watch  and  ward  act  had 
not  been  complied  with,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
that  accumulation  of  arms,  which  the  rioters  were  sup- 
posed to  have  accomplished  by  violence  and  robbery ; 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  said  of  a  meeting  on  Dane 
Moor,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April,  immediately 
before  the  burning  of  the  mills ;  but  of  the  forty  persons 
who  were  present  on  the  moor,  it  appeared  that  iea  were 
local  militia-men  disguised,  who  had  been  thus  employed 
hy  (jovernment  in  a  most  detestable  system  0/ espionage  ; 
that  the  misguided  insurgents  had  been  frequently  in- 
duced to  go  greater  lengths  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  gone,  by  men  who  were  employed  as  spies,  to  incite 
the  multitude  to  daring  and  desperate  acts  of  violence ; 
that  the  measures  now  proposed  to  parliament  resembled 
very  much  those  which  had  been  some  years  ago  adopted 
in  Ireland — in  that  country,  in  which  such  dreadful 
scenes  had  been  exhibited,  that  the  recollection  of  them 
agonized  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;  that  under  pretence 
of  searching  for  arms,  government  wished  to  disarm  the 
country  ;  that  the  persons  whose  arms  were  demanded 
might  very  well  say,  "  We  will  not  give  up  our  arms, 
for  if  we  do,  the  rioters  will  mark  us  out,  and  we  shall 
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be  unable  to  defend  ourselves ;''  that  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  so  much  distracted  with  terror  and  apprehen- 
sion, as  in  the  present  instance,  and  all  the  powers  of  a 
despotic  government  were  demanded,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  consequences  might  be  produced  ;  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  prove  the  rioters  were  in  possession 
of  any  considerable  funds ;  that  on  the  contrary,  they 
s^med  to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  money,  and  felt  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  collecting  the  most  trifling  sums ; 
that  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  alone  would 
ensure  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  and,  added  to  the 
blessings  of  a  good  harvest,  would  speedily  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  country. 

An  act  accordingly  passed,  making  the  administration 
of  unlawful  oaths  a  capital  ofience,  (52  Geo.  III.)  A 
special  commission,  issued  into  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
and  many  minor  regulations,  were  entered  into  for  the 
preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  In  May,  1812,  these 
commissions  were  opened,  and  ten  persons  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  Yorkshire  commission  was 
opened  in  the  following  January,  and  seventeen  were 
executed  in  pursuance  of  sentence  pronounced,  and  six 
transported  for  seven  years. 

The  last  execution,  under  this  commission,  took  place 
on  the  1 6th  of  January,  and  on  the  18th  the  following 
Proclamation  was  distributed  throughout  Yorkshire  : — 

By  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
the  name  and  on  tlie  behalf  of  his  Majesty. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

George,  P.  R. 

WHEREAS,  it  hath  been  re))resented  unto  us,  that  divers  unfortunate 
and  misguided  persons,  who  have  been  induced  by  the  artifices  of 
wicked  and  designing  men  to  take  some  oath  or  engagement,  contrary 
to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf  made  in  tlie  dTLh  and  d2nd 
years  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  or  one  of  those  acts,  or  to  steal  ammu- 
nition, fire  arms,  and  other  ofl^ensive  weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence  and  outrage  against  the  persons  and  property 
of  His  Majesty's  peaceable  and  faithful  aubjects,  and  who  ai«  not  ye't 
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charged  with  such  their  offences^  may  be  wilJing  and  desirous  to  make 
a  disclosare  or  confession  of  such  their  offences,  and  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  upon  receivinj|r  an  assurance  of  His 
Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  for  such  their  ott'ences ; 

W^  therefore,  acting  in  tlie  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
beiDg  willing  to  give  such  assurance  upon  such  conditions  as  are 
hereinafler  mentioned,  and  earnestly  hoping  that  the  example  of  the 
just  and  necessary  punishments  urhich  have  been  inflicted  in  tlie 
counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  York,  upon  certain  offenders 
lately  tried  and  convicted  in  those  counties,  may  have  the  salutary 
eflect  of  deterring  all  persons  from  following  the  example  of  their 
crimes  by  a  renewal  of  the  like  atrocities,  have  tliought  fit,  by  and  witli 
the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  privy  council,  to  issue  tliis  proclamation; 
and  as  an  encouragement  and  inducement  to  his  Majesty *s  misguided 
subjects  to  relinquish  all  disonlerly  practices,  and  return  to  tlieir  due 
and  faithful  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  we  do  hereby,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  promise  and  declare,  that 
every  person,  not  having  been  charged  witli  any  of  the  offences  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  who  shall,  previous  to  the  first  day  of  March  next 
ensuing,  appear  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate,  and 
declare  his  offence,  and  the  oath  or  engatrcment  by  him  taken,  and 
when  and  where  tlie  same  was  taken,  and  in  what  manner,  or  the  am- 
mnoition,  fire  arms,  or  other  offensive  weapons  by  him  stolen,  and 
when,  where  and  from  whom  the  same  were  stolen,  and  the  place  where 
the  same  were  deposited ;  and  also,  according  to  tlie  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  place  where  the  same  may  be  found ;  and  who 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  take  before  such  justice  of  the  peace  or 
magistrate,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  shall  receive  His 
Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  for  the  said  offence ;  and  that  no 
confession  so  made  by  any  such  person  shall  be  given  in  evidence 
against  the  person  making  the  same  in  any  court,  or  in  any  case 
whatever. 

Given  at  the  Court  at  Carlton  House  the  18th  of  January, 
1813,  in  the  53rd  year  of  His  Majesty*s  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  this,  a  second  Proclama- 
tion was  issued,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

By  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Kegenlofthe 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  tlie 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

George,  P.  R. 

WHEREAS,  we  have  beheld,  with  the  deepest  re;>ret,  the  daring 
outrages  committed  in  those  parts  of  England  wherein  bonie  of  the 
most  important  jiuuiufactures  of  the  realm  have  been  for  a  long  time 
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carried  on ;  and  being  firmly  persuaded  that  such  outrages  have  beeOj 
in  a  great  degree,  occasioned  by  the  wicked  misrepresentations  and 
artifices  of  ill-designing  persons,  who  have  deluded  the  ignorant  and 
unwary,  through  tlie  specious  pretext  of  procuring  additional  employ- 
ment and  increased  wages  for  the  labouring  manufacturers,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  now  most  beneficially 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  and  have  thus  seduced 
them  to  enter  into  unlawful  associations,  and  to  bind  their  consciences 
by  oaths  and  engagements  not  less  injurious  to  their  own  welfare,  than 
destructive  of  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  society  ;  and  seeing 
that  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
country,  which  have  been  continually  advanced  by  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  machinery,  afford  the  best  practical  demonstration  of 
the  falsehood  of  all  such  pretexts;  we,  therefore,  acting  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  being  anxious,  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  to  bring  back  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  own  individual  interests,  as  well  as  their  duty  to  His  Majesty, 
and  of  the  regard  which  they  owe  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
have  thought  fit,  by  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  privy  council,  to 
issue  this  Proclamation :  and  we  do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  His  Majesty,  exhort  all  His  Majesty's  loving  subjects  strenu- 
ously to  exert  themselves  in  their  several  stations  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  atrocious  combinations  and  crimes  by  which  the 
public  peace  has  been  so  long  disturbed,  and  the  persons  and  property 
of  individuals  endangered  and  destroyed,  and  which  have  so  justly 
drawn  down  upon  ofienders  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law. 

And  we  do  more  especially  warn  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  such 
seductions,  against  the  danger  of  binding  themselves  by  illegal  oaths 
and  engagements  to  obey  the  commands  of  secret  directors,  who, 
keeping  themselves  aloof,  involve  their  deluded  associates  in  all  the 
guilt  and  peril  of  violence,  robbery  and  murder. 

And  we  do  further,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
earnestly  recommend  and  enjoin  His  Majesty's  loving  subjects,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  found  necessary,  to  have  recourse  to  the  salutary 
measures  which  the  wisdom  of  parliament  has  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property. 

And  we  do  further  exhort  the  proprietors  of  machinery,  not  to  be 
deterred  from  continuing  the  use  and  employment  of  the  same,  but 
vigilantly  and  strenuously  to  exert  themselves  in  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  their  property,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  and 
meritorious  callings,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  due  watchfulness  and 
resolution  exhibited  in  the  first  instance  on  their  own  part,  will,  as  has 
been  proved  by  recent  experience,  most  effectually  prevent  or  repel 
such  unlawful  aggressions. 

And  we  do  further,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
charge  and  command  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs, 
constables  and  other  civil  officers,  to  continue  their  utmost  vigilance 
and  activity  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  the  pre- 
vention of  nightly  and  other  unlawful  meetings  of  ill-designing  and 
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wicked  men,  and  for  the  defence  of  His  Majesty's  peaceable  and  iu- 
dnstrious  subjects  from  the  secret  machinations  and  open  attacics  of 
the  violaters  of  private  properly,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
tranquillity ;  trusting,  as  we  do,  that  by  the  constant  and  active  ex- 
ertions of  all  well-disposed  men,  the  misguided  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  the  mischievous  kept  in  awe,  without  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  the  chastisements  of  the  law,  which  it  will  be  our  duty,  as  guardians 
of  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  realm,  strictly  to  enforce, 
if  unhappily  the  renewal  of  such  atrocities  as  we  have  lately  had  to 
deplore^  should  again  call  for  the  infliction  of  just  and  exemplary 
punishment. 

Given  at  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  this  1st  of  Feb. 
1813,  in  the  53rd  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

This  proclamation,  whicli  is  less  technical  than  ttie 
generality  of  such  productions,  was  prepared  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Richard  Ryder. 

Tranquillity  was  restored,  and  weavers,  &c.  returned 
to  their  work  here  and  in  neighbouring  counties ;  and 
the  machinery  was  once  more  allowed  to  ^*  enact  its 
wonders"  in  peace. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS 

ON   THE   TIUALS   FOR   LUDDISM. 

From  the  days  of  the  conquest  to  the  present  period, 
insurrections  of  different  kinds  have  continually  arisen  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  "olden  time,"  when  the  peasantry 
were  only  the  clansmen,  or  in  plain  English,  the  slaves 
of  a  rich  noble,  these  risings  were  for  political  purposes, 
or  for  some  feud  between  two  great  men ;  but  in  our 
modern  times,  the  people  have  "  gotten  up"  insurrections 
and  riots  on  their  own  account.  The  London  riots,  (at 
least  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,)  have  seldom  gone 
farther  than  the  breaking  of  a  few  windows,  or  the  de- 
molition of  tables  and  chairs  in  the  house  of  an  obnoxious 
minister;  but  in  the  provinces  **  risings"  have  generally 
had  a  more  fatal  result,  which,  we  believe,  to  be  wholly 
attributable  to  the  cowardice,  selfishness,  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  our  magistracy.  We  must  premise,  that  we 
are  speaking  in  general  terms,  and  not  of  individuals, 
when  we  say  this. — If  a  man  has  property,  and  can  write 
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his  name,  he  may  petition  and  become  a  magistrate  :  it 
is  not  essential  that  he  should  have  any  legal  knowledge, 
and  he  may  be  of  the  worst  moral  character,  for  that  fact 
is  never  inquired  into  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  is  willing 
to  perform  the  duties  of  office  without  remuneration,  and 
he  is  accepted.  We  never  yet  found  persons  holding 
offices  gratuitously,  who  were  really  zealous  in  their 
duties.  Why  magistracy  should  form  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

A  magistrate,  by  our  novel  laws,  has  a  power  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  a  judge  ;  for  the  former  can  commit  a 
man  without  trial  to  prison  for  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  and 
this  power  is  vested  in  a  multitude  of  ignorant  (and  for 
what  government  knows,)  immoral  characters. 

"  Treat  every  man  as  innocent  until  the  law  declares 
him  guilty,''  is  the  maxim  of  our  courts,  but  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  our  magistracy  ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  readers,  whether  the  general  tone  at  a  pub- 
lic office,  is  not  that  which  would  be  due  to  a  convicted 
felon.  Magistrates,  (with  few,  very  few  exceptions,) 
brow  beat  every  one  put  before  them  at  a  bar,  as  if  their 
guilt  was  fully  ascertained.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  always  a  mysterious  communication  between  the  offi- 
cers and  magistrate,  to  the  detriment  of  the  accused,  who 
does  not  hear  what  the  constable  chooses  to  whisper  into 
the  ear  of  the  judge,  and  on  which  hinl  he  is  frequently 
committed.  We  throw  out  these  assertions,  and  appeu 
to  the  experience  of  every  reader,  who,  by  any  accident, 
has  been  in  a  magistrate's  office,  whether  this  be  not  the 
plain  unexaggerated  fact.  We  ask  if  the  poorer  classes 
are  not  invariably  treated  thei*e  as  convicted  felons,  if  a 
charge  of  begging,  or  some  such  misdemeanour  is  even 
hinted  against  them  by  one  of  the  constables,  who  keep 
up  an  easy  familianty  with  the  magistrates,  that  should 
never  exist  between  witness  and  judge. 

Some  readers  may  grow  impatient  at  the  exordium, 
and  say  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  riots  in  question — 
every  thing;  it  was  the  cause  of  their  commencing,  and 
it  protracted  them.  The  poor  knew,  that  if  they  felt 
distresses,  they  had  no  remedy  from  the  magistracy  if 
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they  went  thither  with  complaints;  instead  of  being 
heard  patiently,  they  would  be  treated  with  insolence, 
their  statements  laughed  at,  and  perhaps  their  very  liberty 
endangered  for  insolently  intruding  on  the  valuable  time 
of  the  ^* unpaid  magistrate:*'  they  knew  this;  there- 
fore instead  of  going  forth  to  complain  of  their  real  or 
imaginary  grievances,  and  of  having  their  errors  corrected 
by  useful  argument  and  gentle  admonition,  which  should 
have  been  extended  to  them,  they  avoided  going  for  re- 
dress where  they  anticipated  only  insult,  met  to  murmur 
together,  evil  spirits  grew  up  amongst  them,  and  led 
the  innocent  on  to  violence  and  to  crime. 

When  these  riots  had  commenced,  the  magistrates 
wanted  courage  and  conduct.  Instead  of  going  forth 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  constables  to  any  nocturnal 
meeting,  and  seizing  those  who  they  deemed  ringleaders, 
they  sent  spies  to  remain  there,  share  in  the  meeting,  and 
afterwards  betray  their  self-chosen  companions ;  what 
suggested  this  detestable  system,  but  the  cowardice  of 
the  magistracy  ?  Throughout  these  periods  of  peril,  we 
cannot  find  any  consistent  open  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  ^*  the  unpaid  :"  all  convictions  came,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  offenders  being  boldly  seized  in  these  acts  of 
riot,  but  by  the  agency  of  spies  and  informers,  who  shared 
in  the  crime,  and  then  betrayed  the  perpetrators  of  it. 

On  one  occasion  an  armed  mob  marched  through  the 
streets  of  one  town  in  open  day  :  no  magistrate  came  out 
to  arrest  their  progress,  or  with  his  officers  seize  the 
ringleaders.  This  supineness,  the  offspring  of  cowardice, 
made  the  wretched  mob  imagine  they  might  proceed 
with  impunity,  and  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  crimes  subsequently  perpetrated. 

These  riots,  which  were  quelled  only  by  a  special 
commission,  proved  the  fact,  that  our  provincial  magistra- 
cy are  wholly  insufficient  to  the  protection  of  the  empire ; 
a  fact  which  every  disturbance,  in  whatsoever  county  it 
may  have  occurred,  has  never  failed  to  evince.  Look  at 
the  indecision  of  the  precious  junto  at  Manchester,  who 
had  not  settled  upon  any  plan  when  the  drunken  yeoman- 
ry  were    (unauthorized)  mowing  down   their  fellow- 

4  A 
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creatures.  Look  again  at  tlie  London  riot,  known  as 
"  Watson's  Mob,"  when  a  man  was  shot  upon  Snow 
Hill,  about  200  yards  from  the  second  police  office  in 
the  metropolis,  and  not  100  from  the  Compter  and 
Newgate  ;  this  was  done  in  open  day,  and  yet  the  crimi- 
nal escaped.  Look  at  the  vigilance  of  the  magistracy 
who  permitted  a  mob  to  blockade  an  entire  street  at  the 
time  of  the  queen's  funeral ;  thev  suffered  this  to  be  done 
without  any  interference,  and  a  rew  hours  afterwands  the 
military  were  let  loose,  like  hounds  upon  their  prey,  and 
death  was  the  result. 

Magistrates  should  employ  themselves  in  the  prevention 
of  crime,  a  fact  these  worthies  entirely  lose  sight  of:  the 
consequences  are  bloodshed,  and  innocent  blood  has 
been  spilt  continually  from  the  culpable  negligence  of 
"the  unpaid." 

It  was  to  this  neglect  that  this  unhappy  county  owed 
the  horrible  spectacle  of  two  sets  of  criminals  being 
launched  into  eternity  in  one  day.  It  is  not  the  mere 
waste  of  human  existence,  the  removal  of  some  twenty 
young  and  ardent  creatures  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  quenching  of  those  spirits  that  God  had  formed  for 
noble  purposes,  it  is  not  merely  this  that  the  supineness 
of  magistracy  had  caused, — look  at  the  misery  spread 
through  society  by  these  executions  j  who  in  this  world 
so  isolate  as  to  have  none  to  mourn  his  loss?  whoso 
lonely  or  so  helpless  as  to  have  no  one  to  whom  he  was 
a  comfort  and  a  support? 

The  16th  of  February,  1813,  "  was  a  day  to  be  re- 
membered :"  at  the  noon  of  that  miserable  day  seven 
men  suffered ;  two  hours  after  the  like  number  bade 
adieu  to  the  light  of  heaven.  Of  these  fourteen  men, 
twelve  left  widows,  and  their  families  in  all  amounted  to 
fifty-seven  children.  On  a  moderate  calculation  of  their 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  near  kin,  the  Luddite 
executions,  in  Yorkshire  alone,  plunged  500  innocent 
beings  into  sorrow,  shame,  want  and  misery.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  relatives  of  those  unhappy  men  who 
received  sentence  of  transportation.  If  we  were  asked 
to  point  out  the  most  guilty  amid  the  Luddites,  we  should 
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assuredly  name  Messrs.  Walker  and  Carter,  who,  as 
evidence  for  the  crown,  were  discharged  by  proclamation. 

We  have  condensed  throughout  these  trials  our  ac- 
counts of  the  |)roceedings  of  the  rioters,  (except  as  re- 
garded the  immediate  case  in  question,)  but  our  readers 
will  find  in  the  "  Parliamentary  proceedings  upon  the 
Luddites,"  p.  530,  all  thai  7vas  uev resetted  upon  the 
subject,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  in  an  assembly 
where  party  prevails,  and  where  (unluckily  for  the  coun- 
try) the  establishing  the  dogmas  of  each  sect,  rather 
than  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  truth,  is  the  wish 
of  the  partisans,  that  one  side  exaggerates  and  the  other 
underrates  the  dangei*s  of  public  calamities :  wc  have 
from  each  side  statements  which  are  colourings  of  the 
facts,  than  facts  themselves. 

A  Secretary  of  Stiite  is  not  ever  likely  to  know  the 
real  state  of  a  mob  riot :  he  never  sees  wliat  he  details,  and 
he  hears  it  only  from  those  who^  being  employed  to  quell 
it,  enhance  their  own  services  by  rej)resenting  it  as  far 
more  terrible  than  it  is.  Whatever  philosophers  may 
think,  it  is  not  very  easy  when  we  are  strongly  affected 
with  a  sense  of  real  danger,  to  g^ve  an  unexaggerated 
statement  of  it :  when  we  are  ourselves,  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  any  thing,  we  are  tempted  to  give  a 
latitude  to  our  diction  so  as  to  produce  the  same  quantum 
of  effect  upon  our  auditors. 

We  shall  trouble  our  readers  with  one  short  extract 
from  a  journal  of  The  Times^  as  to  what  was  actually 
doing  in  December  1812,  and  they  may  contrast  that 
with  any  statement  elsewhere  made : — 

"  December  3rd.  1812. 

"  HuDDERSFiELD. — The  spirit  of  Luddism,  which 
was  thought  to  be  extinct,  has  again  appearefl  and  raged 
with  more  than  usual  violence.  Last  Sunday  night, 
about  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  a  number  of  men 
armed  with  pistols  or  short  guns,  one  of  them  with  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  covered  with  a  black  handkerchief, 
entered  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  Walker,  af  Newhall,  near 
Huddersfield,  cloth  manufacturer,  and  after  taking  from 
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him  a  gun,  a  pistol,  and  powder  horn,  demanded  his 
money,  and  obtained  from  him  about  £15  in  notes,  the 
wliole  of  which  they  offered  to  return  him,  except  one, 
if  he  would  give  them  a  guinea  in  gold  :  not  being 
aware  of  this  decoy,  he  took  out  a  small  purse,  containing 
five  guineas,  which  they  immediately  seized,  and  took 
all  the  gold,  without  returning  the  notes.  The  chief 
then  proceeded  to  ransack  his  papers,  while  others  of 
the  party  presented  their  pieces  at  Mr.  Walker,  and 
after  cautioning  the  family,  on  pain  of  death  not  to  quit 
the  house  for  two  hours  after,  ttiey  departed. 

^^  The  same  gang  on  the  same  night  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  a  shopkeeper,  at  Far  Town,  from  whom  they 
took  a  gun,  some  silver,  and  notes  to  the  amount  of  £20, 
together  with  a  pair  of  silver  tea  tongs,  and  two  silver 
tea  spoons  :  not  content  with  this  booty,  they  went  into 
the  cellar,  and  seized  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some  pro- 
visions. From  thence  they  went  to  a  farmer's  house, 
near  Fixby  ;  four  men  entered,  two  of  them  armed  with 
blunderbusses,  a  third  with  a  gun,  and  the  other  with  a 
pistol ;  their  first  demand  was  for  arms,  but  on  being 
told  that  the  family  had  neither  arms  nor  money,  they 
ordered  "Enoch,  Captain,  Seijeant,  and  Hatchetmen"  to 
enter ;  but  on  promising  to  find  them  some  money,  they 
retired  at  the  word  of  command.  Here  they  received 
£5.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  James 
Brook,  of  Bracken  Hall,  in  Far  Town,  where,  after 
conducting  themselves  in  an  outrageous  manner,  they 
took  his  watch,  a  pound  note,  and  four  shillings  in 
silver. 

"  From  thence  they  marched  to  John  Wood's,  where, 
after  breaking  the  doors  and  windows,  and  rummaging 
the  house,  they  called  over  the  numbers  from  one  to  nine, 
and  went  away. 

"  They  then  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Rad- 
cliffe,  at  Woodside,  where  they  obtained  lll£.  10s.  6d., 
six  guineas  in  gold,  and  between  two  and  three  pounds 
in  silver,  a  quantity  of  tea,  sugar,  liquors,  and  plate ; 
their  last  visit  was  to  the  house  of  Moses  Ball,  of  Gilby 
Royd,  which  they  plundered  of  two  pounds  in  silver.** 
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Of  this  "  plain  unvarnished  tale"  our  readers  may 
judge.  We  do  not  find  that  the  Luddites,  monsters  as 
they  were  represented  to  be,  practised  the  violences  that 
usually  attend  burglaries.  They  did  not,  like  Heald 
and  Terry,  murder,  because  they  went  to  rob ;  indeed,  if 
we  were  not  afraid  of  being  thought  to  jest  upon  so 
serious  a  subject,  we  should  say,  that  generally,  the  Lud- 
dites demeaned  themselves  like  inoffensive  peculators 
and  gentlemanly  housebreakei*s. 

After  reading  the  details  of  these  trials ;  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Park,  who  certainly  put  every  case  in  tlie 
worst  light  for  the  prisoners ;  after  perusing  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Ryder's  speech,  and  seeing  how  far  he  was  borne 
out  by  factSj  it  will  be  for  the  readers  to  judge  whether 
there  was  any  need  of  a  special  commission  at  all,  and 
whether,  if  the  magistracy  had  been  vigilant,  and  the 
police  efficient,  these  miserable  rioters  might  not  have 
been  lodged  in  the  various  gaols  of  the  county  long  ere 
their  atrocities,  that  reached  the  height  they  ultimately 
gained,  and  whether  a  few  trials  at  the  York  Spring 
Assizes  might  not  have  restored  tranquillity  without 
the  dreadful  bloodshed  that  followed  diis  memorable 
commission. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Whitbread  made  a  strong 
but  ineffectual  effort,  to  get  Government  to  adopt  con- 
ciliatory means,  and  they  were  decidedly  against  the 
issuing  of  a  special  commission,  and  complained  of  the 
system  of  sending  spies  amid  the  poor  classes,  who,  ''first 
tempted  to  crime,  and  then  betrayed  to  punishment."' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  part  of 
the  question,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  now  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Yorkshire  prisoners  only. 

Of  the  brutality  of  mobs,  the  history  of  every  land 
affords  melancholy  proofs.  A  Spanish  Auto-de-fe^ — a 
I^risian  execution, — the  British  punishment  of  the 
pillory, — an  Irish  "  Rising," — and  a  Scotch  riot  exceed 
even  the  barbarities  of  ancient  days,  or  of  savage  life.  But 
between  mobs  there  are  differences.  A  metropolitan 
riot  is  generally  more  mortal  but  less  brutal  than  a  pro- 
vincial one ;  in  capitals,  persons  seem  to  have  a  definite 
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purpose,  and  tliey  only  tike  means  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose;— in  provincial  riots,  a  general  disposition  to  violence 
and  brutality,  tending  rather  to  general  aggression,  than 
any  peculiar  object,  is  all  that  can  be  perceived.^ 

The  Luddite  mobs  were  made  up  of  men  generally 
unaffected  by  the  evil  they  complained  of — Machinery; 
men  who,  being  idle  and  dissolute,  uneducated  and 
brutal,  had  a  love  of  brutality  and  excess,  who  found  it 

*  We  have  compared  Lancashire  to  a  part  of  Ireland  ;  the  **  up  and  down"  fitt- 
ing, which  recognizes  kicking  and  biting  as  a  portion  of  the  tactics  of  English 
boxing,  must  be  productive  of  the  most  brutal  enormities.  The  following  sketch  of 
an  Irish  trial  (last  February)  is  only  one  of  a  numerous  list  of  similar  atrocities — 
these  are  the  Luddites  of  Hibemia : 

*'  Yesterday  sc'nnight,at  the  Limerick  Criminal  Conrt,  Timothy  M'Gnth,  Michael 
Clune,  Matthew  Sullivan,  John  M'Grath,  Martin  M*Grath,  Martin  Spell isy,  and 
Michael  Hanrahan,  were  arraigned  for  having,  on  the  18th  of  last  December,  been 
of  a  party  who  attacked  the  dwelling-house  of  Synan  Doyle,  at  Dromellihy,  and 
with  cutting  the  tongues  out  of  Synan  Doyle  and  l*homas  Doyle,  brothers,  and  ad- 
ministeiing  unlawful  oaths  to  the  said  Synan  and  Thomas  Doyle.     Serjeant  Gould 
then  Htated  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  called  Synan  Doyle.     The  witness 
was  one  of  the  alleged  ^'ictims.    He  is  a  middle-aged  man.    In  his  right  hand  he 
held  apkialj  containing  the  pieces  of  the  tongues ;  he  held  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  his 
mouth,  and  it  was  by  evidently  painful  etibrts  he  could  render  his  evidence  sufficiently 
audible  to  the  Juiy.    Examined  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  by  Mr.  Bennett. — Witness 
lives  on  the  lands  of  Dromellihy,  with  his  brother,  Thomas  Doyle  ;  they  are  em- 
ployed as  drivers  under  Mr.  We§Uopp,  of  Limerick ;  remembers  the  house  to  have 
been  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December  last ;  witness  got  out  of  bed, 
and  had  scarcely  time  to  light  some  straw,  when  the  door  was  broken  in,  and  a  man, 
whom  he  recognizes  at  the  bar,  Timothy  M'Grath,  struck  him  with  a  gun,  and  wit- 
ness fell ;  a  party  of  men  then  dragged  witness  outside  the  door.     (Witness  was 
here  asked  to  point  out  the  persons  be  knew  to  be  of  the  party.    The  prisoners 
looked  iirmly  at  the  witness,  and  the  five  following  were  identified — Martin  M*Gratb, 
Timothy  M'Grath,  John  M'Grath,  Michael  Clune,  Martin  Sullivan.)     Witness  did 
not  know  the  other  two  prisoners ;  witness  was  taken  to  a  small  field  adjoining  the 
house  by  Michael  M'Grath,  and  some  more  of  the  party,  and  thrown  down  upon  bis 
back  naked.    Was  held  there  by  Timothy  M*Grath  and  Michael  Clune,  assisted  by 
others  of  the  party.    Martin  Sullivan  put  his  knee  on  his  breast,  and  with  his  thumb 
nails  stuck  in  under  witnesses  ears,  forced  him  to  put  out  his  tongne ;  Mattliev 
M'Gratb  (brother  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  but  who  has  absconded^  Sien  cut  off  om 
much  of  witness's  tongue  as  he  could  drag  out  wiih  the  most  harbaroue  efforts ; 
held  it  up,  and  said,  **  /  have  a  good  deal  of  tt."    Witness  swore  that  John  (the 
iather  of  one  of  the  prisoners)  was  the  leader,  and  that  he  was  the  nx>t  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Doyles.    The  transaction  did  not  take  place  more  than  two 
perches  from  the  house  ;  witness  was  then  flogged,  and  received  a  severe  kick.    As 
witness  entered  the  house,  a  detachment  of  the  paity  was  bringing  uut  his  brother, 
Thomas  Doyle.    In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Tom  came  in  with  hie  tongne  also 
rut  out,  qfter  having  been  flogged  like  witness.    Tom  threw  himself  on  the  bed.    In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aiterwards,  two  men  came  in ;  they  appearrd  to  have 
been  running  nearly  out  of  breath ;  and  as  they  were  not  in  time  to  assist  the  party, 
asked  Timothy  M'Grath's  leave  to  strike  witness.    **  We  have  done  enough,  leaw 
them  so,"  said  he.    They  were  not  satisfied,  but  knocked  witness  down  and  kicked 
him.    They  then  weut  away,  believing  that  they  had  finished  him,  saying,  *'  ThatV 
something  from  ourselves.**    The  party  remained  for  nearlv  two  hours  aftcrwaids 
outside  the  house.     Mr.  Carey,  chief  conatable  of  police,  found  the  tongues  oo  a 
little  hillock  in  the  field  where  the  outrage  occurred.*' 
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more  pleasant  to  seize  by  violence,  than  to  gain  by  in- 
dustry ;  and  who,  looking;  on  the  thing  at  first  as  a  frolic, 
got  excited  by  drink  and  the  presence  of  a  number  of  coad- 
jutors to  perpetrate  the  most  dreadful  crimes. 

Considering  what  dregs  of  the  community  the  mobs 
in  question  were  composed  of,  we  are  equally  surprised 
and  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  less  of  brutal  excess 
exhibited  in  Yorkshire  (where  we  confess  we  anticipated 
it)  than  in  any  other  county.  It  does  not  come  within 
our  province  to  detail  the  outrages  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  or  we  could  adduce  the  Lancashire  cases  as  in- 
volvinff  a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  than  any  ex- 
hibited in  this  county. 

It  is  a  fact, as  remarkable  as  certain,  that  throughout  all 
the  cases  which  Luddism  involved,  we  find  no  one  in 
which  the  mob  had  been  incited  to  any  violence  beyond 
that  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their  purpose,  that 
is  to  say,  murder  was  unaccompanied  by  cruelty,  rob- 
bery was  unattended  by  violence,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  not  conjoined  with  the  illusage  of  individuals. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  attendant  upon  the  riots  of  York- 
shire, that  those  of  no  other  county,  that  we  call  to  mind, 
ever  presented. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  the  cases,  animadverted  on 
the  course  pursued  by  counsel,  of  detailing  minutely 
what  would  be  made  out  by  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  even  explaining  previously  what  the  witness 
could  not  perhaps  clearly  prove  :  this  system  appears  to 
us  at  variance  with  our  principles  of  justice.  A  counsel 
should  not  be  permitted  to  furnish  explanatory  notes  to 
the  evidence  of  his  witnesses  ;  because,  it  is  evident,  that 
if  this  system  was  generally  pursued,  an  unprincipled 
advocate  might,  by  sophistry,  explain  a  statement  in  such 
a  manner  as  entirely  to  misrepresent  the  witnesses 
meaning,  which,  as  our  juries  are  not  generally  composed 
of  very  expert  logicians,  would  have  a  tendency  to  affect 
their  verdict,  however  the  judge  mig'ht  endeavour  to  re- 
moye  any  false  impression  in  his  cnarge.  Statements, 
though  erroneous,  generally  make  some  impression  :  in 
snch  cases  as  these,  where  the  Crovm  counsel  can  have 
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no  interest  but  the  public  weal,  si  statement  is  received 
like  a  truth,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  jury  (if  it 
be  proved  erroneous)  to  dismiss  it  from  their  minds. 

The  alibis  set  up  throughout  these  cases  were  strangely 
treated;  they  were  generally  disregarded  by  the  jury, 
who  thus  (with  some  exceptions)  tacitly  accused  the 
defendants'  witnesses  of  perjury  ;  and  yet  no  steps  were 
taken  against  any  of  their  witnesses.  This  was  not  as 
it  should  have  been ;  if  testimony  is  rejected,  a  stain  is 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  him  or  her  who  gave  it, 
and  it  is  equal  justice  to  the  witness  and  the  public  to 
bring  them  to  trial. 

Of  the  prisoners  who  suffered  under  this  fatal  com- 
mission, there  is  little  to  observe.  There  was  no 
character  of  insurrection  amongst  them ;  no  leading 
spirit  rose  up  amidst  them  ;  they  were  all  poor,  unedu- 
cated, and  apparently  (save  as  regarded  the  crimes  for 
which  they  suiFered)  inoffensive  men.  They  had  been 
subjected  to  a  strong  excitement  by  the  mystery  of  the 
term  Luddism,  and  committed  outrages  they  knew  not 
wherefore.  Definite  object  they  had  none ;  they  **  ran 
a  muck**  through  the  county,  and  had  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  quantity  of  arms,  it  is  probable  that 
their  necessities  would  have  tempted  them  to  sell  them 
ultimately  for  food.  They  were  lazy  men,  whom  idle- 
ness led  to  crime :  such  as  they  were,  however,  their 
crimes  led  to  an  addition  to  our  already  sanguinary  code, 
and  that  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their  memories. 

It  is  to  be  recorded,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who 
should  have  investigated  the  subject  thoroughly,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  originators  of  these  rioters, 
the  founder  of  this  mystery,  the  author  of  the  oath.  Min- 
isters were  contented  with  the  execution  of  these  wretched, 
ignorant  and  deluded  men,  and  the  transportation  of 
some  of  their  associates ;  and  they  never  exerted  their 
energies  towards  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  evil. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  was  irreproachable  from 
the  time  of  trial  to  their  execution  ;  indeed,  we  may  say 
of  them  truly,  in  the  language  of  Byron — 

**  They  died  at  erring  men  should  die.*' 


SHEEPSTEALING  ^ 


JOHN    MANCHESTER. 


The  MtiyUh  and  the  covetous  are  thieveg  by  nature,  their  minds  are  hent  on  pillagef 
ind  if  their  fingers  be  not  employed  iu  it,  it  is  more  from  want  of  opportimi^  than 
lack  of  will.  Axon. 

SHEEPSTEALERS  are  generally  found  to  be  of 
the  very  lowest  grade  in  Society,  desperate  men  whose 
fortunes  are  so  low  that  they  care  not  what  they  attempt 
to  mar  or  mend  them  ;  but  in  this  case  the  prisoner  was 
a  man  in  a  respectable  station,  he  was  a  butcher  at 
Seacroft,  and  generally  esteemed  in  his  neighbourhood 
as  an  upright  character. 

Sheepstealing  is  an  of&nce  that  is  seldom  proved  by 
any  but  circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  reason  is  ob-» 
vious, — it  is  generally  committed  in  fields,  and  at  night:* 
the  finding  stolen  sheep  on  a  man's  premises,  and  he 
being  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for  their  possession^ 
IS  received  as  evidence  of  the  theft ;  in  fact,  in  these 
cases  the  evidence  that  would  be  deemed  that  of  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods,  is  precisely  that  which  is  usually 
adduced  against  prisoners. 

In  this  case,  the  lost  sheep  were  tracked  by  their  foot- 
marks nearly  to  the  door  of  the  prisoner  :  they  must  have 
been  driven  from  the  field  of  the  prosecutor  immediately 
to  the  house  of  Manchester,  an  act  of  excessive  folly  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal,  and  that  led  to  his  detection 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

*  A  man  was  found  in  Nottingham,  in  1803,  with  a  sheep^s  foot  down  his  throat, 
^nite  dead.  He  had  stolen  a  sheep,  tied  its  legs,  slung  it  round  his  neck,  <aud  in 
endeavouriug  to  cross  a  stile,  the  animal  had  struggled  and  choked  him.  The  sheep 
fPas  found  on  one  side,  and  he  on  the  other  of  the  stile,  both  suspended  at 
it  were  by  it. 

4   B 
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Manchester  was  committed  to  York  Castle  in  Janua- 
ry, and  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  bis  trial  great 
efforts  were  made  in  his  behalf,  which  the  number  of 
witnesses  to  character  evinced. 

At  the  March  Assizes  of  1818  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 

John  Manchester  pleaded  "  Not  guilty'*^  to  an  in- 
dictment, charging  him  with  stealing  nine  sheep,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hainsworth,  of  Addle. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hainsworth. — I  am  a  farmer,  and 
reside  at  Addle.  On  Friday,  the  30th  of  January  last, 
I  bad  sixty  sheep  in  a  turnip  field ;  I  left  them  safe  in 
the  field  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  nine  were  missing.  I  ascertained 
the  route  they  had  taken,  and  went  with  my  servant  in 
pursuit.  We  went  by  Alwoodley  Gates  and  Shadwell ; 
as  we  came  towards  Seacroft,  we  met  six  of  the  sheep 
returning  homewards. 

In  consequence  of  a  suspicion  I  entertained,  I  got  a 
search-warrant  for  Manchester's  premises,  and  went  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  31st  to  execute  it,  a  constable  accom- 
panying me  :  we  found  in  the  house  a  tallow-cake,  and 
some  mutton  which  appeared  to  be  newly  killed.  Man- 
chester said  he  had  killed  none  since  the  previous 
Tuesday.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  killed 
that  morning. 

We  found  nothing  in  the  killing  shop,  and  went  into 
the  garden.  Under  a  cucumber  frame  we  found  a  live 
sheep,  with  its  legs  tied  together;  it  was  one  of  my 
sheep. 

The  prisoner  was  then  taken  into  custody,  and  the 
constable  put  handcuffs  on  him.  Prisoner  said,  "Take 
off  these  things,  and  I'll  shew  you  where  the  skins  of 
the  others  are."  The  handcuffs  were  removed,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  place  in  the  garden ;  and  on  removing  the 
earth  the  skins  of  two  sheep  were  found  :  they  were  skin» 
of  sheep  belonging  to  me. 
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The  servant  of  last  witness,  and  Mr.  JohS  Thorn- 
ton, the  constable,  corroborated  this  evidence. 

Prisoner. — My  Lord,  I  bought  the  sheep  ;  I  bought 
the  sheep  honestly. 

Witnesses  to  chamcter  were  then  called. 

Mr.  John  Manners,  grocer,  of  Leeds,  had  known 
prisoner  some  years ;  he  had  always  borne  a  good  cha- 
racter, and  witness  had  regularly  trusted  him. 

Mr.  John  Halltday  had  known  the  prisoner  three 
years  ;  his  character  was  excellent. 

Mr.  William  Booth,  and  others,  concurred  in  these 
testimonials. 

Lord  Pollington,  (who,  as  foreman  to  the  gfrand 
jury,)  had  found  a  true  bill  against  the  prisoner,)  said  he 
knew  Manchester's  family ;  his  (Manchester's)  father 
had  been  tenant  to  his  lordship's  father  many  years. 
He  was  a  respectable  man,  and  Lord  Pollington  believed 
the  prisoner  to  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  summed  up,  and  said  "The 
effect  of  character  with  a  jury  is  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  prisoners  in  those  cases  which  fairly  admit 
of  doubt,  but  it  cannot  overbalance  strong  and  decisive 
evidence  of  guilt. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty,"  but  strongly 
recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  previous 
ffood  character. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Gentlemen,  your  recommend- 
ation shall  be  attended  to. 

Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon,  but  ultimately 
commuted  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  Wake- 
field House  of  Correction. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Without  being  guilty  of  harshness,  we  may  impugn 
the  sentence  in  this  case.  Here  was  a  man  in  tolerable 
circumstances  clearly  convicted  of  a  theft  of  a  dangerous 
character.  In  his  own  defence,  he  did  not  even  establish 
the  possibility  of  his  having  bought  the  sheep.  It  was 
clear  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  actual  want ;  and  he 
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had  added  to  his  crime  by  committing  it  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  a  neighbour.  Such  a  man  was  not  a  fit  subject 
for  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  unless  that  was  meant 
to  apply  to  the  probable  infliction  of  the  capital 
puni,^ment. 

Manchester  owed  much  to  the  foreman  of  the  g^nd 
jury,  whose  intercession  probably  did  more  than  the 
recommendation  of  those  who  returned  the  verdict.  We 
must  say,  that  we  have  not  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
prisoner  excited  less  sympathy  in  our  minds.  Poverty 
may  form  an  apology  for  such  a  crime,  but  what  ex- 
tenuation can  be  oflered  for  a  man  who,  with  all  the 
means  of  existing  in  respectability  as  a  tradesman,  car- 
ries on  a  scheme  of  peculation  by  night  upon  those  with 
whom  be  associates  in  friendship  by  day  r 
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SAMUEL  LEATHERHEAD. 


Ah !    where  is  the  wine  cnp  now. 

The  revel  so  careless  and  free  ? 
Distorted  and  pale  is  his  brow, 

And  he  swings  on  the  fatal  tree ; 
And  those  who  were  dear  to  his  heart  and  eyes. 
Know  not  his  torture,  and  heed  not  his  ciies. 

Axon* 

NO  country  in  the  world  has  been  so  much  infested 
by  forgers  as  Great  Britain, — a  proof  that  capital  punish- 
ment does  not  tend  to  decrease  crime.     From  the  year 

1790    to    1818,    TWO    HUNDRED   AND    TWBNTY-TWO 

persons  suffered  in  England  for  this  offence!  being 
nearly  thirteen  annually :  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
dreadful  waste  of  human  existence,  the  law  has  pre- 
vailed ;  and  since  that  period  nearly  another  hunored 
have  been  swept  into  eternity. 
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The  committers  of  this  offence  are  generally  not  des- 
perate and  reckless  characters,  whose  existence  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  community,  but  men  of  edu- 
cation, and  frequently  amiable  members  of  society,  but 
whom,  from  sudden  embarrassments,  have  been  driven 
to  a  desperate  mode  of  relieving  themselves ;  when  this 
fact  is  remembered,  it  is  with  greater  horror  that  we 
behold  a  list  of  300  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  remem« 
ber  the  dreary  retinue  of  helpless  babes  and  houseless 
widows,  that  the  law  of  forgery  has  doomed  to  desolation* 

Samuel  Leatherhead  was  bom  at  Kettering,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  the  year  1796,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  and  when  at  a^e  went  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune.  "  Those,'*  says  Colton,  "who  have  few  friends 
at  home,  find  fewer  still  abroad  ;'*  and  Leatherhead  was 
completely  destitute  in  the  metropolis  :  he  fell  into  bad 
company,  and  at  last  associated  himself  with  a  lady  of 
bad  repute.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sort 
of  life  led  under  such  circumstances,  must  not  expect  to 
find  any  account  of  it  here ;  but  we  refer  them  to  Bee*s 
"  Dictionary  of  Flash,"  and  to  **  How  to  live  in  London," 
for  an  elucidation. 

In  Shire  Lane,  and  its  adjoining  haunts,  Leatherhead 
became  acquainted  with  (what  are  termed)  some  **  Gen^ 
tlemen  upon  the  soft,^^  i.  e.,  circulators  of  forged  notes. 

After  some  metropolitan  practice,  his  face  became 
known  upon  Torvn^  and  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  shift 
the  scene  of  his  operations ;  he,  (to  use  his  own  vocabu* 
lary,)  slanged  it  down  to  Hull.  He  remained  some  time 
in  Yorkshire,  passing  for  a  traveller  for  a  London  House; 
and  as  he  had  a  very  specious  appearance,  he  was  emi-^ 
nently  successful.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  1817,  he  passed 
four  forged  five  pound  notes  to  one  person  at  Hull,  and 
on  the  30th  returned  to  that  town  on  the  same  errand. 
He  was  taken  into  custody,  and  fully  committed  to  York 
Castle. 

.  At  the  Spring  Assizes  of  the  ensuing  year  he  was  put 
upon  his 
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TRIAL, 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley. 

Samuel  Leatherhcad  was  charged  with  uttering 
a  forged  Bank  of  England  note,  of  the  value  of  five 
pounds,  well  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  and 
counterfeit. 

The  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  circumstances  are  comprized  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

•  On  the  2nd  of  July  last,  the  prisoner  was  at  Hull, 
where  he  purchased  of  Edward  Robinson,  a  broker  of 
that  place,  silk  handkerchiefs  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
six  pounds  ten  shillino:s,  in  payment  of  which  be  gave 
him  four  five  pound  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  the 
rest  in  country  notes  and  silver. 

The  notes  were  traced  through  various  hands,  and  at 
length  satisfactorily  identified  and  proved  to  be  foiled, 
and  the  same  that  were  paid  by  the  prisoner. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  prisoner  again  appeared  in 
Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  making  similar  purchases  ;  the 
notes  paid  to  Robinson  having,  in  the  interim,  been 
returned  to  Robinson  as  forged.  He  was  no  sooner 
apprized  of  the  prisoner  being  in  Hull,  than  he  applied 
to  him  for  good  money  for  the  notes  he  had  paid  to  him. 

The  prisoner  affected  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and 
stated  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Robinson  before.  Robin- 
son pei-sisted  in  the  charge,  and  the  result  was,  that  a 
constable  was  sent  for,  and  the  prisoner,  after  some 
resistance,  searched ;  when  there  was  found  upon  him 
seven  five  pound  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  seven  one 
pound  notes,  all  of  which  were  forged.  The  prisoner 
was  committed  to  jail,  and  on  his  examination  before 
the  mayor,  stated  he  had  paid  the  notes  in  question  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  he  had  bought  them,  together 
with  others  he  had  in  his  possession,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
shillings  in  the  pound,  but  declined  to  say  of  whom, 
unless  admitted  evidence  for  the  crown. 

The  prisoner,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  evidence  against 
him  being  decisive,  pleaded  "  Guilty  j"  but  on  the  hu- 
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mane  recommendation  of  the  judge,  withdrew  the  plea, 
and  put  himself  upon  his  trial. 

Two  witnesses  were  called,  who  spoke  favourably  of 
his  character. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  Guilty  ^^  and  in  a 
most  impressive  manner  the  learned  judge  pronounced 
sentence  of  death.  The  prisoner  heard  it  with  com- 
posure. In  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  unfortunate 
men  condemned,  he  said  '^  That  mercy  would  be  extend- 
ed to  all  but  Samuel  Leatherhead ;"  and  then  turning 
to  the  prisoner,  observed,  "  Your  case  has  given  me  the 
greatest  distress ;  but  after  bitter  and  anxious  consider- 
ation, I  am  compelled  to  adopt  the  sad  resolution  of  not 
interfering  in  your  behalf." 

Enquiries  had,  it  appeared,  been  made  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  previous  habits  of  Samuel  Leatherhead,  and 
the  replies  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

His  real  name  was  not  Leatherhead ;  but,  in  pity  to 
the  feelings  of  his  relatives,  and  as  it  could  answer  no 
good  purpose,  it  was  not  made  public  then,  nor  shall  we 
do  it  now. 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  April,  1818,  at  midday,  he 
was  executed.  He  expressed  himself  much  hurt  at  the 
ingratitude  of  some  one,  ^a  female,)  but  whose  name  he 
did  not  mention,  and  to  tne  last  expected  that  he  should 
see  her ;  he  was  otherwise  much  resigned  to  his  fate. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  had  the  Bank  inclined  to 
mercy,  some  valuable  information  might  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  but  at  that  period,  that  public  institution  fairly 
"  ran  a  muck"  amid  these  criminals :  in  one  week, 
(April  18,  to  the  24th)  eight  persons  were  executed  for 
forgery,  four  at  Lancaster  and  four  at  Warwick. 

A  warm  discussion  took  place  in  Parliament  at  this 
time,  (21st  of  April,)  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh  stated 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  refused  payment  of  up- 
wards of  100,000  forged  notes. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  an  able  speech,  adverted  to  the 
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case  of  Leatherhead ;  and  said,  that  whilst  undar  sentence 
he,  (Leatherhead,)  had  confessed  to  him  that  he.  had 
bought  the  notes  in  Birmingham. 

Important  as  the  subject  was,  it  was  not  properly 
pursued;  men  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by 
other  matters,  in  which  their  personal  interests  were 
merged,  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  versus  bloodshed, 
was  left  to  the  Bank  directors  and  their  solicitor. 


MANSLAUGHTER. 
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THOMAS  CHAPMAN. 


I  saw  the  sinewy  ruffian  strike  him  c1owd»^- 
Rain  blows  upon  him. 

Couuii. 

CATTLE  DEALERS  of  all  descriptions  are  a 
quarrelsome  race.  Smithfield,  during  the  reign  of  the 
second  Richard,  never  rang  with  the  clatter  of  contention 
more  fiercely  than  it  does  hebdomadally  in  the  present 
day.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  chosen  two  of  this  race  for 
the  heroes  of  an  ably  written  tale,  "  The  Two  Drovers," 
and  even  his  favourite  "  Rob  Roy,"  that  proud  spirit  of 
revenge  and  rebellion,  was  a  cattle  dealer.  Butchers  are 
invariably  pugnacious,  and  we  apprehend  that  there  is 
something  in  continued  collision  with  animals  that 
brutifies  the  character. 

Doctor  Johnson,  when  he  heard  praise  given  to  the 
line — 

**  Who  rules  o^er  freemen^  should  himself  be/ree." 

Instantly  parodized  it,  thus — 

**  Who  drives  fat  oxen,  should  himself  be /«/.'* 

A  ludicrous,  but  not  very  convincing  criticism  j  but  we 
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cannot  but  admit  that  in  many  parallel  caseR,  an  analog'j 
between  the  driver  and  the  thing  driven  will  exist.  Pig 
jobbers  are  proverbially  the  most  obstinate  men  in  exist- 
ence, and  whether  en  routes  or  in  a  market,  are  equally 
disturbers  of  the  peace ;  the  rivalry  in  this  branch  of 
commerce  is  more  immediate  than  any  other,  and  the 
great  annoyance  experienced  by  the  jobbers  in  getting 
their  animals  to  the  place  of  sale,  is,  perhaps,  one  great 
reason  of  the  excessive  irritability  these  venders  display. 
Thomas  Chapman  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  no 
way  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  except 
by  an  unfortunate  fight,  which  gave  rise  to  his  commit** 
ment  to  Yojk  Castle,  on  a  coroner's  warrant,  in  June, 
1820,  from  whence,  at  the  following  Summer  Assizes 
he  was  brought  up  for 

TRIAL 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 

Thomas  Chapman  was  charged  with  killing  John 
Dunnington,  by  violently  striking  him  in  a  boxing 
match  at  Ripon,  on  the  25th  of  June,  of  which  blow  he 
instantly  died. 

P£TER  Longthorp  Stated  he  knew  both  the  prisoner 
and  the  deceased,  who  were  pig  jobbers,  and  attending 
the  market  at  Ripon  on  the  25th  of  June  last ;  they  were 
both  nearly  together  j  their  pens  adjoining  each  other. 
The  toll  gatherer  came  and  demanded  the  toll  of  the 
prisoner,  who  said  he  would  pay  him  some  time  else. 
Dunnington  observed  to  the  prisoner  **  that  he  had 
cheated  the  toll  gatherer  of  his  toll  different  times.'* 
The  prisoner  immediately  struck  the  deceased  a  slight 
blow,  and  he  fell  over  the  pen  among  the  pigs  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  blow,  a  scuffle  took  place  in  the  street, 
when  it  was  proposed  they  should  adjourn  to  Skell 
Bank  and  fight  it  out.  Dunnington  said  he  did  not  mind 
fighting,  only  he  had  been  unwell,  and  his  wife  would 
not  be  pleased  if  he  was  to  fight ;  he  however  consented 
to  go,  and  they  went  to  Skell  Bank  for  this  purpose. 

After  several  blows  had  been  exchanged,  Dunnington 
fell,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  guard  he  received  a 

4  c 
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tremendous  blow  on  the  side  from  the  prisoner,  which 
instantly  killed  him. 

Mr.  S.  Barlow  Bruce,  fs  a  sui^eon  at  Ripon ;  was 
called  upon  to  look  at  the  body  imm^iately,  understand- 
ing that  he  had  died  suddenly :  he  attempted  to  bleed 
him  without  success,  as  there  was  no  blood  effused  but 
what  was  in  the  vessels  of  the  arm  ;  he  used  every  other 
means  in  his  power  to  restore  suspended  animation,  but 
without  success.  On  examining  the  body  before  the  in- 
quest, found  two  ribs  were  broken,  (the  fifth  and  sixth,) 
and  the  left  lung  violently  contused.  Has  no  doubt  but 
these  were  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

Several  witnesses  gave  the  prisoner  a  good  character, 
^nd  on  this  ground,  the  jury  having  found  him  guilty^ 
recommended  him  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the 
court. 

His  lordship  said  he  would  pay  every  attention  to  their 
recommendation,  but  it  was  necessary  to  animadvert 
seriously  upon  this  offence,  as  the  blow  struck  by  the 
prisoner  was  a  most  foul  one. 

Sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  six  months. 

His  lordship  intimated  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  jury,  his  punishment  would  have 
been  still  heavier,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  dis- 
courage contests  of  that  kind ;  and  more  especially  to 
mark  its  reprobation  of  every  foul  blow  given  in  such 
rencounters,  which  were,  in  themselves,  perfectly  illegal. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

This  case  is  another  of  the  strange  instances  of  mis- 
conception in  a  jury,  and  ill-timed  humanity  in  a  Judge. 
Here  a  man  in  excellent  health  fights  another  who 
declared  himself  to  be  unwell,  and  though  he  has  a  mani- 
fest advantage  at  fair  play,  kills  him  by  a  foul  blow. 
Yet  this  man  a  jury  recommends  to  mercy,  and  on  this 
man  a  very  mild  punishment  is  inflicted. 

If  any  case  can  call  for  the  greatest  penalty  of  the  law, 
surely  it  is  where  death  is  occasioned  by  an  unfair  blow; 
and  in  this  contest  that  fact  was '  aggravated  by  the 
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circamstance  ofthe  prisoner  having  struck  the^r^<  blow, 
and  of  his  insisting  on  fighting,  notwithstanding  the 
unwillingness  of  his  antagonist. 

How  this  case  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  severe 
verdict  lately  passed  in  the  case  of  Flynn  and  Driscot, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  legislature  seem 
to  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  attendant  upon 
bull  baiting,  prize  fighting,  &c.  &c.,  and  vigorous 
measures  have,  in  some  instances,  been  taken ;  but  we 
cannot  findany  proof  of  that  "even-handed  justice"  that 
makes  no  distinctions  of  persons.  When  Gypsey 
Cooper  was  committed  to  prison  for  the  slaughter  of 
0*Leary,  why  were  not  warrants  issued  against  hi« 
backers?  When  Simon  Byrne  was  lately  hunted  and 
reviled  by  the  law  and  the  press,  why  were  not  the  war- 
rants of  the  one,  and  the  anathemas  of  the  other  levelled 
equally  against  Captain  Barclay  and  the  rich  encouragers 
and  promoters  of  the  conflict  ? 

We  will  leave  this  particular  case,  and  conclude  our 
article  with  some  general  observations  on  the  crime  and 
its  consequences. 

We  have  before  taken  occasion  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  manslaughter,  but  we  are  tempted  to 
recur  to  it,  because  the  county  of  Yorkshire  has  been 
often  remarked  as  the  seat  of  acts  of  violence  of  a  nature 
leading  to  this  offence  ;  in  fact,  in  sporting  phraseology, 
it  is  ^fighting  county. 

Manslaughter  is  a  crime  more  dependent  on  circum- 
stances than  any  other.  It  differs  in  degrees  of  iniquity, 
from  an  offence  nearly  amounting  to  murder,  to  that  of  a 
common  assault.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  establish 
the  fact  of  violence^  as  the  causing  death  constitutes 
the  crime. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  a  man  was  tried  UQder  an  in- 
dictment for  manslaughter ;  the  evidence  being  that  he, 
for  a  frolic,  had  given  a  child  five  years  old  a  glass  of 
rum,  intending  to  make  her  intoxicated ;  the  child  died, 
and  the  prisoner  was  convicted. 

A  Spanish  military  criminal  received  sentence  of  death 
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from  his  commander,  though  his  offence  was  but  trivial ; 
the  guns  fired  at  him  were  primed^  but  not  loaded  ;  the 
instant  they  flashed,  the  unhappy  man  dropped  down 
dead,  having  expired  from  the  excitation  of  his  feelings. 
The  commander,  who  intended  merely  to  frighten  the 
man,  thus  committed  manslaughter. 

A  French  criminal,  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  (but 
whom  it  was  resolved  to  pardon,)  was  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  on  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
instead  of  the  expected  death  stroke,  a  glass  of  cold  water 
was  poured  upon  his  neck  ;  he  was  then  lifted  up,  but 
life  was  extinct. 

The  most  common  cases  of  manslaughter  arise  from 
casual  quarrels  and  pugilistic  encounters ;  and  a  recent 
melancholy  instance  occurred  at  a  prize  fight,  where  a 
Scotchman,  (M""  Kay,)  expired.  Death,  when  produced 
on  these  occasions,  does  not  proceed  immediately  from 
the  blows  of  the  aggressor,  but  from  the  over-exertion  of 
his  victim,  which  inducing  apoplexy,  causes  death.  A 
great  deal  of  course  depends  on  the  general  state  of  the 
man's  health  at  the  period ;  and  death,  in  prize  fights, 
is  unfrequent,  because  the  men  are  generally,  from  train* 
ing,  in  very  high  health. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
utility  or  impropriety  of  the  sports  of  the  ring ;  but  to 
those  who  maintain  the  necessity  of  its  existence  to  sup- 
port the  national  courage,  we  would  ask  how  the  national 
character  was  supported  so  many  centuries  before  prize 
fighting  had  existence?  This  sport,  as  it  is  termed, 
can  scarcely  be  traced  back  a  century.  It  first  arose  at 
Hockley,  in  the  hole  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron 
Hill  and  Twenmill  Street,  a  portion  of  London  infested 
by  low  and  infamous  characters  then^  as  now  in  a  place 
called  Sharpe's  Alley,  where  a  number  of  slaughter- 
houses and  hide-dressers,  &c.  &c.,  are  situated :  about 
90  or  100  years  since,  was  a  sort  of  pit,  at  which  pu- 
gilistic contests  were  exhibited,  and  spectators  admitted 
at  two  pence  a-piece.  The  celebrated  Macklin  ex- 
hibited his  muscular  powers  there,  ere  he  devoted  his 
menial  ones  to  the  stage.    BrougbtoNi  however,  first 
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created  what  may  be  termed  regular  prize  fightings 
Slack,  Humphreys,  Mendoza,  &c.  &c.,  at  subsequent 
periods,  kept  up  its  existence ;  and  about  the  year  1810 
prize  fighting  had  reached  its  zenith  :  since  then  it  has 
gradually  declined,  and  the  fatal  event  which  has  led  us 
mte  this  train  of  reflections,  is  likely  to  extinguish  the 
^*ring"  entirely. 

It  is  true  that  the  instances  of  deaths  during,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  prize  fights,  are  comparatively  few.  Within 
a  dozen  years,  Turner  killed  Curtis ;  Cooper,  O^Leary ; 
and  Stockman,  Scott,  and  during  that  period  above  five 
hundred  prize  battles  have  been  fought;  but  that  fact 
does  not  lessen  the  fatality  attending  the  effects  of  this 
demoralizing  practice.  It  must  be  proved  first  how 
many  fatal  fights  prize  fighting  has  induced,  ere  we 
decide  as  to  the  loss  of  existence  fairly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  practices  of  the  ring. 

It  has  been  long  a  custom  of  this  country  to  settle  a 
quarrel  by  the  fist;  and  as  fallible  men  will  disagree,  we 
can  conceive  no  more  manly  method  of  deciding  it, — 
the  friends  of  each  party  being  by  to  see  fair  play  and 
prevent  the  contest  being  prolonged  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence.  This  is  English  character;  but  what  is 
English  conduct  under  the  influence  of  evil  example? 
Young  men  in  these  days,  afteV  a  quarrel,  agree  to  put 
down  some  money,  as  if  they  needed  any  inducement 
beyond  a  sense  of  injury  to  urge  them  to  fight :  nor  is 
this  mercenary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  principals  the 
worst  or  most  dangerous  part  of  the  affair ;  the  persons 
they  mutually  select  to  second  them  too  frequently  make 
bets  upon  the  issue,  and  thus  have  a  private  interest  on 
the  success  of  their  man :  this  interest  often  operates  so 
powerfully  as  to  induce  them  to  urge  their  friend  on  to 
exertions  beyond  his  strength,  until  his  life  becomes  the 
forfeit  of  his  folly. 

The  recent  event  occurred  at  a  period  when  justice 
was  not  likely  to  be  attended  by  severity.  The  death 
of  His  Majesty  induced  a  milder  course  than  Simon 
Byrne  might  otherwise  have  anticipated;  for  though 
what  is  termed  an  act  of  grace,  does  not  extend  to 
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these  offences,  yet  as  the  unfortunate  event  occurred  at  a 
public  meeting*,  and  may  be  deemed  on  the  whole  an 
act  of  the  populace,  royal  clemency  would,  in  case  of 
conviction,  have  been  extended. 

But  we  do  hope  that  this  circumstance  will  not  abate 
m  the  minds  of  the  youthful,  a  sense  of  the  certain  con-* 
sequences  of  persisting  in  such  courses.  Justice  Bur-» 
roughs  has  publicly  stated,  that  '^  in  any  case  where 
death  ensued  to  one  of  the  combatants  in  a  prize  fights 
the  highest  punishment  of  the  law*  would  be  visited 
npon  the  offenders;  i.  e.  the  pu^list,  his  seconds,  and 
in  fact  all  persons  in  the  ring,  **  whilst  all  the  spectators 
would  render  themselves  liable  to  a  tfial  for  mis- 
demeanour. 

Two  parties  quarrelUng  in  a  public  house,  and  putting* 
down  five  shillings  each  for  liquor,  to  be  drank  when 
the  contest  concludes,  are  considered  as  fighting  for  that 
money,  and  this  therefore  comes  under  the  term  prize 
£ghting.  We  name  this,  as  we  are  aware  such  circum*- 
stances  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  London  and  York- 
shire. Persons  under  the  influence  of  liquor  are  easily 
accessible  to  apoplexy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
any  such  case  of  fighting,  and  a  death  ensuing,  that 
the  law,  as  laid  down  by  Justice  Burroughs,  will  take 
its  course. 

*  Transportation  for  I^e. 
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ROBBING  A  MAIL. 


TRIAL    OF 

THOMAS   ROBINSON. 


Are  you  wise  ?  the  law  is  wiser ; 

Are  you  fleet  ?  justice  is  fleeter } 

Are  you  strong  r  statutes  are  stronger : 

If,  then,  you  cannot  escape  from  man  here^ 

How  shall  ye  et»cape  judgment  hereafter  ^ 

Anoh. 

ALL  robberies,  however  extensive,  are  innocent  com* 
pared  to  the  stealing  of  the  post  office  bags ;  it  is  an 
ofTence  so  mischievous,  so  ruinous  in  its  tendency,  that 
the  injury  inflicted  is  frequently  rendered  irreparable.  A 
man  seizes  the  mail  bag  containing  probably  2  or  3000 
letters,  out  of  this  number  not  above  ten  maybe  serviceable 
to  him,  and  all  the  others,  be  they  from  dying  fatberSy 
starving  children ;  from  embarrassed  debtors  or  inexora- 
ble  creditors ;  be  they  on  matters  of  life  and  death,  the 
robbers  care  not,  but  destroy  them  or  throw  them  away. 
In  a  commercial  nation,  the  destruction  of  one  mail  bag 
may  endanger  the  credit  of  hundreds  in  one  day.  Ad- 
vices of  bills  becoming  due,  &c.  &c.  thus  delayed,  might, 
and  often  have  involved  a  respectable  6rm  in  difficulties, 
from  which  they  never  could  obtain  extrication. 

At  that  period  of  our  history  when  highwaymen  were 
considered  almost  as  heroes,  and  when  the  travelling  title 
of  "  Captain"  admitted  any  scoundrel  into  good  society ; 
when  our  courtiers  and  nobles  congregated  at  taverns 
promiscuously  with  those  whose  exteriors  were  imposing; 
at  that  period  robberies  of  the  mail  were  sometimes 
effected  by  violence;  and  in  the  year  1742,  an  affray  of 
this  kind  took  place  :  the  highwaymen  very  coolly  open« 
ed  all  the  letters  by  the  road  side,  an  operation  that  oc- 
cupied upwards  of  an  hour,  and  very  civilly  returned  to 
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{he  mail-man  all  the  epistles,  after  removing  the  in- 
closures.  The  example  of  1742  has  not  been  often 
followed  up. 

In  Ireland,  to  this  day  it  is  not  an  uncotnmon  thing 
for  the  mail  to  be  fired  at  six  or  seven  times  a  year ; 
and  in  disturbed  districts  as  often  in  one  journey.  The 
writer  had  himself  the  felicity  of  travelling  there  in  1825, 
on  the  outside  of  the  Kilkenny  Mail,  and  was  desired  by 
the  guard  to  lie  flat  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  the  driver 
remarking  with  the  utmost  coolness,  "  When  they  fire 
at  us  from  ayart  the  hedges^  you* II  be  safer  than  sitting 
bolt  upright  any  howJ*^ 

In  England,  from  the  alteration  of  customs  and  man- 
ners, finesse  has  superseded  violence,  and  robberies  of 
the  mail  are  generally  efiected  by  the  adroitness  of  a 
purloiner,  than  by  the  boldness  of  a  footpad. 

Thomas  Robinson,  the  hero  of  the  following  trial, 
was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  supposed,  was  con- 
nected with  a  gang  of  desparadoes^  who  had  commenced 
a  general  scheme  of  mail  coach  robberies.  He  commit- 
ted the  ofience  for  which  he  suffered  in  January  1819, 
was  immediately  afterwards  taken  into  custody,  and 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  implicating  three  of 
his  associates,  who  were  well  known  as  dissolute  cha- 
racters ;  but  betwen  the  time  of  his  commitment  and  his 
trial,  his  mind  sufiered  from  collision  with  the  evil 
characters  who  surrounded  him  ;  they  persuaded  him,  in 
the  prison  phrase,  to  "  die  game,"  to  be  "  junnok  to  his 
pals,"  and  not  to  "  blow  the  gaf  j"  in  plain  terms,  not  to 
betray  those  with  whom  he  had  plundered.  There  is  a 
feeling  in  the  human  heart  that  applauds  the  heroism 
and  true  faith  of  a  felon  who  dies  with  sealed  lips ;  but 
by  so  doing,  be  inflicts  an  injury  on  the  community 
pernaps  greater  than  that  effected  by  his  crimes. 

The  trial  of  Robinson,  which  came  on  at  the  Spring 
Assizes,  occupied  five  hours ;  we  have  compressed  the 
account  into  a  narrow  compass,  as  the  details  of  evidence 
of  such  a  nature  would  be  tedious;  nothing,  however,^ 
could  be  more -complete  than  the  testimony.  The  putting 
each  letter  into  the  post    office  was    proved   by  the 
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respective  senders ; — the  receipt  of  thein  with  their  in« 
tended  inclosures,  by  those  to  whom  they  were  directed. 

TRIAL, 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 

Thomas  Bobinson  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty"  to  an  In- 
dictment, charging  him  with  stealing,  at  Wetlierby,  the 
mail  bags,  containing  letters  from  Knaresbro',  Harrogate 
and  Kipley. 

Ben  Dobson  proved  that  he  was  the  person  who 
conveyed  the  mail  bag  fi-om  Wetherby  to  the  above 
named  places ;  he  did  so  on  horseback.  The  bags  con- 
tained both  the  London  and  the  country  letters. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
January,  1819,  he  received  from  Mr.  Hunsley,  the  post- 
master of  Wetherby,  four  bags,  containing  the  letters 
from  the  before  named  places;  he  put  them  into  the 
portmanteau  used  for  that  purpose,  which  was  standing 
at  the  stable  door,  about  thirty  yards  from  Mr.  Hunsley *s 
house. 

Witness  was  lame  in  the  arm,  and  left  his  horse  to 
get  Mr.  Hunsley's  servant  to  assist  him  in  putting  on 
his  great  coat,  and  was  absent  about  three  minutes.  On 
his  return,  he  found  that  the  straps  had  been  cut,  and  the 
portmanteau  taken  away.  He  instantly  gave  the  alarm, 
and  a  search  was  instituted. 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  day,  the  bags,  with  the 
letters  and  newspapers  were  found  in  Noble  Wood,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Wetherby. 

The  letters  were  then  all  open,  and  the  inclosures  had 
been  taken  out. 

Another  witness  proved  the  finding,  and  that  he  took 
them  the  same  evening  to  the  post  office,  and  delivered 
them  to  Mr.  Hunsley. 

Mr.  Hunsley  proved  the  receiving  the  bags  and  the 
letters  open^  and  that  he  sealed  them  with  the  ofiice  seal, 
and  despatched  them  to  their  respective  destinations. 

Several  witnesses  proved  that  about  half-psst  eight  in 
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the  morning  of  the  robbery,  the  prisoner  was  seen  coming 
out  of  Noble  Wood,  and  going  towards  Wighill. 

The  same  day  the  prisoner,  and  a  man  named  Rhodes, 
were  seen  at  a  pubhc  house  at  Askham  Bryon,  near 
York.  Prisoner  had  been  drinking  :  he  shewed  Rhodes 
a  £.200  bank  post  bill,  one  half  of  a  £.50  Bank  of 
England  note,  and  four  £.5  notes.  He  said  they  were 
the  fruits  of  a  Chancery  Suit  that  had  been  decided  in 
his  favour. 

Suspicion  was  excited,  and  an  officer  -sent  for ;  but 
ere  he  arrived  the  prisoner  had  left  the  house. — Traced 
him  to  a  public  house  in  York,  but  as  the  officer  entered 
the  prisoner  escaped.  A  search  was  made,  and  he  was 
found  in  a  hay  chamber,  in  an  adjoining  yard.  Nothing 
was  found  upon  him. 

A  search  was  then  made  amongst  the  hay,  and  there 
a  pocket  was  found  containing 

£. 

One  bank  bill  for 200 

One  half  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  for 50 

Four  five  pound  notes  20 

Divers  notes  of  different  banks  to  the  amount  of 260 

]\laking  in  all £.  520 


A  witness  proved  that  the  bank  post  bill  had  been 
transmitted  from  the  house  of  Messrs.  Smith,  English 
&  Co,  of  London,  toTVfr.  Henry  Fisher  of  Knaresbro' : 
the  latter  gentleman  proved  the  receiving  of  the  letter, 
without  the  inclosure,  a  day  after  that  on  which,  in  due 
course,  it  should  have  arrived. 

The  four  £.5  notes  had  been  sent  in  a  letter  to  Messrs. 
Wolton,  Gates  &  Co.  of  Knaresbro*,  from  Northallerton. 
Similar  evidence  as  to  transmission  and  reception  was 
given. 

A  host  of  similar  testimony  was  given,  which,  though 
unnecessary  to  detail,  presented  one  of  the  clearest  chains 
of  evidence  ever  known. 

The  confession  of  the  prisoner  was  then  read ;  he  made 
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this  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  and  named  three  indivi- 
duals as  his  companions  in  the  offence. 

The  Surveyor  of  the  post  office  visited  the  prisoner  in 
York  Castle,  and  entered  on  the  subject  of  his  confession; 
but  prisoner  denied  having  made  it,  and  said  he  must 
have  been,  mad  or  drunk  when  he  did  so ;  that  the  parties 
he  had  named  were  all  innocent;  that  he  did  it  himself, 
and  must  have  had  the  devil  in  him  to  have  charged  the 
persons  named  in  the  confession  with  any  participation 
in  it. 

The  prisoner  said  nothing  in  his  defence. 

The  learned  judge  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
was  immediately  returned  by  the  Jury :  sentence  was 
passed,  and  he  was  executed  accordingly. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Our  readers  will  have  anticipated  us  in  the  expression 
of  surprize,  that  property  of  such  importance  as  a  mail 
bag  should  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  infirm  lame  man 
upon  such  a  lonely  road  ;  and  also  wonder  at  the  care- 
lessness that  could  tempt  that  individual  to  leave  the  bags 
wholly  unguarded  for  any  space  of  time.  The  thought- 
lessness of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  property  is  often 
a  temptation  to  criminals.  We  cannot  help  observing, 
and  having  been  in  most  considerable  towns  in  Great 
Britain  we  are  entitled  to  some  credit,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  letters  by  cross  posts  is  managed  in  a  most 
unsafe  and  disgraceful  manner  in  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  counties. 


HIGHWAY   ROBBERY, 

(bt  a  father  and  som.) 


THOMAS  HICKMAN  8t  WILLIAM  HICKMAN. 


Tbo'  love  cooly 
Friendship  fall  off,  brothers  divide,  subjects  rebel. 
Oh !  never  let  the  sacred  bond  be  craeh'd 
'  Tnnxt  ton  and  father,  Lbb. 

IN  that  Book  from  whence  all  moral  precepts  have 
been  gathered,  are  the  words  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go/* — ^The  poet  has  truly  said. 


u 


For  as  thefopling^s  bent,  the  tree*9  inclined." 


Melancholy  as  is  the  task  of  recording  crime,  it  is  doubly 
terrible  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  two  Dyons,  to  find 
a  father  plunging  his  offspring  into  the  vortex  of  vice ; 
to  behold  the  author  of  a  creature's  existence,  leading 
that  being  to  the  gallows. 

Thomas  Hickman  resided  in  Wakefield,  and  was 
generally  considered  as  an  industrious  and  respectable 
man.  His  son  William  resided  with  him.  They  were 
both  addicted  to  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  but  not  to 
an  excessive  degree ;  and  it  appears  that  this  evil  habit 
engendered  expences  which  their  means  could  not  supply. 
It  is  too  common  to  see  a  man  commit  a  grater  vice  to 
furnish  the  means  of  enjoying  the  lesser  one :  our  habits 
are  not  easily  relinquished  ;  and  this  it  is  that  forms  the 
ground  of  the  adage,  "  Accustom  yourself  to  privation, 
and  habit  will  make  it  necessary. 

At  what  period  Hickman  resolved  upon  providing:  for 
his  extravajjance  by  levying  contributions  on  the  high- 
way, it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain,  and  on  the  trial  nothing 
came  out  to  elucidate  this  portion  of  his  history.  Wake- 
field, as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  ftmali  quiet  place. 
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but  like  all  places  of  that  description,  the  inhabitants 
are  given  to  scandalous  stories.  In  Newton,  a  village 
adjoining,  and  in  fact  a  part  of  Wakefield>  a  report  was 
raised  that  Hickman  and  his  son  had  for  some  years 
roamed  the  fields  and  roads  at  nights,  robbing  indis- 
criminately travellers  or  folds.  Seven  years  of  accu- 
mulated losses  of  sheep,  fowls,  pigs,  potatoes,  turnips 
&c.  &c.,  were  put  down  by  some  of  the  charitable  New- 
tonians to  the  accoimt  of  the  Hickmans.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  said  by  their  friends,  (for  even  guilt  in  its 
thraldom  has  some  friend,)  that  old  Hickman  grew  des^ 
perate  from  some  losses ;  that,  goaded  by  poverty,  he 
came  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  seizing  by  force  what  he 
could  no  longer  gain  by  industry ;  he  was  "  driven  to 
take  that  by  violence  which,  wanting,  he  would  starve  j'* 
that  on  the  day  previous  to  the  robbery  he  had  purchased 
two  pistols  and  two  masks,  and  that  the  offence  for 
which  he  paid  the  penalty,  was  the  first  he  ever  com- 
mitted. The  evidence  of  the  constable,  it  will  be  seen, 
favours  this  presumption;  and  yet  the  coolness  with 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  the  caution  observed, 
and  above  all  the  calculating  circumspection  of  their 
retreat,  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  were  not 
well  initiated  in  their  dreadful  calling.  We  submit  the 
facts  as  detailed  in  evidence  to  our  readers,  and  leave  it 
to  them  to  say  whether  the  Hickmans  were  old  or  young 
offenders. 

At  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1819  the  prisoners  were  put 
upon  their 

TRIAL. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  judge. 

Thomas  and  William  Hickman  pleaded  "Not 
Guilty"  to  an  Indictment  charging  them  with  robbing 
Thomas  Serle  and  William  Lord  on  the  king's  highway, 
between  Pontefract  and  Wakefield,  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ry,  assaulting  them,  putting  them  in  bodily  fear,  and 
taking  from  them  certain  notes  and  silver. 

Mr.  Maude  stated  the  case,  and  called 

Mr.  Thomas  Serle,  linen  draper,  at  Wakefield. 
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**  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  January,  I  attended  Pontefract 
market  with  goods  for  sale ;  I  received  in  the  course  of 
the  day  six  pound  or  guinea  notes,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver. 

**  I  left  Pontefract  to  return  to  Wakefield  about  a 

J uarter  before  five  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  getting  dark, 
was  in  a  covered  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  was 
overtaken  on  the  road  by  Mr.  William  Lord,  of  Wake- 
field. We  travelled  together,  and  had  got  as  far  as 
Wash  Beck  in  the  Crofton  Fields,  which  is  a  very  wild 
and  lonesome  place,  when  two  men  rushed  from  the 
hedges  across  the  head  of  my  horse,  and  cried  **  Stop ;'' 
they  came  on  each  side  of  me,  and  each  held  a  pistol  to 
my  head.  One  said,  "Deliver  thy  money;"  I  was 
alarmed,  and  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  I  gave 
them  some  silver;  I  gave  it  to  the  younger  prisoner, 
William.  They  were  not  content,  but  began  to  rifle 
my  pockets ;  they  took  out  the  notes  I  had  received  at 
Pontefract,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  silver.  Mr.  Lord  drove 
away  at  the  moment  they  came  up ;  he  did  so  to  conceal 
his  money.  Just  as  they  had  rifled  me,  he  came  back 
to  my  assistance ;  he  left  his  cart  at  a  little  distance,  and 
ran  towards  us,  saying  to  the  men,  "  Holloa !  what  are 
you  doing  with  my  friend  ?"  they,  the  prisoners,  put  their 
pistols  to  his  head,  and  said  "  Deliver."  Mr.  Lord  gave 
them  an  eighteen-penny  piece,  saying,  "  There  be  all 
the  money  I've  about  me."  The  prisoners  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  went  smartly  up  to  his  cart,  and  found 
the  money  he  had  concealed  under  some  potatoes :  Mr. 
Lord's  money  was  all  in  silver.  The  prisoners  then  left 
us,  saying  if  we  attempted  to  pursue,  they'd  shoot  us ; 
they  retired,  walking  oackwards,  with  their  arms  pre- 
sented full  at  us. 

"  The  next  morning,  a  conversation  took  place  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Shaw,  the  constable,  who  suspected  the 
prisoner,  Thomas  Hickman.  A  search  warrant  was  ob- 
tained, and  we  proceeded  to  his  house. 

Mr.  Shaw  corroborated  this  testimony.  On  searching 
Thomas  Hickman,  found  six  provincial  notes. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Serle  identified  these  notes  as  those 
taken  from  him. 

Mr.  Shaw. — "  I  then  searched  WilUam  Hickman, 
and  found  on  him  an  eighteen-penny  piece." 

Mr.  William  Lord  identified  this  as  the  coin  taken 
from  him. 

Mr.  Shaw. — "  I  also  found  on  William  Hickman  the 
key  of  a  pistol,  and  the  key  of  Thomas  Hickman's  stable 
door.  In  the  room  there  was  a  basket,  in  which  I  found 
a  quantity  of  silver.  I  handcufied  both  the  prisoners, 
and  then  proceeded  to  search  the  stable ;  found  a  basket 
concealed  under  some  hay,  in  it  were  two  pistols,  both  of 
them  loaded  with  ballf  also  a  powder  flask,  full  of  very 
fine  powder,  eight  bullets,  two  masks,  and  a  paper  con- 
taining soot.^'  [This  was  doubtless  to  black  their  faces 
for  some  of  their  midnight  exploits.] 

**  I  then  searched  Thomas  Hickman's  house ;  found 
two  sticks,  one  containing  a  sword,  and  the  other  a  dirk, 
which  sprung  out  on  giving  the  stick  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
two  smock  frocks.  The  elder  prisoner  confessed  that  he 
had  robbed  Serle,  and  directed  me  to  the  place  where 
the  rest  of  the  money  was  deposited,  which  was  under 
his  bed." 

Mr.  William  Lord  corroborated  Mr.  Serle's  account 
of  the  robbery,  and  Mr.  Shaw's  description  of  the  search, 
and  said  the  men  who  attacked  and  robbed  them  were 
in  smock  frocks,  and  had  masks  on. 

Mr.  Thomas  Serle  recalled. — Said  he  identified  the 
prisoners  thus — the  youngest  by  his  voice,  (he  knew  him 
well,)  and  both  by  their  manner,  particularly  their  gait, 
which  was  very  peculiar. 

All  the  articles  found  in  the  house  and  stable  were 
produced  in  court.  The  pistol  key  found  on  William 
Hickman,  fitted  the  pistols  found  in  the  stable. 

All  this  apparatus  was  new. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  the  pistols  had  never  been  fired.* 
The  masks  were  quite  new,  and  the  pistols  were  provided 
with  locks  to  prevent  their  going  off  by  accident. 

*  That  might  have  been  the  case,  and  yet  they  might  have  done  the  work  of 
intimidation  a  hundred  times. 
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The  judge  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  of  ^*  Guilty**  was 
returned. 

Tbey  were  sentenced  and  executed. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  two  Hickman's  were,  we  are  informed,  related  to 
a  pugilist  of  that  name,  but  who  was  better  known  as 
•'The  Gas  Light  Man,"  and  who,  when  returning  from 
a  prize  fight  between  Shelton  and  Hudson,  was  thrown 
from  his  gig  and  killed. 

From  what  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  unfortunate  men  were  addicted  to  brutal 
habits  ;  and  their  conduct  in  the  robbery  for  which  they 
tinffered,  was  as  mild  as  possible  consistently  with  their 
purpose. 

The  younger  prisoner  excited  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  dwelt,  and 
where  indeed  he  was  generally  respected. 


HORSE  STEALING. 


OiItTIBB  iiSTID  VIBHi^QiS  (DIP 
RICHARD  HOLDEN   &  WILLIAM  PARKER. 


Far,  far  away  from  your  native  hill. 

And  the  humble  cottage  door. 
You'll  hear  the  hum  of  the  crystal  rill 

And  the  voices  of  home  no  more.  A  now. 


"  It's  a  short  walk  from  the  jail  to  the  gallows,"  is  a 
common  expression  in  the  North,  but  this  simple  phrase 
means  more  than  it  says ;  it  infers,  and  truly,  that  prisons 
instead  of  reforming  criminals,  generally  render  them 
callous.  The  herding  of  prisoners  without  classification, 
has  been  reprobated  for  years,  yet  ministers  seem  wholly 


indifferent  to  the  subject,  and  this  crying  evil  remains 
unremedied.  . 

]Richard  Holden  was  one  of  the  awful  instances  of  the 
contaTninalion  of  evil  company.  He  was  a  native  of 
Yorl^shire,  and  when  a  mere  boy  addicted  to  riotous 
company.  For  some  trivial  offence  he  was  committed 
to  prison  for  a  month,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
some  desperate  characters,  and  amid  others,  with  one  of 
a  gang  of  horsestealers.  On  Holden*s  release,  he  resumed 
his  trade,  but  he  still  maintained  his  acquaintance,  com* 
uiitted  a  variety  of  offences,  in  which  he  endured  the  risk 
and  his  companions  received  the  profit,  and  at  length  was 
overtaken  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  fully  com* 
mitted;  his  companion  fsscaped.- 

William  Parker's  history  would  but  be  a  reiteration  of 
the  foregoing,  save  only  that  he  committed  the  offisnos 
without  an  accomplice. 

At  the  March  Assizes  of  1818,  these  prisoners  wera 
put  to  the  bar ;  the  offences  were  separate*  as  were  the 
trials,  but  for  the  want  of  space  we  have  placed  them 
together. 

TRIAL. 

Mr.  Justice  Baylby  presided. 

Richard  Holden  pleaded  "Not  Guilty'*  to  an 
Indictment  charging  him  with  stealing  a  horse  from  th^ 
fitable  of  John  Buckley^  of  Todmorton. 

John  Buckley  and  his  servant  proved  that  the  lK>rse 
was  in  the  stable  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September^ 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  it  was  missing. 

Clarke  saw  prisoner  and  another  man  near 

Mr:  Buckley's  premises  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  oi 
the  8th  of  September. 

Simons,  of  Chapel  Town,  Leeds,  bought  a 

horse  of  prisoner  at  the  horse  market,  at  about  jbur 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  September. 

Several  witnesses  proved  that  the  horse  bought  by 
Simons  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Buckley. 

The  prisoner*s  confession  made  to  an  offiasr  wbeo  in 
^soja  was  read ; — 

4  X 
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**  I  and  a  friend  were  taking  a  look  outf"*  i.  e.  seeing 
what  they  could  steal,  **  and  we  agreed  to  nab  BucUey^s 
horse ;  we  did  so,  and  I  and  my  pal  tossed  up  which 
should  sell  him ;  the  lot  fell  on  me." 

HoLDBN  said  nothing  in  his  defence,  and  a  verdict 
of  '*  Guilty"  was  returned. 


*  William  Parker  pleaded  **Not  Guilty"  to  an  In- 
dictment charging  him  with  stealing  a  horse  from  Mr. 
Horsley,  of  Gate  Helmsley. 

'  The  evidence  was  similar  to  that  adduced  in  the  pre- 
vious case.  The  horse  was  stolen  on  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  sold  on  the  17th  for  1£.  17^.,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  animal's  value. 

The  prisoner  denied  his  guilt,  and  said  he  had  been 
mistaken  for  another  man ;  but  be  called  no  witnesses  to 
prove  an  alibi. 

A  verdict  of  *'  Guilty^'  was  recorded. 

Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  both  prisoners, 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transportation ;  and 
they  were  shipped  off  for  New  South  Wales. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Horsestealing  is  a  capital  crime,  and  for  many  years 
the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law  was  inflicted  :  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  a  milder  system  of  legisla- 
tion has  prevailed. 

There  is  a  feeling  very  prevalent  against  finishing  any 
mere  robbery  with  death,  and  those  who  have  argued 
against  our  sanguinary  code,  have  generally  adduced  as 
instances  the  sheep  and  the  horsestealers ;  but  these  dis- 
putants should  remember,  that  it  is  a  justifiable  maxim 
in  legislation  to  make  the  punishment  the  greater  ac- 
cording to  the  case  with  which  the  crime  may  have  been 
perpetrated.  As  cattle  are  unavoidably  left  in  exposed 
situations,  the  law  provided  an  extreme  punishment  as  ^ 
safeguard  to  their  owners.  At  the  same  time  it  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  exposure  of  property  that  is  in- 
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evitable,  and  that  exposure  which  arises  from  negligence. 
A  man  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  within  these  few  months 
for  stealing  a  valuable  shawl,  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment,  instead  of  transportation,  because 
the  linen  draper  had,  by  hanging  an  article  of  value  out- 
side his  door,  tempted  the  poverty  of  the  delinquent.  So 
a  man  robbed  during  a  state  of  intoxication,  by  a  female, 
the  judge  said^  *^  that  the  drunkenness  of  the  party  had 
formed  a  temptation  to  the  offender."* 

Sheepstealing  is  a  crime  easy  of  execution.  In  some 
cases  we  find  that  a  small  flock  have  been  driven  away 
in  the  course  of  a  night ;  but  the  usual  mode  is  to  carry 
them  off  in  a  cart  to  kill  them,  and  throw  away  the  skins. 
A  wretch  executed  some  years  since  in  Ireland,  used  to 
skin  these  animals  without  killing  them :  his  motives  we 
can  neither  explain  nor  imagine ;  but  this  was  so  noto- 
rious that'  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  **  Skin  'em 
alive.'' '  Horsestealing  is  yet  more  easy  of  execution. 
In  many  cases  the  robber  has  ridden  the  animal  fifty 
miles  ere  the  owner  discovered  his  loss.  The  people 
called  Gypsies  have  been  long  suspected  of  a  connexion 
with  a  determined  band  of  horsestealers  ;  and  from  their 
wandering  lives  no  suspicion  could  be  excited  by  their 
movements.  A  horse  stolen  in  Newcastle  could,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  be  conveyed  to  Dover,  (being  given 
from  one  party  to  another,)  in  about  ten  days.  And  it 
is  said  that  these  compacts  amongst  some  individuals  at 
least  do  exist,  and  that  animals  stolen  in  the  south  are 
invariably  disposed  of  in  the  north,  and  visa  versa.  Frqm 
the  nature  of  the  thing  stolen,  transfer  to  a  great  distance 
is  easy,  and  discovery  consequently  difficult.  On  any 
continent  a  band  of  this  description  might  defy  detection; 
for  it  would  be  easy  for  such  persons  in  America,  for  in- 
stance, to  pass  horses  2^000  miles  in  less  than  a  couple 
of  months,  and  turn  these  creatures  forth  to  graze  at 
night  on  their  journey. 

#  Ao  Irish  barrister,  at  that  time  in  Court,  siddy  ^^  By  my  hononr,  I  believe  P 

Holds  it  as  law,  that  if  in  a  drunken  frolic  I  wear  my  watch  hanging  out,  any  body 
that  chooses  may  take  it."  This  was  of  course  spoken  in  jest ;  but  there  is  no  doobt 
that  in  such  a  case  the  robbery  would  not  be  visited  with  sercve  punishment. 


POISONING. 
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Even  handed  JQstice 
Com  meads  t*  ingredients  of  the  poi&on'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

He's  here  in  dooble  trust; 
First,  as  I  am  bis  kimman.  Shakespeare. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHTSON,  alias  William  Bayley, 
Was  bom  in  1782,  and  was  a  nutive  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits ; 
he  was  ill-educated,  and  a  man  of  coarse  habits  :  he  was 
iiot,  however,  remarkable  for  any  vices  that  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  such  a  crime  as  we  have  now  to  record. 

He  married  a  Miss  Dods worth,  at  Stainburn,  and 
afterwards  took  up  his  residence  at  Arkendale.  There 
in  the  year  1818  he  committed  the  offence  which  ulti- 
tnately  brought  him  to  justice.  In  April  his  guilt  was 
suspected^  and  a  warrant  was  issued ;  he  theti  absconded^ 
A  reward  was,  however,  immediately  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension ;  and  on  the  i  2th  of  April  he  was  seized. 

At  this  time  Joseph  Dodsworth,  prisoner's  brother- 
in-law  ;  Ann  Dodsworth,  wife  of  Joseph ;  Thomas  Dods- 
worth, father-in-law  to  prisoner ;  and  John  Haw,  a  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age,  were  all  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
poison  administered  to  them  by  the  prisoner. 

Knightson  had  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  very 
able  counsel,  and  great  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  the 
questions  put  by  them  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

The  case  excited  great  interest  throughout  the  coiunty« 
His  examination  before  the  magistrates  occupied  ten 
hours ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  trial  the  court  was  crowded 
to  excess. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  he  was  put  upon  hia 
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TRIAL, 

I 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Bayley, 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  maliciously  administer- 
ing a  quantity  of  poison,  viz., — arsenic,  with  an  intent 
to  murder  Joseph  Dodsworth,  of  Arkendale,  on  Thursday 
the  26th  of  March  last.     He  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  Williams  opened  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.     The  first  witness  called  was 

Joseph  Dodsworth,  who  was  so  ill  in  consequence 
of  the  poison  administered  to  him,  that  he  was  unable  to 
stand,  and  gave  his  evidence  seated  in  the  grand  jury  box. 

He  stated  that  he  was  living  in  March  last  at  Arken-* 
dale  :  he  lived  with  his  father,  Thomas  Dodsworth,  who 
has  two  children,  himself  and  his  sister,  who  is  married 
to  the  prisoner.  His  father  possessed  some  land,  free- 
hold and  copyhold,  consisting  in  the  whole  of  about 
eleven  acres.  Witness  was  not  in  possession  of  any  of 
the  land. 

The  witness  was  married  the  last  Christmas,  and  sub- 
sequent to  his  marriage  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  lived 
with  his  father,  but  they  quitted  the  house  on  his 
marriage. 

On  the  25th  of  March  witness  and  the  prisoner  went 
to  Boroughbridge  for  some  coals.  On  their  return,  they 
called  at  a  house  at  Minskip,  where  they  had  some  beer  • 
after  leaving  the  public  house,  the  prisoner  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  penny  roll,  from  which  he  broke  a  small 
piece,  and  gave  the  rest  to  the  witness,  who  observed  upon 
the  broken  part  something  that  had  the  appearance  of 
jSour :  on  his  remarking  this  to  the  prisoner,  he  said 
the  roll  had  not  been  properly  baked.  Witness  then  eat 
the  bread. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance  witness  and  prisoner 
parted,  the  former  going  to  Arkendale,  the  latter  to 
Knaresbro' . 

Witness  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  was  taken 
extremely  ill,  his  stomach  swelled,  and  he  became  very 
sick  and  vomited  repeatedly. 

When  arrived  at  Knaresbro*,  he  was  so  ill  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  lay  down  in  the  stable,  and  had  to  be  convey- 
ed part  of  the  way  from  Knaresbro'  to  Arkendale  in 
a  cart. 

When  he  got  home  he  went  immediately  to  bed,  and 
the  prisoner  soon  after  came  to  visit  him ;  he  seemed 
much  concerned  for  him  •  Shortly  after  prisoner  fetched 
some  mint  water,  which  was  given  to  him  by  his  wife, 
and  which  '^  he  immediately  quitted  from  his  stomach.V 

Thomas  Haw  was  sent  to  Boroughbridge  for  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  the  surgeon  of  that  place,  who  did  him  good. 
Mr.  Sedgwick  visited  him  in  the  morning,  and  ordered 
him  some  medicine,  which  they  were  to  send  for  to 
Boroughbridge;  and  the  prisoner  said  he  had  to  go 
to  Boroughbridge,  and  he  would  bring  the  medicine  to 
Westfield  Gate,  from  which  it  was  to  be  fetched  by  his 
father-in-law. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  medicine  was  brought 
by  his  father-in-law,  who  gave  it  to  his  wife. 

The  medicine  was  shaken  up  before  it  was  given  to 
him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  it,  the  sickness  increased. 
The  medicine  was  given  to  him  three  times,  and  each, 
time  it  was  attended  with  increased  pain  and  continued 
vomiting. 

On  the  following  day  another  medicine  was  received, 
which  did  him  good.  His  illness  was  severe  and  pro- 
duced delirium. 

On  his  cross-examination  witness  said  he  had  given 
the  prisoner  a  promissory  note  for  sixty  pounds,  but 
which  was  not  payable  until  the  death  of  the  witness's 
father.  Witness  had  not  been  in  an  infirm  state  of 
health  previous  to  the  25th  of  March. 

Mrs.  DoDSWORTH,  wife  of  the  last  witness. — On  the 
25th  of  March  last  her  husband  was  brought  home  ill, 
about  five  o'clock,  and  immediately  put  to  bed.  She 
saw  the  prisoner  about  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards : 
her  father-in-law  desired  him  to  fetch  some  mint  water, 
which  he  did,  and  brought  it  in  a  small  pitcher. 

Witness  put  the  mint  water  in  a  tea  cup,  and  told  the 
prisoner  it  looked  very  thick  and  muddy;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  got  it  at  Mrs.  Webster's,  who  "'^ 
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it  was  all  she  bad,  and  poured  it  from  the  bottom  of  what 
she  had  it  in.  Prisoner  went  up  into  the  room,  desired 
her  to  put  some  sugar  in  it,  and  to  stir  it  well,  and  he 
was  sure  it  would  do  him  good. 

Witness  gave  it  to  her  husband,  who  drank  it ;  it  made 
him  very  sick,  and  he  ejected  it  almost  immediately. 

After  the  prisoner  was  gone,  a  doctor  was  sent  for. 
Thomas  Haw  was  sent  for  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Borough- 
bridge.  He  did  not  come,  but  Haw  brought  back  a 
draught  and  a  bolus,  which  were  given  to  her  husband : 
they  appeared  to  settle  the  stomach,  and  to  give  him  a 
little  ease.  Mr.  Sedgwick  came  next  morning  by  seven 
o'clock,  who  said  some  person  must  fetch  the  medicine 
from  Boroughbridge.  Prisoner  came  in  soon  after,  and 
witness  told  him  they  had  some  person  to  send  to  Bo- 
roughbridge for  medicine :  he  said  he  was  going  to 
Boroughbridge,  and  would  bring  it  as  far  as  Westfield 
Gate.  His  father-in-law  was  to  meet  him  there,  as  he 
was  going  to  Knaresbro*  with  coals.  Her  father-in-law 
brought  a  bottle  and  six  small  powders,  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  gave  them  to  witness. 

There  was  a  label,  that  two  table  spoonfuls  and  one 
of  the  powders  should  be  taken  every  four  hours.  It  was 
a  clear  medicine,  of  a  pink  colour,  with  some  white 
powder  at  the  bottom,  which  reached  about  half  an  inch; 
the  cork  was  not  tied,  nor  was  there  any  paper  over  it. 

Her  father-in-law  directed  her  to  shake  the  bottle; 
she  did  so,  and  then'^ve  her  husband  two  table  spoon- 
fuls of  the  liquid,  and  a  powder  mixed  with  it.  She 
repeated  the  medicine  three  times,  the  effect  of  which 
was,  her  husband  was  sick  each  time. 

Witness  put  the  remainder  of  the  medicine  in  a  small 
drawer  in  tlie  room ;  nearly  half  remained.  Some  other 
medicine  was  brought  that  day  by  Thomas  Steel;  it 
consisted  of  a  small  bottle,  which  was  given  to  her 
husband,  it  was  a  draught  to  be«given  all  at  once :  this 
medicine  gave  her  husband  ease.  Witness  saw  Knight- 
son  when  he  returned  from  Knaresbro',  in  the  evening, 
after  her  husband  had  taken  the  draught ;  he  asked  her 
how  her  husband  was,  she  told  him  that  he  had  been 
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very  ill  all  that  day  after  taking  the  medicine  brought 
by  him,  and  that  she  had  not  given  him  any  more  of  it; 
when  the  prisoner  said  they  had  done  wrong,  they  ought 
to  have  continued  it,  for  changing  the  medicine  always 
made  persons  worse,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
so  very  ill. 

Her  husband  has  continued  ill  ever  since. 

On  the  1st  of  April  she  prepared  some  veal  broth  for 
her  husband's  supper;  it  was  intended  only  for  her 
husband.  It  was  put  on  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  between 
six  ,and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  William  Knight- 
son  came  into  the  house  whilst  the  broth  was  on  the  fire; 
she  saw  him  there. 

The  room  in  which  her  husband  was,  is  over  the 
kitchen.  She  heard  the  prisoner  ask  her  father  what 
was  in  the  pan,  to  which  her  father  replied,  that  she 
(witness)  was  making  some  veal  broth  for  Joseph's 
supper.  Witness  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  found  her 
father,  John  Haw,  and  the  prisoner  there.  Knigbtson 
asked  her  how  her  husband  was.  She  got  a  candle  and 
lo6ked  into  the  pan  at  the  broth ;  saw  a  white  scum,  which 
she  took  off:  she  then  tasted  the  broth,  and  it  effected 
her  mouth  very  much,  but  did  not  mention  it  to  her 
father  or  any  other  then,  supposing  that  she  had  taken  a 
spoon  that  had  been  used  with  medicine.  She  changed 
the  spoon  and  got  some  oatmeal  to  thicken  the  broth. 
William  Knightson  went  out  at  this  time.  Witness  put 
the  oatmeal  in  and  let  it  boil ;  she  then  tasted  it  again, 
it  had  the  same  effect  upon  her  mouth  as  before!  She 
asked  her  father  to  taste  the  broth  ;  he  did  so,  as  did  also 
John  Haw.  Witness  was  much  effected  with  sickness 
and  pain  in  her  stomach,  though  she  did  not  take  u  table 
spoonful  of  it.  Witness  was  ill  several  hours ;  her  father 
and  John  Haw  also  complained.  The  broth  was  put 
into  a  dish  and  preserved  for  Mr.  Sedgwick  to  look  at. 
It  was  put  in  a  closet  in  the  kitchen  ;  it  was  not  locked^ 
Mary  Haw  came  into  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  the 
broth  in  the  closet. 

The  broth  was  found  the  next  morning  in  the  sama 
situation  in  which  it  had  been  left  the  night  before,  and 
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witness  shewed  it  to  Mr.  Sedgwick ;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  Mr.  Sedgwick  said,  she  took  it  to  Mr. 
Lambert,  of  Knaresbro*,  druggist,  and  left  it  with  him ; 
she  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Lambert  himself. 

Witness  shewed  the  bottle  of  medicine  to  Mr.  Sedgwick 
on  the  following  day,  the  3rd  of  April.  The  drawer 
from  which  she  took  it  was  in  her  husband's  bed  room^ 
and  she  found  the  drawer  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
she  had  left  it :  she  gave  the  bottle  to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  it 
was  nearly  half  full ;  no  other  persons  had  been  in  the 
room  except  Mary  Haw,  Thomas  Haw,  her  father,  and 
William  Knigchtson :  none  of  these  persons  had  been 
left  alone  in  the  room. 

Witness  received  a  parcel  from  John  Haw,  sealed  with 
two  seals,  a  few  days  after  she  had  delivered  the  medicine 
to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  directed  to  Doctor  Murray,  of  Knares- 
bro',  and  sent  it  the  next  morning  by  John  Haw  to 
Knaresbro'. 

Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Maude. — She  lived 
at  her  sister's  about  two  months  before  her  marriage  ; 
had  lived  at  Hull  two  years,  but  was  not  in  service  all 
the  time ;  had  lived  in  York  before  she  lived  in  Hull, 
was  in  service  all  that  time.  Did  not  receive  the  mint 
water  from  her  father,  but  from  the  prisoner.  Observed 
a  white  skim  at  the  top  of  the  broth ;  her  father  and 
John  Haw  were  sitting  near  the  fire ;  her  sister  came 
back  with  her,  but  was  not  left  in  the  house  a  moment 
alone.  There  is  a  small  kitchen,  but  witness  had  no 
occasion  to  go  into  it.  Her  sister  went  away  about  ten 
o'clock. 

Witness  admitted  that  it  was  possible  some  person 
might  have  come  into  the  house  in  her  occasional  ab- 
sence. The  prisoner  always  expressed  sorrow  at  the 
illness  of  her  husband :  the  prisoner  lived  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them.  His  vdfe  never  visited  her  (witness's) 
husband. 

Thomas  Dodsworth,  father  of  Joseph  Dodsworth, 
went  to  Westfield  Gate  on  the  26th  of  March  to  wait 
for  some  medicine  :  saw  William  Knightson  there,  there 
was  no  person  with  him.    Knightson  delivered  a  bottle 

4  F 
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to  witness,  and  said  it  was  to  be  shaken  up  a  little. 
Witness  gave  the  bottle  to  his  daughter-in-law ;  did  not 
do  any  thing  to  the  bottle  before  he  delivered  it  to  his 
daughter,  but  gave  it  her  in  the  state  in  which  he 
received  it. 

Remembered  some  broth  being  on  the  fire ;  Knightson 
i^me  into  the  kitchen,  John  Haw  was  also  there ;  does 
not  know  whether  any  other  person  was  there  or  not  j 
Saiightson  did  not  ask  him  any  thing  about  the  broth  ; 
sat  nearly  altogether  near  the  fire.  After  Ann  Dods- 
worth  came  in,  and  tasted  the  broth,  she  gave  some  to 
witness ;  it  did  not  taste  very  well,  but  was  not  what 
they  may  call  bad  ;  only  tasted  very  little  of  the  broth. 
Had  not  given  William  Knightson  any  directions  to 
purchase  poison  for  rats,  or  ordered  him  to  buy  any. 
Does  not  know  what  it  is. 

Cross-examined. — Never  saw  the  prisoner  behave 
amiss  in  his  life.  Has  known  him  two  years ;  he  lived 
in  the  house  with  them  some  time.  Never  opened  the 
parcel  he  received  at  Westfield  Gate. 

fie-examined  by  Mr.  Grey. — Only  received  oue  parcel. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  judge, — said  the  prison- 
was  in  the  room  half  an  hour  when  the  broth  was  making. 
Witness  was  in  the  room  all  the  time ;  did  not  see  the 

Erisoner  or  any  other  person  put  any  thing  into  the 
roth  ;  thinks  he  could  not  have  put  any  thing  in  with- 
out his  seeing  it ;  believes  that  he  did  not  put  any  thing 
in ;  thinks  it  was  not  possible  he  could. 

Robert  Nicholson  was  in  company  with  the  pri- 
soner on  the  26th  of  March,  at  Borough  bridge ;  overtook 
him  at  Minskip,  and  he  went  before  him  at  Borough- 
bridge.  Prisoner  told  him  he  had  to  get  some  medicine, 
and  overtook  him  between  Minskip  and  Boroughbridge. 
Witness  and  prisoner  parted  at  Westfield  Gate ;  he  had 
a  parcel  in  his  hand  wrapped  in  paper ;  saw  him  deliver 
it  to  his  father  at  Westfield  Gate ;  he  shook  it  up  well, 
and  said  they  were  to  mind  and  shake  it  well  every  time 
they  gave  it  him.  It  was  a  little  matter  scratched  off, 
so  that  he  could  see  that  it  was  a  bottle;  it  was  a  little 
whitish  and  a  little  thickish  at  the  time  he  was  delivering 
it  to  his  father. 
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Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Maude. — The  parcel 
was  not  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  is  a  surgeon  at  Boroughbridge.  Saw 
Joseph  Dodsworth  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March, 
and  previously  sent  him  some  medicine ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  produce  sickness.  He  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  stomach,  his  pulse  was  quick,  and  he  was 
feverish  :  said  he  had  been  the  day  before  greatly  afflict- 
ed with  sickness  and  vomiting.  He  said  the  medicine  sent 
had  given  him  much  relief.  Supposed  he  had  something 
of  an  acrid  nature  in  his  stomach,  but  was  getting  betten 
The  taking  of  arsenic  would  produce  such  appearances. 

Witness  went  home,  and  made  up  another  medicine. 
It  was  a  saline  mixture,  coloured  with  lavender,  four 
scruples  of  carbonate  of  potash,  two  ounces  of  lemon 
juice,  made  from  the  concrete  acid  of  lemon,  two  drams 
of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  half  a  dram  of  lavender 
tincture ;  it  was  a  six  ounce  mixture,  filled  up  with  wa- 
ter, and  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  would  produce 
sickness  or  a  sediment :  delivered  it  to  William  Knight- 
son,  but  gave  him  no  directions. 

On  the  day  following  he  again  visited  Dodsworth,  and 
found  him  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  considerably  woise 
than  on  the  day  before :  there  was  more  irritation  and 
fever,  and  quicker  pulse;  his  tongue  was  covered  with  a 
thick  white  fur,  and  he  complained  of  a  considerable 

Eain  in  the  stomach :  these  symptoms  were  such  as  would 
ave  been  produced  by  taking  an  additional  quantity  of 
mineral  poison.  In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  last  seen  him,  he  appeared  to  have  been  effected 
by  sickness  and  vomiting. 

Witness  continued  to  attend  him,  but  nothing  parti- 
cular happened  unti  the  3rd  of  April,  when  he  saw  the 
bottle  in  which  he  'had  sent  the  medicine;  about  half 
had  been  taken  out.  It  was  not  the  same  either  in  ap- 
pearance or  colour  as  when  it  was  delivered  to  the  prison- 
er ;  the  colour  at  the  top  was  not  much  altered,  but  there 
was  a  thick  white  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Before  he 
took  it  home,  he  made  an  experiment,  by  putting  a  little 
of  tlie  sediment  upon  hot  iron ;  made  some  further  ex- 
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•  ))erinient  at  home,  which  satisfied  him  that  the  mixture 
contained  arsenic.  Witness  added  a  little  water  to  the 
rema-ning*  liquid ,  which  he  put  into  a  small  bottle*  and 
sealed  it  up  and  gave  it  to  his  servant,  Jane  Hardy. 
He  saw  the  bottle  next  in  the  possession  of  Doctor 
Murray  and  Mr.  Lambert ;  the  seal  was  entire.  By  an 
experiment  made  in  his  presence,  arsenic  in  substance 
was  discovered  in  its  metallic  state.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  seal  could  have  been  broken. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. — Arsenic  is  not  usually 
in  a  metallic  state.  The  first  medicine  was  not  calculated 
to  produce  sickness^  nor  was  the  second  likely  to  have 
this  effect. 

There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach  which  will 
reject  every  thing:  there  existed  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritation  in  the  stomach.  Never  saw  a  patient  who  had 
taken  arsenic.  Never  saw  a  medicine  similar  to  that 
eight  days  after  it  had  been  mixed.  Should  have  thought 
it  impossible  for  the  medicine  to  have  assumed  that 
appearance. 

Never  saw  concrete  acid  of  lemon  produce  a  precipitate. 
Concrete  acid  is  nearly  transparent. 
,  Witness  said  there  was  more  sediment  than  could 
have  been  produced  by  the  alkali  and  concrete  acid; 
nor  was  it  possible  that  the  smell  of  garlick  could  have 
been  produced  by  these  substances,  or  what  he  took  to 
be  arsenic  in  its  metallic  state. 

He  conceived  that  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  it  to  have  occasioned  death. 

Jane  Hardy,  John  Haw,  and  Ambrose  Heath 
were  called  to  trace  the  transfer  of  the  bottle  to  Doctor 
Murray,  of  Knaresbro.* 

^  Doctor  Murray. — Is  a  physician  at  Knaresbro'  j  he 
visited  Joseph  Dodsworth  on  the  6th  of  April.  He  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  he  observed,  and  which  be  said 
were  such  as  would  have  been  produced  by  the  exhibition 
of  arsenic  in  a  considerable  quantity ;  but  he  could  posi- 
tively say  they  were  actually  produced  by  that  cause. 
His  appearance  was  decidedly  that  of  a  person  affected 
by  mineral  poison ;  he  had  a  paralytic  affection,  whiph 
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is  an  ordinary  secondary  consequence  of  receiving  arsenic 
into  tbe  stomach. 

On  the  18th  of  April  he  examined  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Sedgwick ; 
the  results  of  his  experiments  upon  it  were,  that  he  found 
the  mixture  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  arsenic^ 
which  he  afterwards  reduced  into  its  metallic  state.  Wit- 
ness said  it  was  possible  for  a  very  large  quantity  to 
defeat  the  object  for  which  it  was  given,  as  it  would 
produce  so  violent  an  action  of  the  stomach,  as  might 
possibly  eject  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Such  a  circum- 
stance never  occurred  in  his  practice.  The  mixture  con- 
tained a  sufficient  quantitv  of  arsenic  to  destroy  life. 

John  Haw  was  called  upon  to  detail  some  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  poisoning  of  the  broth.  He  stated 
that  when  William  Knightson  came  in,  he  asked  what 
that  was  which  was  upon  the  fire ;  and  that  Thomas 
Dods worth  said  it  was  broth  for  Joseph  Dods worth. 
The  prisoner  was  sitting  in  such  a  situation  that  he 
might  have  put  any  thing  into  it. 

On  his  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Dodsworth,  had  often  talked  it  over  with  him. 

Mr.  Mark  Lambert,  druggist,  at  Knaresbro*,  stated 
that  the  prisoner  came  to  his  shop  on  the  26th  of  March 
and  asked  for  some  arsenic.  Witness  refused  to  sell  it 
to  him,  unless  he  had  some  person  with  him  who  would 
state  for  what  purpose  it  was  wanted. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  prisoner  came  again,  ac- 
companied by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gee,  and  he  then 
sold  him  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  The  prisoner  said  it 
was  to  send  to  his  father  to  kill  rats  with. 

G£E  was  examined,  and  stated  he  went  with  the 

Erisoner  to  Mr.  Lambert  for  some  marcury^  (the  name 
y  which  the  common  people  generally  asked  for  arsenic.) 
Prisoner  told  him  it  was  for  his  father.  He  bought  a 
quarter  of  a  pound. 

Mrs.  Webster  lives  at  Arkendale,  near  to  Dods- 
worth's.  Stated  that  the  mint  water  which  she  gave  to 
the  prisoner  was  perfectly  clear  and  transparent.  She 
tasted  it,  and  it  was  perfectly  good.    She  had  about 
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three  quarts  in  the  bottle  from  which  she  poured  it  out. 
This  witness  finished  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution. 

The  prisoner  when  called  upon  for  his  defence,  said 
he  should  leave  it  to  his  counsel.  The  following  wit- 
nesses were  then  called : — 

William  Elmsley,  farmer,  at  Stainburn,  knows 
the  prisoner,  who  gave  him  a  small  parcel  in  the  latter 
end  of  March,  on  a  Saturday,  to  carry  to  his  father,  who 
lives  at  that  place,  and  which  he  delivered  to  him. 

Edmund  Knightson,  father  of  the  prisoner,  stated 
he  desired  his  son  to  buy  him  something  that  would  kill 
rats ;  aud  that  he  received  by  the  last  witness  a  parcel 
containing  some  powder  for  that  purpose.  He  could 
not  say  positively  on  what  day  he  received  it,  but  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection  on  a  Tuesday. 

Six  neighbours  of  the  prisoner,  and  all  very  respectable 
persons,  gave  him  a  remarkably  good  character. 

His  lordship  summed  up  the  evidence  with  great  care 
and  perspicuity,  and  strongly  charged  the  jury  to  dismiss 
from  their  minds  any  previous  opinion  they  might  have 
formed  on  the  subject. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  on  their 
return  pronounced  the  fatal  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  in  the  most  impressive  terms 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  who  seemed 
less  affected  by  the  awful  ceremony  than  most  of  the 
spectators,  or  the  humane  judge  who  had  this  painful 
duty  to  perform. 

His  lordship  said  the  sentence  would  be  carried  into 
full  effect. 

The  prisoner  was  a  good  looking  young  man.  No 
motive,  but  that  of  avarice,  can  be  assigned  for  these 
diabolical  attacks  upon  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law,  by 
whose  death  his  wife  would  have  succeeded  to  a  small 
freehold  and  copyhold  property,  belonging  to  old  Dods- 
worth,  and  which  he  (Dodsworth)  possessed  only  a  life 
interest  in. 

On  the  15th  of  August  following  he  was  executed. 
He  died  without  making  any  confession. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

If  we  except  Mary  Bateman,  we  do  not  know  that  the 
annals  of  crime  present  a  greater  instance  of  persevering 
iniquity  than  was  displayed  by  William  Knightson. 
His  repeated  attempts,  unawed  by  failure,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  hardened  and  a  desperate  sinner.  Under 
the  guise  of  kindness  and  of  friendship,  he  made  his  in- 
siduous  attempts ;  and  the  life  of  Dodsworth  having 
been  spared,  must  be  considered  by  every  thinking  mind 
as  a  wonderful  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  interval  that  elapsed  between  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, was  not  very  profitably  employed  by  him :  he 
received  the  consolations  of  religion  with  a  dogged  care- 
lessness ;  and  though  not  outrageous,  was  certainly  not 
contrite. 

He  was  a  well-looking  powerfully  built  man,  and 
struggled  very  violently  for  some  few  minutes,  and  then 
was  at  rest  for  ever. 


EMBEZZLEMENT. 


vi&aiiib  (DIP 
JOHN    SQUIRES. 


The  public  dutj  is  a  sacred  trust ; 

It  sheds  a  laurel  on  the  good  man's  brow ; 

And  brands  the  bad  with  infamy.  Lee. 

IT  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  record  the  offences 
of  those  who,  from  the  advantages  of  education,  should 
have  avoided  the  paths  of  vice.  Fashion,  that  magical 
controller  of  human  actions,  leads  its  votaries  into  ex- 
travagancies, to  supply  which,  vicious  means  become  the 
only  resource. 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  who  has  given  such  a  fatal 
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notoriety  to  his  name  by  bis  follies,  lived  many  years  in 
high  respectability.  He  was  appointed  to  the  situation 
of  Treasurer  to  the  Leeds  Workhouse  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1810.  About  four  years  after  that,  a  deficiency 
appeared  in  his  accounts  of  about  £50.  Squires  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  this,  and  was  forgiven,  the  Council 
cancelling;*  one  half  the  debt,  and  taking  his  note  for  the 
other.  This  kindness,  it  was  naturally  thought,  would 
have  had  its  due  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  treasurer ; 
bat,  alas!  for  evil  habits  in  1817,  another  deficiency 
occurred,  attended  with  circumstances  that  called  for 
investigation.  Squires  was  summoned  to  produce  his 
books  and  attend  the  Committee — he  absconded,  by  that 
act  tacitly  admitting  his  guilt. 

On  examining  his  accounts,  'a  defalcation  nearly 
amounting  to  £2,000  was  discovered.  A  warrant  was 
issued,  and  he  was  apprehended. 

As  his  accounts  had  been  balanced  in  1814,  or  there- 
abouts, he  must  have  exceeded  his  income  (£100  a  year) 
by  five  times  its  amount.  How  he  could  have  done  so, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  appears  extraordii^ry. 

This  case  is  the  more  injurious,  as  it  is  likely  to  stop 
the  stream  of  mercy  when  inclined  to  flow.  Many  will 
quote  this  as  an  example,  and  say,  ^*  forgive  the  lesser 
fraud,  and  you  provoke  the  greater  one."  We  do  not 
wish  to  inculcate  so  severe  a  doctrine ;  but  we  roust  ob- 
serve, that  Mr.  Squires,  from  his  extravagance  and  in- 
gratitude, ill  deserved  the  compassion  he  excited,  or  the 
mercy  that  he  experienced. 

At  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1818  he  was  brought  to 
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Before  Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 
Mr.  Williams,  with  others,  were  retained  for  the 
defendant,  and  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  his 
behalf :  the  particulars,  from  their  leg^  technicality,  we 
omit. 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  aU  cases  how  coolly  men  can  difpoie  of  or  resign  the 
fubHc  money  howeyer  careful  they  may  be  of  their  own. 
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Tht  Indictment  consiflrtx^l  of  thrree  coQilts,  and  stated, 
that  John  Squires,  being  a  clerk  and  servant  to  the 
cfhnrchtrardens  and  overseers  of  fhe  township  of  Leeds, 
dM  receive,  hj  virtue  of  sncfa  his  employment,  the  suni 
of  fourteen  ^lineas,  which  he  fraudulently  embezzled  and 
converted  to  his  own  use. 

Mr.  Hardy  stated  this  was  a  prosecution  founded  on 
1%e  statute  33rd  Greo.  III.  passed  to  remedy  a  defect  in 
iffw,  and  to  make  it  larceny  for  any  clerk  or  servant  eA- 
trusted  with  money  for  the  use  of  their  employer,  to 
embezzle  or  convert  the  same  to  their  own  use. 

The  prisoner  was  emptoyed  by  the  churchwatdenstaiid 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  Leeds,  as  their  clerk,  to  receive 
and  pay  money  on  their  account ;  and  in  the  course  of 
hii^  employment  he  received,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the 
sum  of  fourteen  guineas  from  the  overseer  of  Lepton,  for 
money  advanced  by  the  township  of  Leeds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  poor.  This  money  the  prisoner  did  not 
account  for,  but  secreted  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use. 
In  the  month  of  January  last,  inr  consequence  of  some 
suspicion  entertained  of  his  conduct,  the  Committee,  con- 
i^ing  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  appointed  a 
day  for  the  examination  of  the  out-town  paupers  and  of 
liis  accounts.  Notice  was  sent  to  the  members  of  th^ 
committee,  desiring  their  attendance ;  and  in  pursuance 
thereof  they  did  attend,  but  the  prisoner  did  not  mak^ 
his  appearance,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  he  had 
absconded. 

A  number  of  legal  objections  were  urged  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  It  was  also  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  the  appointment  of  the  overseers ;  but 
this  was  over-ruled,  on  the  ^und  that  their  acting*  as 
such  was  sufficient  presumption  that  they  were  duly  ap- 
pointed, and  that  he  had  treated  them  as  such.  Another 
difficulty  arose  from  the  property  having  been  laid  as  the 
joint  property  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers; 
whereas  it  appeared  the  churchwardens  were  appointed 
ibr  the  parish  of  Leeds  generally,  and  the  overseers  for 
the  township  only ;    and  the  former  therefore  had  no 

4  G 
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legnl  jurisdiction  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor  of  the 
township. 

The  Court,  on  hearing  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  de- 
termined that  the  objection  was  valid.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  discussion  it  was  discovered,  that  there  was  ano- 
ther count,  which  stated  the  property  to  be  the  overseen^ 
only.     The  trial  then  proceeded. 

Mr.  Richard  Kcmplay. — I  am  an  inhabitant  of 
Leeds,  and  a  churchwarden  of  that  parish.  The  church- 
wardens and  overseers,  in  June  last,  were  Robert  Hick, 
John  Cadman,  James  Nelson,  James  Lonsdale,  Joshua 
Barrett,  Joseph  Walker,  Richard  Kemplay  and  Charles 
Harrison ;  and  William  Richardson,  Joseph  Smith,  Ben- 
jamin Winter,  Philemon  Laud,  Robert  Gamble,  Richard 
Walton,  John  Wilkinson,  Griffith  Wright,  and  Joseph 
Dickenson,  overseers.  The  churchwardens  were  church- 
wardens for  the  whole  of  the  parish,  but  acted  as  guardi- 
ans of  the  poor  for  the  township,  in  conjunction  with  the 
overseers,  who  acted  for  the  township  only. 

Mr.  John  Senior. — I  am  overseer  of  JLepton;  during 
last  year  we  had  some  paupers  residing  in  the  township 
of  Leeds.  I  know  the  prisoner,  and  went  there  on  the 
23rd  of  June,,  to  settle  wifli  him  for  the  money  the  town- 
ship of  Leeds  had  paid  on  account  of  our  township.  I 
paid  him  the  sum  of  fourteen  pounds  fourteen  shillings, 
in  country  bank  notes ;  it  was  for  sixty  bygone  weeks. 

Mr.  Richard  Kemplay. — I  am  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining the  out-town  poor  accounts  kept  by  the  prisoner, 
weekly,  and  placing  my  signature  to  each  examination. 
I  have  examined  those  for  the  last  four  years :  the  book 
is  in  the  prisoner's  hand  writing.  Having  some  suspi- 
cion that  all  was  not  right,  I  gave  Mr.  Squires  notice  on 
the  24th  of  December  last,  by  direction  of  the  committee^ 
that  a  meeting  would  be  held  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
examining  the  out-town  paupers,  and  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  them ;  and  directed  him  to  give  notice  to 
the  churchwardens,  overseers  and  poor  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  overseers  and  poor  attended,  the  prisoner  did 
not ;  he  had  absconded.     I  have  minutely  examined  the. 
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book  kept  by  the  prisoner^  in  which  all  sums  received  by 
him  on  account  of  the  township  ought  to  have  been  en- 
tered ;  but  there  is  no  entry  of  any  sum  paid  by  the  over* 
seer  of  Lepton.  (Witness  produced  the  book.)  The 
prisoner  had  given  in  that  book,  as  a  true  account  of  the 
money  he  had  received  and  paid  for  the  township.  Tlie 
prisoner  had  been  appointed  to  the  situation  before  I  was 
m  office.  I  suppose  there  was  a  written  appointment. 
(Witness  then  produced  the  minute  book,  in  which^ 
under  the  date  of  August  16th,  1810,  there  was  a  me- 
morandum of  the  appointment  of  the  prisoner,  as  clerk  to 
the  overseers,  with  a  salary  of  £14)0  per  annum.)  He 
had  been  continued  in  his  situation  by  the  subsequent 
overseers,  without  any  new  appointment. 

Some  further  memorandums  relating  to  the  prisoner 
were  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that  some  years  ago 
he  had  been  deficient  in  his  accounts  about  £50,  half  of 
which  the  committee  had  agreed  to  cancel,  and  accept 
his  note  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Hardy  asked  to  what  amount  the  prisoner  ad- 
mitted he  was  deficient  in  his  accounts. 

The  Judge  thought  the  question  improper,  as^  it  might 
create  a  prejudice  against  him. 

Mr.  Hardy  asked  it  with  a  view  to  raise  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  fourteen  guineas  he  was  proved  to  have 
received,  had  not  been  admitted  entering  through  acci- 
dent. In  this  view  his  lordship  thought  the  question 
might  be  proper. 

Mr.  Kempiay,  in  reply,  stated  the  prisoner  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  sum  of  £1,800  was  unaccounted  for  in 
his  books ;  being  sums  he  had  received  and  not  entered 
in  his  book.  Mr.  Kemplay  also  stated  that  the  prisoner 
was  always  required  to  produce  the  cash  in  his  hands 
monthly,  when  the  accounts  were  examined. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  being  gone  through, 

Mr.  Williams  rose,  and  contended  there  was  nothing 
to  go  to  the  jury ;  that  the  prosecutors  had  not  offered  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  tne  prisoner  had  converted  to 
his  own  une  a  single  farthing  of  the  money. 
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His  lorcbbip  said  there  was  certainly  evideoce  to  go 
to  tbejqry. 

The  prisoner  on  being  called  on  for  his  defence,  said 
^e  should  leave  it  to  his  counsel,  who  called  the  follow^ig 
Ifitnesses : — 

Mr.  C.  Wood,  of  Leeds ;  Mr.  J.  Marslamd,  Mr. 
C14APHAM,  Mr,  J.  HiNCHiiiFFfi,  Mr.  J,  Marshajll, 
qind  Mr.  J.  WAiiKEW,  all  of  Birstal,  near  Leeds,  and  all 
pf  whom  spoke  id,  very  high  term$  of  the  prisoner'^ 
ciiaracter. 

^is  lordship  then  stated  the  evidence,  and  explained 
the  law,  in  reference  to  cases  of  embezzlement. 

The  jury  conferred  together  a  few  moments,  and  found 
the  prisoner  ^^  Guilty;"  but  expressed  their  wish,  that 
the  Court  would,  in  consideration  of  his  former  good 
character,  shew  him  all  the  mercy  the  circumstances  oi 
the  case  would  admit. 

On  Monday,  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the 
other  prisoners,  John  Squires  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
being  asked  in  the  usual  terms  what  he  had  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  pleaded 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  adding,  **l  hope,  my  lord,  you  will 
be  merciful ;  I  did  not  intend  to  defraud  any  one.'' 

His  lordship  shook  his  head  in  token  of  his  disappro- 
bation, and  thus  addressed  the  prisoner : — 

**  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  to  pass  sentence  upon 
a  man  of  your  age,  and  who  has  for  so  many  years  filled 
a  respectable  situation  in  life,  and  received  so  high  a 
character  from  so  many  respectable  persons ;  and  this 
pain  has  been  much  increased  by  what  I  have  just  heard 
you  say,  that  you  did  not  mean  to  defraud,  because  it 
shews  that  you  have  not  that  contrition  \yhicU  you  ought 
to  feel.  You  were  placed  in  a  situation  of  trust;  you 
enjoyed,  and  it  was  supposed  you  deserved,  the  confidence 
of  your  employers ;  you  had  a  salary  which  would  have 
enabled  you  to  maintain  yourself  and  pass  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  your  life  respectably  and  creditably,  as  you  had 
dope  until  tliese  transactions  took  place. 

''  How  far. and  how  dreadfiilly  have  you  fallen !    The 
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crime  was  cpmmitted  with  a  ddiberation,  and  it  had  the 
grait  aggravatioii  -of  beiog  often  repeated ;  for,  besides 
Uie  particular  sum  of  14£»146m  which  forms  the  subject 
^  u^B  charge  against  you,  whieh  it  was  your  duty  to 
have  entered  to  the  credit  of  your  employers,  and  to 
ba^e  accounted  to  them  for,  you  have  admitted  a  defal- 
cation to  no  less  a  sum  than  J^l^OO*  If  there  could 
have  been  the  least  pretence  or  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  omission  to  enter  the  account  for  that  sum,  was 
the  effect  of  mistake  or  accident,  the  jury,  who  were  so 
much  inclined  to  pity  you,  and  who  recommended  that 
the  Court  would  extend  towards  you  all  the  mercy  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow,  would  not  have 
found  you  guilty. 

''  This  recommendation  the  Court  does  not  forget,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  your  case,  the  Court  doth 
adjudge.  That  you  he  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Cor* 
rection  at  Wakefield^  for  the  term  oftrvo  years.** 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  friends  of  this  gentleman  called  him  a  '^  defaulter,*' 
and  classed  him  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mone  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Edward  Hooke,  but  to  neither  of  these  cases  did 
Mr.  Squires  bear  any  analogy.  Mr.  Mone  left,  at  Ber- 
muda, an  agent,  who  absconded ;  and  Mr.  Mone,  whilst 
in  England,  became  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  servant  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Hooke  was  also  an- 
swerable for  an  agent,  but  not  without  a  very  considera- 
ble subject,  that  he  principally  knew  of  *^  what  was  done 
and  doing." 

It  matters  very  little  by  what  name  a  crime  is  desig- 
nated. *^  Rhubarb's  rhubarb,  call  it  what  you  will,"  as 
Colman  has  very  quaintly  said ;  and  we  know  no  phrase- 
ology that  can  extenuate  the  conduct  of  a  man  who, 
possessed  of  a  respectable  income,  embarks  in  specula- 
tions, or  indulges  in  speculations,  that  tempt  nim  to 
embezzle  the  property  which  he  is  paid  for  preserving. 
In  this  case  too  the  fiinds  he  appromriated  were  for  the 
iddef  of  the  poor,  and  that  consiaeiation  alone  might  have 
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induced  any  feeling'  mind  to  avoid  such  an  outrage. 
'<  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord ;''  and 
shall  we  doubt  that  he  who  robbeth  the  poor,  offends 
that  power  that  draws  no  line  of  difference  between  the 
prince  and  the  peasant. 

The  example  of  the  churchwardens  &c.  in  this  case, 
was  a  lesson  tnat  might  have  been  followed  with  advantage 
to  the  country  in  many  higher  departments,  and  which 
would  have  stricken  with  dismay 

«  The  ermio'd  rogues 
Who  swell  and  fatten  on  the  poor  man's  labonrs." 


BURGLARY. 


JAMES  NORTON,  WILLIAM  WILSON,    AND 

THOMAS  WATTS. 


At  murky  midnight  when  the  world's  great  heart 

Is  hush'd  to  sleep,  when  silence  holds  her  court; 

And  the  bright  stars  bum  o'er  a  nation's  slumber  ; 

The  robber  gropes  along  his  dang'rous  way. 

Lone,  like  the  fbrest  beast,  hunted  like  tkatg 

And  like  that  merciless*  Amox. 

THOUGH  these  prisoners  were  tried  on  separate 
Indictments,  we  have  classed  them  together,  as  m  the 
case  of  Carter  and  Holden,  because  the  observations  that 
their  crimes  call  forth  must  be  similar. 

James  Norton  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  bred  up 
to  servitude ;  he  was  a  considerable  time  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  James  Mason,  of  Escrick,  near  York,  but  growing 
idle  and  disorderly,  was  discharged  by  that  gentleman. 
How  Norton  lived  from  that  period^  it  is  not  easy  to  as* 
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certain ;  but  he  became  a  frequenter  of  houses  of  ill-famiey 
and  associated  with  the  vicious  of  both  sexes. 

Burglars  are  generally  on  the  look«out  for  discharged 
servants,  as  no  difficulty  is  so  great  to  depredators  as  that 
of  collecting  booty  in  a  house  wholly  unknown  to  them. 
Norton  was  soon  persuaded  to  aid  in  a  robbery,  and  in 
company  with  William  Wilson,  who  appeared  to  have 
had  experience  in  this  dreadful  traffic,  the  crime  was 
effected. 

Thomas  Watts  was  a  native  of  Leeds,  and  had  been  a 
sailor,  but  traded  as  a  joiner,  and  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  very  industrious  and  honest  man.  The  depression 
of  trade  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  had  reduced  him  to 
actual  want,  and  being  ^^  to  beg  ashamed,"  he  turned  his 
mind  to  the  shocking  alternative  of  robbing.  It  was 
confidently  believed  that  his  first  offence  was  the  one  for 
which  he  was  brought  to  justice. 

On  the  9th  of  Mi^rch,  1818,  these  prisoners  were  put 
upon  their 

TRIALS, 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Batlet. 

James  Norton  and  William  Wilson  pleaded 
**  Not  Guilty'*  to  the  charge  of  burglariously  entering- 
the  dwelling  of  James  Mason,  and  stealing  therefrom. 

Thomas  Robinson,  servant  to  Mr.  Mason. — I  was 
awakened  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  13th  of 
December,  it  being  pitch  dark,  by  a  person  pulling  some- 
thing off  the  bed  on  which  I  slept.  I  looked  earnestly, 
and  thought  that  I  perceived  the  shadow  of  a  man  glide 
across  the  room ;  at  the  same  time  heard,  or  thought  I 
heard,  a  suppressed  breathing.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  down  stairs,  but  the  man  was  gone. 

*^  I  then  examined  the  premises,  and  found  the  back 
door  of  the  house  open.  1  alarmed  the  family,  and  we 
searched  again.     Various  articles  were  missing. 

^'  On  going  to  the  door,  we  observed  footmarks  in  the 
snow ;  they  were  in  the  direction  of  York. 

^*  Myself  and  master  immediately  mounted  our  horses, 
and  proceeded  on  the  road  towacds  York.    At  the  Well 
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House  we  overtook  two  men,  one  whli  a  bundle,  sm)  the 
other  a  bundle  and  basket,  conCaiAmg'  srht  pounds  of 
butter.     We  secured  the  men. 

'^  On  searching'  the  bundles^  we  found  that  they  con- 
tained a  variety  of  articles,  the  property  of  my  master.** 

Mr.  Mason  corroborated  the  whole  of  this  evidence, 
and  proved  that  the  premises  had  been  secured  on  the 
previous  ni^t. 

Other  witnesses  spoke  to  the  latter  fact. 

Mr.  Mason  recalled. — "1  know  Norton  well;  he 
was  in  my  service  sometime,  but  quitted  me  a  little  while 
previous  to  the  robbery.'* 

The  judg-e  summed  up,  and  a  verdict  of  "  Gurlty"  was 
fecorded.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon*  diem-, 
with  an  intimation  that  it  would  not  be  carried  into 
effect;  and  Justice  Baytey,  after  mature  deliberation, 
ordered  William  Walker  to  be  transported  for  fourteen 
years,  and  Norton,  who  was  conmdered  as  1^  dupe  of 
others,  to  be  imprisoned. 


Thomas  Watts  plieaded  "  Not  €kiilty"  to  an  In- 
dictment chafing*  him  with  burglariously  breakings  the 
dwelling*  of  Mrs.  Jane  Riley,  shopkeeper,  of  Leeds,  and 
stealing  therefrom. 

Mr.  Hardy  stated  the  case,  passing  over  tJie  burgla- 
rious entering'  slightly,  evidently  with  a  merciful  intent 
towards  the  prisoner. 

Mrs.  Jane  Riley. — I  am  a  widow,  and  keep  a  shop 
in  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  I  was  at  home  on  the  27th  of 
February  last,  and  was  last  up  in  my  family.  I  had  no 
candle  lighted,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  tile  parlour  ad- 
joining the  shop,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  when 
I  thought  1  heard  a  footstep.  I  lit  a  candle,  and  went 
to  the  door  that  leads  into  the  shop,  and*  saw  a' man 
behind  the  counter,  vnth  his  hand  in  the  till ;  it  was  the 
prisoner.  I  shrieked,  and  ran  up  stairs.  The  prisoner 
followed,  and  caught  hold  of  me :  he  put  one  hand  on 
My  throat,  and  the  other  over  mymouth,  to  prevent  my 
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f>iiifr  alarm,  but  I  managed  to  call  out  to  my  daughter ; 
said  *^  There  is  a  man  murdering  me.^     My  children 
got  up  and  came  to  me,  and  the  prisoner  then  left  me« 

I  immediately  ran  up  stairs,  opened  the  window,  and 
called  •* Watch!  Murder!'*  A  watchman  came,  and 
asked  where  the  man  was ;  I  said  I  did  not  know.  £ 
was  afraid  to  come  down  and  open  the  shop,  so  they 
forced  the  door. 

I  know  the  prisoner  well,  have  known  him  many 
years.  Saw  that  the  doors  and  windows  were  fastened 
that  evening.  Was  in  the  coal  cellar  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  observed  that  the  chain  of  the  grate  was  properly 
secured. 

There  was  a  door  going  from  the  cellar  to  the  house, 
which  I  well  remember  was  latched.  I  have  four  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  two  girls ;  my  eldest  is  a  girl. 

Cross-examined. — I  suppose  the  object  of  the  prisoner 
was  to  prevent  my  crying  out.  I  was  hurt ;  blood  was 
forced  into  my  mouth.  1  do  not  know  that  the  prisoner 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  premises,  he  had  only  been  in 
the  shop. 

Mary  Ann  Riley,  daughter  to  the  last  witness,  cor- 
roborated the  essential  parts  of  the  foregoing.  She  added 
that  her  brother  had  been  reading  a  book  called  **  The 
Life  of  Nelson,"  and  saw  him  put  it  in  a  drawer  under 
the  till.  Saw  a  book  in  the  Court  House,  at  Leeds ;  it 
was  the  same. 

William  Stapard,  patrole,  was  on  duty  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  February,  and  was  alarmed  by  a 
cry  from  Mrs.  Riley's ;  ran  to  the  spot,  broke  open  the 
door,  searched  the  premises,  and  found  the  prisoner  in 
the  cellar ;  conveyed  him  to  the  watchhouse,  searched 
him,  and  found  a  small  iron  crow  bar,  a  screw  driver, 
and  a  picklock. 

John  Stead,  a  watchman,  saw  the  prisoner  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  coal  cellar. 

William  Richardson,  captain  of  the  watch,  foimU 
npon  the  prisoner  '*  The  Life  of  Nelson,"  which  Miss 
Kley  identified. 

^  H 
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The  prisoner  was  called  upon  for  his  defiHice,  but  only 
said  in  a  low  tone,  ''  I  have  nothing  to  say/' 

[Though  not  adduced  in  evidence,  it  is  proper  here  to 
remark,  that  Mr.  Kitohingham,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Gatliff, 
who  were  accidentally  passing,  were  the  principal  means 
of  securing  the  prisoner ;  for  thev  stationed  themselves 
so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  from  the  house.  In  the  cell 
where  the  prisoner  was  confined,  a  knife  had  been  left, 
and  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  cut  his  throat : 
he  was  fonveyed  in  a  dreadful  state  to  the  Infirmary, 
where,  by  prompt  medical  assistance,  his  life  was  pre^ 
served.] 

The  prisoner  wa^  tried  on  the  12th  of  March,  thirteen 
days  after  his  attempted  suicide ;  he  appeared  dreadiully 
ill,  and  excited  great  commiseration. 

Mr.  Justice  %aylet  summed  up,  and  b^ged  the 
jury,  if  they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  to  say  whether 
they  believed  the  door  leading  from  the  coal  cellar  was 
latched  or  unlatehed.     (This  afiected  the  question  of 

The  Juiy. — "  Guilty,  my  lord ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
diat  the  door  was  latehcNd." 

The  prosecutrix  humanely  recommended  the  prisoner 
to  mercy. 
'     His  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Norton  and  Watts  are  two  instances  of  novices  in 
crime,  whose  first  steps  led  to  detection.  The  judge 
exercised  a  just  and  merciful  discretion ;  instead  of  seiki- 
ing  such  men  to  herd  with  the  desperate  wretches  that  a 
convict  crew  are  generally  composed  of,  he  subjected 
them  to  an  imprisonment,  and  gave  them  the  chance  of 
.returning  to  the  world  amended  members  of  society. 

The  disgraceful  situation  to  which  Watts  had  brought 
himself,  drove  him  to  attempt  self  mui^er ;  but  whilst 
in  prison  he  was  visited  by  a  divine  who  convinced  the 
ill-fated  man  of  his  error,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  became  sincerely  penitent. 


RESCUING  A  PRISONER, 

AND 
OBSTEUCTDfO  OFnCERS  Of  THE  EXECimON  OF  THEIR  DUTT. 


VIBQiiai   (DIP 
GEORGE,  WILLIAM  and  THOMAS  CREAM. 


He  that  does  his  duty,  safely  claims 

The  recompense  that  dnty  owes, 

Early  or  late — ^yet  his  reward  is  sure.  Pools. 

THE  obstructing  an  officer  of  Justice  is  generally 
punished  severely,  and  it  is  meet  it  should  be  so.  Where 
that  principle  of  insubordination  once  prevails,  as  in 
Ireland  it  surely  does,  adieu  to  protection  or  peace.  No 
person  can  deserve  better  of  his  country  than  an  intelli- 
gent, humane  and  active  police  officer ;  his  life  is  o^e  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  and  his  occupation  not  very  profit- 
able, and  invariably  disagreeable.  Limerick  Lavender 
Timms,^  and  many  others  that  we  could  name,  have 
risked  their  lives  a  hundred  times  oftener  than  Wellington 
or  Nelson  ever  did. 

As  police  officers  are  the  protectoi's  of  the  public,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  law  should  carefully  protect  them« 
It  IS  astonishing  to  see  with  what  fearlessness  two  or 
three  officers  will  seize  individuals  in  a  mob  of  500. 
At  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  a  peace  officer  preceded 
the  military,  and  unfortunately  received  his  death  wound 
whilst  performing  this  desperate  duty.  At  the  most 
tumultuous  meetings,  at  bull  baits,  and  even  at  prize 
fights,  we  have  seen  one  officer  enter  the  ring  and  take 
one  or  both  combatants  into  custody,  an  atteippt  of  ex- 

*  There  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Timms 
chief  officer  of  Doncaster,  afforded  at  the  races  of  1829  at  that  place,  when  he  seized 
some  low  gamblers  on  the  ground  at  the  risk  of  his  liie>  maiutaiuing  fo^  some  tim^ 
m  conflict  with  a  dozen  of  these  ruffians* 
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treme  peril,  when  it  is  remembered  of  what  characters 
such  assemblies  are  frequently  composed,  and  how  many 
on  the  ground  must  have  had  their  private  interests 
injured  by  such  interference. 

George  Cream,  alias  Graham,  was  a  Scotchman^ and 
''  lived  dlang  shore^^*  that  is  to  say,  by  maritime  pursuits 
of  aU  kinds.  He  had  two  sons,  William  and  Thomas, 
who  pursued  their  father's  uncertain,  and  at  times  ill^al 
calling :  one  of  them  being  seized  by  a  revenue  officer, 
was  reiscued  by  the  others,  and  for  this  offence  they  were 
all  committed  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1818,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  ensuing  July  that  they  were  ^V^fSSJA  ^ 
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Mr.  Justice  Bayley  pre^ded. 

George,  Wuliam  and  Thomas  Cream  pleaded 
"  Not  .Guilty'*  to  an  Indictment,  under  39th  Geo.  III., 
for  obstructing  and  assaulting  Robert  Garritt,  an  officer 
of  the  excise,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  for  rescu- 
ing Thomas  Cream  from  custody. 

Messrs.  Topping,  Raine  and  Littledale  conduct- 
ed the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Cross  the  defence. 

Robert  Garritt. — I  am  an  officer  of  excise,  sta- 
tioned at  Kirby  Moor  Side.  In  consequence  of  inform- 
ation that  I  received  respecting  smuggled  gin,  I  was  on 
the  watch  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November :  I 
watched  all  night  without  success.  On  the  following 
morning  I  met  the  three  prisoners :  the  old  man,  George 
Cream,  had  a  stone  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  Thomas 
Cream  had  a  sack,  containing  a  cask,  thrown  over  his 
shoulder.  I  suspected  the  contents  to  be  Geneva,  so  I 
seized  him  in  the  king's  name.  I  seized  him  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  felt  the  sack ;  as  well  as  1  could 
judge,  it  contained  a  half-anker  cask,  and  by  the  smell, 
foreign  Geneva.  Thomas  Cream  made  no  resistance, 
but  his  father  called  out  "  Thou  fool,  thou*rt  not  going 
to  be  taken  by  him,  knock  his  eyes  in.'* 

William  Cream  then  came  up,  and  said  to  me,  "Let 
him  go,  or  I'll  knock  thee  down."  Whilst  I  was  re- 
monstrating with  him,  Thomas  Cream  extricated  him- 
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self,  and  struck  me  a  blow  on  the  neck.  I  threw  down 
the  sack  to  pursue  him,  when  William  Cream  picked  it 
up  and  earned  it  off. 

Witness  was  severely  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross, 
but  no  variation  in  his  testimony  occurred. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Cross  to  say,  that  he  displayed  great 
ingenuity,  talent  and  zeal  in  the  defence  of  his  clients ; 
despite  of  which,  however,  a  verdict  of  *^  Guilty"  was 
returned. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — **  It  is  a  lamentable  but  general 
opinion  amongst  the  class  of  which  you  prisoners  form  a 
part,  that  there  is  no  harm  in  defrauding  the  revenue,  or 
to  use  the  language  of  such  parties,  in  *  cheating  the 
king :'  this  is  a  great  mistake.  In  cheating  the  king, 
you  wrong  your  fellow-subjects ;  for  the  evasion  of  duties 
by  smuggling  and  other  illicit  practices,  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  impose  upon  the  people  other  taxes  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiencies  occasionea  by  these  malpractises. 

**  The  legislature  have  invested  me  with  the  power  of 
transporting  such  offenders  as  yourselves ;  but  as  no  ex- 
traordinary violence  occurred,  I  shall  not  inflict  so  serious 
a  punishment.  I  trust  this  mercy  will  tempt  to  avoid 
for  the  future  what  has  placed  you  in  this  disgraceful 
situation  to-day." 

After  reprobating  very  severely  the  old  man  for  in- 
stigating bis  son  to  resistance,  he  sentenced  all  the  pri- 
soners to  six  months  imprisonment,  and  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labour. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  sentence  in  this  case  is  remarkable  for  its  leniency; 
but  it  was  awarded  by  one  who  has  long  had  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  being  a  judge  with  but  one  fault,  i.  e.  too  great 
a  leaning  to  mercy.  Had  another  judge,  whom  we 
could  name,  presided,  we  think  we  could  have  predicted 
a  long  journey  for  the  Creams. 

This  case,  and  every  one  of  the  description,  gives  proof 
of  the  insufficiency  of  our  preventive  system — the  seizure 
being  effected  not  at  the  disembark  men  t,  but  by  an  in- 
land officer,  as  the  spirits  were  in  troMiter. 


MURDER. 


TRIAL  OF  SAMUEL  BOOTH,  WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

AND  BENJAMIN  BOWER. 


UpOD  the  gallows  tree  he  died, 

No5arial  had  he; 
No  eye  had  watch'd  his  corpse,  beside 

No  gnve,  no  elegy.  Old  Ballad. 


And  the  companions  of  his  boyhood 
Wandered  in  a  foe-land,  shackled  as  the  slaTOi 

IN  a  former  case  (page  255)  we  made  some  observa- 
tions upon  poaching  and  poachers,  and  to  that  case  we 
refer,  instead  of  intruding  upon  our  readers  an  exordium 
to  this.  It  is  another  of  the  fatal  instances  of  the  effects 
of  sporting,  for  these  men  (all  natives  of  Yorkshire,)  did 
not  subsist  by  the  sale  of  the  game  they  shot. 

The  offence  in  question  was  committed  in  October 
1819,  and  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1820  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to 

TRIAL 

Before  Mr.  Justice  1 4YLEY. 
Samuel  Booth,  William  Garrett  rnd  Benjamin  Bower 

5 leaded  Not  Guilty  to  an  Indictment  for  murdering 
^homas  Parkin,  gamekeeper  to  James  Archibald  Stuart 
Wortley,  Esq.,  at  Tankersley,  on  the  10th  of  Oct  1819. 
Mr.  Cross  opened  the  case,  and  called 
Joseph  Parkin,  under  gamekeeper  to  James  Archi- 
bald Stuart  Wortley,  Esq. — On  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
October  I  and  deceased  (Thomas  Parkin)  went  out  to 
look  after  poachers ;  about  four  o'clock  we  saw  four  men 
upon  the  road  coming  towards  us :  I  proposed  to  Thomas 
Parkin  to  avoid  them,  but  he  would  not.  William 
Garrett,  one  of  the  prisoners,  ran  towards  us,  the  other 
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three  dosely  following  bim.  When  William  Garrett 
came  up,  Thomas  Parkin  said  **  What,  my  lad,  is  it 
you?''  and  put  his  hand  upon  his  (Garrett's)  shoulder. 

We  then  passed  the  two  Bowers,  but  said  nothing  to 
them ;  the  fourth  man.  Booth,  had  a  gun,  and  was  a 
yard  or  two  behind  them. 

Thomas  Parkin  went  up  to  him,  ^Booth)  and  said, 
^*  What !  thou  hast  got  a  gun  I  see,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  the  outside  of  his  pockets,  he  added,  *^  and  thou 

hast  got  a  pocket  full  of  snickles.^^     Booth  said,  D ^n 

thee  soul,  art  going  to  rob  me ;"  and  then  turned  round, 
presented  the  gun,  and  shot  Thomas  Parkin,  who  fell, 
exclaiming,  ''  Oh !    1  am  shot." 

The  moment  deceased  fell,  the  other  men  seized  me, 
and  Booth  struck  me  on  the  head  and  shoulder  with  the 
butt  end  of  his  gun ;  1  felt  other  blows,  but  do  not  know 
who  inflicted  them. 

Heard  a  voice  say  **  Hit  him,  or  stick  him,"  I  cannot 
tell  which,  nor  who  said  it ;  thinks  it  was  John  Bower's 
voice.  At  that  moment  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
as  my  arms  were  released,  I  ran  off. 

I  got  assistance,  and  returned  to  look  for  the  deceased, 
but  he  was  gone,  and  I  found  him  in  a  cottage  near  the 
road ;  the  following  evening  he  died. 

The  shot  entered  his  left  side  and  came  out  at  his  back. 

Witness,  on  his  cross-examination,  said  that  there  was 
no  struggling  before  the  shot  was  fired,  and  no  assault 
was  committed  upon  any  of  the  prisoners  either  by  the 
deceased  or  himself. 

The  deposition  of  the  deceased,  taken  under  the  im- 
rpression  of  immediate  death,  was  then  put  in  and  read; 
which  agreed  in  almost  every  particular  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  preceding  witness,  and  which  expressly  de- 
nied thet  there  had  been  any  struggle  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Stonesfield,  a  surgeon  at  Sheffield,  stated  that  tl^ 
shot  was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Housefield  proved  the  deposition 
of  the  deceased,  which  was  taken  wnen  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  death  was  inevitable. 

Some  other  witnesses  were  examined,  but  their  evidence 
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was  not  very  material,  except  that  of  the  constable,  who 
stated  that  JBooth  had  alleged  that  the  gun  had  gone  off 
by  accident. 

Mr.  Coultman  and  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  part  of  William 
Garrett  and  Benjamin  Bower,  contended  that  the  firing 
of  the  gun  by  Booth  was  not  in  pursuance  of  any  common 
object  in  which  they  were  jointly  engaged ;  and  therefore 
that  they  were  not  amenable  to  the  act  of  Booth.  His 
lordship  said  that  that  was  a  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  jury.  No  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners. 

His  lordship  said,  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  of  the  fact 
of  the  deceased  being  wilfully  shot  by  the  prisoner  Booth, 
they  were  to  consider  whether  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  other  prisoners  were  engaged  in  the  same  transaction^ 
and  went  out  determined  to  join  in  any  resistance  that 
might  be  offered  to  their  designs.  If  so,  that  they  would 
be  equally  guilty  with  the  man  who  actually  shot  the 
deceased.  The  jury,  without  retiring,  found  all  the 
prisoners  "Guilty.'* 

On  the  following  Monday  Samuel  Booth  was  executed. 
He  persisted  in  declaring  bis  innocence,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  implicate  his  companions ;  he  said  they  were 
doing  nothing,  and  that  in  the  struggle  between  Parkia 
and  himself  the  gun  went  off.  Garrett  and  Bower  re- 
ceived a  respite,  &  were  subsequently  transported  for  life. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

From  Booth's  general  character,  great  doubts  were 
entertained  of  his  guilt,  and  hopes  of  his  life  being  spared 
were  entertained  to  the  last  moment  by  his  friends ;  hot 
"  no  pardon  for  poachers,'*  appears  to  be  a  rule  with  the 
powers  that  be.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  Booth,  rested 
on  the  question  of  the  struggle,  which,  as  regarded  the 
witness  Joseph  Parkin,  was  certainly  not  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated. The  deceased  certainly  gave  some  provoca- 
tion, by  seizing  or  attempting  to  seize  the  gun  from 
Booth.  As  they  had  no  game  in  their  possession,  and 
fverenoi  trespassing .  Parkin  had  no  risrht  to  toach  Booth's 
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gan.  An  indictment  for  manslaughter  would  have  an- 
swered the  ends  of  justice;  for  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  Booth  fired  under  the  impulse  of 
irritation.  Murder  is  generally  premeditated ;  this  act 
was  evidently  committed  at  the  moment  it  was  conceived. 
The  evidence  of  Joseph  Parkin  should  have  been 
cautiously  received ;  for,  as  a  relation,  his  feelings  doubt- 
less induced  him  unknowingly  to  colour  the  transaction. 
But  the  grave  has  closed  over  Booth,  and  his  com- 
panions are  in  a  far  country ;  and  an  inquiry  into  his 
g^iltor  innocence  cannot  now  benefit  either  him  or  them  ; 
and  yet  the  memory  of  the  most  lowly  is  dear  to  some 
survivors,  and  for  their  sake  it  is  but  justice  to  add  our 
own  belief  to  that  of  many  others,  that  Booth  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  murderer. 


ROBBERY. 


ii*rf- 


LIFE    AND  TBIAL    OF 


JOSEPH    PICKERSGILL. 


It  is  admirable  to  have  the  strength  of  a  giant, 

But  cruel  to  use  it  like  a  g:iaiit  Sbakbsprars. 

WITH  certain  stations  in  life,  certain  habits  are  en- 
gendered. Navigators  and  canal  men  are  almost  i)n-» 
yariably  ignorant  and  brutal ;  and  though  these  things 
are  matter  of  notoriety,  no  steps  ar^  taken  to  ameliorate 
the  manners  of  such  classes. 

Joseph  Pickers^U  was  born  about  1787 ;  he  followed 
the  occupation  of  his  father, — that  of  a  banksman.  In 
1810  he  married,  and  subsequently  became  the  father  of 
three  children.  That  lie  and  they  were  subjected  to  great 
privations,  is  undeniable;  and  it  is  not  therefore  sqt^ 
prising,  that  an  unregfulated  mind:  might  be  tempted  t6 

4  I 
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better  his  fortune  by  robbery ;  btit  nothing  but  natural 
evil  propensity  can  account  for  the  dreadful  brutality  this 
fellow  evinced  in  the  perpetration  of  his  crime. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1818  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Joseph  Pickersgii^l  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty"  to  an 
Indictment  charging  him  with  robbing  Mr.  Squire 
Ramsden  on  the  highway  near  Wakefield  Out-wood,  of 
a  pocketbook  and  some  silver.  The  case  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty. 

On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  there  was  called 

Mr.  Squire  Ramsden. — I  live  at  Wakefield  Out- 
wood.  I  was  at  the  market  at  Wakefield  on  Friday  the 
5th  of  May  ;  I  called  at  a  public-house  in  Brag  Lane, 
kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Waterhouse ;  it  was 
about  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  when  I  went  there,  and 
I  remained  an  hour  and  a  half.  Joseph  Pickersgill,  the 
prisoner,  came  in  soon  after  I  got  tliere.  I  asked  him  to 
go  home  with  me  as  far  as  our  road  lay  together,  which 
he  promised  to  do';  but  when  I  got  up  to  go  home,  the 
prisoner  excused  himself  from  going  just  then. 

I  therefore  set  off  alone.  When  I  had  got  about 
seventy  yards,  I  was  overtaken  by  Mary  Norton,  who 
was  going  to  work  all  night  at  a  pit  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  bankmdn.  After  walking  with  me  a  short  distance, 
she  turned  another  road,  and  I  was  then  alone ;  after 
going  on  about  one  hundred  yards  farther,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  footstep  behind  me,  and  turning  my  head 
to  see  what  it  was,  I  was  knocked  down,  and  the 
person  who  knocked  me  down  began  to  punch  me  on  the 
head  and  face  with  his  feet.  I  cried  out  for  help  ;  and 
the  prisoner  then  said  "  Wilt  thou  not  give  over  ?"  and 
he  punched  me  over  the  mouth  with  his  feet. 

I  knew  the  voice,  it  was  that  of  Joseph  Pickersgill, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  had  known  him  several  years ; 
he  was  bankman  at  a  pit  in  a  field  which  I  occupied.  I 
then  ceased  to  cry  out.  The  prisoner  put  his  knee  to  the 
back  of  my  neck,  and  took  my  purse  put  of  my  right 
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hand  breeches  pocket,  and  out  of  my  left  hand  pocket  he 
took  two  small  keys.  Prisoner  then  went  away.  I  en- 
deavoured to  get  up,  but  I  found  I  had  not  sufficient 
strength,  my  head  was  so  cut  and  bruised.  I  called  out 
**  Help,  help !''     The  prisoner  heard  the  shout,  and  came 

back  and  said,  "  D ^n  thee,  thou  art  not  quiet  yet,  but 

if  I  have  not  given  thee  enough,  I  tviU  give  thee  enough,'* 
and  immediately  began  to  punch  me  over  the  side  and 
head,  until  my  head  was  as  soft  as  a  bladder.  He  then 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  turned  me  on  my  back,  and  got 
a  pocketbook  out  of  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

I  then  said  to  prisoner,  '^  Thou  hast  gotten  my  money, 

let  me  die  quietly,'*  and  he  replied,  "D n  thee,  thou 

hast  more  somewhere."  Very  soon  after  this  I  became 
insensible,  and  have  no  recollection  of  what  occurred  until 
after  my  wounds  had  been  dressed,  when  all  the  trans- 
actions came  into  my  mind  just  as  if  a  person  had  been 
relating  them  to  me.  I  am  certain  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Ramsden  was  corroborated  by 
other  witnesses,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail. 

The  prisoner  being  then  called  upon  to  say  what  he 
had  to  state  in  his  defence,  replied  '^  Pl^othing  at  all." 

The  jury  returned  a  veixlict  of  "  Guilty ;"  and  the 
judge,  on  Monday  morning,  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  prisoner,  strongly  iutimatiug  that  the  sentence 
would  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  removed  from  the  bar,  patheti- 
cally exclaimed,  "  My  Lord,  I  beg  for  mercy,  for  my 
poor  wife's  sake,  and  my  three  little  children  ;  for  their, 
sake,  my  Lord,  spare  my  life." 

Judge. — "  You  see,  prisoner,  the  dreadful  state  into 
which  you  have  plunged  your  family  by  your  wicked 
deed ;  but  pity  to  them  ought  not  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  law,  and  I  njost  earnestly  entreat  you  to  prepare 
for  that  awful  fate  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
awaits  you." 

The  prisoner  repeated,  in  a  still  more  desponding  tone, 
something  about  his  poor  life. 

It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  state,  that  this  unhappy 
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iadiyidualy  notwithstanding  the  most  dreadfal  act  of 
cruelty  towards  the  prosecutor,  shewed  his  most  ex- 
traordinary tenderness  towards  the  wife  and  infant  child 
during  the  trial.  Indeed  he  seemed  insensible  to  the 
peril  of  his  own  situation,  directing  his  whole  attention 
towards  his  distressed  family.  He  was  executed  on  the 
12th  of  August,  with  three  others  :  he  displayed  much 
firmness,  mthoot  any  bravado. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  sudden  impulses 
amounting  to  insanity  to  be  wrong,  may  examine  this 
case.  This  man  was  peculiarly  fond  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  that  very  fondness  appears  to  have  incited 
him  to  robbery ;  and  in  the  commission  of  that  robbery 
he  was  causelessly  cruel,  contrary  to  his  disposition  and 
general  manners.  If  this  be  not  temporary  insanity,  we 
know  what  is :  it  is  a  propensity,  that  for  the  period  ne- 
cessitates the  person  to  inflict  upon  another.  The  policy 
of  government  cannot  allow  this  as  a  legal  plea,  for  the 
couutry  would  be  ruined  in  the  support  of  such  lunatic 
asylums ;  but  the  metaphysician  must  confess,  that  sudi 
a  creature  is  a  patient  rather  than  a  criminal. 


ROBBERY,  AND  BREAKING  INTO  A  MILL. 


TRIAL  OF  JOSHUA  WORMALD,  JOSEPH  WORM- 
ALD,  ABRAHAM  WORMALD  AND  BENJAMIN 
BUCKLEY. 


When  nature  has  mark'd  an  hour  for  res^ 
Do  ye  make  it  over  for  riot  and  for  rapine  ? 

Llotd. 

THE  names  of  some  of  these  prisoners  will  be  found 
in  previous  pages ;  we  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Trial,  which  took  place  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1818. 
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Joshua  Wormald,  Joseph  Wormald,  Abraham  Worm- 
aid  and  Benjamin  Buckley,  pleaded  ^*  Not  Guilty''  to  an 
Indictment  lor  burglariously  entering  a  mill,  and  stealing 
therefrom  a  quantity  of  bacon  and  other  articles. 

Mr.  Maude  stated  the  case  to  the  Jury.  The  cir- 
cumstances may  be  very  shortly  narrated. 

On  the  ni^ht  of  the  13th  of  May  the  mill  was  safely 
locked  up,  the  bacon  being  in  its  usual  place :  on  the 
following  morning  the  lock  was  found  to  have  been 
picked,  and  all  the  bacon  and  three  hams  taken  away. 
A  sack,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  shelling  the  nignt 
before,  was  found  to  have  been  emptied  on  the  floor,  and 
ako  taken  away.  Tliis  sack  was  marked  with  the  name 
of  Middleton,  and  numbered  1901.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  (on  Monday  the  18th  of  May,)  this  bacon  was 
discovered  to  be  concealed  under  some  straw,  in  a  barn 
belonging  to  Mr.  Milnes,  of  Mirfield,  but  situatie  on 
Dewsbury  Moor,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  distance 
from  his  dwelling-house,  was  not  much  frequented  (the 

£  remises  having  been  searched  on  account  of  the  prisoners 
aving  been  seen  going  towards  it  after  the  robbery.) 
As  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made,  a  watch  was  in- 
stituted, to  see  whether  any  person  would  fetch  the  bacon 
away,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  May,  Holroyd,  Craw- 
shaw  and  another  person  concealed  themselves  under  the 
straw.  About  half-past  seven  o'clock  at  night  Joshua 
Wormald,  Joseph  Wormald  and  Benjamin  Buckley  came 
into  the  bam,  having  previously  picked  the  lock.  After 
they  had  been  in  the  Dam  a  few  minutes,  Joshua  Worm- 
aid  said,  ^^  Put  the  pistols  by  Benjamin,''  and  afterwards 
said  "  Bang  up  Ben  j' '  who  said,  '*  No,  go  thee."  Joshua, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  command,  said,  ^*  Go  thee  in, 
the  way  is  clear,"  and  Joseph  Wormald  went  directly  up 
to  the  place  where  the  bacon  and  hams  were  concealed, 
and  pulled  the  straw  from  them,  and  was  returning  to- 
wards his  comrades,  when  he  trod  upon  the  leg  of  Hol- 
royd, one  of  the  persons  on  the  watcn,  who  cri^,  *•  Hoi* 
loa!"  They  immediately  attempted  to  escape,  but 
Crawshaw  jumped  up  aud  seized  Joshua  Wormald  by 
the  collar^  and  secured  him ;  the  other  two  escaped  at 
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that  time,  but  were  taken  in  the  course  of  that  night  or 
the  following'  morning.  On  searching  the  person  of 
Joshua  Wonnald,  a  large  quantity  of  skeleton  keys  were 
found  upon  him,  and  produced  in  court.  Abraham 
Wormaldwas  not  i^een  at  the  bam,  but  he  had  been 
observed  at  the  mill  on  the  night  previous  to  the  robbery, 
and  he  admitted,  on  his  apprehension,  that  though  he 
bad  not  gone  with  the  party  to  the  bam,  he  had  gone  to 
the  field  adjoining. 

Mr.  Spedding,  constable  of  Dewsbury,  produced  the 
bacon  and  sack,  which  were  most  satisfactorily  identified. 
He  also  produced  the  skeleton  keys  which  were  laid 
upon  the  table :  a  number  of  them  had  been  tried  upon 
several  houses  in  Dewsbury,  which  they  unlocked ;  but 
the  experiment  had  not  been  tried  on  the  mill. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  found  Joshua  Wormald, 
Joseph  Wormald  and  Benjamin  Buckley  "  Guilty,"  and 
acquitted  Abraham  Wormald. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  were  transported  ;  and  various 
other  indictments  being  found  against  them,  they  were 
sentenced  according  to  their  general  guilt.  This  case 
calls  for  no  observations,  as  the  perpetrators  were  part 
of  the  relicks  of  the  Luddites,  and  of  them  enough  has 
been  already  narrated. 


BURGLARY. 


TRIAL    OF 

ISAAC,  JOSEPH  AND  JOHN  FARRAR. 


Truth  and  innocence  walk  thro*  the  world 
In  native  nakedness,  but  guilt  is  cloak' d. 

COIJCAN. 

THE  men  whose  names  are  at  the  head  of  this  article 
were  connected  with  a  set  of  ruffians  called  *  The 
Haworth  gangly"  they  were  well  known  as  bad  characters, 
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and  were  tried  and  acquitted  for  a  burglary  in  1817 ;  the 
following  year  they  committed  the  offence  now  to  be 
narrated,  and  were  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Isaac,  Joseph  and  John  Farrar  pleaded  **  Not 
Guilty"  to  an  Indictm^it  charging  them  with  bur- 
glariously entering  the  dwelling  house  of  James  Heap, 
and  stealing  therefrom. 

Betty  Heap,  wife  of  the  said  James  Heap,  stated 
that  her  husband  was  in  the  eighty-eight  year  of  his  age, 
and  that  she  had  left  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence  in  this  cause,  he  being  taken  so  ill  upon  the 
road  as  to  be  incapable  of  continuing  his  journey. 

I  and  my  husband  occupy  a  lone  house  at  Cold  Edge, 
in  the  township  of  Warley.  We  have  no  other  inmates. 
On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  May,  we  retired  to  rest  at  our 
nsual  time,  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  having  previously 
fastened  the  door.  Sometime  in  the  night  I  was  awakened 
by  aloud  crash,  occasioned,  as  I  afterwards  found,  by  the 
door  of  the  house  being  forced  from  its  hinges ;  I  started 
up  in  bed  in  great  alarm,  when  I  saw  three  men  enter' 
our  bed-room,  one  of  whom  struck  me  with  a  stick  and 
desired  me  to  lay  down  in  bed,  and  that  if  I  did  not  tell 
them  where  the  money  was  I  must  die  just  theu;  this 
he  repeated  several  times,  and  desired  the  other  two  men 
to  come  forward  and  iire  at  me ;  the  other  men  then 
advanced  to  the  bed-side,  but  they  did  not  present  any 
pistol  or  fire-arms  at  me,  nor  did  I  see  any. 

Seeing  the  man  so  hard  in  heart,  i  got  out  of  bed  and 
began  to  dress  myself,  but  they  directly  forced  me  to  get 
into  bed  again.  The  men  had  made  a  great  light  in  the 
house  by  burning  a  quantity  of  paper,  but  this  being 
soon  burned  out,  they  asked  for  candles,  and  two  of 
them  lighted  each  a  candle.  The  man  who  guarded  me 
had  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  I  was  then  perfect  in  my 
mind  that  it  was  Isaac  Farrar,  whom  1  had  known  from 
his  youth  upwards.  He  searched  our  bed,  and  opened 
our  hands  to  see  that  we  bad  no  money  in  them.     1  also 
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knew  the  other  two  men,  when  the  candles  were  lighted, 
to  be  Joseph  Farrar  and  John  Farrar.  Joseph  stood 
mainly  by  the  door,  and  received  the  goods  brought  to 
him  by  John,  whilst  Isaac  stood  by  oar  bed  to  prevent 
our  getting  up  or  making  any  noise.  They  were  not 
afraid  of  being  heard,  for  tiiey  rummaged  over  the  whole 
house,  and  made  a  very  great  noise  in  throwing  the  goods 
upon  the  floor.  They  staid  so  long,  that  1  even  talked 
to  them,  and  said  that  1  would  give  them  £100  if  1  had 
it  to  be  quit  of  them.  They  took  almost  every  thing  out 
of  the  house :  all  our  wearing  clothes,  part  of  the  bedding 
upon  which  we  lay,  with  every  thing  else  upon  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands.  There  was  part  of  a  blanket 
which  1  used  as  an  ironing  cloth,  also  taken  away,  and 
which  I  have  since  seen.  The  men  had  their  faces 
blacked  vnth  soot,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  which, 
on  their  rummaging  about,  was  partly  rubbed  off;  and 
then  1  knew  them  better  than  1  did  at  first. 

I  thought  they  were  in  the  house  more  than  an  hour ; 
but  I  had  no  means  of  fixing  the  time  they  were  there, 
except  from  the  following  circumstance : — before  my 
aged  husband  came  to  bed,  he  wound  up  the  clock. 
The  men  looked  into  the  clock  case,  and  I  suppose  they 
touched  the  pendulum  and  stopped  the  clock ;  for  when 
it  was  day-light,  and  I  looked  at  the  clock,  it  wanted 
twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  and  I  suppose  they  were  in 
the  house  at  that  time. 

I  knew  Isaac  Farrar  very  soon  after  he  came  in ;  he 
lives  about  two  miles  from  our  house :  he  was  taken  up 
on  the  following  day,  and  the  other  two  prisoners  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning.  It  was  a  very  fine  mo(Hi- 
light  night;  the  day  began  to  break  soon  after  the  men 
went  away.  1  have  repeatedly  declared  that  I  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  pnsoners  were  the  three  men  that 
were  in  the  house.  1  have  since  received  most  of  the 
goods  again,  but  the  wearing  apparel  was  much  mil- 
dewed, as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Ellen  Shackleton. — 1  saw  Joseph  Farrar  and 
other  two  men  on  the  road  between  Joseph  Parrar'a 
house  and  Mrs.  Heap's,  a  few  minutes  before  eleven 
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o^dock  on  the  night  the  robbery  was  committed.  They 
passed  close  to  me,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  of  these 
men  was  Joseph  Farrar ;  the  other  two  men  turned  out 
of  the  roady  for  fear,  as  I  thought,  of  being  seen.  There 
was  no  foot  road  in  the  fields  into  which  they  entered  ; 
and  I  saw  them  rejoin  Joseph  Farrar  at  some  distance 
on  the  road.  They  were  going  in  a  direction  that  would 
lead  to  old  Heap's  house :  they  were  probably  two  miles 
from  it. 

James  Bradley. — I  remember  the  night  when  old 
Heap  was  robbed.  I  was  returning  home  in  a  direction 
towards  Isaac  Farrar*s  house  that  night,  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock, accompanied  by  three  young  women,  when 
we  met  three  men.  They  were  coming  up  a  foot  road, 
and  when  they  were  come  within  about  twenty  yards  of 
me,  they  shunned  me  and  went  sideways,  and  got  over 
a  fence.  This  raising  my  curiosity,  I  followed  them ; 
the  men  then  began  to  run,  and  I  ran  after  them,  and  got 
8o  near  them  that  I  was  satisfied  they  were  the  Farrars. 
I  have  known  them  ten  or  twelve  vears.  It  was  a  nice 
light  night. 

Joseph  Sunderland. — I  was  going  over  a  field  on 
the  16th  of  May  in  which  there  was  a  day  coal  mine, 
which  had  not  been  wrought  at  for  some  time,  when  I 
saw  Joseph  Farrar  coming  out  of  the  mine,  and  run  up 
the  side  of  the  field,  and  when  he  saw  me,  he  ran  off. 
I  then  went  to  the  mine,  and  looking  into  it,  I  saw  John 
Farrar  in  it,  tying  his  apron  on ;  he  then  came  out,  and 
walked  about  the  mouth.  I  told  Adam  Ogden  what  I 
had  seen. 

Adam  Ogden. — I,  in  consequence  of  what  Joseph 
Sunderland  had  told  me,  went  to  the  day  mine^  and  went 
to  the  far  end  of  it,  where  I  found  au  ironing  cloth, 
which  I  delivered  to  John  Brearly,  the  constable. 

The  witness  then  entered  into  a  detail  which  turned  out 
to  be  very  immaterial,  but  in  the  course  of  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  witness  had  not  given  this  cloth  to  the 
constable  without  having  parted  with  the  possession  of 
it  for  a  night,  a  circumstance  which  he  evidently  en- 
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deavoured  to  conceal,  and  which  was  not  extorted  from 
him  until  after  repeated  interrogatories. 

Ogden  resumed.  1  then  marked  the  cloth  with  a 
cross  previous  to  having  parted  with  the  possession  of  it. 

In  this  statement  the  witness  was  again  contradicted 
by  Mr.  Brearly,  who  stated  that  it  was  marked  in  his 
presence,  after  it  had  been  returned  from  Sharp,  in  whose 
house  he  had  left  it. 

Mrs.  Heap  examined  the  ironing  cloth  which  had 
l)een  found  in  the  day  mine  by  Adam  Ogtlen,  and  which 
she  very  satisfactorily  identified. 

Previous  to  any  witnesses  being  examined  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoners,  his  lordship  directed  Mr.  Brearly,  the 
constable,  to  be  celled,  who  was  present  when  Mrs.  Heap 
first  saw  Isaac  Farrar  after  the  robbery ;  and  he  stated 
that  from  the  very  first  sight  she  expressed  herself  certain 
of  his  being  one  of  the  persons  who  robbed  the  hoxise. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  the 
prisonei's  to  prove  an  alibi,  that  is,  that  they  were  in 
some  other  place  at  the  time  the  robbery  was  stated  to 
have  been  committed,  but  which  they  failed  lo  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  who,  after  a  short  delibera- 
tion, found  all  the  prisoners  "  Guilty.'* 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  after  the  verdict  was  received, 
addressed  the  jury.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  about  the 
pro|)riety  of  their  verdict.  On  the  Saturday  following 
his  Lordship  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoners, 
in  which  he  mentioned  it  as  an  aggravation  of  their 
offence,  that  they  had  not  taken  warning  from  the  narrow 
escape  they  had  made  the  preceding  assizes,  when  they 
were  acquitted  on  a  similar  charge.  He  passed  sen- 
tence, but  held  out  hopes  of  mercy. 

The  prisoners  were  subsequently  transported. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  evidence  in  this  trial  exhibits  the  whole  history  of 
burglary  in  its  perfection.  The  burglars,  in  this  case, 
exhibited  the  utmost  coolness^  and  executed  their  purpose 
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without  any  unnecessary  violence :  this  calmness  in  the 
perpetration  of  crime  could  only  be  obtained  by  repeated 
practice ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Farrars  had  laid  all  their  neighbourhood  under  con- 
tribution. 

Mercy  was  very  properly  extended  to  these  men.  Those 
wlio  cannot  be  terrified  by  the  fear  of  death,  may  yet  be 
influenced  by  the  hopes  of  clemency ;  and  where  the 
cruel  delinquent  is  invariably  punished,  and  the  less 
sanguinary  one  treated  with  lenity,  loose  characters  will, 
from  motives  of  policy,  abandon  unnecessary  violence. 


FORGERY. 


GEORGE    GRAHAM- 


Forgery  is  the  robbery  of  civilizatiuo.        Axioms. 

THE  details  of  this  case  we  have  compressed  into  a 
narrow  compass,  and  we  chiefly  lay  it  before  our  readers 
as  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  on  which  mercy  was  ex- 
tended. 

George  Graham  was  a  clothier,  in  respectable  circum- 
stances, but  becoming  embarrassed,  endeavoured  to  prop 
a  falling  credit  by  taking  up  a  genuine  bill  when  due 
with  a  forged  one. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1820  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Gkorge  Graham,  clothier,  at  Gawthorph,  near 
Dewsl)ury,  pleaded  *'  Not  Guilty"  to  an  Indictment 
charging  him  with  forging  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  with  an 
intent  to  defraud  Mr.  Thomas  Crawsbaw,   of  Leeds, 
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wool  stapler.  There  were  other  counts  in  the  Indict- 
ment, which  charged  the  prisoner  with  forcing  the  several 
indorsements,  and  also  with  uttering  the  Bill,  knowing  it 
to  be  forged. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  as  follow  :-^ 

The  prisoner  became  indebted  to  Mr.  Crawshaw  for 
wool  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty-five  pounds,  and  to 
liquidate  part  of  which  he  first  paid  a  Bill  of  twenty 
pounds,  but  which  he  afterwards  withdrew,  and  paid  the 
sum  of  seventeen  pounds  on  account :  the  prisoner  after 
this  paid  a  Bill  for  twenty-one  pounds,  which  was  return- 
ed dishonoured  ;  and  it  was  to  take  up  this  Bill  that  the 
Prisoner  paid  that  on  which  this  indictment  was  founded, 
t  purported  to  be  of  the  value  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be 
drawn  by  Peter  Allan,  on  Messrs.  Robarts,  Curtis  &  Co. 
bankers,  London,  payable  to  Martin  Gomersall^  and  ap- 
peared to  be  indorsed  by  him,  by  James  Terry,  and  by 
Thomas  Rambden,  for  Ramsden  &  Co.,  and  David 
Mitchell.  The  prisoner  wished  to  withdraw  the  other 
Bill,  and  to  have  the  balance  pai4  him  in  cash  ;  but  this 
Mr.  Crawshaw  refused,  but  gave  him  two  pounds. 

After  Mr.  Crawshaw  had  had  the  Bill  in  his  possession 
for  some  time,  a  suspicion  arose  in  his  mind  that  it  was  a 
forgery.  When  the  prisoner  paid  the  Bill,  Mr.  Craw- 
shaw asked  him  who  David  Mitchell  was ;  the  prisoner 
said  he  lived  at  Wake6eld,  and  kept  a  slubbing  mill,  and 
that  he  had  taken  the  Bill  of  him  in  exchange  for  another, 
which  he  had  paid  him  for  work  done.  When  the  pri- 
soner came  to  be  charged  with  the  forgery,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  written  all  the  indorsements  but  that  of 
James  Terry ;  and  alleged  that  he  had  then  authority  to 
make  use  of  their  names  in  this  manner,  except  James 
Terry,  whom  he  affirmed  to  have  indorsed  his  own  name. 

These  assertions  were  completely  negatived  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  several  of  whom  were  the 
persons  whose  names  were  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  bill. 

The  prisoner  being  then  called  upon  for  his  defence; 
said  that  he  should  leave  it  to  his  counsel,  who  called  a 
number  of  respectable  witnesses,  from  whom  the  prisoner 
received  an  excellent  character. 
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The  judge,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  made  some 
observations  to  the  jury  on  the  effect  of  character.  In 
doubtful  cases,  where  it  was  uncertain  from  the  evidence, 
and  where  the  party  was  or  was  not  guilty,  it  had  and 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight;  but  vi^here  a  case  was 
clearly  made  out  by  unexceptionable  evidence,  it  could 
have  no  influence  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

The  jury,  without  hesitation,  found  the  prisoner 
*'  Guilty,"  but  recommended  him  to  mercy  on  account  of 
his  good  character. 

On  Friday,  the  21st,  Mr.  Justice  Park  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  but  held  out  strong  hopes  to 
him  of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence :  he  was 
reprieved,  and  ultimately  sentenced  to  transportation. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  mercy  extended  to  Graham,  though  perfectly 
proper,  makes  Fontleroy,  Pereau,  and  the  hundreds 
executed  between  these  two  offenders,  appear  as  martyrs. 
We  will  not  extend  our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  forgery, 
but  devote  the  space  to  some  very  clever  observations  by 
the  editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  in  the  truth  of 
which,  as  regards  crimes  and  criminals,  even  the  enemies 
of  phrenology  must,  we  conceive,  concur. 

"The  great  defects  in  death,  as  a  punishment,  are 
these.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  application  calculated  to  re- 
strain the  minds  before  described.  Their  evertability  is 
too  great  to  be  repressed  by  it ;  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  too  feeble  to  contemplate  it  steadily  as  an 
infliction  certain  to  overtake  them ;  and  their  animal 
propensities  crave  immediate  gratification,  too  strongly 
to  be  restrained  by  it  as  a  remote  contingency.  It  there- 
fore permits  them  to  run  through  an  excessive  course  of 
crime  before  it  reaches  them ;  for  the  more  severe  any 
punishment  is,  the  more  tardy  is  its  infliction,  from  the 
natural  aversion  of  humane  minds  to  it&  application. 
During  this  career,  society  suffers  loss  and  injury  from 
their  criminal  acts;  the  offenders  themselves  are  de- 
teriorating ;  and  each  operating  as  a  focus  of  seduction, 
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attracts  natures  like  his  own,  and  provides  successors  to 
occupy  his  place  when  he  shall  be  gathered  to  the  gallows. 

"  Phrenology  clearly  points  out,  that  crime  will  never 
be  diminished  until  individuals  possessing  that  develop, 
ment  of  brain  which  leads  to  crime,  shall  be  treated  as 
moral  patients.  They  carry  in  their  constitutions  the  most 
unequivocal  indications  of  what  fruit  they  will  bear,  if 
placed  in  a  soil  and  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
their  propensities.  On  the  first  bud  of  crime,  therefore, 
benevolence  and  justice  to  the  individuals,  and  a  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  society,  require  that  they  should 
be  protected  by  physical  restraint  from  external  tempta- 
tion, and  their  higher  powers  subjected  to  assiduous  cul- 
tivation. External  circumstances  are  to  the  mind  what 
soil  and  climate  are  to  vegetable  productions ;  they  will 
not  change  its  nature,  but  check  or  foster  its  growth, 
and  bring  out  one  quality  in  a  greater  degree  than 
another.  Heat  and  moisture  produce  rapid  growth  in 
trees,  but  impair  the  strength  and  durability  of  tbe  tim- 
ber ;  so  ignorance  and  the  atmosphere  of  profligate  and 
abandoned  associates,  elicit  the  animal,  while  they  en- 
feeble the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

"  Society  cannot  be  expected  to  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples until  they  shall  become  convinced  of  their  truth 
and  practical  utility ;  but  the  mere  instinct  of  benevo- 
lence and  justice  is  already  prompting  them  to  approxi- 
mate towards  them.  We  hail  this  as  a  decided  mark  of 
improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  influential 
classes  in  Britain.  Cruel  punishments  are  indications 
of  cruel  dispositions  existing  in  the  class  which  makes  the 
laws,  and  whose  opinions  sanction  their  infliction ;  and 
cruelty  cannot  exist  in  the  dispositions  without  over- 
flowing in  actions  calculated  to  embitter  life.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  scaflbid  groans  with  victims  doomed  to 
die  for  petty  ofiences,the  same  spirit  desires  this  inflicti- 
on, and  which  tolerates  it,  will  manifest  itself  in  harsh 
treatment  of  children,  flagellations  by  schoolmasters, 
tortures  in  the  army  and  navy,  brutal  conduct  by  husbands 
to  wives,  personal  rudeness  among  equals,  oppression 
and  tyranny  by  superiors  towards  inferiors,  and  fierceness 
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of  resentment,  leadinp^  to  duels  and  wars ;  in  short,  the 
quality  o(  severity  and  harshness  will  run  through  society, 
and  the  people  will  actually  punish  each  other  while  they 
continue  in  that  state  of  savage  feeling  of  which  cruel 
pnnishmctnts  are  only  an  external  form.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  laws  chastise  a 
nation  for  their  public  immoralities ;  and  every  enlight- 
ened lawgiver  perceives  that  he  c<innot  devise  a  more 
effectual  means  of  promoting  civilization,  than  by  training 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  justice  and  mercy  in  their 
treatment  of  public  offenders." 


MURDER. 
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I  pardon  that  man's  life. 

KniG  Lear. 

WE  have  treatises  without  number  upon  the  abstnict 
principles  of  virtue  and  morality,  but  few,  very  few 
lectures  upon  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  When  un- 
educated people  are  addressed  on  the  subjects  of  charity, 
humility  and  morality,  little  if  any  effect  is  produced 
upon  them ;  they  regard  these  things  as  spiritual  duties, 
and  talk  of  them  on  the  Sabbath,  but  forget  them  during 
the  rest  of  the  week.  To  amend  the  ignorant,  we  must 
bring  down  crur  language  and  similes  to  the  level  of  their 
comprehension.  The  man  who  beats  his  wife  would  not 
comprehend  an  anathema  against  tyranny  and  cruelty ; 
but  if  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  his  own  was  animadverted 
upon  in  plain  terms  by  the  writer  and  preacher,  a  con- 
viction of  his  error  might  be  the  result.  If  the  pastor, 
when  he  speaks  of  Him  who  smote  not  even  when 
smitten,  followed  up  the  subject  by  going  into  the  errors 
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of  domestic  life,  shewing  how  the  jarrings  and  disquiet- 
udes that  deform  it  are  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  inimical  to  terrestrial  happiness^  ne  would  do  more 
good  to  the  lower  orders  of  society  than  can  possibly  be 
effected  by  treating  of  generalities.  It  would  be  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  Southey  to  indite  **  Sermons  on  tile  Duties 
of  Life/'  addressed  to  the  lower  classes. 

Domestic  quarrels  are  certainly  not  confined  to  the 
lower  orders,  but  personal  violences  for  the  most  part  are. 
The  uneducated  naturally  resort  to  their  animal  (from  the 
lack  of  any  mental,)  powers.  Milton  and  Sterne  are 
two  recorded  instances  to  the  contrary ;  and  a  poet  of 
the  present  day  has  been  accused  of  assaulting  his  wife, 
but  happily  such  instances  are  rare,  in  low  life  they  are 
of  continual  occurrence 

It  was  humourously  said,  in  reference  to  the  pretended 
miracle  of  St.  Denis  walking  a  mile  with  his  head  under 
his  arm,  that  ihejirst  step  was  the  only  difficulty;  so  in 
quarrels,  the  first  reply  is  the  gpround-work  of  all  the 
mischief.  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  couple 
who  embitter  their  days  by  jarring,  whether  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  they  can  at  the  end  of  a  quarrel 
remember  the  cause  of  it :  its  being  forgotten  is  a  proof 
of  how  frivolous  that  cause  must  have  been. 

The  case  that  at  present  claims  attention  is  one  where 
a  trifling  dispute  led  to  a  fatal  result.  Oldfield  was  a 
publican  at  Bradford.  He  had  been  married  early  in 
life,  and  had  children  by  that  marriage ;  he  subsequently 
married  the  woman  whose  dreadful  death  placed  his  life 
in  jeopardy.  There  were  continual  quarrels  between 
Oldfield's  family  and  his  second  wife,  and  these  usually 
ended  in  violence  from  him  to  her.  After  a  disturbance 
of  this  description,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  found 
dead.  A  coroner's  inquest  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  Oldfield,  and  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

The  prisoner  was  charged,  by  the  Coroner's  Inquest, 
and  by  an  Indictment  found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  with 
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the  wilful  murder  of  Mary  Oldfield,  bis  wife,  on  the 
28th  of  June,  by  kicking,  beating  and  striking  her,  and 
throwing  her  upon  the  floor. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  called  the  following  witnesses  : — 

William  Wheatly,  who  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Oldfield  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Oldfield's  death,  stated  that 
the  prisoner  kept  the  Horse  and  Groom  public  house,  at 
Bradford.  There  are  two  staircases  in  the  house,  one 
leading  from  the  passage,  and  the  other  from  the  kitchen; 
the  former  communicated  with  the  lodging  room  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  wife,  and  the  latter  wim  some  apart- 
ments occupied  by  me  and  my  family ;  but  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  two  suits  of  rooms,  except 
by  coming  down  one  staircase  and  going  up  the  other. 

I  went  to  bed  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  June,  and  was  roused  from  my  bed 
about  twelve  o'clock  by  a  person  coming  to  my  room 
with  a  tankard,  supposing  me  to  be  the  waiter,  to  have 
some  ale  drawn.  1,  after  this,  fell  asleep,  but  awoke 
some  time  after,  when  I  heard  two  cries  of  "  Murder'* 
in  a  faint  voice,  which  proceeded  from  the  room  of  the 
prisoner,  and  which  I  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield. 

Knowing  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
maltreating  his  wife,  I  did  not  think  those  cries  any  thing 
extraordinary,  and  did  not  get  up.  The  cries  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  perfect  stillness.  I  then  fell  asleep  again, 
and  did  not  get  up  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

When  I  came  down  stairs,  I  saw  the  body  of  the 
deceased  lying  in  the  kitchen,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, and  I  found,  on  examination,  that  she  was  quite 
dead  and  covered  with  blood ;  her  head  was  reclined  on 
the  frame  of  a  chair.  I  immediately  went  up  to  the 
prisoner's  room,  the  door  of  which  I  found  locked.  I 
called  to  him,  and  said  **  For  God's  sake  Mr.  Oldfield 
get  up,  your  wife  is  lying  dead  in  her  blood."     The 

prisoner  replied  "  How  can  1  help  it,  a  d d  infernal 

b — t — h."  There  were  a  great  many  footsteps  marked 
with  blood  in  the  kitchen,  but  1  thought  they  had  the 

4  L 
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appearance  of  being  made  by  a  woman's  foot.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  she  could  not  have  fallen  in  that  position. 
I  could  distinctly  trace  blood  from  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased to  the  chamber  door  of  the  prisoner.  There  was 
also  the  print  of  a  foot  in  the  room  of  Benjamin  Oldfield, 
the  son  of  prisoner  by  a  former  wife. 

Cross-examined. — When  I  went  to  bed,  I  left  Mrs. 
Oldfield  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen ;  she  had  had 
some  liquor,  but  was  not  put  beyond  her  guard. 

John  Stainsby,  an  important  witness,  was  called 
upon  his  recognizance,  but  did  not  appear,  and  the  court 
ordered  his  recognizance  to  be  estreated. 

John  Gibson,  deputy  constable  of  Bradford. — I  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  the  prisoner  between  five  and  six 
o*clock  in  the  morning.  The  witness  then  described  the 
situation  of  the  deceased  much  in  the  same  terms  as  Uie 
witness  Wheatly,  and  also  spoke  to  the  traces  of  blood 
firom  the  kitchen  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  the 
prisoner  lodged,  and  to  marks  in  the  chamber  which 
appeared  to  have  been  wiped  up  with  a  cloth.  He  also 
stated  the  account  which  the  prisoner  gave  him  of  the 
transaction,  which  is  similar  to  that  given  by  the  prisoner 
in  his  defence. 

Mr.  William  Sharp,  surgeon, at  Bradford. — I  ex- 
amined the  body  at  the  desire  of  the  coroner;  there  were 
various  bruises  upon  it,  some  on  a  part  which  cannot  be 
described ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  none  of  these  wounds 
had  produced  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  rupture 
of  a  blood  vessel  upon  the  brain.  There  was  a  consider- 
able wound  on  the  head,  and  also  a  bruise;  but  these 
wounds  would  not  necessarily  have  produced  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  upon  the  head,  to  which  I  attribute 
the  death.  The  extravasation  of  blood  might  have  been 
produced  by  a  fall  or  violent  blow  on  the  head,  it  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  head  to  the  wound ;  but  a  blow 
on  one  side  of  the  head  might  produce  a  suffusion  of 
blood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  An  apoplexy 
was  more  likely  to  happen  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication than  when  sober. 

I  could  not  say  that  the  bruises  upon  the  body  of  (he 
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deceased  might  not  by  possibility  have  been  occasioned 
by  repeated  falls.  Some  of  the  bruises  did  not  appear 
to  Lave  been  recent.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  supposing 
the  deceased  to  have  died  instantly  upon  falling  against 
the  chair,  the  position  of  the  body  was  exactly  that  which 
I  should  have  expected.  After  so  considerable  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  upon  the  brain,  there  could  not  have 
been  that  degree  of  exertion  which  would  have  enabled 
her  to  come  down  stairs. 

The  prisoner  in  his  defence  stated,  that  he  had  been 
at  Halifax  on  the  27tli  of  June,  and  returned  home  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  he  found  his  wife  lying  upon 
the  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
with  a  child  lying  beside  her.  He  shook  her,  to  make 
her  get  up  that  the  bed  might  be  made ;  that  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  up  she  fell  from  the  bed  to  the  floor. 
He  assisted  her  to  get  up,  she  fell  down  again,  and  then 
reeled  out  of  the  room  and  went  down  stairs,  and  he 
went  to  bedf  and  did  not  see  any  more  of  her  until  the 
morning. 

The  prisoner  then  called  the  two  following  witnesses  : 

John  Ingham — who  stated  that  the  deceased  was  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  on  the  evening  preceding  her 
death, 

Alice  Broughton — who  proved  that  she  washed 
the  stockings  of  the  deceased*  which  were  very  bloody. 
In  order  to  account  for  the  footmarks  in  the  kitchen,  she 
stated  that  the  blood  had  been  washed  out  of  the  floor 
of  the  prisoner's  chamber  by  his  direction. 

The  Judge  summed  up  the  evidence  with  great  parti- 
cularity, upon  which  he  made  many  judicious  observa- 
tions. His  lordship  finished  his  charge  at  ten  minutes 
before  two  o'clock,  when  the  Jury  retired  to  consider  of 
their  verdict. 

When  the  Jury  had  been  some  time  out  of  Court,  they 
sent  a  message  to  the  Judge,  requesting  a  question  to  be 
put  to  one  of  the  witnesses.  His  Lordship  immediately 
ordered  the  Jury  to  be  conducted  into  Court. 

William  Wheatly  being  again  placed  in  the  box, 
his  Lordship  put  the  following  question  to  him : — 
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Whether  the  chair  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  or  against  the  wall,  and  also  whether  the  head  was 
reclined  against  the  front  of  the  chair  ? 

To  which  Wheatly  answered^  that  the  chair  was  stand- 
ing in  the  usual  position  with  its  back  against  the  wall, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  deceased  was  upon  the  front  bar 
of  the  chair^  which  was  about  seven  or  eight  yards  from 
the  fire  place. 

The  jury  again  retired »  and  did  not  return  into  Court 
until  three  o'clock,  when  they  pronounced  the  fatal  ver- 
dict of  "  GuiUyr 

The  Judge,  in  a  very  impressive  address,  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  unhappy  man  ;  and,  according 
to  the  statute,  directed  that  his  execution  should  take 
place  on  Monday,  and  that  his  body  should  be  given  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection. 

The  prisoner,  when  he  was  leaving  the  bar,  said,  ^  My 
Lardf  I  am  a  murdered  man.^^ 

From  the  evidence  as  above  detailed,  one  will  naturally 
conclude  that  the  Jury,  in  finding  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
murder,  had  come  to  rather  a  hazardous  conclusion ;  and 
in  this  opinion  the  presiding  Judge  so  far  was  confirmed 
that  he  afterwards  examined  the  witnesses  for  his  own 
satisfaction.  The  answers  he  received  removed  what 
doubts  he  had ;  and  upon  consulting  with  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley,  it  was  determined  that  the  execution  should  take 
place  on  Monday,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence ;  and  so 
late  as  Sunday  morning  no  doubt  existed  but  that  a  few 
hours  would  terminate  the  earthly  existence  of  this  un- 
happy person.  But  in  the  course  of  Sunday  forenoon,  a 
letter  was  received  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
fi*om  Mr.  Sharp,  the  surgeon,  in  which  he  stated  a  fact 
that  furnished  a  decisive  proof  that  the  deceased  had  not 
been  followed  into  the  kitchen  by  the  prisoner,  and  that 
the  effusion  on  the  brain  had  been  caused  by  a  fall,  or 
intoxication. 

The  statement  in  the  communication' of 'Mr.  Sharp, 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  Mr.  Justice  Park  to 
sign  a  reprieve.  This  reprieve  was  communicated  to  the 
prisoner  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflenioon-  by  the  worthy 
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Chaplain  to  the  Castle.  Oldfield^  who  up  to  this  time 
had  sustained  himself  with  a  firmness  boraering  on  ob- 
duracy,  was  not  proof  against  this  unexpected  change, 
and  instantly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  removed  from  the  condemned  cell. 

It  was  understood  that  his  sentence  would  be  trans- 
portation, but  in  September  an  order  arrived  for  his  in- 
carceration for  two  years  in  York  Castle. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

This  is  one  of  the  precious  instances  of  ''  business'* 
done  by  Mr.  Justice  Park.  The  man  is  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced ;  then  the  Judge  bethought  him 
of  asking  farther  questions  of  the  witnesses;  he  examined 
them  at  his  own  house,  he  then  consulted  with  Justice 
Bayley,  and  decided  that  Oldfield  aught  to  die.  Then 
Mr.  Sharp  remembers  something  that  he  had  not  stated 
on  either  examination,  and  communicates  it  to  the  prison- 
er's counsel ;  and  on  this  letter  (not  on  oath)  Justice 
Park  altered  his  opinion,  and  reprieved  the  prisoner. 
What  '^  decided  proof  could  be  given  that  the  prisoner 
had  not  followed  deceased  into  the  kitchen,  we  confess 
we  cannot  imagine ;  nor,  if  any,  why  it  was  not  adduced 
at  the  trial.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  part  of 
the  frame  where  her  injuries  were  principally  situated, 
that  great  brutality  had  been  used  towards  her;  and 
manslaughter  was  the  oflence  for  which  Oldfield  should 
have  been  tried. 

This  case  is  a  blot  upon  the  legal  accuracy  of  the 
country.  He  was  either  guilty  of  the  murder  or  not : 
if  guilty,  death  was  his  doom  ;  if  not,  acquittal.  Who- 
ever heard  of  a  murderer  being  merely  imprisoned  :  he 
should  have  been  tried  upon  another  indictment,  and  the 
one  for  murder  abandoned.  Surely  amid  the  Grand 
Jury  there  might  have  been  some  who,  looking  at  the 
facts,  could  have  discriminated  between  the  two  charges. 

Public  opinion  was  left  at  a  balance ;  many  thought 
that  Oldfield  should  have  been  executed,  and  as  many 
that  he  was  unjustly  imprisoned. 
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JOSEPH   MITCHELL. 


Treason  stalks  abroad ;  the  unshod  hind 
Talks  of  his  lord  a&  freely  as  his  fellow. 
And  prates  of  equal  rights  and  gen'ral  freedom ; 
Rails  at  oppressors ;  then  goes  drunken  home, 
And  scares  his  wretched  wife  and  frighted  babes 
With  lordling  o'er  their  helpless  strengthlessness. 

Ahow. 

Your  equalizers  are  for  reducing  fhe  very  rich  to  their  level,  but  thej  never  think 
of  bringing  themselves  down  to  the  veiy  poor.  Anon. 

THE  year  1820  was  remarkable  for  breaches  of  the 
public  peace  in  every  form ;  publications  teemed  with 
sedition ;  ex  officios  were  issued  ad  infinitum^  and  oar 
goals  were  loaded  with  persons  designated  as  disaffected. 
Amid  the  many  who  were  led  by  perhaps  good,  though 
mistaken  feelings,  was  Mr.  Mitcnell.  The  desire  for 
reform  was  at  tnat  time  general,  but  certain  orators  con- 
strued this  term  into  a  synonyme  with  rebellion.  At  a 
public  meeting  to  petition  for  a  parliamentary  reform, 
which  was  held  at  Halifax  on  the  4th  of  October,  1819, 
Mr.  Mitchell  addressed  a  large  concourse  of  people,  and 
committed  the  offence  for  which  he  was,  at  tne  next 
Pontefract  Sessions,  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Joseph  Mitchell  pleaded  "Not  Guilty"  to  an 
Indictment  charging  him  with  uttering  certain  seditious 
words,  intending  to  excite  disaffection  against  the  person 
and  government  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  .trince 
Regent  &c. 

The  charge  of  sedition  rested  on  the  following  words, 
contained  in  the 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  Mr.  MITCHELL. 

*'  Our  land,  once  the  noblest  and  happiest  under  the 
sun,  is  now  a  disgrace  to  the  eye  of  heaven,  on  account 
of  the  mangled  carcases  of  men  with  which  it  is  filled. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Are  we  to  petition  the 
Prince  Regent  ?  That  would  be  useless,  because  he  has 
thanked  the  Manchester  magistrates  already.  Are  we 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  ?  No,  that  would  be 
useless.  Redress  from  that  house!  the  thing  is  im- 
possible. To  petition  that  corrupt  body  to  do  justice  to 
the  people,  would  be  worse  than  absurd.  We  might  as 
well  ask  it  to  reform  itself,  which  would  be  like  praying 
a  thief  to  give  back  the  property  he  had  stolen,  and  be 
hanged.  Oh !  there  would  be  an  awful  revolution  in 
taking  from  Colonel  Horton  a  part  of  his  property,  and 
in  giving  to  the  poor  a  small  portion  from  the  large 
estates  of  the  Bedfords,  the  Cokes  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
Fitzwilliams.  Certainly,  so  there  might,  but  how  many 
of  our  starving  population  would  be  relieved  by  it.  It  has 
been  made  a  law  that  a  national  debt  should  be  incurred, 
and  that  debt  is  £1,000,000,000;  but  as  we  can  repeal 
some  laws,  why  should  we  not  repeal  this?  And  it 
ought  to  be  repealed,  if  the  whole  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  But  I  would  not  deprive  the  poor  widows  and 
orphans,  who  have  money  in  the  funds  of  their  £50  and 
£100.  No,  but  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Cobbett, 
that  a  refunding  system  should  be  commenced,  and  those 
who  have  amassed  money  to  themselves  should  be  made 
to  refund  and  pay  those  small  pensions.'' 

Mr.  Maude  addressed  the  jury,  and  stated  the  facts 
of  the  case,  which  was  afterwards  made  out  by  the 
following  evidence : — 

Mr.  John  Tyas. — I  am  connected  with  the  Times 
newspaper.  I  attended  a  public  meeting  at  Skircoat 
Moor,  Halifax,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  report  for  that 
paper,  on  the  4th  of  October  last.  Several  thousand 
persons,  principally  of  the  labouring  classes,  were  col- 
lected. I  heard  the  defendant  address  the  people ;  after 
some  observations  on  a  loyal  declaration  which  had  been 
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adopted  at  Halifax,  he  w^it  on  to  state,  that  they  wanted 
to  destroy  whoredom  and  bad  principles^  and  not  even 
had  men  ;  but  if  they  were  oppressed  by  bad  principles, 
they  would  destroy  bad  men  and  tryrants,  rather  than 
be  oppressed  by  them.    Mr.  Mitchell  then  went  on  and 
said — '^  Our  land,  once  the  noblest  and  happiest  under 
the  sun,  is  now  a  disgrace  to  the  eye  ot  heaven,  on  account 
of  the  mangled  carcases  of  men  with  which  it  is  filled. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?''     After  saying  it  would  be 
useless  to  petition  the  Prince  R^ent,  he  proceeded  as 
follows  : — ''  Are  we  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
No,  that  would  be  still  more  useless.     Kedress  from  that 
House !  the  thin^  is  impossible.     To  petition  that  body 
would  belnrorse  than  absurd".     It  would  be  like  asking 
a  thief  to  give  back  the  property  he  had  stolen,  and  m 
hailed.*'     Mitchell  then  paused  and  turned  round  upon 
his  assertion,  and  recommended  that  they  should  petition. 
Some  observations  were  then  made  by  Mitchell  about 
taking  the  capital  from  the  Corinthian  column,  and  also 
about  Colonel  Horton,  which  introduced  the  following : 
**  But  Oh !  there  would  be  a  great  revolution  about  taking 
part  of  Colonel  Horton's  property,  and  giving  it  to  tl^ 
poor ;  and  a  small  portion  from  the  large  estates  of  the 
Bedfords,  the  Cokes  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Fitzwilliams.'" 
He  then  repeated,  *^  Ob  !  but  there  would  be  an  awful 
revolution,"'  and  said  something  about  the  funds,  which 
I  did  not  take  any  note  of ;  but  sometime  after,  in  sum- 
ming up  his  argument,  he  said  '^  certainly  there  would, 
but  how  many  of  our  starving  poor  would  be  relieved." 
That  Mr.  Mitchell  was  here  called  to  order.     He  said, 
also,  something  about  a  reforming  system,  to  this  efiect; 
that  a  refunding  system  ought  to  be  adopted,  but  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  take  from  the  poor  widows  and  orphans 
their  small  annuities. 

This  witness  was  c/oss-examined  at  great  length  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  but  nothing  transpired  to  vary  the  account 
he  had  given  of  the  language  used  by  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  Jun. — I  attended  the  meeting 
near  Halifax  on  the  4th  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  report  of  the  proceedings  for  the  Leeds  Mercury. 
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Mr.  Baines  proved  the  words  which  bad  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Tyas,  the  preceding  witness,  and  stated  more 
fully  that  part  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  speech  which  related  to 
the  funding*  system. 

I  recollect  Mitchell  stating*  "  that  the  national  debt 
was  £1,000,000,000,  but  which,  as  his  friend  Knight 
had  observed,  having  been  created  by  one  law,  they 
might  pass  another  to  repeal  it ;  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, if  the  whole  was  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea'* 
Mitchell  then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
deprive  the  poor  widows  and  orphans  who  had  £50  or 
£100  a  year  of  their  property  :  no,  he  would  say  with 
his  friend  Cobbett,  that  a  refunding  system  should  be 
commenced,  and  that  those  who  had  amassed  itioney  for 
themselves  should  be  made  to  pay  the  small  pensions  ; 
that  the  Bedfords,  the  Cokes  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Fitz- 
williams,  should  be  made  to  pay  them.  That  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  here  called  to  order  by  some  person  on  the 
hustings.  I  have  stated  that  part  which  related  to  the 
Bedfords  &c.  from  memory,  having  lost  my  note  book. 
I  cannot  state  positively  that  the  defendant  said,  should 
be  made  to  pay ;  but  I  have  a  strong  recollection  of  the 
word  made;  and  I  speak  without  hesitation  to  that 
being  the  purport  of  what  was  said. 

This  witness  also  swore  to  the  words  used  by  the 
defendant,  when  he  said  that  they  would  destroy  both 
bad  men  and  tyrants,  saving,  **  this  I  am  certain  of,  both 
because  I  remember  it  perfectly,  and  because  I  find  it 
in  the  report  I  inserted  in  the  Newspapers  at  the  time.'* 

Mf .  Baines  also  confirmed  Mr.  Tyas  about  what  was 
said  in  not  petitioning  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Baines  was  cross-examined  at  great  length  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  he  might 
be  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  ill-will  towards 
him,  on  account  of  what  took  place  at  York,  when  the 
witness  assisted  to  pull  him  down  by  the  collar  when  the 
Defendant  was  addressing  the  Meeting,  and  from  the 
discussion  which  had  subsequently  taken  place  between 
the  father  of  the  witness  and  the  defendant,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  being  an  emissary  employed  by  government. 

4  M 
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as  an  emissary  of  the  government,  employed  to  do  the 
people  an  injury ;  a  charge  which  he  said  had  almost 
driven  him  out  of  society,  and  had  exposed  him  to  popu- 
lar resentment  and  universal  obloquy.  In  speaking  on 
this  subject,  he  represented  Mr.  Baines  as  having  sub- 
jected him  to  these  sufferings,  as  the  god  and  oracle  of 
the  West  Riding,  and  as  the  editor  of  a  Newspaper, 
which  could  do  him  the  more  harm,  because  it  had  a 
circulation  of  between  four  and  five  thousand.  He  also 
intimated  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Baines,  jun.,  ought  to 
be  received  with  great  caution,  as  coming  from  a  quarter 
•b  hostile  to  him.  Mr.  Mitchell  then  contended,  that  the 
eircnmstance  of  the  prosecution  not  having  been  instituted 
in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,  was  a 
presumption  that  what  he  had  said  at  the  meeting  was  not 
considered  as  deserving  legal  animadversion. 

Mr.  Mitchell  then  adverted  to  his  connexion  with 
Oliver,  who  had  been  introiluced  to  him  as  an  honest 
man,  and  he  had  no  reason  during  his  intercourse  with 
liim  to  think  otherwise.  He  concluded  by  requesting 
the  Jury  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  impressions 
which  had  been  made  to  his  prejudice^  and  to  be  guided 
in  their  verdict  solely  by  the  evidence. 

The  defendant  then  called  several  witnesses,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  following,  admitted  that  they 
recollected  very  imperfectly  what  Mr.  Mitchell  had  stated 
in  his  speech ;  but  their  general  impressions  were,  that 
the  words  were  uttered  by  him  as  sworn  to  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Stafford,  the  editor  of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer. 
I  was  present  at  the  meeting  on  the  4th  of  October.  I 
took  some  notes  of  the  defendant's  speech,  but  not  the 
whole  of  it.  I  remember  something  being  said  about 
mangled  carcases,  but  I  did  not  take  it  down.  I  re- 
member, from  a  reference  to  my  notes,  what  he  said  re- 
specting the  refunding  system,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
national  debt.  The  latter  was  in  these  terms — "  There 
were  also  other  laws  passed  respecting  the  national  debt ; 
why  then  cannot  the  House  of  Commons,  corrupt  as  they 
are,  infamous  as  they  are,  repeal  the  law  establishing  the 
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national  debt  ?  It  is  just  that  we  should  demand  the 
repeal  of  that  law,  if  the  consequence  was,  that  it  should 
all  be  cast  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  "  The  refunding 
system  ought  to  be  instituted,  and  the  persons  who  had 
accumulated  property  should  refund." 

Mr.  Brayshaw,  the  reporter  of  the  Leeds  Independent 
newspaper,  read  from  his  notes  a  long  account  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  which  contained  passages  much 
stronger,  and  of  a  more  seditious  tendency  than  those 
sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Maude  spoke  in  reply. 

After  an  able  summing  up  of  the  evidence  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Jury,  after  consulting  a  short  time,  found 
the  defendant  **  Guilty  of  the  seditious  language,  but  not 
guilty  of  the  conspiracy." 

The  Chairman  then  sentenced  the  defendant  to  be 
imprisoned  in  York  Castle  six  months,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizance 
of  £100,  and  two  sureties  of  £50  each,  to  keep  the  peace 
for  two  years  longer,  and  to  be  further  imprisoned  until 
such  security  was  g-iven. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

This  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  very  lenient  sen- 
tence ;  yet  since  that  period  speeches  of  a  much  more 
inflammatory  tendency  have  been  delivered  with  impu- 
nity ;  but,  in  fact,  government  was  then  on  the  alert 
for  the  seditious. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  is  said  against  a  ministry, 
but  where  it  is  said,  to  whom  it  is  said,  and  we  fear  we 
must  also  add,  by  whom  it  is  said.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  man  avowing  his  opinions  amid  a 
party  of  educated  and  thinking  men,  and  promulgating 
the  same  amongst  a  crowd  of  ignorant  aad  excit^  la- 
bourers. It  is  less  dangerous  to  take  a  thousand  torches 
into  a  foundry,  than  to  admit  a  single  match  into  a  gun- 
powder mill.  The  checking  oratorical  emanations,  like 
Mr.  Mitchell's,  was  matter  of  expediency  at  such  a  period; 
and  even  his  friends  could  scarcely  say,  when  they  com- 
pared Hunt's  case  with  his,  but  that  a  relenting  spirit 
had  awarded  his  punishment. 
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And  wer't  thou  born  in  bliss  to  die  in  shame  ? 
And  wer't  thou  nurst  to  grace  the  gallows  tree  > 
How  didst  thou  fall  from  that  most  noble  state 
That  honest  industry  had  raised  thee  to ! 

THE  trial  of  Joseph  Manchester  is  the  antitype  to  this 
case ;  they  were  both  men  in  respectable  stations,  and 
both  took  the  same  means  to  support  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  a  neighbour. 

William  Smith  was  born  about  the  year  1778,  and 
was  bred  in  his  birth  place,  Yorkshire.  About  1800 
he  set  up  in  business  as  a  butcher  at  Leeds,  and  con- 
tinued in  reputability  for  many  years.  Either  in  con- 
sequence of  losses,  or  his  own  imprudence,  about  the 
year  1817  he  became  embarrassed ;  his  difficulties  in- 
creased in  1818,  (a  year  most  calamitous  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  during  which  there  were  more  bank- 
ruptcies than  in  any  other,  save  only  that  of  the  panic,) 
and  how  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  these  losses  will 
appear  by  the  subsequent  trial. 

If  Smith's  first  offence  was  the  one  for  which  he  was 
tried,  it  was  committed  with  a  boldness  that  knows  no 
parallel ;  if  it  was  not  his  first  offence,  he  had  led  a  life 
of  duplicity.  It  was  certainly  an  affecting  thing  to  take 
a  respectable  man  from  the  bosom  of  a  small  family,  and 
immure  him  in  a  gaol ;  but  it  is  more  affecting  to  see  a 
respectable  person  reduce  himself  to  such  a  situation. 

The  arguments  used  to  screen  Smith  from  punishment 
were  the  very  ones  that  appear  to  urge  for  his  case  being 
made  an  example  to  others.  Where  the  want  that  in- 
duced theft  is  least,  the  punishment  that  awaits  it  should 
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be  greater;  and  wbeu  guilt  in  such  a  case  is  clearly 
proved,  the  excellence  of  a  man's  character  is  an  actual 
aggravation  of  his  guilt ;  for  he  relied  upon  that  character 
to  screen  him  from  his  crimes. 

Smith  was,  when  first  charged  with  this  offence,  re- 
manded upon  his  own  request  to  produce  the  person  who 
had  sold  him  the  sheep,  and  all  his  neighbours  confident- 
ly believed  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  so ;  when, 
however,  the  trial  came,  he  did  not  make  even  an  attempt 
to  adduce  such  evidence. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  in  April,  and  at  the 
Summer  Assizes  of  1820  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 
William  Smith,  butcher,  of  Leeds,  was  charged  on 
an  Indictment  with  stealing  two  sheep,  the  property  of 
Joseph  and  Thomas  Smith,  farmers,  of  Rothwell ;  and 
on  another  Indictment  with  stealing  two  other  sheep,  the 
property  of  the  said  Joseph  and  Thomas  Smith,  and  of 
VVilliara  Lund,  of  Claxton. 

The  following  witnesses  were  called  for  the  prosecution : 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith. — I  am  engaged  in  the  farming 

business  with  my  brother,  Thomas  Smith,  at  Rothwell, 

where  we  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  sheep.    /The 

sheep  were  counted  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  8th  of  April, 

to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen:  on  the 

following  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  in  consequence  of 

one  of  the  sheep  being  found  in  the  lane,  I  had  them* 

counted  again,  when  I  discovered  that  four  sheep  were 

missing,  and  in^mediately  took  the  necessary  steps  to 

ascertain  in  what  direction  they  had  gone.     With  the 

assistance  of  my  men,  I  traced  them  from  Rothwell  to 

Woodhouse  Hill,  and  from  thence  to  the  New  Dewsbury 

Road,  and  from  thence  to  the  pavement  at  Leeds,  where 

I  lost  all  traces  of  them.     There  had  been  some  rain  the 

preceding  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  I  could  clearly 

perceive  the  footing  of  the  sheep  was  subfi^eguent  to  this 

rain.     On  Friday,  the  day  but  one  following,  I  found 
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the  skins  of  the  four  sheep  at  Leeds,  in  the  possession  of 
a  constable. 

I  was  present  when  the  prisoner  was  examined  before 
the  magistrates,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  had  bought 
the  sheep  on  the  8th  instant,  of  Thomas  Thackray,  of 
Bramham,  in  the  New  Dewsbury  Road ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  statement  the  magistrates  adjourned  the 
examination  until  the  following  day,  to  give  him  time 
to  produce  the  person  of  whom  he  had  purchased  them. 

Mr. Benjamin  Cuttle. — I  am  a  fellmono^er  at  Leeds. 
I  know  the  prisoner.  I  received  a  message  from  him  on 
Thursday  the  9th  of  April,  and  in  consequence  went  to  a 
public  house  kept  by  Mr.  Pounder,  where  1  saw  him, 
and  he  took  me  to  his  slaughter  shop  and  showed  me  four 
skins,  which  he  said  were  the  skins  of  four  sheep  hanging 
in  the  shop ;  I  bargained  for  the  skins  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  shillings  each,  and  they  were  sent  to  my  premises. 
The  sheep  and  the  skins  were  warm,  and  it  was  evident 
the  sheep  had  been  recently  killed. 

This  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  put 
the  skins  in  a  place  by  themselves.  About  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  Farmery  came  to  my  house  and  inquired  about 
the  skins  :  I  gave  him  the  key  of  the  place  where  they 
were  deposited,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  fetched 
away. 

Cross-examined. — The  prisoner  had  been  a  respecta- 
ble butcher  once  in  his  day.  There  was  no  secresy  in 
the  bargaining  for  the  skins.  1  gave  a  fair  price  for 
them,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  to  lead  to  any  suspicion  that  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  about  the  sheep. 

William  Farmery. — 1  took  possession  of  the  skins 
on  Thursday  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  they 
were  removed,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputy  constable, 
to  Mr.  Smith's  office. 

Thomas  Spibey. — I  am  deputy  constable.  I  re- 
moved the  carcases  of  the  sheep  from  the  premises  of  the 
prisoner  to  Mr.  Smith's  office,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  skins  fitted  on  them.     I  have  known  the  prisoner 
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twenty  years ;  he  bore  a  good  character  in  the  Jbrmer 
part  of  his  days. 

Charles  Lambert. — I  am  one  of  the  patrole  at 
Leeds.  I  know  the  prisoner  very  well :  I  saw  him  in 
Hunslet  Lane,  going  in  the  direction  of  Rothwell,  about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  that  night;  he  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

Mr.  SuGDEN  Darby. — I  am  a  butcher  at  Leeds.  I 
assisted  to  fit  the  skins  upqu  the  sheep  ;  they  fitted  ex- 
actly, and  1  am  positive  they  came  from  those  sheep. 

William  Ainsworth  corroborated  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  in  respect  of  the  recent  footmarks 
of  the  sheep,  which  were  distinct  all  the  way  from  the 
field  at  Rothwell  to  Leeds. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  said 
he  should  leave  it  to  his  counsel,  who  called  the  following 
witnesses : — 

Mr.  William  Findlay. — I  was  formerly  a  serjeant 
major :  was  at  the  Royal  Sovereign  public  house,  at 
Leeds,  on  the  Wednesday  night  before  the  prisoner  was 
apprehended ;  I  saw  him  there ;  he  was  there  when  I 
went,  which  was  about  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Remained 
there  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  prisoner  told  me 
he  had  bought  four  sheep.  He  continued  there  until 
nearly  one  o'clock.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  I  went 
away.  I  have  known  the  prisoner  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years,  have  traded  with  him,  and  I  always  considered 
him  to  be  as  civil  and  nice  a  man  as  any  in  Leeds.  His 
mother  died  last  Friday  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence 
of  this  charge  being  preferred  against  him. 

Mrs.  Findlay. — I  am  the  wife  of  the  last  witness. 
I  went  to  the  public  house  for  my  husband  at  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve.  I  saw  William  Smith  the  prisoner 
there ;  he  did  not  go  away  till  one  o'clock,  and  it  was 
half-past  one  before  myself  and  my  husband  went  home. 
I  have  known  the  prisoner  twelve  years ;  his' character 
is  that  of  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Clarkson. — I  keep  a  public  house  at  Hunslet. 
William  Smith  was  at  my  house  about  one  o^clock  in 
the  afternoon  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  ApriL 
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Mrs.  Harrison,  a  neighbour  of  the  last  witness. — 
I  saw  the  prisoner  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
my  house.  He  came  about  buying*  some  pigs,  and  went 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  Leeds  Pottery,  which  nearly 
adjoins  the  New  Dewsbury  Road. 

Joseph  Smith,  son  of  the  prisoner,  is  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Stated  that  his  father  sent  him  at  six  o'clock 
on  Thursday  morning  to  fetch  four  sheep  from  a  field  on 
the  Dewsbury  New  Road,  near  the  Pottery,  the  next  to 
Missey's  field.  Witness  fetched  the  sheep,  which  he 
drove  up  Briggate,  and  along  Kirkgate  and  Vicar  Lane. 
His  father  was  dressed  when  he  called  him  up,  but 
guessed  he  was  only  just  got  up,  because  he  was  button- 
ing his  waistcoat. 

On  his  cross-examination  he  said  his  father  had  not 
mentioned  the  sheep  the  night  before. 

John  Littlewood,  a  butcher  boy,  proved  that  he 
saw  the  last  witness  driving  four  sheep  along  Vicar  Lane. 

Mr.  George  Hunter. — 1  am  a  butcher  at  Leeds, 
and  have  known  the  prisoner  many  years :  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  an  apprentice ;  and  during  the  time  he  has 
been  in  business,  have  bought  and  sold  him  cattle,  have 
lent  and  borrowed  money  of  him,  and  I  never  saw  him 
attempt  to  do  a  wrong  action. 

Witness,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Judge,  said 
he  had  not  known  much  of  him  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Lefevre. — I  am  a  catholic 

Eriest  at  Leeds.  I  have  known  the  prisoner  four  years ; 
e  is  a  member  of  our  persuasion.  I  considered  him  a 
compassionate  man,  and  a  man  of  integrity  ;  believe  he 
had  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  His  mother  was  so 
much  afiected  at  hearing  the  Judges  were  coming  to 
judge  her  son,  that  she  died  last  Friday  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Witness  could  not  speak  with  respect  to  the  last  year, 
as  he  had  not  known  much  of  him  during  that  period* 

Mr.  Christopher  Slater. — I  am  a  commission 
agent  at  Leeds ;  have  known  the  prisoner  eighteen  years, 
and  have  had  many  transactions  with  him.  His  general 
character  was  that  of  an  honest  upright  man.     Cannot 

4  N 
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it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  misconduct  of  children  to 
bring  the  grey  hairs  of  their  parents  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  commutation  of 
his  sentence,  but  in  vain;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  the 
prisoner  was  executed. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  case  of  Manchester  for  the 
observations  and  reflections  that  the  criminal  conduct  of 
Smith  naturally  excites. 


HIGHWAY  ROBBERY. 


BENJAMIN  TAYLOR,   WILLIAM  SHIERS  &  JAMES 

GRAY. 


The  worst  we  know  of  the  Devil  is, 
That  he  first  temps  to  the  crime,  aod  then 
Betrays  to  ponishment.  Lillo. 


THE  histdry  of  crime  must  necessarily  present  a  series 
of  repetitions  :  when  facts  and  habits  are  so  similar,  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  expected  to  be  extremely  various. 
The  idle  servant,  thrust  from  his  master's  house,  becomes 
awhile  a  sojourner  in  a  brothel,  and  from  thence  issues 
forth  as  a  pickpocket,  burglar  or  footpad.  It  is  general- 
ly imagined  that  men  become  thus  desperate  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  infamous  women  with  whom  they  have 
an  illicit  connexion ;  but  the  examination  of  many  hun- 
dred cases  has  convinced  us  that  this  is  not  always  the 
fact ;  the  parties  are  more  frequently  goaded  to  it  by  the 
proprietors  of  these  infamous  receptacles,  who  jeer  and 
taunt  reckless  lads  into  ^^  doing  sonl^thing  daring''  to 
make  a  present  to  their  'Madies."  Many  a  man  has 
been  ridiculed  into  the  commission  of  crime  from  an 
imputation  on  his  courage,  who  could  not  have  been 
reasoned  into  morality  by  the  hope  of  everlasting  bliss. 
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Is  it  now  known  to  the  magistrates  of  Yorkshire,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
York,  Leeds,  Hull,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield  &c. 
&c.  who  exist,  and  have  existed  for  years,  by  keeping 
houses  in  which  the  most  infamous  characters  resort, 
houses  where  robberies  are  planned,  and  the  robbers  and 
their  booty  occasionally  secreted.  Do  not  our  public 
functionaries  knatv  many  persons  of  both  sexes  daily. in- 
creasing in  wealth  from  these  dreadful  sources,  wealth 
created  by  robberies  upon  casual  frequenters,  and  inhuman 
exactions  upon  the  wretched  inmates  of  these  desperate 
abodes.  When  these  exactions  cannot  be  furnished  from 
the  guilty  gains  of  the  unfortunate  females,  their  friends 
or  favourites  are  told  that  the  "  money  must  he  found  j^ 
what  road  is  open  to  them  ?  how  are  they  to  obtain  it  ? 
by  robbery,  perhaps  by  murder.  On  this  instigation, 
and  in  this  manner,  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  convicts 
commit  the  crimes  that  drive  them  from  their  country. 

We  know  that  the  vicious  structure  of  society  will  not 
admit  of  the  extinction  of  the  dreadful  resorts  we  allude 
to,  but  magisterial  influence  might  lessen  many  of  the 
evils  that  spring  foom  them  ;  not  by  increased  severity 
to  the  wretched  creatures  whose  nocturnal  calling  carries 
them  thither,  but  by  a  due  examitiation  into  the  conduct 
of  the  hoary  sinners  who  are  proprietors  of  these  recepta- 
cles of  vice.  We  fear  it  will  be  long  ere  this  be  done. 
Magistrates,  as  well  as  ministers,  are  subject  to  fits  of 
delicacy,  and  are  anxious  to  avoid  inquiries  that  might 
provoke  interference  with  the  amusements  of  the  rich. 
When  shall  we  see  a  man  arise  who  will  stand  up  against 
the  powerful  infamous,  lay  bare  the  shrowded  brow  of 
gilded  iniquity,  and  punish  the  causers  as  well  as  the 
perpetrators  of  crime  ?  Such  a  man  must  submit  to 
become  hated  by  a  set ;  he  must  nerve  his  mind  to  bear 
the  revilings  of  even  his  own  circle  5  but  he  would  receive 
his  reward  in  the  thanks  of  the  community,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  rectitnde,  and  in  that  sphere  where 
all  actions  are  weighed  in  a  just  and  equal  balance. 

Taylor,  Shiers  and  Gray  were  three  dissolute  young 
men,  who,  finding  their  cash  unequal  to  supply  what 
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their  extravagance  deemed  necessary,  resolved  to  take 
**  a  short  way  to  mend  their  fortunes."  Shiers  was  the 
oldest  offender.  How  numerous  or  how  few  their  crimes 
had  been,  we  have  never  learnt,  but  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  attack  it  is  our  province  to  record,  was 
not  their  first  adventure. 

The  three  prisoners  were  committed  to  York  Castle 
in  November — Taylor,  on  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor; 
Shiers  and  Gray,  on  information  given  by  two  women  with 
whom  they  lived,  and  who  passed  by  their  names.     The 

Erisoners  were  all,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  eighteen 
undred  and  twenty,  brought  to 

TRIAL* 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Park. 

Benjamin  Taylor,  William  Shiers  and  James  Gray, 
pleaded  "Not  Guilty"  to  an  Indictment  charging  them 
with  assaulting  James  Nicholson,  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds, 
on  the  highway,  and  taking  from  his  person  a  watch  and 
gold  seal,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1819. 

Mr.  James  Nicholson. — I  had  been  dining  with 
Mr.  PuUan,  of  Leeds,  on  Wednesday  the  17th  of  Nov. 
and  set  off  on  my  return  to  Chapeltown,  where  I  reside, 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  1  v^as  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  Sheepscar  Turnpike,  when  1  met  three  men, 
one  of  them  on  foot,  and  the  other  two  mounted  on  one 
horse.  The  man  on  foot  said  **  Good  night,"  I  returned 
his  salutation  and  went  on. 

I  had  proceeded  about  thirty  yards,  when  I  heard  a 
footstep ;  I  turned,  and  saw  a  man  close  to  me ;  it  was 
dark,  and  I  saw  but  indistinctly ;  he  said  something, 
concluding  with  "  1  will  blow  your  brains  out."  I  struck 
at  him  immediately  with  a  stick,  which  Mr.  Pullan  had 
lent  me.  I  struck  the  man  down.  Another  then  came 
up  and  said  **  Let  him  go,"  but  I  still  held  the  man  who 
had  first  attacked  me.  The  second  man  then  went  to  the 
road  side,  and  took  up  a  large  stone  and  threw  it  at  me ; 

*  This  trial  occupied  eight  hours  ^  but  all  the  material  evidence  we  have  present* 
ed  in  a  condensed  form. 
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he  subsequently  threw  another,  a  smaller  one.     1  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  first  man. 

The  second  man  then  produced  a  pistol  and  fired  at 
mCf  but  it  flashed  in  the  pan.  He  then  rushed  in,  but 
I  held  the  first  man  witn  one  hand,  and  struck  at  the 
second  with  my  stick. 

The  man  whom  I  held  called  out  ^^  Bull,  why  dost 
not  thou  come  on.''  A  third  man  then  appeared  (this 
was  subsequently  proved  to  be  Shiers)  and  joined  in  the 
attack.  I  fought  as  long  as  I  could,  but  they  got  me 
down  and  rifled  my  pockets. 

They  took  my  watch  and  some  patterns  of  scarlet  cloth. 
I  cried  out  '^  Murder,"  and  one  of  them  put  his  hand 
over  my  mouth.  When  they  had  got  my  watch,  they 
gave  me  two  or  three  blows  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and 
then  left  me.  I  felt  very  weak,  but  I  got  up,  and  seeing 
a  cottage  near,  I  was  goiiig  towards  it,  when  a  man  came 
up  and  said  some  one  was  coming  with  a  light.  I  bad 
lost  my  hat  and  the  stick  Mr.  PuUan  lent  me  in  the 
scuflie:  I  found  my  bat,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Turnpike,  where  1  found  the  prisoner  Taylor  in  custody. 

I  went  to  Iieeds  in  a  coach  which  paired  soon  after. 
I  was  very  ill  and  confined  to  my  bed  tor  five  weeks,  and 
to  my  house  for  six  weeks  afterwards. 

John  Maynard,  tailor. — I  live  at  Leeds.  On  the 
17th  of  November  i  had  been  at  Buslingtborpe,  and 
was  returning  at  about  half-past  eight.  When  near 
Chapeltown  road,  heard  a  cry  of  **  murder  ;'*  it  was  in 
a  suppressed  voice.  Upon  hearing  this,  1  got  over  a  wall 
and  stood  listening.  I  saw  the  prisoner,  Taylor,  get 
upon  a  horse  and  ride  towai'ds  Sheepscar.  I  got  into  a 
foot  road,  and  ran  to  the  bar,  and  got  there  as  soon  as 
the  prisoner.  I  opened  the  gate  and  seized  the  prison- 
er's horse  by  the  bridle,  and  asked  Taylor  if  he  had  not 
heard  a  cry  of  murder  j  he  said  "  No,"  and  wanted  to 
pass  through,  this  I  would  not  permit ;  he  then  tried  to 
turn  and  go  back.  I  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was  taken 
into  custody. 

A  variety  of  witnesses  were  then  called,  who  proved  to 
the  following  effect : — 
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That  Taylor  was  taken  into  the  turnpike;  asked 
leave  to  retire  for  a  moment ;  two  men  accompanied  him ; 
he  jirked  something  from  him,  and  a  watch  was  after- 
wards found  about  fiteen  yards  from  the  spot,  and  near 
it,  a  seal.  These  were  identified  as  Mr.  Nicholson's. 
Taylor  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which  was  the  one  Mr. 
Fullan  had  lent  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  which  must  have 
been  exchanged  in  the  struggle  between  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Nicholson*  Taylor's  clothes  were  covered  widi  blood 
and  dirt. 

Two  pistols,  (one  loaded,)  were  found  early  the  next 
morning,  not  far  from  where  the  struggle  had  taken 
place. 

As  regarded  Shiers  and  Gray,  the  depositions  of  two 
women  were  put  in,  and  their  evidence  taken  to  the 
following  substance : — 

and said  they  were  unfortunate  girlj. 

Knew  Shiers  and  Gray  ;  they  lived  with  them.  On  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  November  they  came  home  covered 
with  mud.  Said  they  had  a  tight  scuffle  with  a  fellow 
on  the  road,  but  that  Taylor  had  made  off  with  the 
''swag:' 

Sometime  after  this,  the  witnesses  were  interrogated 
by  some  police  officers  at  Leeds,  and  gave  this  intelli- 
gence ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Shiers  and  Gray  were 
taken  into  custody. 

A  variety  of  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  the  going 
out  and  returning  of  Shiers  and  Gray. 

The  depositions  of  these  women  had  been  taken  before 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  in  a  state  to  give  any  account  of  the 
affray,  and  it  was  found  to  tally  in  every  particular  with 
that  gentleman's  version  of  the  transaction. 

The  prisoners  said  nothing  in  their  defence,  and  a 
verdict  of  "  Guilty"  was  returned. 

Sentence  of  death  was  immediately  pronounced  upon 
the  prisoners.  Some  mitigatory  circumstances  in  these 
cases  induced  a  commutation  of  sentence.  Shiers  and 
Taylor  were  transported  for  life,  and  Gray  imprisoned 
for  a  considerable  time. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Clemency  was  extended  in  this  case,  where  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  by  the  prisoners.  Three 
men  attacking  one ;  an  absolute  attempt  at  murder, 
(for  the  snapping  of  a  loaded  pistol  amounts  to  this  ;) 
and  the  striking  of  Mr.  Nicholson  after  they  had  rifled 
him,  and  consequently  completing  their  purpose,  are 
circumstances  of  great  aggravation.  On  charges  of 
much  less  atrocity,  men  have  been  executed. in  every 
county  in  England ;  and  though  we  are  advocates  for 
mercy,  we  certainly  think  that  if  the  person  who  snap- 
ped the  pistol  could  have  been  ascertained,  (it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Taylor,)  he  should  have  suffered  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law. 

The  prisoners  were  all  natives  of  Yorkshire,  and  a 
train  of  disconsolate  friends  followed  the  caravan  that 
conveyed  them  towards  the  place  of  embarkation.  Next 
to  that  hopeless  feeling  that  must  attend  a  man  who 
looks  on  earth  and  sky  for  the  last  time,  we  know  no 
state  of  destitution  more  dreary  than  that  of  the  convict 
The  last  look  he  throws  on  places  dear  to  his  memory — 
places,  that  though  he  should  live  to  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs,  he  must  never  revisit ;  that  look  contains  a 
volume  of  human  misery,  and  is  a  more  able  commentary 
on  crime  than  has  ever  yet  been  penned. 


HIGH    TREASON. 
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WILLIAM   COMSTIVE,   CHARLES   STANFIELD, 
RICHARD  ADDY,    BENJAMIN   HANSON, 

▲ND  EIGHTEEN   OTHER  PERSONS. 


Since  laws  were  made  of  ev*rv  degree. 
To  curb  vice  in  others  as  wellas  me, 
I  wonder  they  h'ant  better  eompan^f 
Upon  Tyburn  Tree. 

Gat. 

THE  years  1810,  1820  and  1821,  especially  the  two 
former,  were  periods  of  dreadful  fermentation  in  England. 
Poverty  had  roused  some  districts  to  lawlessness ;  op- 
pression had  called  up  others ;  nor  were  there  any  lack 
of  those  bold  and  bad  spirits  who  *^  love  commotion, 
for  commotion*s  sake."  Spies,  the  prototypes  of  EdwardiS 
and  Oliver,  haunted  every  populous  city.  Desperate 
men,  like  Thistlewood,  were  caiTyiiig  on  their  traitrous 
designs  in  various  quarters  ;  and  public  opinion  was  so 
divided,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  general 
voice  execrated  most  the  revolutionists,  or  the  measures 
taken  by  Government  to  detect  them. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1820,  tme  bills  having 
been  found  against  twenty-two  prisoners,  on  a  charge  of 
High  Treason,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  and  Mr.  Justice  Park 
having  reflected  on  the  great  inconvenience  that  arose 
at  the  preceding  Spring  Assizes,  from  the  protracted 
trial  of  Hunt  and  others,  agreed  that  the  pleas  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  recorded,  but  their  trials  postponed 
till  the  9th  of  September. 

Willliam  Comstive,  aged  28,  Charles  Stanfield,  28, 
Richard  Addy,  29,  Benjamin  Hanson,  24,  charged  with 
traitrously  assembling  in  arms,  at  Kirkheaton,  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  war  against  the  king. 

4  o 
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Joseph  Chapel,  aged  25,  James  Flowers,  49,  Benjamin 
Rogers,  30,  William  Rice,  40,  chained  with  the  same 
offence,  committed  at  the  same  place. 

John  Birkenshaw,  aged  28,  Joseph  Firth,  26,  John 
Vallance,  24,  John  Ferrymond,  25,  charged  with  being 
connected  with  a  meeting  on  Grange  Moor,  deemed  to 
be  treasonable. 

Abraham  Ingham,  aged  27,  George  Brian,  36,  John 
Hobson,  20,  George  Birkenshaw,  25,  chained  with  the 
same  offence. 

William  Holland,  aged  20,  Michael  Downing,  48, 
charged  with  a  similar  offence,  stated  in  the  calendar 
to  have  been  committed  in  Barnsley. 

All  the  above  prisoners  were  included  in  one  Indict- 
ment. 

Second  Indictment.  John  Lindley,  aged  50,  Nathan 
Buckley,  40,  Thomas  Blackburn,  33,  John  Peacock, 
45,  John  Smith,  not  in  custody »  charged  with  levying 
war. against  the  king,  in  the  parish  of  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Justice  Park  addressed  the  prisoners  as  tbey  were 
placed  at  the  bar,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Prisoners,  (naming  them)  the  Grand  Jury  for  the 
County  have  presented  an  Indictment  against  you  for 
high  treason.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  by  the 
law  of  this  land,  the  court  is  bound  to  assign  to  each  of 
you  two  counsel  to  assist  you  in  your  defence  in  open 
court ;  and  I  now  call  upon  each  of  you  to  say  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  name  any  gentlemen  to  conduct 
your  defence,  that  I  may  assign  them  to  you.*' 

Prisoners. — "  We  request,  My  Lord,  a  few  days  for 
consideration.'* 

Mr.  Justice  Park. — "  You  have  a  right  to  it,  and  it 
shall  be  granted  to  you ;  and  I  now  call  upon  you  to 
name  an  attorney  to  conduct  your  defence,  and  instruct 
counsel  for  you." 

An  attorney  and  counsel  were  accordingly  named  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  9th  of  September 
they  were  brought  to  trial. 

On  the  9th  of  September  tliere  was  an  adjounnnent 
until   he  following  day,  by  general  consent. 
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•  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  evidence  produced  before 
the  grand  Jury,  would  occupy  far  too  much  space;  and 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  prisoners  proved  the  truth 
of  the  charges :  the  heads  of  the  offences  were  as  follows : 

The  plan  of  operation  was,  it  seems,  to  approach  the 
town  in  four  divisions.  •  The  Kirkheaton,  Skelmantiiorp, 
Grangemoor  and  Kirkburton  sections,  which  may  be 
called  the  south  division,  were  to  assemble  at  Almond- 
bury  Bank,  within  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
Mirfield,  Hartshead,  High  Town  and  Coin  Bridge  sec-^ 
tions,  forming  the  east  division,  were  to  rendezvous  in 
Kirklees  Lane,  adjoining  to  the  park  of  Sir  George 
Armitage,  hart.,  which  is  three  miles  from  Huddersfield. 
The  Thornhill,  Dalton,  Kirkheaton,  Raistrick  and  Brig* 
house  sections,  forming  the  north  division,  were  to  as- 
semble in  Fixby  Park,  nearly  two  miles  from  that  place ; 
and  the  west  division,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  and 
consisted  of  the  Lindley,  Quarmby,  Out  Lane,  Rippenden 
and  Barkisland  sections,  were  to  assemble  on  Lindley 
Moor,  about  the  same  distance  from  Huddersfield,  and 
all  of  them  having  in  view,  the  Castlehill,  on  which  a 
beacon  was  to  be  lighted,  as  a  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  march  upon  the  town.  Having  thus  sur- 
rounded theiown,  all  the  parties  were  to  advance  at  the 
same  moment,  and  while  one  division  captured  the  Horse 
Barracks  and  secured  the  cavalry,  another  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  barracks  occupied  bv  the  infantry,  who 
were  also  to  be  secured ;  the  civil  authorities  were  at  the 
game  moment  to  be  made  prisoners,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town  confined  to  their  dwellings,  by 
the  new  provisional  government.  This  desperate  pro- 
ject, wicked  and  visionary,  as  it  may  appear,  was  un- 
doubtedly formed;  and  the  capture  of  Huddersfield,  with 
the  stoppage  of  the  coaches  usually  passing  through  that 
place,  were  to  form  the  signals  of  the  general  rising. 

Some  of  these  visionary  criminals  doubtless  had  a 

general  revolution  in  view,  others  were  actuated  by  the 
ope  of  plunder,  and  a  still  greater  number  led  on  by  a 
love  of  riot. 
ISvidence  of  the  most  conclusive  nature  wa«  procured 
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in  proof  of  the  gailt  of  all  the  prisoners ;  and  oa  the 
morning^  of  the  lOtb  of  September  the  following  proceed- 
iDgs  took  place  in  court : — 

An  intimation  was  made  by  the  prisoners  coonselt  that 
they  desired  to  plead  guilty,  and  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  merciful  consideration  of  the  king. 

Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley. — Are  all  the  prisonere  widiin 
hearing,  and  have  they  all  concurred  in  this  request  ? 

The  prisoner,  Comstive,  who  seemed  upon  all  ocGa« 
sions  to  have  acted  as  the  spokesman  for  the  other  prison- 
ers,  said,  '*  We  are  all  acquainted  with  it.  My  jLord.'* 
Several  of  the  other  prisoners  said  **  We  are." 

Mr.  Raine  stated,  that  the  counsel  for  the  crown  con- 
curred in  the  application. 

The  clerk  of  the  arraigns  addressing  himself  by  name 
to  ea^h  individual,  ask^  if  he  wished  to  withdraw  his 
plea  of  **  Not  guilty,"  and  to  plead  gnil^y ;  ^1  the 
prisoners  answered  in  the  affirmative.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  making  James  Flowers,  who  was  excessively 
deaf,  comprehend  the  question,  and  Comstive,  speaking 
loudly  in  his  ear,  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  withdraw 
his  plea  of  **  Not  guilty,"  and  plead  guilty  ;  he  replied 
that  he  wished  to  do  as  the  rest  of  his  comrades  did. 
The  plea  of  guilty  having  been  recorded  against  all  the 
prisoners,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  addressed  to  each  of 
them  the  following  solemn  enquiry  : — '<  You  have  been 
indicted  for  high  treason,  to  which  indictment  yon  have 
pleaded  *  Guilty;'  have  you  any  thing  to  say  why  the 
Court  should  not  give  judgment  against  yon  to  die 
according  to  law  ?"  Most  of  the  prisoners  remained 
silent ;  some  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say."  There 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  making  Flowers  hear  and  coin« 
prehend  the  question ;  and  Comstive  said  to  him,  *'That 
the  gentleman  wantcni  to  know  if  he  had  any  Uiing  to 
say  why  he  should  not  die  according  to  law  ?" 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — "  You  do  not  put  the  qnention 
to  him  properly :  the  question  is  not  *  Why  he  should 
not  die  according  to  law,'  but  why  judgment  should  not 
be  given  against  him  to  die  according  to  law."  Comstive 
then  put  the  question  in  the  amended  form^and  flowers 
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signified  he  had  nothing  to  say.    Proclamatioii  waa  theo 
made  for  silence,  in  the  following  terms : — 

Cryer.— **  My  Lords,  the  King's  Justices  do  strictly 
command  all  manner  of  persons  to  keep  silence,  whilst 
sentence  of  death  is  passing  upon  the  prisoners  at  tba 
bar,  on  pain  of  imprisonment*" 

Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley,  who  was  evidently  greatly  affectr 
ed,  then  placed  the  awful  symbol  of  death  upon  bishead^ 
and  addressed  the  prisoners  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  Prisoners  at  the  bar.  The  thankfulness  I  feel  in 
being  able  to  announce  to  you  that  your  lives  will  be 
spared,  is  almost  more  than  I  am  able  to  express.  To 
see  so  many  (most  of  you  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  your 
full  vigour,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  health)  guilty  of 
offences,  which  might  have  made  it  the  duty  Qt  those  who 
have  to  administer  the  law  to  consign  you  to  an  untim^y 
end,  is  a  most  afflicting  spectacle.  It  is  most  fortunate, 
however,  that  in  your  cases,  and  during  the  commission 
of  the  acts  for  which  you  have  now  to  answer,  no  blood 
has  been  shed ;  your  offences,  as  far  as  1  have  reason  to 
believe,  stopped  so  far  short  that  no  lives  were  sacrificed, 
and  that  has  laid  the  foundation  for,  and  has  warranted 
the  crown  in  extending  to  you,  that  mercy  which^  under 
different  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  bound  in 
justice  to  refuse.  The  government  of  this  country  has 
a  great  stake,  for  which  it  has  to  answer  to  the  public. 
It  is  the  great  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
community  at  large  have  a  right  to  look  up  to  it  for  that 
description  of  conduct  which  shall  best  secure  the  people 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  properties,  their  lives, 
and  their  privileges :  and  wherever  an  attempt  is  made 
which  may  put  life  and  property  in  hazard,  those  who 
administer  the  government  are  bound  carefully  ta  attend 
to  each  particular  case ;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  gratification  to  extend  mercy  where  it  can  be 
done  consistently  with  the  public  good.  Yet  they  have 
also  the  most  painful  of  all  duties  to  perform,  that  of  ex- 
ecuting justice.  I  most  cordially  thank  God  that  in  your 
case  mercy  may  be  extended,  and  that  you  may  here- 
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after  have  an  opportanity,  by  your  future  good  conductt 
to.make  amendment  for  misconduct  already  g^ne  by. 

*<  The  offence  to  which  you  have  pleaded  guilty  is  the 
highest  offence  which  subjects  can  commit,  and  it  has 
in  every  country  been  treated  as  such ;  and  if  you  look 
to  the  consequences  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  you 
must  feel  that  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  thus  consider- 
ed. No  man  can  contemplate  these  consequences  with* 
out  feeling  thankful  to  God  that  your  offence  had  been 
stopped  before  these  calamitous  effects  had  been  produced. 
If  there  be  an  armed  insurrection,  and  rising  in  a  coun- 
try, how  calamitous  must  be  the  result ;  who  can  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  the  sufferings  and  evils  which  it  may 
E reduce  ?  How  many  lives  might  have  been  sacrificed  ? 
low  many  women  might  have  been  made  widows  ?  How 
many  children  made  orphans,  deprived  of  those  parents 
who  are  to  instruct  them  in  early  life,  and,  above  all,  to 
set  before  them  a  good  and  virtuous  example  ? 

What  has  been  the  cause  which  has  drawn,  probably 
with  respect  to  many  of  you  I  may  say,  who  has  deluded 
you  into  the  commission  of  this  offence?  I  cannot 
state.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  world  without 
being  aware  of  the  seditious  and  blasphemous  publica- 
tions which  have  been  every  where  disseminated,  I  may 
say  this,jbhat  if  from  these  publications  you  have  imbibed 
these  principles,  which  have  led  you  to  the  commission 
of  these  acts,  which  have  placed  you  in  your  present 
unhappy  situation,  how  much  must  they  have  to  answer 
for  who  have  been  the  instruments  of  introducing  these 
publications  into  your  hands.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
not  to  see  that  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications  go 
hand  in  hand  with  treason  and  rebellion ;  and  in  those 
who  seek  to  excite  the  latter,  it  is  worldly  wisdom  to  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  influence  of  religion.  The  best 
security  of  the  public  peace  is  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  the 
best  way  to  train  men  to  sedition  is,  to  make  man  forget 
his  Maker,  and  obliterate  all  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion. I  hope  and  trust  that  if  any  of  you  should  have 
been  thus  deluded  into  a  foj-getfulness  of  your  Maker, 
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that  this  delusion  will  not  be  permanent.  If  you  should 
have  for  a  moment  forgotten  Him  from  whom  your  health 
and  all  your  blessings  proceed,  I  trust  it  will  be  a  de- 
lusion of  a  short  continuance,  and  that  you  will  return 
to  that  Being  who  is  the  author  of  all  good. 

''I  trust  that  the  awful  situation  in  which  you  are 
respectively  placed,  will  be  a  warning  to  you  and  others 
to  abstain  from  those  practices  which  tend  to  endanger 
the  government,  and  consequently  the  lives  and  security 
of  those  individuals  who  live  under  its  protection.  You 
perhaps  may  all  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and 
some  of  you  may  have  been  drawn  into  these  dangerous 
practices  by  the  distresses  which  have  been  so  generally 
felt.  It  is  the  lot  of  human  nature  occasionally  to  meet 
with  distress  of  different  descriptions.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed by  divine  providence  as  a  means  to  make  man 
look  up  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  health,  peace 
and  prosperity,  *and  who  is  the  giver  of  all  things  that 
man  can  enjoy.  In  every  different  station,  men  meet 
with  suffering  and  privation,  doubtless  from  the  wisdom 
of  Him  without  whom  not  even  a  sparrow  ialleth  to  the 
ground  :  we  are  all  in  his  hands,  and  it  will  be  wise  for 
you  and  for  me,  and  for  all  who  hear  me,  submissively  to 
bear  the  afflictions  he  imposes,  and  to  look  up  to  Him 
in  thankfulness  for  all  the  blessings  we  ace  permitted 
to  enjoy. 

**  It  is  now  become  necessary  for  me  to  discharge  the 
most  painful  part  of  my  duty,  and  to  pass  upon  you  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  It  is  a  sentence  which  no  one  can 
hear  without  feelings  of  great  solemnity.  It  is  a  sentence 
.which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  abhorrence  of  the  crime 
against  which  it  is  denounced.  I  have  already  stated, 
and  I  feel  gratified  in  repeating  the  assurance,  that  this 
sentence  will  not,  in  any  part  of  it,  be  carried  into  effect 
with  respect  to  any  of  you.  There  will  be  that  commu- 
tation of  punishment  which  his  Majesty's  government, 
upon  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  may  see  fit  to  inflict. 

*'  The  sentence  of  the  law  is,  that  you,  William 
GomstiVe  &c.  (his  lordship  here  enumerated  the  names 
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of  all  the  prisoners)  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  camCt  and  from  thence  be  drawn  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  an  hurdle,  there  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  until  yon  are  dead  ;  that  your  heads  be  after- 
wards separated  from  your  bodies,  and  your  bodies  be 
divided  into  foilr  quarters  and  remain  at  the  disposal  of 
the  king;  and  whenever  death  shall  come,  may  Almighty 
God  extend  his  mercy  to  each  and  every  one  of  yon." 

The  prisoners  were  then  removed  from  the  bar,  and 
subsequently  subjected  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment 
and  transportation. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

We  have  spared  any  details  of  evidence  intended  to 
have  been  given  in  this  case  ;  of  him  who  confesses  his 
guilt,  we  feel  inclined  to  say 


*'  Be  his  faalts  and  his  follies  forgot  by  as  then." 

But  amid  these  men  there  were  many  desperate  and 
reckless  characters.     Pikes  were  manufacttired,  and  a 

S>lan  was  presented  for  forming  scythes  and  sickles  into 
brmidable  and  available  weapons,  by  fixing  them  into 
clubs  of  various  lengths.  A  seizure  of  fire  arms  was  also 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  rioters  ap 
peared  with  all  the  regularity  of  disciplined  soldiers, 
^ut  those  who  most  deeply  deplored  these  manifestations 
of  disorder,  were  bound  to  confess  that  these  people  had 
been  provoked  to  it,  by  the  barbarous  massacre  at  Man- 
chester, and  by  the  chilling  apathy  with  which  ministers 
treated  the  groans  of  a  suffering  multitude^ 

He  that  striketh  Jittt  is  the  aggressor ; 
And  thej  had  been  sniitten  sorely. 

The  extension  of  mercy  in  such  a  case  was  purdy 
prudential ;  the  people  had  seen  enough  of  the  blood  of 
their  fellows,  and  a  gory  scaffold  would  have  formed  a 
fipesh  incentive  to  revolution.    An  execution  of  twen^^ 
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three  was  a  spectacle  that  in  1780  was  endured,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment  in  1820.  Men 
have  learnt  that  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  a  few 
dozen  persons  charged  as  state  criminals,  does  not  make 
the  peasantry  love  that  state  the  better;  and  that  a 
minister,  whose  unpopularity  first  caused  public  risings, 
can  quell  them  moi*e  easily  by  changing  his  measure^ 
than  by  punishing  those  who  oppose  them. 


MURDER. 
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WILLIAM   THOMPSON. 


Beirare  of  jealousy ;  'tis  a  green-eyed  monstery 

That  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on.  SBiKSsni^mB. 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
brought  up  in  habits  of  industry,  and  though  in  very 
bomble  circumstances,  was  generally  respected.  •  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  1 780,  and  considering  the  dread- 
fbl  dirth  of  elementary  instruction  at  that  period,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  received  a  better  education  than  the 
l^nerality  of  persons  in  his  situation.  He  was  unfortu- 
nately imbued  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  that  period, 
in  the  villages  of  Yorkshire  at  least,  and  believed  in 
ivitches,  apparitions  &c.  These  fancies  often*  determine 
he  future  character  of  the  man ;  they  confuse  the  mental 
ind  weaken  the  physical  powers,  and  Thompson's  mind 
iras  probably  more  excited  than  aided  by  communion 
irith  many  travelling  sectarians,  who,  under  different 
ipmUations,  visited  Yorkshire  from  1 798  to  1800. 

During  the  ferment  that  the  French  revolution  excited, 
Fbompson  had  shaken  off  the  apathy  that  appeared  a 
Mrtion  of  his  character,  and  again,  in  1802,  when  all 

4  p 
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England  was  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  he 
appeared  to  feel  with  his  fellow-men.  There  is  nothing 
more  favourable  to  the  development  of  human  nature, 
than  an  arousal  of  this  description  :  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and  the  discipline  that  was  prevalent  in  1802, 
1803,  1804  and  1805,  employed  the  people,  and  dis- 
pelled superstitious  notions  by  instructing  man  to  rely 
on  his  own  strength  and  the  protection  of  heaven  for  de- 
fence ;  and  it  also  inculcated  correct  notions  of  submission, 
patience  and  self-control.  Thompson  benefited  in  com- 
mon with  the  working  class  throughout  England  by 
these  circumstances.  He  was  married,  and  his  conduct 
was  such  as  to  obtain  him  the  general  respect  of  his 
neighbours. 

The  Creator  has  said,  '^  It  is  not  meet  for  man  to  be 
alone ;  and  this  may  be  received  in  an  extended  sense. 
Solitude  is  inimical  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  we 
were  sent  hither.  The  most  virtuous  hermit  that  ever 
dwelt  in  a  cell,  cannot  be  considered  as  following  the 
purposes  for  which  nature  designed  him.  We  were 
meant  to  commune  with  our  fellow-men,  to  aid  them 
with  our  knowledge,  and  not  to  brood  in  secret  oom- 
muniugs  with  ourselves.  Thompson  was  addicted  to 
solitary  rambles,  it  became  a  passion  with  him,  and 
though  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  was  roused  to  energy, 
his  natural  love  of  seclusion  ultimately  predominated. 
Solitude  expands  a  great  mind,  but  it  enervates  a  weak 
one ;  and  this  was  precisely  the  case  with  Thompson — 
he  *'fed  full  with  fancies."  For  some  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  had  no  issue;  but  in  1814  his  wife  proved 
pregnant.  In  1821  she  was  again  in  this  situation. 
Thompson  had  before  expressed  his  surprise,  that  in 
twenty  years  his  wife  should  have  but  one  child,  and 
said,  **  It  seems  a  mystery  to  me ;"  and  arguing  from 
his  limited  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  harboured 
suspicions  of  the  continence  of  his  wife;  this  was  the 
case  at,  and  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  his  child  in  18)4. 
When  his  wife  was  again  enciente,  she  feared  to  disclose' 
it  to  him,  and  she  did  so  cautiously ;  he  instantly  taxed 
ber  with  inconstancy,  and  at  this  instant  it  appears  Ae 
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idea  of  destroying  ber  flashed  upon  his  mind.  The  same 
night  he  completed  his  purpose,  for  which,  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1821,  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

William  Thompson  pleaded  "  Not  guilty'*  to  an 
Indictment  charging  him  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  his  wife,  on  the  15th  of  February 
last,  by  cutting  her  throat  with  a  razor. 

Mr.  Williams  stated  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  called 
the  following  witnesses  : — 

Elizabeth  Dobson. — Lives  at  Hornby,  a  short 
distance  from  the  prisoner,  who  lived  in  a  lone  house. 
His  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  a  little  boy, 
about  seven  years  old,  who  was  their  only  child.  About 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  18th  of  February, 
the  prisoner  came  to  their  house  and  said,  **  A  bad  mis- 
fortune has  happened ;  our  Betty  is  dead  ;"  and  request- 
ed witness  and  her  husband  to  accompany  him.  On  the 
road  to  the  prisoner's  house,  he  said  in  a  low  distinct 
tone  of  voice,  that  she  had  occasioned  her  own  death  by 
a  razor.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  prisoner's  house, 
witness  went  up  stairs ;  she  found  his  wife  laying  across 
the  bed,  near  the  foot  of  it,  without  any  covering,  except 
a  short  flannel  waistcoat.  She  was  quite  dead ;  her  face 
and  arms  were  bloody,  and  other  parts  of  her  body  were 
covered  with  blood.  The  prisoner  also  went  up  stairs, 
but  said  nothing ;  when  they  came  down  again,  the  pri- 
soner said  his  wife  had  been  cleaning  down  the  delf 
rack,  and  had  found  an  old  razor,  with  which,  he  sup- 
posed, she  had  destroyed  herself.  Witness  said  the  de- 
ceased was  a  woman  of  a  very  cheerful  temper,  and  she 
had  never  seen  her  in  a  desponding  way. 

Sarah  Hall  stated  the  prisoner  and  deceased  had 
been  married  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  they  had 
only  one  child,  who  was  then  about  seven  years  of  age. 
Witness  described,  with  great  particularity,  the  situation 
in  which  she  found  the  bed  linen,  and  the  wearing  ap- 
parel of  the  prisoner,  with  a  view  of  shewing  that  ttie 
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deceased  could  not  have  inflicted  the  wound  upon  her- 
self; but  the  subsequent  circumstantial  confession  of  the 
prisoner  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  evidence. 

George  Dobson  was  called  to  prove  that  the  prison- 
er was  without  his  shirt;  the  former  witness  having 
stated  that  she  found  a  shirt  in  a  very  bloody  state. 

Percival  Thorpe  attended  the  prisoner  at  George 
Dobson's  house.  Witness  was  there  at  three  o^clock  on 
Monday  morning.  The  prisoner  was  upon  the  bed  on 
bis  kneesy  crying  out  for  mercy,  accusing  himself  as  a 
great  sinner.  George  Dobson  and  his  servant  were  also 
in  the  room ;  but  none  of  them  said  any  thing  to  the 
prisoner,  excepting  desiring  him  to  compose  hiinself,  and 
moderate  his  feelings.  Auer  a  short  time  Mr«  Dobson 
and  servant  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  prisoner 
and  witness  together.  The  prisoner  had  a  litue  sleep 
from  three  to  five  o'clock.  -  He  asked  the  witness  if  there 
was  mercy  for  a  murderer  ?  And  if  he  recollected  any 
passage  which  said  that  there  was  no  mercy  for  a  mur*' 
derer?     Witness  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  such 

Sassage  Witness  was  with  the  prisoner  at  Thomas 
ield's  house,  at  Appleton,  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  order  of  the  constable.  The  witness  was 
alone  with  him  :  the  first  words  the  prisoner  said  to  him 
were,  •*  I  have  murdered  my  wife  with  a  razor."  Wit- 
ness left  him,  not  wishing  to  hear  any  more  upon  the 
subject,  intending  to  send  one  of  the  other  persons  into 
him ;  but  as  witness  was  going  out  of  the  room,  the 

Erisoner  called  him  back,  and  repeated  to  him  what  he 
ad  said  about  murdering  his  wife  with  a  razor.  Wit- 
ness said,  some  person  thought  he  had  done  it  whilst  she 
was  asleep :  the  prisoner  instantly  replied,  "  She  was 
awake.  There  had  been  some  diflerence,"  continued 
he,  **  about  a  parcel  that  was  lost.  My  wife  said  she 
had  something  to  communicate  to  me,  which  I  was  not 
to  be  surprised  at ;  and  that  was,  that  she  was  with  child. 
1  instantly  turned  upon  her,  and  said,  it  is  not  to  me. 
My  wife  pleaded  that  she  was  clear  of  any  other  man. 
She  was  cleaning  about  the  house,  and  she  nad  occasioil 
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to  dean  down  the  delf  rack ;  there  was  an  old  razor  on 
the  shelf,  which  she  took  into  her  hand.  It  then  struck 
me  to  take  the  new  razors,  which  I  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  from  a  certain  drawer  in  which  I  secreted 
them  ;  I  carried  them  to  bed  with  me.  When  we  had 
got  to  bed,  the  difference  was  kept  up  between  us,  and 
1  rubbed  her  hair  up  in  a  very  rough  manner  with  both 
my  hands ;  upon  which  she  said,  *  O  William,  how  am 
1  to  get  this  night  over,  if  you  use  me  thus?  and  if  I 
get  this  night  over,  how  am  I  to  get  another?  I  have 
always  been  willing  to  bear  every  burden  with  you,  and 
I  will  bear  this,  if  you  will  cast  it  upon  me/  "  The 
prisoner  proceeded  to  state  to  the  witness^  that  his  wife 
reasoned  with  him  very  well  for  some  time.  The  prisoner 
then  resumed  in  the  following  manner  :— 

^*  I  took  hold  of  her  and  pulled  her  towards  me,  and 
she  came  into  my  arms  as  lovingly  as  ever  she  did  in  her 
life*  I  threw  her  head  back  upon  my  shoulder ;  having 
thus  fair  opportunity,  I  took  the  razor  which  I  had  se- 
cretly hid  in  my  bre^hes  pocket,  and  pressed  it  into  her 
throat."  This  the  prisoner  said  was  truth.  The  witness 
nid  it  was  shocking  to  mention  it ;  the  prisoner  said  it 
was,  and  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  more  government  over 
himself. 

The  prisoner  at  this  moment  addressed  the  judge,  and 
begged  him  to  ask  witness  if  he  thought  he  (prisoner) 
was  his  own  man  at  that  time  ? 

The  witness  replied  he  could  not  tell,  but  that  he 
related  what  he  had  stated  in  a  very  composed  manner. 

Mr.  Thomas  HAanisoN,  surgeon,  of  Kirby  Moor 
Side,  deposed  that  he  examined  the  body  of  the  deceased : 
he  found  a  wound  in  the  throat,  which  had  cut  through 
the  arteries  and  severed  the  windpipe.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  were  cleanly  cut,  and  not  jagged,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  all  the  suicides  of  that  nature  which  he  had 
seen.  The  wound  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  throat ; 
in  case  of  suicide  the  wound  is  generally  nearer  one  ear 
than  the  other.  This  wound  doubtless  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
judge,  the  witness  said^  he  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
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the  deceased  could  have  moved  herself  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wonnd. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon  by  the  judge  for  his 
defence,  said,  **  I  am  ignorant  of  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
laid  to  my  charge.  I  cannot  g^ve  any  account  of  it ; 
how  it  was,  it  is  quite  a  mystery  to  me." 

The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury.  After 
recapitulating  the  evidence,  he  said  that  he  did  not  know 
how  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the  prisoner 
had  destroyed  the  deceased ;  and  it  was  equally  clear, 
that  if  committed  by  a  person  in  his  right  senses,  it  was 
a  case  of  murder.  No  evidence  had  been  offered  to  the 
jury  which  could  raise  even  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  in  possession  of  his  understanding.  The  questions 
he  had  asked,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  were  perfectly 
pertinent  and  rational.  His  conduct  too  after  ttie  death 
of  his  wife,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  himself  by-  imput- 
ing her  death  to  suicide,  was  also  a  proof  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  sufficient  understanding  at  the  time  to  ren- 
der him  amenable  to  the  laws :  nor  were  there  any  grounds 
for  supposing  that  his  reasoning  powers  were  at  all 
defective. 

The  jury  having  turned  round  in  the  box  for  a  mo- 
ment, pronounced  the  fatal  verdict — •*  Guilty.** 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  pass  the  awful  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  the  prisoner,  which  he  did  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

"  William  Thompson,  you  have  been  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  wilful  murder,  of  which  you  have  been  found 
guilty  on  the  clearest  evidence.  If  you  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  those  scriptures  to  which  you  referred  in 
the  agonies  of  self-reproach,  you  must  know,  that  what- 
ever mercy  may  be  reserved  by  heaven  for  offences,  no 
mercy  can  be  extended  towards  you  by  an  earthly  tribu- 
nal ;  for  we  have  the  expi'ess  command,  even  of  God 
himself,  that  ^'  whosoever  sheddeth  man*s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed."  If  any  thing  can  aggravate 
the  crime  of  murder,  it  is  aggravated  in  your  case  :  it 
has  been  committed  against  one  whom  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature  teach  us  to  love,  to  cherish,  and  protect; 
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one  who  for  twenty  long  years  had  cheerfaliy  borne  all 
the  burdens  of  life,  and  who  was  still  disposed  and  ready 
to  bear  all  that  your  caprice  and  ill  treatment  could  cast 
upon  her ;  and  when  you  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to 
her,  when  she  had  with  confiding  love  thrown  herself 
into  your  arms,  you  chose  that  moment,  when  cruelty 
itself  might  soften  into  pity,  to  effectuate  your  bloody 
purpose,  and  that,  not  with  an  instrument  lying  in  your 
way,  but  by  one  which  you  had  prepared  and  secreted 
for  the  dreadful  deed.    After  you  had  perpetrated  this 
most  foul  aud  unnatural  murder,  you  attempted  to  screen 
yourself,  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear  that  your 
wife  had  committed  the  crime  of  suicide ;  but  in  this, 
fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  you  failed.     It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  how  far  the  mercy  of  God  may  be  extend- 
ed;  it  .w6uld  be  blasphemy  in  me  to  attempt  to  set 
bounds  for  it.     You  will  be  attended  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  direct  the  means  by  which  that  mercy  may 
be  obtained ;  and  I  would  earnestly  exhort  you  to  em- 
ploy every  moment  of  the  short  time  you  have  to  remain 
m  this  world,  in  supplicating  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty. 
I  do  not  wish,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  render  more 
rough  than  it  must  needs  be,  your  painful  position  of  life ; 
but  we  must  take  care  not  to  encourage  others  by  the 
expectation,  that  determined  crimes  ever  escape  punish- 
ment. .  That  your  state,  after  the  commission  of  this 
dreadful  act,  must  have  been  most  wretched,  ^very  one 
who  has  heard  the  account  given  by  those  who  witnessed 
it,  must  be  convinced.     The  account  given  of  the  state 
of  your  mind  on  the  night  subsequent  to  the  murder, 
must  bean  awful  lesson  to  all  how  they  indulge  the  feel- 
ings of  anger  or  revenge.     To  ease  the  torments  of  your 
accusing  conscience,  you  were  compelled  to  reveal  the 
dreadful  secret,  and  confess  yourself  a  murderer." 

His  lordship  then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  Monday,  and  his  body  to  be  dissected. 

The  prisoner  was  executed  at  the  drop  behind  the 
Castle  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  He  was 
attended  on  the  platform  by  the  usual  officers.    His  de- 
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meanour  was  calm,  bat  dejected  in  the  extreme  :  be  ap* 
peared  to  join  in  the  offices  of  devotion  with  great 
fervency.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  executioner 
to  perform  his  duty — the  drop  fell,  and  after  a  severe 
straggle,  the  life  and  earthly  sufferings  of  the  prisoner 
terminated. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Persons  of  solitary  dispositions  are  generally  of  a 
;  jealous  temperament,  and  ignorant  men  are  frequoitly 
very  deeply  imbaed  with  this  fatal  feeling.  Without 
any  knowledge  of  physics,  or  of  the  phenomena  of  im- 
pregnation, persons  of  this  description  draw  deductions 
on  these  subjects  from  erroneous  notions  of  their  own, 
and  put  implicit  faith  in  them  :  this  embittersihe  lives 
of  many  honest  couples,  who  make  each  other  miserable 
by  causeless  suspicions.  We  have  in  the  course  of  this 
work  given  two  or  three  instances  of  jealousy  in  low  life, 
and  its  lamentable  results ;  but  Thompson's  case  is  sin- 
gular ;  he  seldom  vented  his  thoughts,  he  brooded  over 
bis  suspicions,  made  no  inquiries  or  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain their  truth,  but  irritated  himself  into  a  temporary 
insanity. 

The  observations  of  the  Judge  preclude  the  necessity 
of  our  saying  much  on  this  case  :  a  case  of  more  pre- 
meditated murder,  or  one  involving  greater  callosity  of 
heart,  we  have  not  yet  recorded.  The  prisoner  was  not 
warmed  by  the  excitement  of  sudden  rage,  but  coolly 
perpetrated  the  crime.  The  poor  sufferer,  who  had  for 
so  many  years  shared  in  the  bitters  of  his  cup  of  life, 
exhibited,  as  woman  generally  does,  the  most  heroic 
self-devotion.  We  know  of  no  pathos  in  any  author  to 
equal  that  displayed  in  her  words  to  her  husband  just 
before  death  terminated  her  wretched  life.  When  struck 
and  illused  by  him,  who  had  sworn  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect her,  she  meekly  said,  **  I  have  borne  every  burden 
with  you,  and  1  will  bear  this,  if  you  cast  it  on  me;'' 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature  we  would  believe  that 
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Thompson  was  then  insane  :  could  any  man,  blessed  with 
reason,  at  such  a  moment,  and  when  the  confiding 
woman  was  embracing  him,  destroy  her  ? 

The  agony  of  mind  this  unfortunate  criminal  after- 
wards experienced,  was  appalling  to  those  who  witnessed 
it.  He  detailed  all  the  particulars  of  bis  crime  with  the 
utmost  minuteness ;  but  after  he  had  been  in  gaol, 
mixed  with  hardened  and  experienced  criminals,  his 
manner  changed,  he  exhibited  considerable  cunning, 
and  denied  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Will  not  the 
reiteration  of  hundreds  of  instances  urge  ministers  to 
prevent  a  classification  of  criminals  ?  Are  they  not,  in 
some  measure,  responsible  for  the  weight  of  additional 
crime  that  prisoners  lay  on  their  souls  by  perjury  ?  When 
Thompson  confessed  this  deed  to  Thorpe,  he  was  in  a 
much  fitter  state  to  appear  before  his  Maker  than  at 
the  moment  when  surrounded  by  spiritual  comforters 
he  was  launched  into  eternity. 

The  demon  of  jealousy  had  taken  a  fearful  possession 
of  his  mind,  for  he  never  alluded  to  his  child,  and  seemed 
still  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  legitimacy.  It  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  murdered  woman  to  add,  that  she  was 
generally  reputed  to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and 
that  her  continence  was  never  doubted  but  by  the  un- 
fortunate criminal  who  destroyed  her. 
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ROBBERY  AND  MURDER. 

LEONARD    WILKINSON. 


When  his  friends  and  kinsmen  gather'd  round  him. 
He  turned  away  in  sorrow  and  in  shame  ; 
He  bad  brought  disgrace  upon  their  threshold. 
And  scatter' d  misery  round  their  hearth. 

THE  hero  of  the  history  of  crime  that  we  have  now 
to  record,  was  bom  in  the  year  1804,  was  brought  up  as 
a  labourer,  and  maintained  a  good  character  tintil  bis 
eighteenth  year.  There  is  no  period  more  fatal  than  that 
at  which  the  animal  passions  develop  themselves.  lu 
1822  Wilkinson  formed  some  loose  acquaintances.  In 
the  following  year  he  formed  a  connexion  with  a  girl  who 
resided  near  his  father's  ;  the  fruits  of  this  was  a  child, 
for  whom  an  order  of  afSliation  on  Wilkinson  was  made 
out.  Though  regarded  as  an  idle  man,  he  was  not  sus- 
pected as  a  dishonest  character  when  he  committed  the 
crime  that  consigned  a  fellow-creature  to  the  gi'ave,  and 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1826  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

Leonard  Wilkinson  pleaded  "Not  guilty"  to  an 
Indictment  chari^injr  him  with  the  murder  of  Nicholas 
Carter,  of  Crakehall,  Bedale. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  the  case,  and  called 

William  Wail. — I  am  cashier  at  Hutton  &  Co/s 
bank,  at  Ley  burn.  Mr.  Carter  came  to  our  bank  every 
Friday.  He  did  so  on  Friday  the  19th  of  May  last, 
about  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  a  bill. 
I  gave  him  one  for  twenty-six  pounds.     He  exchanged 
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some  notes  for  three  of  our  £5  notes.  He  had  a  ^freat 
many  more  notes.  He  had  a  canvass  purse  with,  I 
think,  two  divisions  in  it. 

By  the  Judge. — He  was  quite  sober. 

John  Allan. — I  am  a  corn  dealer^  and  reside  at 
Exelby.  I  saw  Nicholas  Carter  at  Leyburn  market  on 
the  19th  of  May,  before  dinner.  I  left  Leyburn  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  and  proceeded  homewards. 

Ann  Boyes. — I  live  at  Constable  Burton.  My  house 
is  on  the  road  between  Leyburn  and  Aikber.  On  the 
19th  of  May  Mr.  Carter  called  at  my  house,  about  a 
quarter  past  four  o'clock.  I  owed  him  fifteen  shillings, 
and  paid  him  with  a  half  sovereign  and  two  half  crowns. 
He  then  set  off  homewards.  I  know  the  place  where 
the  body  was  found,  it  is  about  a  mile  from  my  house; 
my  house  is  close  to  the  road. 

William  Plews. — I  live  at  Crakehall,  and  am  a 
corn  dealer.  I  have  attended  Leyburn  market  for  twenty 
years.  Carter  and  I  went  there  together  on  the  19th  of 
May.  1  left  Leyburn  alone,  about  ten  minutes  past  three, 
and  travelled  alone  until  I  got  to  Aikber.  I  passed 
through  Alice  Dent's  gate;  as  soon  as  I  had  done  so, 
my  horse  took  fright,  and  I  saw  Nicholas  Carter's  horse 
eating  grass  in  the  lane,  and  Nicholas  laid  on  the  ground. 
His  hat  lay  about  half  a  yard  from  him.  I  saw  a  rail 
between  his  legs,  with  the  small  end  to  the  ground.  He 
was  laid  on  his  left  side,  leaning  against  the  hedge  side, 
and  his  head  hanging  down.  The  rail  was  broken,  and 
the  piece  layabout  a  yard  off.  I  shouted  "Nicholas 
Carter"  three  or  four  times  as  loud  as  I  could,  but  not 
receiving  an  answer,  I  called  for  Alice  Dent,  who  came 
up.  I  then  went  to  Richard  Atkinson's,  at  Grazing 
Nook,  to  get  assistance.  As  I  was  going  I  met  Jackey 
Remmer.  I  returned  with  Atkinson's  servant  man,  when 
I  observed  Carter's  right  side  breeches  pocket  turned  in- 
side out.  I  found  his  memorandum  book  in  his  left  side 
pocket,  but  nothing  else.  There  were  two  violent  cuts 
on  his  head,  on  the  back  part,  and  the  blood  had  ran  out. 
He  never  spoke,  as  he  was  nearly  dead.  I  then  went  on 
to  Crakehall. 
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By  the  Judge. — It  would  be  about  half^st  four  or 
twenty  minutes  to  five  when  I  found  Carter. 

Alice  Dent. — I  was  alarmed  by  the  last  witness,  and 
went  to  the  place  where  Carter  was  found,  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  yards  from  my  house.  I  found  part 
of  a  rail  put  between  his  knees.  His  hat  lay  on  the 
ground.  Carter  was  laid  on  his  left  side,  with  his  head 
on  his  breast.  There  was  another  piece  of  rail  near  him. 
I  took  three  halfpence  out  of  his  pocket*  They  got  a 
cart,  and  took  the  poor  man  away. 

JoiTN  Kemmer. — I  am  a  shopkeeper  at  Crakehall^ 
and  met  William  Plews  on  the  19th  of  May  last,  on  the 
road.  After  speaking  to  Plews,  I  went  forward  and  saw 
Nicholas  Carter.  Alice  Dent  was  with  him.  I  shouted 
to  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer  :  he  appeared  to  be 
nearly  dead.  I  saw  some  blood  a  short  distance  from  the 
body,  and  two  pieces  of  rail.  I  stopped  till  a  cart  was 
procured  and  the  body  t^ken  away.  The  hat  and  rails 
were  also  put  in  the  cart,  and  Thomas  Newton  drove  it 

Col.  Pulleyne. — I  gave  two  pieces  of  rail  to  Rem* 
mer,  which  I  received  of  Philip  Braithwaite  on  the  19lh 
of  May. 

Philip  Braithwaite. — I  live  at  Crakehall,  and 
gave  two  pieces  of  rail  to  Col.  Pulleyne,  which  I  received 
of  Thomas  Newton. 

Thomas  Newton. — I  am  servant  to  Mr.  Richanl 
Atkinson.     I  conveyed  Mr.  Carter  to  Crakehall,  and  two 

?ieces  of  rail  which  were  found  on  the  road  near  him. 
'he  rails  I  gave  to  Braithwaite. 

Remmer  being  recalled,  produced  the  pieces  of  rail. 
One  of  them  had  a  piece  of  paper  sealed  round  it,  under 
which  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  human  hair. 

Archibald  Campbell. — I  am  a  surgeon,  at  Be- 
dale,  and  was  called  in  to  attend  Carter.  I  examine<l  his 
head,  and  found  two  wounds  on  it.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  swelling,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
right  side.  He  died  during  the  night.  I  found,  <»i 
opening  the  head,  the  whole  right  side  completely  frac- 
tured. There  were  two  branch  fractures.  1  never  saw 
so  extensive  a  fracture,  it  had  evidently  been  done  with 
a  blunt  inslTumenl. 
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By  the  Judge. — I  have  no  doubt  but  the  wounds  and 
bruises  which  I  have  described  were  the  causes  of  his 
death.  In  my  judgment,  such  a  fracture  could  not  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  mere  falling  from  his  horse. 

John  Allan  being  recalled,  stated,  I  and  Francis 
Robinson  left  Jjeyburn  together;  when  we  had  got  be- 
tween Stoop  House  and  Burton,  we  met  the  prisoner 
going  the  Leyburn  road.  From  Stoop  House  I  could 
see  across  the  fields  on  the  Levburn  road.  After  meetingf 
the  prisoner,  we  went  on  to  Burton  and  got  some  ale  j 
just  as  we  had  drank  it.  Carter  came  by,  took  some  mo- 
ney of  an  old  woman,  and  then  we  went  on  together  to 
Burton  Bank.  It  was  about  twenty  minutes  after  we 
bad  met  the  prisoner  when  Carter  came  up  to  us.  When 
we  got  to  the  top  of  Burton  Bank,  I  turned  to  the  left  to 
Mr.  Wyvill's.  Robinson  went  on  to  the  Burton  Road, 
and  Carter  on  the  Crakehall  road.  I  afterwards  went 
to  the  place  where  he  was  found,  and  assisted  to  put  him 
into  the  cart.  I  knew  the  prisoner  well,  who  once  lived 
at  Crakehall.  It  would  be  about  a  quarter  past  three 
when  I  met  him  on  the  road. 

William  Cooper. — I  am  acordwainer,  at  Consta- 
ble Burton,  and  saw  the  last  witness  pass  through  Con- 
stable Burton  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  May.  At  ten 
minutes  past  four  I  saw  the  prisoner  pass  my  master's 
shop,  coming  in  a  direction  from  Leyburn^  and  going  in 
a  direction  to  Fingal  church. 

John  Bearpark,  blacksmith,  of  Burton,  stated, — 
I  have  known  the  prisoner  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  I 
saw  him  on  the  19th  of  May,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  He  passed  by  my  shop,  as  if  he  was  coming 
from  Leyburn,  and  went  down  the  lane  leading  to  Fingal 
church.     He  had  a  mixture  coloured  coat  on. 

Ann  Gill,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gill. — On  the 
19th  of  May,  a  little  past  four  o'clock,  I  was  in  a  field 
near  Burton,  between  Bearpark's  house  and  the  place 
where  Mr.  Carter  was  found.  I  saw  a  man  going  to- 
wards Aikber.  He  had  on  a  mixture  coat,  fustian  trow- 
sersy  and  a  pair  of  gaiters  nearly  the  same  colour.  I  knew 
the  prisoner  when  he  was  young,  but  had  not  seen'  him 
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for  many  years.  The  man  on  the  road  was  going*  very 
quick.  I  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  Monday  following, 
and  his  dress  resembled  that  of  the  man  I  saw  on  Friday, 
except  that  he  had  no  gaiters  on. 

Paul  Fishburn. — I  am  servant  to  William  Gill, 
and  was  in  my  master's  house,  at  Un thank,  between 
Burton  and  Aikber,  on  Friday  the  19th  of  May  last, 
when  I  saw  a  man  pass  the  house  about  four  o^clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  he  was  walking  very  fast.  [Witness  then 
described  his  dress,  similar  to  the  last  witness.]  I  saw 
the  prisoner  on  Monday,  and  believe  him  to  be  the  man. 
His  dress  and  whiskers  corresponded. 

William  Illingworth. — I  saw  a  man  cross  an 
oat  field  in  a  direct  road  towards  Fingal.  He  had  his 
coat  off,  and  hung  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  walking 
as  fast  as  he  could.  On  the  Monday  I  examined  the 
field,  and  found  footmarks.  The  right  foot  had  appa- 
rently the  mark  of  a  leather  gaiter  strap,  and  the  left  none. 
One  print  was  very  distinct ;  1  observed  other  three,  but 
they  were  not  so  distinct.    I  knew  Carter,  and  I  saw  him 

?ass  the  oat  field  just  after  I  saw  the  man  cross  the  field, 
'he  man  apparently  was  going  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  what  Mr.  Carter  was. 

Thomas  Scott,  of  Constable  Burton,  shoemaker; 
and  Thomas  Scott,  of  Hawksworth,  who  were  with 
Illingworth  on  the  day  in  question,  gave  similar  testimony 
to  that  of  Illingworth. 

Christiana  Day,  the  wife  of  John  Day. — My  hus- 
band  keeps  a  public  house  at  Thornton  Stewart,  two  or 
three  miles  from  Aikber.  On  the  19th  day  of  May  last 
I  recollect  the  prisoner  coming  to  our  house,  near  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  had  a  mixture  coloured  coat 
on.  He  asked  for  a  pint  of  ale,  drank  it,  and  I  filled 
him  another.  He  asked  if  he  did  not  owe  me  a  bill  ? 
I  said  yes,  and  he  inquired  how  much  it  was.  I  fetched 
my  book,  and  told  him  it  was  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence. It  had  been  owing  ever  since  November  last. 
He  asked  me  to  change  him  a  note,  I  did  so,  and  he  gave 
me  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  1 1  was  a  Leybum  note, 
ofHuttonand  Co.'s  bank.     He  asked  me  to  call  mv 
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husband,  who  was  111 ;  I  did  so,  and  the  prisoner  got 
another  pint  and  treated  my  husband  with  one.  He  also 
called  George  Tempest,  of  Middleham,  in.  I  went  to 
milk,  and  he  was  gone  when  I  returneil. 

John  Day,  husband  to  the  last  witness,  stated  that  the 
prisoner  called  George  Tempest  and  another  man  in, 
and  treated  them  with  four  pints  of  ale,  which  he  (the 
prisoner)  persisted  in  paying  for.  My  house  is  about 
three  miles  from  Middleham. 

Robinson  Morton,  of  Middleham,  innkeeper,  stated 
— I  remember  the  prisoner  coming  to  my  house  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  May.  He 
had  fustian  trowsers  on.  Mr.  Back's  waggoner  was 
with  him,  and  they  had  two  or  three  tankara*s  of  ale, 
and  then  went  to  bed.  He  was  up  when  we  got  up  in 
the  morning.  He  took  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  paid 
my  wife  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  He  took  a  hand- 
ful of  silver  out  of  his  trowsers  pocket.  He  left  my 
house  about  seven  o'clock. 

William  Clarkson,  (a  little  boy.) — I  am  appren- 
tice to  Matthew  Clarkson,  hatter,  of  Middleham.  On 
Friday,  the  19th  of  May  last,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  prisoner  came  to  my  master's  to  pay  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  hat.  He  gave  me  three  half 
crown  pieces. 

William  Robinson,  watchmaker,  Leyburn. — I  re- 
collect the  prisoner  coming  to  my  shop  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  of  May,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  bought  a 
gold  ring  of  me  for  ten  shillings.  He  gave  me  half  a 
sovereign.for  it,  and  also  bought  a  pocketbook,  6d.,  rib- 
band, Is.,  seal.  Is.  6d.,  and  key,  6d.  He  bad  owed  me 
2s.  ever  since  August,  which  he  paid  me  at  that  time, 
and  also  for  all  he  then  purchased. 

Thomas  Westgarth. — I  know  the  prisoner,  and 
saw  him  on  the  13th  of  May.  He  then  paid  me  a  £l 
note,  and  after  that  2s.  6d.  He  said  he  would  give  me  the 
rest  after.  He  borrowed  7s.  of  John  Spence  the  same 
day,  out  of  which  he  paid  me  the  2s.  6d. 

Edward  Mason,  of  Coat,  in  the  parish  of  Wensley. 
On  Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  prisoner  came  to  me 
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in  my  master's  field,  where  1  was  ploughing.  He  owed 
me  32s.y  which,  he  said,  he  had  come  to  pay  me.  He 
did  so,  and  then  he  gave  me  Is.  6d.  for  Kobert  West* 
garth.  He  pulled  out  several  bank  notes,  and  gave  me 
one  of  the  Leybum  bank. 

John  Winspy,  carpenter,  ofLeyburn. — Early  in  May 
I  lent  the  prisoner  a  £1  note.  On  Saturday,  the  20th, 
I  went  to  him,  and  asked  for  it.  He  said  ne  had  just 
been  at  my  shop  and  paid  my  son. 

John  Winspy,  jun.,  proved  the  payment  of  the  £1 
note,  which  was  of  the  bankof  Hutton  &  Co. 

David  Chapman. — 1  am  constable  of  Killerby.  On 
Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  pnsonerpaid  me  four£l 
noted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  bastard  child,  he  being 
eight  guineas  in  arrear.  I  offered  to  take  four  guineas, 
and  he  said  he  would  send  the  4s.  to  Bedale. 

Simon  Blenrhorn. — 1  keep  the  Black  Bull,  Be* 
dale.  On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May,  the  prisoner  had 
four  pints  of  ale  at  my  house,  in  payment  foir  which  be 
paid  me  one  of  Hutton  &  Co.'s  notes. 

John  Edmondson,  labourer,  of  Bedale,  saw  the 
prisoner  on  the  2ist  of  May,  and  went  with  him  to 
George  Humphrey's  public  house  at  Aikber.  We  had 
five  pints  of  ale,  and  he  paid  for  three  of  them.  His 
brother  was  with  him,  and  he  gave  him  some  silver. 
We  then  went  to  Blenkhom's,  and  he  paid  for  what  ale 
we  had  there.  I  set  him  part  of  the  way  home,  when 
he  said  he  had  plenty  of  money. 

Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Esq.  M.  P.  stated — I  pur- 
sued the  prisoner  on  Sunday  the  21st  of  May.  1  first 
saw  him  near  Patrick  Brompton,  and  galloped  after  him 
to  near  Fingal,  where  I  took  him.  I  found  a  key  on 
him,  which  I  g*ave  to  Jaques,  the  constable. 

Jonathan  Jaques. — 1  am  constable  of  Fingal,  and 
searched  the  prisoner  on  Sunday  the  21st  of  May,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Wyvill.  The  prisoner  took  most  of  the 
articles  out  of  his  pocket,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
There  was  a  watch,  a  gold  ring,  two  £1  notes  of  Hutton 
&  Co.*s  bank,  and  some  silver.  I  opened  the  prisoner's 
box  at  the  public  house,  at  Crakehall,  with  the  key 
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which  1  got  of  Mr,  Wyvill.     The  prisoner  was  by  at 
the  time,  I  believe,  I  took  the  things  out  of  the  box. 

Mr.  Wyvill  being  recalled,  stated  that  the  box  was 
opened  at  Burton  first,  and  the  prisoner  was  present. 

Jaques  continued — Amongst  other  things,  there  were 
a  pair  of  drab  coloured  gaiters  in  the  box.  The  gaiter 
for  the  right,  I  believe,  had  the  strap  on,  and  the  left 
had  not.     [Produced  the  p^aiters.] 

William  Dinsdale,  Esq. — I  am  one  of  the  coroner's 
for  the  East  Riding.     The  prisoner  was  brought  before 
me  on  the  26th  of  May.     Nothing  was  said  to  him  to 
induce  him  to  say  any  thing ;  I  particularly  cautioned 
Lim  from  saying  ought  to  criminate  himself.     Mr.  Dins- 
dale  here  read  the  prisoner's  examination.    In  it  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  commit  the  crime,  but  another  man  did ; 
that  he  met  a  man  that  day  at  Leyburn,  dressed  in  a 
short  jacket  and  trowsers,  who  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
Carter  count  his  money,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  him 
to  murder  him ;  that  he  (the  prisoner)  refused,  but  said 
that  he  would  meet  him,  after  he  had  done  it,  near  Fin- 
gal  church  ;  that  they  parted  at  Armley  Hill,  the  prisoner 
going  by  Parson's  Bam,  and  the  man  towards  Constable 
Burton;  that  he  (Wilkinson)  afterwards  met  the  man, 
about  five  o'clock,  near  Fingal  church,   who  told  him 
that  he  had  not  killed  Carter,  but  nearly  killed  him,  with 
a  rail,  and  taken  his  money,  which  consisted  of  three 
£5  notes,  eleven  l£  notes,  a  draft,  half  sovereign,  and 
some  silver;  that,  after  giving  him  (the prisoner)  eleven 
£\  notes,  the  half  sovereign,  and  some  silver,  they  parted. 
The  man's  name  was  William^  and  that  was  all  he  knew 
of  him. 

James  Lynn,  police  officer^  Northallerton. — I  brought 
the  prisoner  to  York  Castle.  I  told  him  that  I  and  the 
jury  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  had  no  accomplices, 
and  that  the  money  was  hid.  When  we  got  to  the  gates 
of  the  Castle,  he  said,  ^'  James,  I  think  I  might  as  well 
tell  you  where  the  purse  and  the  money  is."  J  told  him 
just  before,  that  if  he  would  look  back  at  the  fatherless 
children  and  the  widow,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  left, 
he  would  see  the  necessity  thei*e  was  for  tliem  to  have 
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the  money.  He  began  to  tell  me,  and  as  I  did  not  know 
where  the  sitaation  was,  I  took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and 
wrote  it  down.  He  said  it  was  in  William  James's 
paddock,  joining  the  blacksmith's  field,  about  five  yards 
from  John  Dodsworth's  hedge,  near  an  ivy  tree,  on  the 
blacksmith's  side  of  the  paddock.  I  went  on  the  Mon- 
day morning  following  to  the  place,  and  there  a  purse 
was  found,  containing  nine  £5  notes.  It  was  in  a  hollow 
tree ;  I  have  had  the  purse  ever  since ;  [produced  it.] 
The  notes  are  of  Hutton  &  Co.'s  bank. 

The  prisoner  here  said  that  the  witness  pressed  him, 
as  they  came  to  the  Castle,  very  much  to  tell  him  what 
he  knew  about  the  affair.  The  witness  denied  ever  doing 
any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Jane  Carter,  widow  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Carter,  had 
made  a  canvass  bag  for  him  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  his  death,  which  she  marked  N.  C.  [On  being 
shewn  the  bag  found  in  the  tree^  she  identified  it  to  have 
been  her  husband's  properly.] 

Several  other  witnesses,  whose  names  were  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  were  called,  but  were  not  asked  any  questions. 

The  Prisoner  was  called  on  for  his  defence;  he 
merely  said,  "  1  am  clear  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge." 

The  Judge  summed  up,  and  the  Jury  returaed  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Guilty." 

Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  and  the  prisoner 
removed  from  the  bar.  He  had  maintained  the  greatest 
firmness  during  his  trial,  but  a  change  in  his  deportment 
was  very  visible.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  condemned 
cell,  he  became  more  dejected,  his  step  less  firm,  and  his 
eye  appeared  moist  with  the  starting  tear.  On  Friday 
evening  a  respectable  young  woman,*  to  whom  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  united  in  marriage  when  the  horrid 
event  occurred,  which  has  thus  suddenly  terminated  all 
his  earthly  prospects,  visited  him  in  his  cell,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  the  object  of  her  af- 

♦  He  was  tried  on  the  morning  of  Friday.  The  female  alluded  to,  bad  been,  pi«. 
viuua  to  the  courtship  between  Wilkinson  and  herself,  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
a  young  man  who,  some  few  days  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  wedding,  was 
acoidontally  drowned. 
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fections.  On  Saturday  morning'  his  sorrowing^  mother 
and  his  brother  also  visited  his  dreary  abode.  His  aged 
father's  bosom  was  so  wrung  with  anguish,  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  parting  scene.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  these  painful  interviews;  language  cannot  de- 
pict them  aright,  but  the  virtuous  breast  can  feel  their 
poignancy ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  supply  what 
it  would  be  a  failure  in  our  pen  to  attempt. 

After  his  condemnation,  he  became  very  penitent,  and 
confessed  that  he  alone  committed  the  murder,  and  that 
he  destroyed  the  draft.  The  last  consolations  of  religion 
were  assiduously  administered  by  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Castle,  the  Rev.  W.  Flower,  jun.,  to  which  the  unhappy 
ihan  paid  great  attention. 

On  Monday,  at  a  quarter  before  twelve,  the  last  scene 
of  his  earthly  sufferings  had  arrived,  and  he  was  led  from 
his  cell  to  the  drop,  escorted  by  the  usual  attendance.  He 
shed  tears  as  he  moved  in  this  melancholy  procession. 
When  he  stepped  upon  the  fatal  platform, his  countenance 
wore  a  sorrowfully  placid  expression.  He  turned  his 
back  towards  the  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  who  oc- 
cupied the  space  within  the  area  inclosed  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Castle,  a  considerable  part  of  St.  George's 
Field,  and  the  New  Walk.  The  devotional  exercises  were 
immediately  commenced  by  the  Ordinary,  who  concluded 
as  the  clock  was  striking  twelve.  The  executioner  now 
advanced  and  made  the  last  awful  preparations.  On 
being  asked,  just  before  he  was  turned  off,  how  he  felt, 
he  replied,  "  I  am  happy."  A  moment  of  breathless 
suspense  ensued,  the  drop  fell,  the  sufferer  made  a  few 
convulsive  motions,  which,  after  being  suspended  about 
a  minute  and  a  half,  were  succeed^  by  a  rapid  and 
violent  agitation  of  the  muscular  system.  All  was  still — 
the  vital  spari^  had  fled — the  scenes  of  mortality  had 
closed  upon  him  for  ever. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

We  are  often  astonished  by  the  contradictory  traits 
one  character  will  exhibit :  Wilkinson  is  one  of  these  in- 
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stances.  He  was  suddenly  compelled  to  an  act  of  out- 
rage and  dishonesty ;  but  with  the  proceeds  of  it  he 
honourably  discharged  all  claims  upon  him,  without  ever 
waiting  until  they  were  demanded. 

His  general  character  was  at  variance  too  with  the 
cruelty  that  he  exhibited  in  the  commission  of  his  crime. 

Some  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry,  and  that 
lie  took  this  method  to  obtain  suiScient  to  commence 
housekeeping ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  premedita- 
tion, and  this  act  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  one  of 
those  sudden  insanities  that  occasionally  affect  the  human 
race. 

Wilkinson  was  a  fine  young  man  ;  and  amid  the  con- 
course of  spectators  that  witnessed  his  fatal  end,  were 
many  of  his  former  companions. 
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LIFE    AND    TRIAL    OF 

WILLIAM   JOHNSON. 


His  death  was  bloody  as  his  life  had  been, 

Kemors^eless,  cruel,  full  of  guilty  deeds.  Flbtchbe. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSON  was  a  young  man  of  profli- 
gate habits  and  of  low  origin.  He  was  considered  as  a 
desperate  character  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
resided.  His  end  liad  been  predicted  by  many  who  saw 
the  profligate  courses  he  followed.  He  was  addicted  to 
cruel  sports ;  and  the  crime  which  brought  him  to  an 
ignominious  death,  was  as  revolting  in  its  details  as  any 
that  we  have  yet  had  the  task  to  record. 

At  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1823  he  was  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

William  Johnson  pleaded  "Not  guilty*'  to  the  charge 
of  robbing  and  murdering  Richard  Walker,  on  the  king's 
highway. 
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The  court  was  crowded  to  excess  at  an  early  hour,  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  which  this  trial  had  excited. 
The  prisoner  was  dressed  in  a  smock  frock ;  and  previous 
to  the  Judge  coming  into  court,  appeared  quite  uncon- 
cemedy  laughing  and  conversing  with  his  fellow-prisoners 
in  the  dock  with  the  greatest  levity. 

On  being  called  upon  to  plead,  the  prisoner  exclaimed 
^*  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  charge  for  which  I  am  arraigned 
at  the  bar,  as  a  child  unborn.     Not  guilty.*' 

Mr.  Williams  detailed  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
Jury,  during  which  he  was  interrupted  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  in  one  of  the  galleries, 
by  the  excessive  pressure.  Several  persons  having  been 
removed  from  the  gallery,  the  learned  counsel  proceeded 
with  detailing  the  facts. 

Mr.  TiGAR,  druggist,  of  Beverley. — Richard  Walker 
was  in  my  service  as  a  porter.  I  left  Beverley  on  the 
26th  of  December  for  Driffield,  and  directed  Walker  to 
come  over  o^  the  following  day.  He  got  to  Driffield 
about  half-past  one.  I  ordered  him  to  take  the  horse 
and  gig  to  the  inn,  get  some  refreshment  for  himself,  and 
return  home  immediately.  I  never  saw  him  alive  after- 
wards. I  saw  his  body  afterwards  at  the  public  house 
at  Leckonfield,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  January,  the 
second  Monday  after  the  deceased  had  been  missing. 
When  I  returned  home  on  the  28th  of  December,  I  found 
Walker  was  not  at  home.  The  first  wound  that  I  ob- 
served on  Walker's  body  was  on  the  forehead,  as  if  he 
bad  been  struck  by  a  bludgeon  or  some  instrument  of 
that  kind.  The  brow  was  beat  in  so,  that  you  could  see 
into  the  interior  of  the  head.  The  skull  was  fractured. 
The  second  wound  that  I  observed  was  on  the  right  cheek 
bone  ;  it  was  a  much  smaller  wound,  and  appeared  as  if 
it  had  been  given  by  a  knotted  stick.  The  next  thing  I 
observed  was  the  right  ear  torn  from  the  roots,  and  parts 
of  the  strings  of  the  ear  laying  on  the  cheek.  The  next 
wound  I  saw  was  on  the  throat,  which  was  cut  nearly 
from  ear  to  ear.  It  was  a  very  deep  wound ;  the  wind- 
pipe was  completely  severed.    When  the  deceased  parted 
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from  me  at  Driffield,  he  bad  on  a  brown  coat  and  a  red 
waistcoat. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  labouring  roan,  at  Driffield. — 
I  was  the  late  Richard  Walker's  ancle.  I  last  saw  him 
alive  on  the  27th  of  December ;  he  called  at  my  hoase, 
in  Driffield,  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  I  ac-* 
companied  him  about  a  mile  from  Driffield,  on  the  road 
to  Beverley.  We  parted  about  three  o'clock  j  he  went 
onward  on  the  Beverley  road.  He  seemed  very  health- 
ful when  I  left  him.  He  pulled  out  his  watch  at  my 
house  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was  just  before  he  set  off. 

Thomas  Thompson,  shoemaker,  at  Driffield. — Idid 
not  know  Richard  Walker,  but  1  know  his  uncle.  On 
Friday  after  Christmas-day  I  was  on  the  Beverley  road, 
as  I  was  coming  from  Sunderlandwick,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  Driffield.  It  was  about  thrse  o'clock. 
1  met  the  prisoner  on  the  road,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Driffield.  He  had  a  smock  frock  on,  and  a  grey 
hat.  The  next  morning  I  saw  the  prisoner  pass  my  shop 
in  a  waggon,  in  the  same  dress. 

By  the  Judge. — When  I  saw  him  in  the  wa^on  he 
was  coming  from  towards  Beverley.  It  was  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Robert  Pearson,  labourer,  at  Driffield. — I  was 
breaking  stones  on  the  Driffield  and  Beverley  road,  in 
the  Christmas  week  last.  I  knew  Richard  Walker;  it 
was  on  Friday  in  the  Christmas  week  when  I  last  saw 
him  alive,  on  the  Beverley  road ;  it  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  Driffield.  His  uncle  was  with  him.  I  know  the 
prisoner,  and  saw  him  that  afternoon,  about  the  same 
time  as  I  saw  Walker  and  Jefferson.  He  had  a  white 
hat  on  and  a  smock  frock.  He  asked  me  if  that  was  the 
Beverley  road  ?  He  went  towards  that  town.  On  the 
next  morning  T  was  working  at  the  same  heap  of  stones, 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  I  saw  Johnson,  the  prisoner, 
coming  from  towards  Beverley,  with  a  bundle  under  his 
arm. 

Joseph  Pike,  farmer^s  servant,  in  Driffield. — On 
Friday,  in  Christmas  week,  the  27th  of  December,  I  was 
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at  Button  Cranswick,  which  is  four  miles  from  Driffield, 
on  the  Beverley  roiid.  I  raet  the  deceased,  Richard 
Walker,  and  the  prisoner  together.  As  near  as  I  can 
judge,  it  was  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Driffield  where 
I  met  them.  It  was  between  Cranswick  and  Beverley. 
I  knew  Walker  very  well ;  and  when  we  met  we  entered 
into  conversation.  It  was  nearly  four  o*clock.  When 
I  was  talking  to  Walker  the  prisoner  stood  by.  I  went 
on  towards  Driffield,  and  they  went  towards  Beverley. 
Walker  had  a  red  waistcoat  on :  the  prisoner  had  a 
smock  frock  and  a  grey  hat  on,  with  a  black  string  on  it. 
I  had  seen  the  prisoner  many  times  at  Driffield,  and  am 
positive  he  is  the  man. 

William  Stockdale,  labourer,  at  Churchbum,near 
Driffield. — I  was  brother-in-law  to  the  deceased.  On 
Monday,  the  6th  of  January,  I  went  on  a  search  to  find 
him.  I  found  the  body  of  a  man  in  a  ditch,  between 
two  hedges,  in  the  parish  of  Leckonfield.  There  was  no 
fioot  road,  or  any  other  there.  There  was  a  bye  foot  road 
about  100  yards  distant;  it  leads  from  Scorbro'  to  Leckon- 
field. Scorbro'  is  on  the  high  road  from  Great  Driffield 
to  Beverley  j  it  cuts  off  an  angle  of  the  road.  When  I 
found  the  body,  it  was  laid  on  the  back,  the  left  foot  on 
the  bank  top,  and  the  hands  lying  across  the  body. 
When  1  came  to  examine  it,  I  perceived  it  was  the  body 
of  my  brother-in-law.  There  were  no  hat,  coat,  or  waist- 
coat on  or  near  the  body.  The  neck  of  the  shirt  was 
torn  open  ;  both  the  buttons  were  torn  ofl^.  The  throat 
was  cut  nearly  from  ear  to  ear ;  the  windpipe  was  cut ; 
there  was  a  great  fracture  in  the  forehead,  and  a  wound 
oo  the  cheek.  After  the  body  was  removed,  1  perceived 
a  deal  of  blood  in  the  ditch  where  the  head  had  been  laid. 
The  body  was  taken  to  the  Inn  at  Leckonfield^  kept  by 
Mr.  Moss.  I  observed  near  the  place  where  the  body 
was  laid,  a  tuft  of  grass  with  blood  on  it ;  this  was  upon 
the  bank,  between  the  hedges. 

Thomas  Potts,  labourer,  at  Driffield. — On  Saturday, 
the  28th  of  December  last,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  was  in  a  field  in  Skeme  Lordship,  which  is  on  the 
right  hand  side  when  a  person  is  going  from  Beverley  to 
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Driffield y  and  observed  a  man  among  some  very  strong 
whins  in  the  same  field  that  I  was  in.  It  was  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Beverley  road.  He  was  squatting  up 
and  down.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  found  it  to  be  John- 
son,  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  exclaimed,  "  It's  false,  Sir,  that." 
Examination  resumed. — I  am  sure  it  was  him.     He 
had  a  long  smock  frock^on,  a  black  hat,  with  two  long 
ends  of  riband  hanging  down.     It  was  a  new-looking 
hat.     He  had  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  a  grey  hat 
bung  at  his  bundle.     I  said  to  him'  **  Good  morning. 
Sir."     He  replied,  "  Good  morning."     I  asked  what 
he  was  doing  there  ?     He  said  he  was  running  away. 
I  said  he  was  very  wet ;  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
running  away  from  ?     He  replied  from  Hull  Bank,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  dirty  country,  and  he  had  been  used 
to  the  Wolds.     He  asked  me  what  o'clock  it  was  ?     It 
was  just  striking  eight,  I  believe,  by  Driffield  church 
clock.     I  took  out  my  watch,  and  found  it  was  standing 
at  three  o'clock.     I  said,  you  have  a  watch ;  what  o'clock 
are  you  ?     He  pulled  it  out,  and  it  was  scarce  eight  by  it. 
I  asked  him  if  be  would  exchange  ?     He  said,  no ;  not 
for  that  old  thing  of  mine.     His  had  a  broken  face,  and 
I  told  him  of  it ;  he  said  their  lass  had  done  it  by  throw- 
ing it  down.     I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  prisoner  is 
the  man  with  whom  I  had  the  conversation. 

The  prisoner  here  declared  that  it  was  false,  as  he 
never  had  a  watch  since  May  last. 

By  one  q(  the  Jury. — How  could  you  tell  that  he  had 
a  watch,  when  he  had  a  smock  frock  on  ? 

Witness. — I  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  watch  until 
he  pulled  it  out,  although  I  said  "  you  have  a  watch,"  &c. 
William  Taylor,  constable  atDriffield.~I  took  the 
prisoner  into  custody  at  Great  Kelk,  six  miles  from  Drif- 
field, on  the  7th  of  January,  at  his  mother's  house,  about 
three  or  four  o'clock.  He  was  sitting  by  the  fire  side, 
and  had  on  a  red  waistcoat  and  a  smock  frock.  1  said* 
"  You  are  my  prisoner :"  he  asked,  "  What  the  devil 
for."  I  replied  that  he  would  find  it  out  too  soon.  I 
then  handcuffed  him.     I  saw  a  coat  lying  on  the  bed, 
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and  I  asked  who  belonged  it  ?  The  prisoner  said  "  It  is 
mine."  I  observed  a  hat  also  on  the  bed,  and  a  hnnd- 
kerchiefy  which  he  said  belonged  to  him.  His  mother 
observed,  that  he  had  just  pulled  them  off.  I  took  him 
away,  and  also  the  hat,  handkerchief  and  coat.  After  we 
had  left  the  house,  I  asked  him  where  he  had  got  those 
clothes  ?  he  said  that  he  had  bought  them  in  London 
three  months  ago.  I  then  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  the  watch  he  had  ?  he  said  he  had  not  had  one  from 
May  last ;  he  would  take  his  oath  of  it.  On  the  9th  I 
went  to  Bridlington,  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Craven 
Lyon,  wat(;hmaker,  and  received  a  watch  from  him, 
■which,  along  with  the  hat,  handkerchief,  waistcoat  and 
coat,  I  have  had  ever  since.  [The  articles  were  here 
produced,  as  cilso  was  the  prisoner's  white  hat.] 

Craven  Lyon,  watchmaker,  at  Bridlington. — I  had 
had  the«watch  which  I  delivered  to  the  last  witness  from 
the  30th  of  December  to  the  9th  of  Januarv,  when  I 
gave  it  up.  On  the  30th  of  December  the  prisoner  came 
to  my  shop,  offered  it  for  sale,  and  I  purchased  it  for 
25s.  He  had  a  snuff  coloured  coat  on,  a  red  waistcoat, 
bound  with  purple,  and  a  black  hat,  with  long  riband 
ends  hanging  down.  On  being  shewn  the  clothes,  the 
witness  said  they  all  corresponded  with  those  worn  by  the 
prisoner.     1  am  perfectly  sure  the  prisoner  is  the  man. 

The  Prisoner. — It's  false,  Sir. 

By  the  Judge. — 1  never  saw  the  prisoner  before  he 
was  in  my  shop  :  he  was  in  twice.  I  made  such  obser- 
vation, that  I  am  sure  he  is  the  man. 

Daniel  Foster. — I  am  apprentice  to  Mr.  Tigar. 
Walker  had  a  watch,  which  I  sav/  about  ten  days  before 
he  went  to  Driffield.  The  watch  being  shev/n  to  him, 
witness  said,  I  am  sure  it  was  Walker^s.  I  know  it 
from  having  a  broken  face  and  a  knot  off.  1  could  not 
open  the  inner  case  without  a  knife,  nor  can  I  open  this. 
1  noticed  a  loose  link  in  the  chain,  and  that  there  was  no 
ring  for  the  key.  I  said  to  him  (Walker)  if  I  were  him 
I  would  get  a  ring,  as  it  would  lengthen  the  chain.  The 
coat  and  Waistcoat  were  like  those  worn  by  Walker 
when  he  left  Beverley  for  Driffield. 

4  8 
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John  Walker,  brother  of  the  deceased. — I  Icnow 
this  watch  ;  it  belonged  to  me  four  years.  I  bought  a 
new  oue  for  my  brother,  which  he  kept  for  three  weeks, 
and  then  he  and  I  exchanged  about  three  years  ago.  Its 
face  was  broken  when  I  had  it,  as  it  now  is. 

George  Walker,  brother  of  the  deceased. — I  last 
saw  him  alive  about  a  week  after  Martinmas.  I  have 
often  seen  him  in  clothes  of  that  colour.     The  witness 

Earticularly  identified  the  coat^  from  a  mark  on  it,  whick 
e  had  observed  when  his  brother  was  wearing  it. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD,  hatter,  Beverley.  I  sold  this  hat  to 
Richard  Walker,  the  deceased,  on  Christmas  eve.  I 
know  the  riband  also.  (Witness  here  produced  the  roH 
of  riband  from  which  it  was  cut.)  The  hat  has  my 
private  mark  on.  I  never  had  but  six  hats  of  that  pric& 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  the  deceased  in  a  gig. 
There  was  no  cut  in  the  front  of  the  hat  when  I  sold  it 
There  is  one  now.  As  he  was  in  the  gig  I  saw  the 
ribands  waving  about,  which  hung  from  the  hat. 

The  PrisonIer. — I  bought  the  hat  in  London^  my 
Lord,  three  weeks  before  last  Michaelmas. 

Pearson  Fox,  constable  of  Scolcoates.  On  the  7th 
of  January,  I  went  over  to  the  spot  where  the  body  had 
been  found.  Within  two  yards  of  the  place  I  found  a 
bone  button.  I  then  went  to  Driffield  where  the  prisoner 
was  in  custody,  and  on  examining  his  small  clothes,  I 
found  one  of  the  brace  buttons  off.  Those  which  were 
on  his  small  clothes,  corresponded  with  the  one  found, 
with  the  exception  of  being  rather  a  little  less.  He  said 
he  had  lost  the  button  some  time  back :  then  said  he  had 
lost  it  coming  from  Kelk  with  the  constable. 

He  denied  ever  having  a  watch  since  May»  and  said 
he  had  not  been  on  the  Beverley  road  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — Prisoner,  this  is  the  time  for 
you  to  make  your  defence. 

The  Prisoner. — The  crime  for  which  I  am  arraigned 
at  this  bar,  my  Lord,  1  am  as  innocent  of  as  the  child 
unborn.  I  bought  the  clothes  in  London,  three  weeks 
before  Michaelmas. 

The  J  UDGE  summed  up.  The  Jury  instantly  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 
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Sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  the  delinquent 
executed  on  the  following  Monday. 

He  behaved  with  great  levity  during  the  trial,  shook 
hands  with  all  the  prisoners  on  leaving  the  dock,  and 
died  unimpressed  with  his  awful  situation. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Over  a  case  like  the  forgoing  the  moralist  must  shud- 
der. It  does  not  contain  one  mitigatory  trait ;  it  is  a 
coarse  detail  of  the  worst  barbarity,  in  its  most  obdurate 
shape ;  yet  it  contains  an  awful  lesson  to  the  guilty,  for 
it  shews  by  what  minute  and  apparently  trifling  circum- 
stances  guilt  may  be  traced  home  to  a  criminal. 


HIGHWAY  ROBBERY. 


tblllPIB  iiSTID  USUiiai   (DIP 

ISAAC   CHARLESWORTH 


He  died  and  made  no  sign. — Sbakespearb. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  trial  of  Shiers,  Taylor 
and  Gray,  he  will  find  some  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
species  of  depredators  of  whom  Charlesworth  was  one. 
We  have  no  wish  to  tire  our  readers  with  a  twice  told 
tale,  especially  when  the  details  must  be  unpleasing. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1825  he  was  brou&fht  to 

TRIAL 

Before  Mr.  Baron  Hullock,  judge. 
Isaac  Charlesworth  pleaded  "Not  guilty"  to  an 
Indictment  charging  him  with  robbing  James  Cropper 
on  the  highway,  at  Sheffield,  of  l£.  14s. 
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Mr.  Maude  stated  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prose^ 
cutiony  and  called 

James  Cropper. — I  live  at  Halifax.  On  the  5tli  of 
Jaly  I  went  with  a  horse  and  cart  to  Sheffield,  to  remove 
a  Minister  and  his  family  from  Halifax  to  that  place.  I 
got  there  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  evening,  and  having 
taken  some  refreshment,  1  went  into  the  town  to  purchase 
some  articles  of  hardware ;  after  which  I  walked  about 
the  town,  having  never  been  at  Sheffield  before. 

About  ten  o'clock  1  went  into  a  public  house  in  Water- 
lane,  and  asked  for  a  pint  of  beer ;  the  landlady  said  it 
was  too  late  to  fill  for  strangers.  The  prisoner  and  other 
men  were  sitting  in  a  room  drinking,  and  they  asked  ine 
to  partake  with  them  ;  and  I  afterwards  called  for  a  pint 
of  beer,  which  1  paid  for.  1  entered  into  conversation 
witli  tbem,  and  enquired  if  they  knew  one  of  the  name 
of  Grace  Hanson,  a  person  who  had  come  from  Halifax 
to  reside  there :  they  said  they  knew  her  very  well,  and 
offered  to  go  with  me  to  her  house.  I  accepted  their 
offer,  and  two  of  them  took  each  of  them  my  arm. 

They  went  through  a  number  of  streets,  and  at  lenffth 
came  to  a  quarry,  not  fi\r  from  i>yer's  Bridge,  into  which 
they  took  me  ;  and  1  had  no  sooner  entered  it,  than  one 
of  the  men  quitted  my  arm,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
I  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  some  in- 
strument ;  the  blows  were  repeated  several  times,  until 
I  became  insensible.  1  struggled  as  much  as  1  could, 
and  cried  out  murder.  My  pockets  were  rifled  and 
turned  inside  out,  and  there  was  taken  from  me  a  £l 
note  and  14s.  in  silver.  I  was  covered  with  blood  when 
I  came  to  myself,  and  found  that  I  was  supported  by  a 


stranger. 


Green. — I  happened  to  be  near  the  quarry 
on  the  night  mentioned,  and  heard  the  cries  of  an  in- 
dividual issuing  from  it,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
a  man  ran  out  of  the  quarry  and  passed  me,  having  a  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  one  also  on  his  head.  He  was  followed 
almost  instantly  by  another  man,  whom  I  knocked  down. 
The  man  who  was  knocked  down  called  on  his  com- 
panion for  assistance,  who  returned,  and  after  looking 
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stedfastly  in  my  face,  pulled  an  instrument  out  of  his 
pocket  and  struck  me  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  then 
ran  off.  The  blow  brought  me  to  the  ground ;  1,  how- 
ever, soon  recovered  ray  feet,  and  ran  about  fifty  yards 
further.  The  man  who  was  running  away,  threw  the  hat 
from  him ;  but  I  was  so  much  exhausted  with  the  blow 
and  loss  of  bloddjTthat  [  fell  again  on  the  ground. 

At  this  moment  a  chaise  driver,  of  the  name  of  Tuds« 
bury,  who  had  also  heard  the  cries  of  Cropper,  came  to 
the  spot  and  lifted  me  up ;  he  also  picked  up  the  two 
hats.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  quarry,  where  Cropper 
was  lying,  apparently  dead  ;  blood  was  issuing  in  great 
quantities  from  his  ears.  When  Cropper  came  to  him- 
self he  identified  the  hat. 

The  person  who  was  running  with  the  hat,  and  whom 
I  saw  coming  out  of  the  quarry,  was  Charlesworth. 

A  marble  pestle  was  found  about  an  hour  after  by  the 
watchman,  near  the  place  where  Green  had  been  knocked 
down,  an  instrument  which  was  proved  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  Charlesworth  at  five  o'clock  that  evening. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  corroborating  circum* 
stances  attending  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Jury  without  hesitation  found  a  verdict  of  *Guilty/ 

The  prisoner  was  left  for  execution. — No  means  were 
left  untried  todiscover  who  was  Charlesworth's  companion 
in  this  outrage,  but  he  refused  to  make  any  discovery. 
He  was  executed  on  the  13th  of  August. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

This  is  a  case  of  great  cruelty,  of  unprovoked  and 
unnecessary  violence,  as  two  men  could  have  rifled  Crop- 
per and  bound  him  so  as  to  prevent  his  following  them, 
without  ofiering  him  any  injurious  violence.  It  was  a 
premeditated  cold-blooded  act  of  villainy,  and  as  such 
was  properly  punished  ;  but  where  all  this  while  was  the 
vigilance  of  the  Shefiield  police?  where  was  the  landlord 
or  landlady  of  the  house  they  drank  at  ?  could  he  or  she 
not  state  who  was  the  companion  of  Charlesworth  on  that 
night  ?  he  was  no  stranger,  it  is  evident,  by  the  remark 
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made  when  Cropper  entered  the  house.  Could  not  the 
officers  trace  who  were  Charlesworth^s  usual  associates  ? 
We  must  class  this  case  with  the  many  deplorable  in- 
stances of  inertness  in  our  police,  and  carelessness  of  the 
dispensers  of  justice. 


PETTY  TREASON. 


MURDERING    A    HUSBAND. 
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ANN    BARBER. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  take  to  mischief 

That  she  didn't  outdo  a  man.  Colman. 

THE  light  regard  paid  to  domestic  ties  is  the  oppro- 
bium  of  England.  It  is  really  disgusting  to  observe  the 
continual  details  of  delinquencies  of  this  description  that 
our  newspapers  furnish.  Names  such  as  Wellesley, 
Roseberry,  Headfort,  Paget,  EUenborough  and  Greaves 
give  a  fashion  to  crime.  When  the  lower  orders  find 
dukes,  marquises  and  peers  exchanging  partners  in  wed- 
lock with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  could  cast  off  couples 
in  a  country  dance,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  imitate  so 
pleasant  an  example.  Custom  has  almost  nullified  the 
profligacy  of  adultery  with  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  Charles  the  second  nearly 
turned  the  court  into  a  bagnio ;  and  the  purifications  of 
succeeding  reigns  were  much  defiled  by  the  sort  of  per- 
sons that  prevailed  as  favourites  with  George  the  second. 
Beneath  the  auspices  of  George  the  third,  it  must  be 
confessed,  England  again  assumed  her  station  in  moral 
influence;  but  as  that  virtuous  sovereign  declined,  mo- 
rality sickened  too. 

There  is  a  delicacy  generally  inculcated  (as  much  from 
prudence  as  sentitiveness)  respecting  any  observations 
on  recently  departed  monarchs.     It  is  not  our  wish  to 
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publish  post  mortem  libels  on  royalty ;  but  the  character 
of  the  court  of  king  George  the  fourth,  during  his  re- 
gency and  reign,  is  matter  of  notoriety.  With  one  fact 
we  wish  only  to  trouble  our  readers ;  it  is  that  from  the 
period  of  the  princes  becoming  influential — the  number 
of  cases  of  incontinence  increased  at  least  four  fold,  an 
examination  of  the  Reports  of  the  Consistory  Court  will 
partially  prove ;  and  the  public  prints  fully  corroborate 
this  assertion.  Vice  has  its  fashions ;  and  adultery  was 
(we  fear  still  is)  the  fashionable  vice.  Seduction  has 
declined  sensibly,  the  crime  now  predominating  being 
**  less  troublesome  and  less  dangerous,"  as  a  ci  devant 
companion  oif  royalty  coolly  described  it. 

His  present  Majesty,  even  in  his  boyhood,  was  free 
from  the  imputation  of  what  is  lightly  called  "  gaiety  ;** 
and  since  his  marriage,  has  given  golden  promises  of  a 
revival  of  the  days  of  George  the  third.  Society  take 
their  tone  from  Court,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
march  of  profligacy  will  non;  receive  a  check.  Those 
who  had  gilded  chariots,  but  tarnished  names,  will  not 
pollute  the  drawing-rooms  of  Queen  Adelaide.  Citizens 
will  again  consider  virtue  an  indispensable  requisite, 
when  they  find  their  king  regarding  it  as  the  brightest 
jewel  in  his  crown. 

These  observations  have  been  called  from  us  by  the 
case  of  Ann  Barber,  who  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and 
born  about  1784.  She  was  educated  amid  the  persons 
called  Ranters.  She  was  in  humble,  but  not  the  lowest 
circumstances ;  and  in  her  youth  esteemed  handsome. 
She  married  in  1 805,  to  one  James  Barber,  a  laborious 
and  respectable  man.  They  lived  very  happily  for  some 
years,  when  a  person,  named  William  Thompson, 
became  acquainted  with  them.  This  man  ultimately 
became  a  lodger  in  their  house ;  and  there  an  illicit 
intercourse  commenced  between  Mrs.  Barber  and  him. 
She  at  length  left  her  husband,  and  resided  with  her 
paramour  at  Potovens :  they  resided  together  a  week  as 
man  and  wife,  and  then  she  returned  to  her  husband's 
house.     She  returned  on  the  4th  of  January ;  and  on  the 
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I6th  of  March  she  committed  the  crime  for  which,  at  the 
Summer  Assizes  of  1821,  she  was  put  upon  her 

TRIAL. 

Ann  Barber  pleaded  "Not  guilty*'  to  an  Indictment 
charginc^  her  with  the  wilful  murder  of  her  husband, 
James  Barber. 

Mr.  Maude  stated  the  facts  to  the  Jury.  Counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Indictment  contained  five  counts,  charging  the 
prisoner  with  administering  the  poison  (white  arsenic) 
in  different  ways. 

Thomas  Flockton  proved  the  marriage  of  the  de- 
ceased with  the  prisoner  on  the  10th  of  December,  1805. 

Mr.  John  Hindle,  surgeon,  of  Oulton,  about  a 
mile  from  Barber's,  stated,  that  on  the  18th  of  March  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  deceased's  house,  when  the  coroner's 
inquest  was  held.  He  opened  the  body,  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  death.  The 
stomach  was  in  a  very  putrid  state,  and  the  smell  was 
very  offensive.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  much 
corroded  and  inflamed.  He  attributed  his  death  to 
mineral  poison.  Mineral  poison  would  produce  the 
effects  he  saw.  From  the  coats  of  the  stomach  he  took 
mineral  poison ;  it  was  white  ai*senic.  He  attested  it  by 
a  solution  of  ammoniated  copper.  The  solution  of  cop- 
per is  purple,  and  by  applying  arsenic  to  it,  it  turns  it 
green.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  thought  the  most 
delicate  test,  produces  the  same  effect;  he  tried  it  with 
this  test  also,  and  discovered  it  to  be  arsenic.  He  knows 
no  other  subsUmce  that  would  produce  the  same  effect. 
Witness  opened  the  body  further,  to  the  lungs,  which 
were  very  black  indeed ;  this  he  considered  as  good  a 
criterion  as  any  to  ascertain,  that  mineral  poison  had 
been  administered  to  the  body.  He  never  saw  any  one 
opened,  but  had  seen  persons  before  who  had  taken 

?oison,  the  external  appearances  agreeing  with  Barber's. 
*he  deceased's  body  was  marked  with  various  livid  spots; 
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the  stomach  extremely  green*  He  was  convinced,  from 
the  external  appearance^  as^well  as  the  internal,  that  the 
deceased  had  died  of  poison.  He  must  have  taken  more 
than  a  drachm. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jokes. — It  was  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  18th  when  he  saw  the  deceased ;  thirty- 
four  hours  after  he  had  expired.  The  ears  were  black, 
the  finger  ends  also.  The  external  appearances  he  saw 
could  not  have  been  produced  to  such  an  extent  by  any 
other  means  than  poison.  There  was  a  discharge  from 
the  mouth,  another  proof  of  poison  having  been  ad- 
ministered. Convulsions  would  produce  several  of  the 
external  marks,  without  mineral  poison.  Never  tried 
the  nitrate  of  silver  before.  If  arsenic  be  put  on  a  red 
hot  poker,  it  would  produce  the  smell  of  garlic  or  onions. 
He  did  hot  try  that  test.  Poison  is  a  subject  with  whidi 
he  is  very  little  acquainted.  The  lungs  could  not  have 
been  so  black  in  so  short  a  time,  except  mineml  poison 
had  been  administered.  There  were  no  bruises  on  the 
body  that  he  saw.  Mr.  Posketh,  surgeon,  of  Rothwell, 
was  present  at  the  time. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hardy. — ^Taking  all  the  ap- 
pearances together,  he  was  convinced  the  deceased  had 
died  of  mineral  poison.  There  was  no  appearance  in- 
consistent with  death  by  poison. 

Mr.  John  Reinuardt,  chymist  and  druggist,  of 
Wakefield,  deposed  that  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  his 
shop  several  times.  She  was  there  on  Friday,  the  16th 
of  March,  between  half-past  one  and  two  o'clock,  and 
asked  for  a  pennyworth  of  mercury.  He  asked  her  what 
she  wanted  it  for  ?  She  replied,  to  poison  mice.  He  then 
gave  her  about  five  drachms  of  arsenic.  It  is  commonly 
called  mercury.  Quite  sure  the  woman  was  the  person 
to  whom  he  sold  the  arsenic. 

Sarah  Parker  knows  the  prisoner,  arid  has  known 
her  about  six  or  seven  years.  She  lived  under  the  same 
roof.  Her  husband's  name  was  James  Barber.  He 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  the  17th  of  March,  at  four 
o'clock.  She  saw  him  on  the  Thursday  before,  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  appeared  well.    Jane  Smirth- 

4  T 
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waite  (the  prisoner's  mother)  called  me  into  Barber's 
house  on  the  morning  oi[  his  death,  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  just  died.  TH^  prisoner  and  her  mother 
were  there.  Witness  felt  hispulse,  but  it  did  not  beat. 
In  a  little  time  she  left  the  room.  About  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  she  assisted  to  lay  him  out.  His  body 
and  ears  were  very  black,  and  stuff  ran  out  of  his  mouth. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jones. — She  never  heard 
him  complain  just  before  his  death  of  having  ^  fall.  He 
was  sometimes  poorly  and  stopped  at  home.  There  had 
been  some  disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood  aboqta  man 
called  Thompson. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hardy. — Thompson  went  to 
live  at  Barber's  at  Martinmas.  A  horse  and  cart  were 
got  by  Thompson  ;  and  the  prisoner  and  he  were  away  a 
week.     James  Barber  was  at  home  during  that  time. 

Jane  Smirthwaite,  mother  of  the  prisoner,  stated 
that  her  daughter  was  called  Barber,  and  had  lived  with 
James  Barber  sixteen  years.  They  had  two  children, 
one  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  nine  or  ten.  James  Barber  died  on  Saturday 
morning.  She  saw  him  on  Friday  more  than,  once ;  the 
last  time  was  about  six  o'clock,  when  he  appeared  as 
usual. — [As  the  witness  began  to  hesitate,  Mr.  Hardy 
told  her,  that  although  she  was  the  prisoner's  mother,  she 
must  speak  the  truth  ;  she  replied,  "I  am  very  old,  and 
get  very  forgetful,  but  I  must  speak  the  truth  as  well  as 
1  can  recollect."]  She  called  Sarah  Parker  up  the  next 
morning,  because  her  daugliter  called  of  her,  and  said 
James  had  been  telHng  her  he  thought  he  was  going 
to  die.  She  called  Sarah  Parker  before  she  went  in. 
Parker  and  her  went  together  into  the  prisoner's  room. 
Thinks  she  wont  and  prayed  with  him  before  Sarah 
Parker  went  in.  James  was  in  bed;  he  was  alive  when 
I  got  there.  Sarah  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jones. — Not  sure  that  she 

saw  James  out  on  the  Friday  night.     Heard  bim  say  he 

.was  hurt,  and  saw  his  side  was  black,  with  a  fall  from  a 

cart,  sometime  before.     He  was  not  very  steady.     He 
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came  home  late  one  night ;  on  witness  asking  him  why 
he  was  so  late,  he  said  he  was  j;iieved  in  his  mind,  and 
thought  he  should  never  cofie  home  any  more :  she  re- 
plied, "  Oh  !  James,  you'must  not  say  so/*  He  then 
told  her  the  reason  v^ns^  because  there  was  such  a  rout  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  his  brother  had  made  such  a  dis- 
turbance. Witness  asked  him  if  he  was  jealous  of  his 
wife  ;  he  relied  no,  but  people  called  him  when  he  went 
out.  She  ^uld  not  say  what  had  hurt  him,  but  he  was 
an  unsteady  minded  man.  There  had  been  disturbances 
about  the.  door,  by  the  people  assembling,  which  used  to 
grieve  nim. 

Re-ejKamined  by  Mr.  Hardy. — It  was  a  bit  before  he 
died  that  she  had  the  above  convereation  with  the  de- 
ceased.    The  prisoner  was  from  home  at  one  time. 

Thomas  Seurr,  lives  at  Rhodes  Green,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  deceased's  house.  Was  with  Barber 
in  his  own  room  the  night  before  he  died,  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock.  The  prisoner's  own  brother  was  with  me, 
the  prisoner  was  there  also.  Barber  had  his  hands  on 
his  body,  and  was  crying  out,  *'  Oh  !  dear  me !  Oh  ! 
dear  me  !'*  He  was  up,  as  if  he  had  just  got  out  of  bed  ; 
he  had  his  coat  and  shirt  on.  The  prisoner  said  to  the 
deceased,  **  Thou  art  going  to  run  away  now,  when  they 
are  coming  to  see  thee  "  She  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
said  "  Pry  thee,  get  to  bed  again."  He  then  threw  him- 
self upon  the  bed,  still  crying  out.  Witness  said  to  the 
prisoner,  "  You  've  had  a  physician  for  the  soul,  and  you 
want  a  physician  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul." 
The  deceased  was  rolling  on  the  bed  in  great  pain. 
Witness  said,  "  Woman,  it  is  your  duty  to  take 
care  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul."  She  replied, 
**  There  is  no  occasion  ;  he  will  be  dead  before  morning." 
The  brother  and  witness  went  to  prayer  with  him.  Wit- 
ness asked  the  deceased,  after  prayer,  how  he  felt  himself? 
he  replied,  "You  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good." 
Witness  shook  hands  with  him,  wished  him  a  good  night, 
and  left  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jones. — He  appeared  strong, 
and  witness  did  not  conceive  him  to  be  a  dying  man. 
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The  nearest  doctor  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  off.     The  good 
which  the  deceased  spoke  of  having  received  after  the 

5rayer,  witness  conceived  toTBa  mental  good,  not  bodily, 
'he  deceased  also  cried  unto  the  Lord..  There  had  been 
some  dispute  between  the  prisoner,  the  deceased,  and  a 
young  man  named  Thompson,  which  made  a  great  din 
in  the  neig^hbourhood.  Witness  never  knew  that  the 
deceased  was  melancholy. 

John  Holmes,  of  Potovens,  near  Walj^efield,  de- 

Eosed,  that  on  the  21st  of  December  the  prisoner  took  a 
ouse  of  him,  at  Potovens,  and  took  possession  on  the 
26th  of  December ;  there  was  a  young  man  wi3i  her. 
They  had  a  horse  and  cart  with  them :  the  name  of 
•*  William  Thompson**  was  upon  the  cart.  They  lived 
together  in  that  house  for  a  week ;  itnd  as  they  only  took 
the  house  from  week  to  week,  I  would  not  let  them  live 
there  any  longer,  becaase  I  thought  they  were  not  man 
and  wife. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jones. — Potovens  was  four 
miles  from  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

Mark  Parker,  husband  of  the  witness,  Sarah  Parker, 
stated  that  he  was  a  tenant  of  the  late  James  Barber, 
and  lived  under  the  same  roof.  Recollects  the  prisoner 
going  from  home.  Before  that,  William  Thompson  had 
come  to  live  at  Barber's  ;  he  had  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood before.  Tlie  prisoner  and  Thompson  went  away 
together,  on  the  28th  of  December,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  same  morning,  before 
five  o'clock,  he  heard  the  prisoner  say,  "  James,  get  up ; 
it  is  time  for  thee  to  go  to  thy  work."  About  six,  he 
heard  a  horse  and  cart  at  the  door ;  he  went  out,  and  saw 
the  prisoner  and  William  Thompson  carrying  furniture 
out  of  James  Barber's  house,  and  placing  it  in  a  cart. 
It  appeared  like  bedstocks  and  bed  linen.  Witness  went 
and  told  Edward  Barber,  brother  to  the  deceased,  and 
afterwards  watched  where  they  took  the  furniture  :  they 
went  to  Potovens,  and  unloaded  the  cart.  On  the  cart 
was  "  William  Thompson." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jones. — The  children  used 
to  shout  Thoippson  when  he  passed  along  the  street,  for 
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taking  another  man^s  wife  away.     Thompson  left  the 
neighbourhood  about  a  month  befiAs  the  deceased  died. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  I^ICrdy. — ^The  deceased  was  a 
quiet  neighbour,  apd  as  good  a  husband  as  could  be,  so 
far  as  witness  could  teli. 

George  Wabsworth,  jun.,  son  of  the  constable  of 
Rothwell,  stated  that  on  the  20th  of  March  the  prisoner 
was  placed  fcnder  his  charge,  at  a  public  house  at  Oulton  ; 
and  he  broi^pht  her  to  York  on  the  22nd.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  21st,  she  told  witness  she  must  tell  him  all  the 
truth  a}2!put  it :  and  then  said  she  went  to  Wakefield  on 
the  1^  of  March,  to  Mr.  Reinhardt's,  a  druggist,  and 
boughtva  pennyworth  of  mercury ;  that  when  she  got 
home  in  the  evening,  she  put  half  of  it  in  some  warm  ale 
and  sugar,  with  intent  to  kill  him,  for  she  was  stalled  of 
him.  Thompson  had  promsied  her  marriage,  when  any 
thing  ailed  James. 

^  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jones. — She  was  liberated 
on  the  18th,  and  retaken  at  her  own  house  on  the  20th. 
Witness  was  examined  on  oath  before  the  coroner  on  the 
26th,  and  told  the  same  tale  then.  He  told  his  father 
and  Edward  Barber  the  same  day  what  the  prisoner  had 
said  to  him. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hardy. — It  was  after  the  pri- 
soner had  been  taken  to  Wakefield  for  Mr.  Reinhardt  to 
identify,  that  she  confessed  to  the  witness. 

George  Wadsworth,  sen.,  deputy  constable  of 
Rothwell,  was  at  the  coroner's  inquest  on  Sunday  the 
18th  ;  the  prisoner  was  examined  at  that  time.  On  the 
Tuesday  following,  he  took  her  into  custody,  by  the 
coroner's  warrant,  and  conveyed  her  to  Mr.  Reinhardt*s 
shop,  at  Wakefield.  When  at  the  shop,  she  declared 
she  had  never  been  there.  Afterwards,  a  man  said  to 
her,  **  Woman^  did  1  not  see  you  on  these  steps,  looking 
in  at  the  corner  of  the  window  :'*  "  Yes,"  sne  replied^ 
**  you  might  have  seen  me  on  tlie  steps,  but  I  was  never 
in  the  shop.*'  He  gave  her  in  charge  of  his  son,  but 
never  used  any  promise  or  threat  to  her  to  induce  her  to 
confess.  When  the  prisoner  and  the  witness  were  at  the 
public  house,  the  postman  came  in  and  said,  **  Yon  devil 
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at  Lofthonse  is  lettinsf  the  cat  oat  of  the  bag,  and  will 
hang  you,  mistress.*  ^§he  said,  "Will  he?  will  he? 
will  he  ?  but  I'll  take  aire\e  does  not.  it  is  all  'long 
of  that  devil  that  I  have  done  what  IJl^v^  done."  This 
was  before  witness's  son  came  to  the  nobse. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jones. — ^The  postman  is  not 
here.  Witness  is  constable  and  overseer ;  oeuig  overseer, 
he  is  the  prosecutor  in  this  case.  W^as  nevnr  examined 
before  a  justice  on  this  subject.  He  went  m>  the  house 
of  the  prisoner  on  the  Sunday,  but  did  not  find  any  ale. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Maude. — The  coroz^gjiL  bound 
him  over  to  prosecute.  ^^ 

Edward  Barber,  brother  of  the  prisoner,  deposed, 
that  the  youngest  child  of  the  deceased  was  herc'TThomp- 
son  is  now  living  at  Wakefield.* 

Jane  Barber,  aged  ten  years,  daughter  of  the  prison* 
er  was  called,  but  was  not  examined.  The  sight  of  the 
little  girl  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner. 

Here  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ended. 

Mr.  Jones  submitted  to  his  lordship,  that  the  marriaspe 
was  not  sufficiently  proved ;  but  his  lordship  said,  that  in 
his  opinion  it  was  most  clearly  made  out.f 

The  prisoner,  in  her  defence,  said  to  tlie  Judge,  *•  I  am 
innocent.  Sir ;  I  leave  it  to  God  and  my  conscience." 

C.  Jewison,  Esq.,  coroner,  stated,  that  George  Wads- 
worth  the  younger  was  examined  before  him,  and  his 
examination  was  put  down  in  writing.  On  its  being 
read,  it  appeared  that  he  then  stated  the  prisoner  to  have 
told  him,  that  she  gave  the  mercury  to  her  husband  in  the 
ale  in  a  passion. 

John  Smirthwaite,  brother  of  the  prisoner,  lives  at 
Rhodes  Green.  Before  James  Barber's  death,  he  heard 
a  great  noise  at  his  (the  deceased's)  door,  one  night.  He 
sent  for  James,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter :  he  (the 
deceased)  said  the  neighbours  called  him  a  cuckold,  and 

*  It  appears  extraordinaiy,  under  all  the  circamstances  of  the  ca<;e,  that  tliis  man 
was  not  taken  into  custody ;  for  though  iunocent  himself,  it  is  tki^hlj  probable  he 
might  have  spoken  to  strong  criminatiTe  circumstances  as  regarded  her. 

t  A  witness,  wLo  saw  the  cercmcDy  perfoimed.  was  examined,  but  no  reguter  wa» 
produced. 
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it  unhinged  his  mind.  He  said  he  had  some  thought,  as 
he  came  home,  to  jump  into  aj^itrWitneas  told  him  by 
no  means  to  destroy  himsel^^but  he  said  he  would  by 
some  means  or  oth^. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hardy. — Witness  did  not 
tell  the  coroner  iwhat  he  had  just  stated. 

Mary  Caxvert  lives  about  a  mile  from  deceased's 
house.  Sha  recollects  the  deceased  telling  her  he  had 
been  at  Justice  Dealtry's  for  some  law  for  those  persons 

who  called  him  a  cuckold,  and  his  wife  a  w .     He 

thougliLhd  could  not  lead  such  a  life,  and  that  he  would 
make  &  end  of  himself.  Witness  said  "Pray,  James, 
don't ;  mnember  your  soul,  don't  mind  them."  Before 
Thompson  went  to  live  with  the  deceased  and  his  wife, 
they  lived  happy  together. 

Cro&s-examined   by   Mr.  Hardy. — Was  before  a 

justice  herself  once,  who  sent  her  to  Wakefield. 

'^William  Worfolk,  farmer,  of  Methley,  stated  that 

he  lived  three  miles  from  James  Barber's.     The  prisoner 

had  lived  servant  with  him  ;  he  gave  her  a  good  character. 

Elizabeth  Richardson,  sister  to  the  prisoner,  be- 
lieved that  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  lived  very  happy 
with  each  other  previous  to  Thompson's  going  to  live 
with  them. 

His  lordship,  after  some  observations  on  the  nature 
of  the  charge,  proceeded  to  read  over  and  comment  upon 
the  evidence ;  in  going  through  which,  he  was  occupied 
upwards  of  an  hour.  The  questions  for  them  to  consider 
were,  did  the  deceased  die  by  poison  ;  if  he  did,  was  it 
administered  by  the  prisoner;  and  then,  was  the  marriage 
so  proved  as  to  render  the  crime  petty  treason.  If  they 
were  not  satisfied  of  this,  they  might  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  murder. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  five  minutes;  and  on  their 
return  into  Court,  pronounced  the  prisoner  **  Guilty  of. 
petty  treason  and  murder." 

During  the  trial,  the  prisoner  acted  with  great  fortitude, 

conferring  frequently  with  the  attorney  who  defended  her, 

and  suggesting  questions  for  the  witnesses.     When  the 

jury  gave  their  verdict,  she  did  not  seem  conscious  of  the 
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resalt  of  the  trial ;  but^when  asked  in  the  usual  form,  what 
she  bad  to  wy  why  nemucM^f  death  should  uot  lie  passed 
npoQ  her,  she  became  sensible  of  her  dreadful  situation, 
trembled  exceedingly,  shrieked,  anAieU  upon  the  floor 
near  the  bar.  She  was  raised  by  the  jailer^  and  supported 
herself  by  taking  hold  of  the  iron  bar  in<^nty  and  lean- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  in  great  agitalmi. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  pass  sentepce  of  death 
in  the  following  impressive  terms : —  I 

**  Ann  Barber,  you  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
murder," —  — ^ 

Prisoner. — "  I  am  innocent/*  / 

**  And  of  murder  in  a  very  aggravated  shaplb  ;  inas- 
much as  the  ofience  with  which  you  have  been  chai^ged, 
is  the  murder  of  your  husband,  whom,  by  your  marriage 
vow,  you  were  bound  to  love  and  cherish/* — 

Prisoner. — "  It  is  by  false  swearing.**  ^ 

**  You  have  been  convicted  upon  what  appears  to  wp 
to  be  the  clearest  evidence  ;** — 

Prisoner. — "No,  Sir,  1  am  clear.** 

"  And  .as  far  as  my  understanding  can  judge,  no 
reasonable  creature  can  have  any  doubt  about  your 
guilt."— 

Prisoner. — "  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  I  am  found  guilty ;  I 
am  innocent.** 

"  Your  defence,  as  far  as  the  law  would  allow  it,  has 
been  conducted  very  ably,  both  as  to  a  point  of  law, 
which  was  urged  by  your  learned  counsel,  and  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  against  you ;  so  that  nothing 
which  could  operate  in  your  favour  has  been  neglected. 
Your  defence  was,  that  your  husband  had  poisoned  him- 
self, to  get  rid  of  his  life,  from  pain  and  anxiety,  on 
account  of  your  conduct,  and  every  thing  that  could  tend 
to  show  that  this  was  the  case,  has  been  brought  before 
the  jury.  It  appears  that  you  yourself  administered  the 
substance,** — 

Prisoner.—"  No,  Sir.** 

"  Which  you  had  bought  that  very  day.** — 

Prisoner. — "  I  never  was  in  the  shop.'* 

"  The  evidence  given  with  respect  to  your  own  declara- 


tion,  of  its  not  being  necessary  ttesen^^^L  tirVedical 
man,;*—  ^  v'^-^^^^ 

Prisoner. — "  I  said  nothi^  of  the  sort/' 

'*  And  other  cirqHnstances,  show  that  your  husband's 
death  was  owing  t0  your  administering  the  deadly  poison. 
It  is  shocking  tir  observe,  that  your  obduracy  of  heart 
continued  eipi  during  the  time  you  saw  him  in  the 
greatest  agony,  so  as  not  to  be  softened,  even  under  these 
circumstanc€|},  to  do  something  still  to  save  him. 

**  The  world  may  see  here  a  dreadful  example  of  the 
conseqi^fiaes  that  arise  from  giving  way  to  vicious  and 
dissohiB  inclinations;  for  it  is  from  having  given  way  to 
dissoluter^d  illicit  inclinations,  and  the  hope  of  freely 
indulging  them  in  future,  that  you  had  recourse  at  last 
to  that  dreadful  act  which  has  brought  you  into  the 
miserable  and  ignominious  situation  in  which  you  now 
st^id. 

T^^  It  is  impossible,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  that  any  mercy  can 
be  shown  to  you  here.  The  very  short  time  you  have  to 
live,  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you, immediate- 
ly  to  seek  the  most  complete  repentance ;  to  humble 
yourself  before  the  Almighty,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  far  as 
in  his  wisdom  can  be  obtained,  that  mercy  for  you  here- 
after, which,  I  regret,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  obtain 
here. 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  pass  upon  you  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  the  law,  for  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been 
clearly  convicted  ;  which  is,  that  you  be  drawn,  on  Mon- 
day next,  to  the  place  of  execution,  there  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead ;  that  your  body  be  delivered 
to  the  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  anatomized,  and  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

The  Judge  had  scarcely  concluded  his  address  before 
the  wretched  prisoner,  turning  round,  exclaimed,  "  Oh ! 
save  me !  save  me !"  at  the  same  time  sinking  upon  the 
floor.  The  jailer  supported  her,  and  brought  her  again 
to  the  front  of  the  bar.  When  she  was  asked  the  usual 
question,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  pleading  pregnan- 
cy, she  wildly  answered  "  No."     She  was  then  removed 

4  u 
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to  her  em\,  ygfOp^yjii^^  hands,  and  in  the  deepest  ag^ony. 

The  priimSrwaso^ceui^y  dressed,  but  there  was  no« 
thing  interesting  in  her  countenance.  She  was  marked 
forty-five  in  the  calendar,  bdt  appswid  older.  The  trial 
lasted  upwards  of  six  hours.  ^ 

On  the  following  Monday  she  was  d^pvn  from  the  cell 
in  which  she  was  confined  to  the  platfonn.  Formerly 
offenders  of  her  description  were  paradedb  through  the 
mob,  but  this  was  humanely  and  judiciouapy  avoided  on 
this  melancholy  occasion. 

She  received  spiritual  consolation,  and  ditfl  Trithtrnt 
a  struggle.  w 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  punishment  for  Petty  Treason  formA'ly  was,  that 
the  prisoner  be  strangled  and  burnt.  A  woman  jps 
burnt  in  Smithfield  in  1776,  and  on  account  of  Oer 
sufferings  met  the  eye  of  Queen  Charlotte,  who  interest- 
ed herself  in  the  abolition  of  this  dreadful  punishment.* 
A  wagt  who  made  himself  very  merry  on  this  occasion, 
by  saying  that  the  queen  was  providing  against  any 
accident  befalling  herself,  was  forced  to  abscond  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  his  pleasantry.  Pending  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  cruel  custom,  one  Elizabeth  Bordingham,  of 
Flamboro",  was  sentenced  on  the  18th  of  March,  1776, 
by  Sir  H,  Gould  j  and  was  accordingly  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  to  Tyburn  out  of  Micklegate  Bar,  York,  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  March,  fixed  to  a  stake,  and  there 
strangled  and  burnt :  the  strangulation  Was  not  completed 
when  the  firing  of  the  faggots  commenced.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  York,  who  perfectly  remembers  the  occurrence, 
informs  us,  "  that  her  associate  in  crime,  a  very  youn<r 
man,  was  hangeil  as  an  accessary;**  and  that  Elizabeth 
turned  to  him  and  asked  him  to  kiss  her  at  the  stake, 
which  he  refused.  The  stake  at  which  she  suffered  was 
only  removed  about  ten  years  since. 

It  seems  to  us  strange,  and  had  we  not  descanted  on 

*  The  punishment  of  flogging,  as  it  applied  to  women,  was  abolished  by  an  order 
€f  king  Georgo  the  IV,  when  Prince  RegeoL 
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the  subject  in  similar  cases,  we  should  say  much  apon  it, 
that  110  observation  was  made  by>ihidg;iiri|ilC  Jary  upon 
Thompson,  the  cause,  thoiigfli  unwittingly,  of  all  this 
horrible  crime  and  suffering. 

The  neighbourMM  in  which  Ann  Barber  resided  is 
remarkable  for  religious  influence ;  and  it  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  the  sec^rians,  of  whom  Barber  and  wife  were 
members,  dofhot  make  more  diligent  enquiries  into  the 
private  conduct  of  individuals.  The  time  was  when  the 
parish  pastor  would  have  called  upon  this  erring  woman 
when  she  first  left  her  husband's  roof,  would  have  reason- 
ed witJt  her  on  her  crime,  and  led  her  back  to  virtue; 
but,  e}^pt  in  the  ribaldry  of  her  neighbours,  and  abuse 
and  ridicule  applied  to  the  unfortunate  husband,  we  do 
not  find  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  transgressors. 
Where,  we  would  ask,  was  the  minister  ?  Where,  when 
a  riot  was  made  at  this  poor  man's  door,  were  the  public 
officers  ?  And  how  was  it  that  these  things  were  not 
mentioned  at  the  trial  ?  Why  was  there  no  implication 
upon  Thompson,  the  tendency  which  might  have  farther 
elucidated  this  dreadful  case  ?  We  have,  in  other  cases, 
animadverted  on  the  want  of  suflicient  medical  evidence: 
on  this  trial,  one  surgeon  was  examined  (though  two  had 
seen  the  body ;) — he,  by  his  own  confession,  "  Knew 
very  little  of  poison,"  and  had  never  seen  a  person  opened 
who  had  died  in  that  way.  In  the  most  enlightened 
country  on  earth,  this  is  the  medical  evidence,  in  cases  of 
life  and  death,  that  Judges  receive  and  regard  as  suffici- 
ently satisfactory. 
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WILLIAM  Shaw. 


Why  the  wolf  shames  thee,  W 


Murder  thine  own  child! 
Why  the  wolf  shames  th 
And  the  bear  growls  scorn  upon  thee.** 


WILLIAM  SHAW  was  bora  in  1805 ;  and  we  shall 
narrate  his  life  in  very  few  words : — he  was  a  coal- 
miner,  brutally  ignorant,  and  by  persuasion  a  Kanter. 
In  1826  he  formed  a  connexion  with  one  Rachel  Croat- 
ley,  the  fruits  of  which  was  a  child.  In  1829  she  proved 
again  pregnant ;  and  he  then  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  was,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1830,  brought  to 

TRIAL. 

William  Shaw  was  charged  with  the  wilful  munler 
of  Rachel  Crossley,  on  the  9th  of  March,  at  the  parish 
of  Kirkburton,  in  the  West  Riding. 

The  Indictment  contained  five  counts;  the  first  charged 
the  prisoner  with  having  murdered  her  by  striking,  kick- 
ing, beating,  throwing  her  on  the  ground,  and  casting 
her  into  a  pit;  the  second  charged  the  murder  with 
having  been  eftected  by  the  striking,  &c.,  and  throwing 
heron  the  ground;  the  third  charged  its  having  been 
done  by  strangulation  ;  the  fourth  by  throwing  her  into 
the  pit ;  and  the  fifth  by  throwing  her  into  the  pit,  by 
which  mean'is  she  hit  against  two  corves,  and  was  killed. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  arraigned,  pleaded,  **Not 
guilty." 

Mr.  Maude  stated  the  case  to  the  Jury. — The  de- 
ceased  was  twenty -two  years  of  age,  and  was  the  young- 
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est  of  fourteen  children  of  a  poor  coalrininttr.  About 
four  years  ago  she  had  borne  a  ^tAd-t^fflie' prisoner,  who 
was  iier  avowed  sweetheapf,  and  was  again  pregnant  to 
him.  He  had  begi  pressed  to  marry  her,  and  had  pro- 
mised he  woulc^ADout  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  M^n  last,  she  went  out  of  her  father's  house, 
and  never  afterwards  returned  alive.  The  next  morning 
slie  was  fo&nd  dead  in  a  coal  pit,  covered  with  wounds  and 
bruises,  ^he  prisoner  was  observed  walking  with  her, 
not  far  from  the  pit,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  the 
preceding  evening,  which  was  the  last  time  she  was  seen 
aliv^  The  learned  counsel  said  he  should  abstain  from 
furthdr  detail,  as  he  would  rather  the  Jury  had  the  facts 
from  the  witnesses  themselves. 

Rachel  Crossley  stated, — I  live  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkburton,  and  am  mother  of  the  deceased,  who  would 
have  been  twenty-two  years  of  age,  if  she  had  lived  until 
the  29th  of  May.    I  know  William  Shaw,  who  pretended 
to  sweetheart  my  daughter;  I  have  known  him  five  or 
six  years.     She  had  a  child  to  the  prisoner,  three  y^ars 
ago  last  August.     He  and  her  used  to  meet  about  our 
own  door.     I  have  a  neighbour  called  Butcher,  who  lives 
twenty  yards  off;  I  have  seen  him  and  her  there.     On 
the  Wednesday  fortnight  before  my  daughter's  death,  I 
went  to  Butcher's  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  to  get  to  know 
whether  he  would  marry  her  or  not.     I  asked  him  to 
come  out,  as  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.     He  did  so,  and 
I  said,  "Art  thou  for  marrying  yon  lass,  or  thou  art 
not  ?"  He  replied  "  Yes,  I  have  no  objections."  "  Well,'* 
says  I,  "  it's  time."     He  said  "  There  was  a  bit  of  time 
to  spare  yet,"  when  I  replied  "  Not  much :  there  has 
been  a  talk  that  you  were  spurred  somewhere."     He  said 
that  they  had  not.     I  asked  when  they  would  be  spurred; 
and  he  said  "  May  happen  on  Sunday."    I  asked  "  Where  • 
will  you  be  spurred,  think'st  thou  ?"     He  answered  he 
did  not  know.     I  said  we  should  not  turn  her  out,  but 
keep  her  for  a  while.     He  said  we  promised  very  fair, 
and  that  he  should  most  likely  see  her  and  tell  her  about 
it  the  next  night.     I  was  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one, 
and  he  would  not.    I  told  him  that  the  grandfather 
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would  keep  the  other  child  unti]  it  could  work.  I  never 
saw  him  agaiu4|Kil4Mviight  before  the  misfortune  hap- 
pened. He  was  near  our  oWo  door,  about  eight  o'clock, 
standing  close  to  the  coal  plac^y  where  Rachel  bad  been 
to  get  some  coals.  The  next  night  lilfl^supper  was  got 
ready  at  nine  o'clock ;  Rachel  did  not  gWt  any.  It  was 
water  pottage.  She  sat  near  the  window,  took  up  her 
plate,  clapt  it  down,  and  went  out  of  the  housA.  I  never 
afterwards  saw  her  alive.  We  searched  for  her  during 
the  night,  but  could  not  find  her.  She  had  had  fits  in 
her  youth,  but  could  go  about  her  work.  The  day  on 
which  the  misfortune  happened  she  was  very  ch^rful. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  in  her  last  month. . 

The  Prisoner. — Was  that  all  I  said  that  night, 
Rachel,  about  marrying  ? 

Witness. — £  don't  know. 

Prisoner. — She  said  "  If  thou  aims  to  marry  her, 
don't  let  us  nor  thee  have  any  trouble  about  it,  as  thoo 
knows  what  state  she's  in  j"  and  I  said  mayhap  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

Witness. — 1  told  him  if  they  were  not  sharp  in 
getting  married,  she  would  be  getting  her  bed.  I  said 
our  Josh  is  going  every  week  to  Thornhill,  thou  might 
as  well  go  with  him  and  be  spurred  there,  and  thou  can 
get  something  to  eat  at  our  James's.  He  said  it  was 
nought  amiss  that. 

'  By  the  Judge. — The  night  the  accident  happened 
was  a  fine  light  night.  Rachel  used  to  go  to  this  pit 
sometimes,  but  never  at  night.  Her  father  is  a  collier, 
and  works  there.  She  used  to  go  to  get  some  coals 
there. 

By  a  J  UROR. — ^The  prisoner  lives  about  a  mile  oflT. 

Mary  Hague. — I  live  at  ThomcliflF  Green,  neo^t  door 
to  the  last  witness,  and  have  known  the  daughter  ever 
since  she  was  an  infant.  I  have  known  the  prisoner 
several  years,  and  frequently  seen  him  about  our  house. 
He  kept  company  with  Rachel  Cross)ey,and  I  have  seen 
him  once  or  twice  with  her.  About  eight  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  Monday,  the  8th  of  March,  I  saw  him  and 
Rachel  standing  together.     About  a  quarter  pasft  nine 
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o'clock  on  the  following  nig-ht,  I  went  out  to  seek  my 
own  daughter^  when  I  saw  thlf^)Nri«M^  and  Rachel 
together,  behind  her  father's  house.  I  did  not  s))eak  to 
them,  but  went  bgck  into  my  own  house.  About  half- 
past  nine  I  weift  out  again,  and  saw  Shaw  and  JRachel 
walking  up  the  croft.  I  was  about  ten  yards  from  them, 
and  am  sure  that  it  was  them.  That  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  them.  The  next  morning  I  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  body.  Her  gown  was  very  much  torn.  The  bones 
in  her  stays  were  all  broken.  Her  gown  and  her  top 
skirt  were  turned  up,  wrapped  round  her  thighs,  and 
pinntd  tight.  She  could  not  have  walked  very  well  with 
her  clothes  in  that  state.  When  I  saw  her  walking  up 
the  croft  with  the  prisoner,  her  clothes  were  not  pinned 
up  in  that  way.  She  had  no  bonnet  on ;  only  a  cap, 
very  little  of  which  was  left  on  her  head  the  next  morn- 
ing. Both  strings  were  torn  off  her  apron,  and  a  piece 
out  of  the  top.  Her  under  garment  was  all  torn.  1  saw 
her  first  about  seven  o'clock.  We  washed  the  bodv  ;  as 
her  head,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  her  person,  were 
bloody.  Her  right  leg  and  thigh  were  broken.  The 
head  was  damaged,  every  part  of  it.  Pieces  were  torn 
out  of  her  arms  and  body.  1  do  not  think  her  clothes 
could  have  been  so  torn,  had  she  fallen  into  the  pit* 
A  little  girl  fell  into  a  pit  sixty  yards  deep,  about  thirty 
years  ago  :  the  only  injury  she  received,  was  a  broken 
arm,  and  a  clog  split;  none  of  her  clothes  were  torn. 
Eachel  was  not  so  sharp  as  some  girls,  but  a  very  good 
tempered  and  cheerful  girl. 

By  a  Juror. — Her  clothes  could  not  have  been  pin- 
ned up  merely  to  keep  the  lower  parts  dry,  as  they  were 
pinned  too  high  and  too  tight. 

Mary  Butcher,  another  neighbour,  stated  tliat  on 
Monday  the  8th  of  March,  the  prisoner  was  in  her  house, 
when  her  little  boy  told  the  prisoner  that  Kachel  was 
going  for  a  warrant  to-morrow.  The  prisoner  made  no 
reply.  Witness  and  Rachel  Kaye,  about  a  month  before, 
joked  the  prisoner  about  being  wedded  to  Rachel  Cross- 
ley.  They  asked  him  which  way  he  was  for  j  when  he 
said,  if  they  knew  they  would  neither  rest  day  nor  night. 
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Rachel  Kaye  corroborated  the  last  witness  as  to  the 
expression  of  otfltejUiA^ either  day  or  night.  On  Mon- 
day night,  the  8th  of  March,  Ae  and  her  sweetheart  were 
together  behind  Hague's  house^  where ^e  saw  and  spoke 
to  the  prisoner.  \ 

James  Matthews  knew  both  the  prisoner  and  de- 
ceased. About  three  weeks  before  the  accident  happened, 
as  he  went  home  one  night,  about  a  quarter  before  ten, 
he  looked  into  the  cabin  close  to  Jagger's  pit,  and  saw 
the  prisoner  and  Rachel  together.  Witness  was  at 
Mary  Butcher's  house,  v/here  the  prisoner  said,  if  they 
knew  what  he  should  do,  they  would  not  rest  day  or  dight. 

Richard  Hellewell,  a  little  boy,  stated,  that  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  was  a  hurrier  in  Matthew 
Jagger's  coal  pit.  Rachel  helped  to  puli  him  out  of  the 
pit  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  four  or  five  o'clock. 
Two  scopes  were  left  hanging  about  the  middle  of  the  pit. 
The  pit  was  fifty-six  yards  deep.  He  went  to  work  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He 
and  another  little  boy  went  down  first  in  one  of  the  scopes 
which  had  been  left  the  night  before.  When  they  had 
got  within  a  yard  and  a  half  of  the  bottom,  they  saw 
what  they  thought  was  a  dead  man.  They  had  a  light 
with  them,  and  they  screamed  out.  The  corf  in  which 
they  were,  fell  upon  the  left  leg  of  the  body.  They 
screamed  out,  and  were  pulled  up  again. 

Jamks  Buckley,  coal-miner,  at  Jagger's  new  pit, 
was  present  when  the  boys  screamed  out  in  the  pit. 
He  went  down  with  a  light,  and  found  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  She  was  laid  on  her  left  side,  and  her  clothes 
were  over  her  head.  Joseph  Robshaw  came  down,  and 
assisted  to  put  the  body  in  a  scope^  and  it  was  puUed  up. 
On  the  Thursday  morning,  witness  saw  a  roan's  foot- 
marks near  the  pit  bill. 

John  Robshaw  gave  similar  testimony  to  that  given 
by  Buckley ;  did  not  observe  the  footmarks  until  the 
afternoon.     Several  persons  had  then  been  near  the  pit. 

Joseph  Stringer,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of 
March,  along  with  two  men,  named  Mountain  and 
Matthews   looked  for  footmarks,  and  found  those  of  a 
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man  and  woman  close  to  the  pit,  and  also  at  the  corner  of 
the  field y  near  a  gap.  He  also  satiF  ft  niita^s  footmark  at 
the  end  of  the  next  field.  The  toes  pointed  towards  the 
pit,  and  were  in  a  direction  from  Rachel  Crossley's  house 
to  the  pit.  ' 

Abraham  Matthews  corroborated  Stringer*8  testis 
mony. 

Mr.  John  Kay,  farmer,  one  of  the  coroner's  jury, 
received  a  shoe  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindley,  which  he 
compared  with  the  impression  of  a  man's  foot  upon  the 
o;round  about  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  in  the  g^aps  of  the 
fences^etween  Crossley 's  house  and  the  pit ;  and  believed 
the  shoe  had  made  the  impression. 

The  Rev^.  Mr.  Lindley  stated,  that  he  received  a 
pair  of  shoes  from  the  constable  who  took  the  prisoner 
into  custody.  He  gave  one  of  the  shoes  to  the  last 
witness,  and  the  other  he  kept  himself.  They  wsent  to- 
gether, and  compared  them  with  the  impressions.  He 
did  so  very  minutely ;  and  it  was  his  belief  that  the  im- 
pressions in  the  gaps  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  had  been 
made  by  those  shoes.  Both  in  the  gaps  and  near  the  pit 
there  were  the  footmarks  of  a  female  close  to  those  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  footmarks  of  the  owner  of  the 
shoes.  Witness  gave  the  shoes  to  the  prisoner  after  the 
inquest.  During  the  time  the  inquest  was  holding*,  a 
man  of  loose  character  came  into  the  house,  and  said 
to  the  prisoner,  **  Oh  !  Bill,  Bill,  this  is  a  bad  job ;  I'm 
afraid  thou  knowest  some'at  about  it."  The  prisoner 
smiled,  and  said  **  Well,  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  any 
body."     Nothing  else  passed. 

Benjamin  Dawson,  an  acquaintance  of  the  prison- 
er's, stated,  that  he  was  to  have  gone  with  him  to  a 
Ranter's  preaching  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  but  that 
he  did  not  keep  his  appointment.  Witness  examined  the 
footmarks  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  believed  they 
had  been  made  by  the  prisoner's  shoes.  Some  of  the 
nails  were  worn  out  on  one  of  the  heels. 

George  Addy,  blacksmith,  of  Shelly,  stated,  that 
on  the  moining  the  body  was  found  the  prisoner  was  in 
his  shop,  when  a  man  came  in  and  told  him  that  the 

4  X 
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constables  were  after  him.  The  prisoner  remained  in 
the  shop  an  lA$tlriifiR¥wards. 

Charles  Fisher,  of  Shelly,  met  the  prisoner  the 
morning  the  body  was  found,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  of  the  circumstance.  He  replied  he  had.  Witness 
said  ''  Then  thou  doest  not  know  they  are  after  thee  ?'* 
He  replied  he  did  not.  Witness  told  him  to  go  and 
deliver  himself  up,  and  that  he  would  go  with  him.  The 
prisoner  complied,  and  they  went  to  Benjamin  Fitton, 
the  deputy  constable  at  Kirkburton. 

Benjamin  Fitton  stated,  that  the  prisoner  surrender- 
ed himself  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock.  The  inquest  was  held  on  Thursday,  and 
the  prisoner  was  there.  He  and  witness  were  alone  in  a 
separate  room.  Persons  came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  prisoner  asked  witness  if  he  heard  what  they  said. 
Witness  said,  "  No ;  what  do  they  say  ?**  The  prisoner 
re|)lied,  **  They  say  that  the  doctors  are  of  opinion  that 
she  was  murdered  before  she  went  into  the  pit^  but  she 
was  alive  when  she  went  into  the  pit's  mouth."  When 
the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  Jury  was  told  to  the  prisoner, 
he  said  he  wished  some  one  would  come  and  pash  his 
brains  out.  He  told  the  witness  to  tell  bis  mother,  she 
mig^ht  make  herself  easy.  Witness  slept  with  him  that 
nij^i^ht,  and  said  to  him  *^Bi)l,  if  Butcher  had  not  kept 
a  bad  house,  and  thou  had  not  haunted  it,  this  misfortune 
would  not  have  happened."  He  said  he  believed  it 
would  not,  but  it  would  be  a  warning  to  others. 

Thomas  Senior,  constable  of  Emley,  produced  the 
clothes  which  the  deceased  had  on  when  found  in  the  pit. 

An  order  of  filiation  on  the  prisoner  was  put  in,  dated 
September  1826,  for  the  maintenance  of  Rachel  Crors- 
ley  *s  child.  It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  complied 
with  the  order  for  some  time,  and  that  £.5  6s.  6d.  were 
at  present  due  on  it.  The  overseer  stated,  that  on  the 
Monday  night  liefore  the  body  was  found  in  the  pit,  the 
mother  of  the  deceased  applied  to  him  to  take  a  warraut 
out  against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Joskph  Tattersall,  surgeon,  stated,  that  he 
liv^  at  Lepton,  n^ar  Kirkburton,  and  examined  the  bodv 
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of  tlie  deceased  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  March.  The 
injuries  on  her  body  were  sufficient  to  account  for  her 
death.  On  the  head  there  were  three  or  four  Wounds  on 
the  cranium.  The  skull  was  fractured,  and  portions  of 
the  brain  escaping.  Death  must  have  ensued  in  a  few 
moments  after  receiving  these  injuries.  There  was  a 
wound  on  the  right  jaw.  There  were  a  g^at  many 
wounds  on  the  abdomen,  particularly  on  the  lower  part. 
All  the  external  injuries  might  have  been  sustained  by  a 
fall  in  a  pit.  On  opening  the  body,  there  were  parts 
found  in  a  lacerated  state,  that  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
have  been  occasioned  by  falling  into  the  pit.  From  the 
appearances,  he  was  of  opinion  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  bring  about  a  premature  delivery.  On  the  in- 
side of  the  left  arm,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  was  the 
marks  of  a  thumb  or  finger,  which  must  have  been  made 
during  life  time.  Thei'e  were  two  other  marks  below 
the  elbow,  on  the  same  ann,  and  a  livid  mark  on  the 
other  arm.  It  might  have  been  occasioned  by  a  grasp, 
or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  rope  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance in  falling  into  a  pit. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dews,  surgeon,  of  Kirkburton,  was  of 
opinion,  that  all  the  external  marks  on  the  body  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  fall  into  the  pit,  except  the 
marks  upon  the  left  arm. 

Mr.  C  larksonJ  surveyor,  of  Wakefield, stated  that  the 
model  which  was  produced  was  a  correct  one  of  the  places 
in  question.  The  pit  was  204  yards  from  Crossley's  bouse. 

Mr.  T.  Lee,  of  Wakefield,  the  coroner  who  presided 
at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  Rachel  Crossley,  saw  that 
the  prisoner  made  a  statement  at  the  inquest,  which  he 
signed.  It  was  put  in  as  evidence,  and  merely  stated  that 
he  was  not  at  the  place  on  the  night  in  question. 

The  Judge  asked  the  coroner  if  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  and 
on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  his  loitlship  said, 
that  if  any  of  them  had  died,  the  country  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  testimony. 

The  fragments  of  the  deceased's  clothes  were  pro- 
duced }  and  Mrs.  Hague,  being  recalled,  stated  they  \vt;i-Q 
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in  that  state  when  she  took  them  o£f  the  young  woman's 
body. 

The  mother  of  the  deceased  was  recalled,  and  stated 
that  it  was  at  her  daughter  s  request  that  she  applied,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  for  a  warrant  against  the  prisoner. 

On  being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  the  prisoner 
said — ''  My  defence ;  you  have  it  written  down,  that  is 
all  I  have  to  say,  except  that  Mary  Hague  has  sworn 
falsely  against  me.*' 

His  lordship  asked  what  he  meant  by  bis  defence 
being  written  down ;  to  which  the  prisoner  replied,  that 
he  meant  the  paper  which  was  written  by  the  coroner, 
and  which  had  been  just  read. 

The  learned  judge  began  to  recapitulate  the  evidence 
at  a  quarter  past  five,  and  concluded  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  Jury  then  retired,  and  on  their  return  into  Court, 
at  half-past  eight,  pronounced  the  prisoner  "  Guilty." 

Proclamation  for  silence  having  been  made, 

Mr.  Justice  James  Parke  passed  sentence  of  death 
in  the  usual  form.  The  prisoner  heard  it  with  the  greatest 
apathy  ;  whether  from  natural  stoicism  or  stupidity,  it 
was  difficult  to  decide. 

When  the  detail  of  the  state  the  body  was  in  when 
found,  was  entered  into,  every  person  in  Court  shudder-^ 
ed,  except  Shaw,  who  remained  wholly  unmoved. 

On  the  following  Monday  he  was  executed. 

The  indifferent  coolness  which  he  maintained  during 
his  long  trial,  and  which  did  not  forsake  him  when  the 
learned  Judge  pronounced  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law, 
did  not  continue  long  with  him,  after  he  had  slept  sound- 
ly on  Friday  night ;  for  on  Saturday  morning  he  began 
to  give  indications  of  a  mind  ^'ill  at  ease,"  and  to  conduct 
himself  as  became  a  man  who  would,  in  a  few  hours,  be 
numbered  with  the  dead.  He  read  alternately  and  sang 
hymns  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  at  night  slept 
soundly  several  hours.  On  Sunday  he  partook  of  the 
holy  sacmment,  and  read  much  in  the  Scriptures  and 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  occasionally  sung.  "  Oh !" 
he  exclaimed,  after  singing  a  hynm,  **  had  I  but  attended 
to  those  words  which  I  have  been  singing,  I  should  not 
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have  been  here/'  He  expressed  great  sorrow  for  the 
trouble  which  he  had,  through  life,  given  to  his  aged 
mother,  and  particularly  for  the  affliction  which  he  knew 
his  dreadful  fate  would  occasion  her. 

On  Sunday  morping  he  said,  ^*  My  sentence  is  a  jiist 
one ;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  the  Lord  knows  all  about  it/* 
On  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  Sheriff  demanding  his 
body,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  wished  to  make 
any  communication,  he  replied,  **  I  hope  1  have  made  my 
peace  with  God.  I  have  told  all  I  have  to  say  to  the 
parson :  I  have  nothing  more  to  say/'  His  allusion  was 
to  what  he  had  said  to  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  flower,  to 
whom  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  to  the  fullest  extent. 
At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  he  was  conducted 
to  the  fatal  platform.  He  trembled  so  excessively  when 
he  had  reached  the  drop,  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  person 
to  support  him.  At  this  moment,  a  half-suppressed  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  immense  crowd  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  who  were  assembled  to  witness 
the  execution.  The  spectators  had  taken  their  station 
upon  the  mound  of  earth  in  front  of  the  drop,  within  the 
railing,  and  the  **  sea  of  heads,"  rising  one  over  another, 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  amphitheatre.  The 
malefactor  knelt  down»  and  the  usual  service  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Flower,  jun.,  the  Chaplain.  He  joined 
in  an  audible  voice  in  repeating  the  Lonl's  Prayer.  He 
held  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand  during  the  whole  of  the 
time,  and  continued  to  tremble  most  excessively.  On 
the  rope  being  adjusted,  and  the  cap  drawn  over  his  face^ 
he  said,  "  Do  protect  me,  O  Lord." 

The  platform  instantly  fell,  but  the  criminal  had 
scarcely  been  suspended,  before  a  gust  of  wind  blew  the 
cap  from  his  head,  and  displayed  to  the  dense  mass  of 
people  his  countenance  distort^  by  the  struggle  of  death. 
It  was  instantly  handed  up  on  the  wand  of  one  of  the 
bailiff's  below,  and  replaced  over  the  ghastly  countenance; 
A  few  more  convulsive  throes,  and  the  mortal  agony  was 
past.  After  hanging  the  usual  time,  the  body  was  taken 
down  to  be  delivered  to  the  surgeons,  in  order  that  the 
remainder  of  the  sentenee  of  the  law  might  be  carried 
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into  effect.     It  was  afterwards  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  tlie 
York  County  Hospital. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting*,  and  placing  in 
lieu  of  our  own  observations  upon  this  case,  what  Justice 
Parke  so  emphatically  expressed,  and  with  whose  remarks 
we  shall  conclude  this  article. 

He  said,  and  it  was  as  impressively  delivered  as  it  was 
}K)werfully  thoughti — "  You  have  been  convicted  upoii 
the  clearest  evidence,  all  of  which  tends  to  show  that  you 
have  been  guilty  oT  a  most  brutal  murder.  There  have 
been  instances  when  jiersons  have  been  found  guilty  of 
murder,  and  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  them  ;  there  have  been  occasions 
of  this  nature  where  pity  and  commisseration  have  been 
excited  towards  the  guilty,  although  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Judge  to  pass  the  awful  sentence  upon  them ;  but  the 
murder  of  which  you  have  been  found  guilty  is  so  dread- 
ful in  its  nature,  and  attended  with  so  much  cruelty  and 
brutality,  that  I  am  sure  no  one  in  this  vast  assembly  can 
feel  any  pity  on  your  account.  That  unfortunate  woman, 
who  was  with  child  to  you,  whom  you  had  promised  to 
marry,  and  whom  you  were  bound  to  protect  and  to  be- 
come her  husband,  you  did,  by  some  wicked  pretext, 
entice  from  her  father*s  dwelling  to  the  place  where  you 
firsjt  brutally  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  child  of  which 
she  was  pregnant ;  and  then,  failing  in  that,  you  destroy- 
ed the  mother  in  the  most  dreadful  and  barbarous  way. 
It  is  impossible  for 'any  human  being  to  sympathize  with 
you.  Yon  have  violated  the  law  of  God,  which  says 
'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder:'  you  have  violated  the  law 
of  your  country,  which  law,  however,  allows  you  some 
short  time  for  repentance.  You  have  but  a  few  short 
hours  to  live  in  this  world  :  I  would  advise  you  to  de- 
vote them  to  sincere  repentance.  Seek  mercy  of  God, 
of  whom  alone  you  can  expect  mercy.  Bend  your  knees 
at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  through  the  merits  of  your 
Redeemer,  may  you  receive  that  pardon  which  the  God 
of  mercy  can  alone  bestow." 


AN    ESSAY 


ON  THE 

CRIMINAL    LAWS    OF   ENGLAND; 

WITH 
OBSERVATIONS  OS  EVIDENCE  AND  PUNISHMENT. 


THE  ANCIENT  SYSTEM,  AND  THE  STATUTES  OF 

KING  JOHN. 

England,  like  the  surrounding  countries,  acknowledged  forceoturies 
the  Feudal  System.  Tenants  considered  their  landlord  as  a  chief; 
were  bound  to  fight  his  battles,  and  were,  in  fact,  his  bondsmen.  He 
was,  in  his  own  district,  the  lawgiver.  This  state  of  things  gradually 
altered ;  and  Alfred,  though  a  great  reformer,  went  no  farther  than  to 
punish,  ^K-hat  we  call  capital  crimes,  by  heavy  fines.  In  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  subsequently,  the  Curfew  was  a  preventive 
of  crime,  though  an  infamous  invasion  on  human  liberty.  Our  laiiA 
assumed  a  systematic  appearance,  and  that  only  in  the  reign  of  John. 
From  that  period,  statute  has  followed  statute,  until  of  late  years  their 
number  has  been  so  great  that  their  mere  perusal  is  impossible  to  any 
but  law  students.  The  "Statutes  at  large"  so  called,  though  in 
fact  abbreviations  of  the  acts,  were  sixteen  and  a  half  closely 

PRINTED  AND  LARGE  QUARTO   VOLUMES,    from   king  John,    Up  tO   1818. 

The  number  of  acts  from  1818  to  1830,  make  full  nvE  volumeh 
MORE.  A  Collection  which,  supposing  a  man  to  study  six  hours  per 
day,  he  could  not  satisfactorily  digest  in  two  years  of  intense  applica- 
tion. Seven-eighths  of  these  acts  are  passed  session  after  session  to 
repeal,  alter,  or  amend  former  ones. 

ENQUIRIES  INTO,  AND  ALTERATIONS  OF,  OUR 

CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

From  the  reign  of  King  John  to  1750,  the  criminal  laws  remained 
unaltered;  and  then,  though  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  was  instituted, 
nothing  was  done.  In  1770  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  aroused  the  attention  of  the  country  at  large;  but  the 
question  died  with  him.  In  1808  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  in  a 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishments  for  stealing  privately  from  the 
person^  and  after  considerable  opposition  it  passed.  In  1810  he  brought 
in  a  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  for  stealing  from  a  shop  to  the. 
amount  of  five  shillings;  or  from  ships  in  navigable  rivers  lind  awelling 
houses  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings.  This  bill  was  thrown  out 
then,  and  afterwards  in  1811,  1813, 1816,  and  1817.  In  1819  another 
committee  was  appointed,  who  examined  sixty-one  witnesses ;  amongst 
others  were  Sir  Archibald  M' Donald,  Doctor  Colquhoun,  (author  of 
the  Treatise,)  Mr.  Martin,  M.  P.  for  Gal  way,  Messrs.  Foster,  Fry, 
Hoare  &c.,  bankers,  Goldsmidt,  Wood  &c.  &c.,  merchants.  Cotton  and 
Huell,  ordinaries.  Brown  and  Newman,  keepers  of  Newgate,  Messrs.' 
Montagu,  Harmer  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  Report  of  that  Committee  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  in  a  variety  of  instances. 
Pitt,  it  is  well  known,  had  long  determined  to  make  a  digest  and- 
alteration  of  our  code ;  and  Mr.  Peel  took  up  the  subject  with  success.* 
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In  the  space  that  we  can  devote  to  this  subject,  it  would  be  im- 

SOssible  to  enumerate  all  crimes  specifically,  with  their  ptinishtnents. 
lany  offences  still  remain  in  the  code  as  capital  ones,  in  which  the 
infliction  of  death  does  not  necessarily  follow  sentence;  it  is  objected 
to  this — tliat  the  uncertainty  removes  the  dread,  and  consequently  the 
fear  not  existing,  men  are  more  easily  tempted  to  crime.  This  is  an 
evil  beyond  Remedy :  crimes  are  so  dependant  on  circumstances  for 
their  enormity,  that  a  discretionary  power  must  rest  somewhere.     For 

instance,  first,  B.  is  tried  for  a  burglary  at  the  mansion  of  Lord  £ . 

B.  has  removed  the  shutter,  entered  the  house,  and  stolen  plate  to 
the  value  of  £200.  Secondly,  Mrs.  A.  an  aged  widow  woman,  has 
been  for  some  years  raising  £20  to  buy  her  son's  discharge  from  the 
army  \  on  that  son's  labour  the  comfort  of  her  declining  days  must 
rest  C.  enjoys  the  widow's  confidence,  advises  her  to  place  her  money 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  house,  and  at  night,  by  the  mere  removal  of 
a  pane  of  glass,  robs  her  of  her  all.  In  each  case  sentence  of  death  is 
awarded ;  but  should  not  a  Judge  be  enabled  to  discriminate  in  his 
infliction  of  punishment ;  for  B.,  though  the  amount  seized  is  ten  times 
as  great  as  in  the  other  case,  displays  much  less  depravity. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  few  years  the  punishment  of  death* 
except  in  cases  of  inurder  and  great  personal  violences,  will  be 
abolished;  but  what  will  be  substituted  is  questionable.  Russia  has 
its  Siberian  mines :  in  Germany  a  similar  punishment  exists.  Other 
nations  have  their  gallies,  and  our  coal  pits  have  been  pointed  out  as 
proper  places  for  criminals ;  but  this  sort  of  infliction  does  not  seem 
in  accordance  with  British  feeling,  and  few  can  be  found  to  consider  it 
more  humane  to  put  a  creature  under  ground  for  life,  than  to  inflict 
death.  Besides,  punishments  require  a  discrimination  in  their  dis- 
tribution ;  tiiat  which  would  be  a  dreadful  sentence  to  a  man  iu 
respectable  life,  might  be  none  to  a  collier.  Hard  labour  is  an  iu- 
fliction  on  a  banker's  clerk, — none  to  a  smith,  a  day  labourer  &c. 

Capital  punishments  have  not  decreased  crime,  because  their  in- 
fliction has  always  been  uncertain;  but  in  a  just  and  extensive  state 
they  must  ever  be  so.  For  petty  thefts,  over  ^\e  shillings  in  shops, 
and  over  forty  shillings  in  dwellings,  434  were  convicted  in  London 
aud  Middlesex  in  the  eight  years  from  and  inclusive  of  1812  and  1818 ; 
of  these  only  forty-three  were  executed,  whose  cases  were  of  a  most 
aggravated  description.  During  the  same  period,  the  convictions  for 
the  same  crimes  throughout  England  and  Wales,  were  1196,— execu- 
tions 18.  Thus  out  of  1630  persons  sentenced  to  death,  only  sixty-one 
suffered ;  and  no  doubt  tliey  all  expected  to  escape  with  transportation. 

CAPITAL  CRIMES. 

By  this  term,  we  mean  those  crimes  for  which  sentence  of  death  is 
awarded,  tlie  execution  of  which  depends  on  circumstances;  for  even 
convicted  murderers  have  been  reprieved  aud  pardoned. 
.  Murder,  cutting  and  maiming,  piracies  and  mutinies,  burglary  or 
housebreaking,  privately  stealing  in  dwellings,  highway  robbery,  rapes, 
abominable  oflences,  horse  and  sheepstealing,  arson,  high  treason, 
extorting  money  by  abominable  threats,  causing  abortion,  returning 
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from  transportation, — all  these  offences  may,  from  circimistanceSf 
entitle  tlieir  perpetrators  to  a 

MITIGATION  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

When  a  man  is  convicted  on  the  Circuit,  and  the  Judge  before 
iihom  he  was  tried  deems  him  entitled  to  a  mitigation  of  his  seutencet 
he  reprieves  him  at  his  own  instance  and  responsibility,  and  then 
reports  the  case  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  That 
officer,  the  liord  Chancellor,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  carefully  examine  all  the  evidence  and  enquire  into 
the  mitigatory  circumstances.  They  then  forward  a  report  land  re- 
commendation for  clemency  to  His  Majesty,  on  which,  the  order  for 
commutation  of  punishment  is  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  gaoler 
in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  may  be.  In  London,  cases,  the  con- 
sultation takes  place  imtnediately,  and  thus  saves  the  anxiety  that  the 
reprieve,  if  not  followed  by  pardon,  would  otherwise  occasion. 

LIST  OF  CONVICTIONS  &  EXECUTIONS  FOR^CAPITAL 
OFFENCES  IN  LONDON  &  MIDDLESEX  FROM  1700 
TO  1818,  BOTH  YEARS  INCLUSIVE. 


IN  LONDON,  ALONE,  FROM  1700 
TO  1750. 


Years,      and      Executed^     '"a!!..** 
-  sentenced. 


about 


1700. 
1701. 
1702. 
1703. 
1704. 
1705. 
1706. 
1707. 
1708. 
1709, 
1710. 
1711. 
1712. 
1713. 
1714. 
1715. 
1716. 
1717. 
1718. 
1719. 
1720. 


.21. 
.14. 
.  8. 
.  9. 
.  6. 
.19. 
.11. 
.13. 
.14. 
.10. 
.17. 
.17. 
.18. 
.28. 
.28. 
.32. 
.35. 
.35. 
.25. 
.31. 
.22. 


8 1 

I  to 

7 

3 1 

I  to 

4 

4 1 

i  to 

2 

1 ] 

I  to 

9 

1 1 

I  to 

6 

8 ] 

I  to 

2 

2 1 

I  to 

5 

8 1 

L  to 

2 

4 : 

\  to 

12 

I ] 

I  to 

10 

0 

1 1 

I  to 

17 

6 1 

to 

3 

11 ] 

I  to 

3 

11 1 

L  to 

3 

14 1 

I  to 

2 

12 ] 

I  to 

3 

11 1 

I  to 

3 

5 ] 

I  to 

5 

7 1 

to 

4 

12 1 

[  to 

2 

From  thence  to        1750  inclu- 
sive ...  413...  175 2  to     5 


IN  LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX,  FROM 
1750  TO    1800  INCLUSIVE. 


a36      305        2  to    6 


Convicted  -,  . 

Years.       and      Executed,  ^'jf^'tT 
sentenced. 


aboiU 


1750., 

«...84 56 2  to  3 

1751., 

).  ...OcJ.  .  .  « 

..63.. 

....2  to  3 

1752., 

...  .9^.  ... 

..47.. 

....3  to  4 

1753.. 

....vc  .... 

..41.. 

....2  to  3 

1754.. 

•  9»»S)"  !•»• 

.  .04. . 

....2  to  3 

1755.. 

•  ...U«'...  . 

..<«! .. 

....1  to  2 

1756.. 

.  •••O"...  . 

..lo.. 

....1  to  2 

1757.. 

.  ...O  '   .  .  •  . 

..26.. 

....2  to  3 

1758.. 

. . .  .O"*. ... 

..20.. 

....2  to  3 

1759.. 

.  .  •  .  1  V.  ... 

..  6.. 

....1  to  3 

1760.. 

•  . . . 1  nfc... . 

..10.. 

....2  to  3 

1761.. 

.  •  ..«^<w  •••  ■ 

..17.. 

....2  to  3 

1762.. 

....^0'.... 

.•15.. 

....2  to  3 

1763.. 

.  ...OI .... 

....1  to  2 

1764.. 

.  •  .  .  Vm».  ... 

..ul.. 

....2  to  3 

1765.. 

•  ...4u.»*. 

..26.. 

....1  to  2 

1766 39 20.. 

....1  to  2 

1767.. 

....  fKl7  •  •  .  . 

..22.. 

....1  to  2 

1768.. 

•  .  ••tJ*Km  •  .  • 

..27.. 

....1  to  2 

1769.. 

a.../   I.... 

..24.. 

....1  to  3 

1770.. 

....S7I  .... 

. .  fi  «f . . 

....1  to  2 

From  thence  to 
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sive  ...2655. ..1071.. 

....2  (0  5 

3660     1671 
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From  1750,  a  fifty-two  years  calendar  amounted  only  to  826  con- 
victions, and  305  executions.  We  increased  in  crime  more  than  four- 
Md  in  the  following  52  years,  which  is  very  far  beyond  the  increase  of 
population. 

In  England  and  Wales,  from  1805  to  1818,  both  years  inclusive, 
the  following  are  the  returns : — 

^--'-      ''ZTa^i'''     '^'^-^'''^    ^-^cuted.     p-'^'r 

^"^  "^'-        Mtf^enctd  to  death.  «**•" 

1805 4605 350 68 1  to  5 

1806 4346 325 57 

1807 4446 343 63 

loUo..*..*..*..*  4/od..*.. •••••••  «>«50(.» ••••  39.*«*. •••••••  1  to  o 

1809 5330 392 60 1  to  7 

1810 5146 476 67 1  to  7 

1811 5337 404 45 1  to  9 

1812 6576 532 82 1  to  7 

1813 7164 713 120 1  to  6 

1814 6390 558 70 1  to  8 

1815 7818 553 57 1  to  10 

1816 9091 890 95 1  to  9 

1817 13932 1302 115 1  to  11 

1818 13567 1254 97 1  to  13 


8430      1035       1  to  8 

The  averages  are  taken  broadly ,  biit  they  demonstrate  the  wonderful 
increase  of  convictions,  and  comparative  decrease  of  capital  punish- 
ments. Since  1818  convictions  have  deplorably  increased,  yet  the 
executions  have  declined  in  a  much  greater  proportion.^ 

CRIMES,  OTHERWISE  THAN  CAPITAL. 

Abduction  and  larcenies,  robberies  from  bleaching  grounds,  mali- 
ciously cutting  down  trees,  sending  threatening  letters,  unlawful 
assemblages,  rescuing  prisoners  &c.,  are  no  longer  capital;  but  as  the 
enumeration  would  occupy  too  much  space,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
list  of  capital  offences,  those  not  named  are  of  course  minor  offences. 
Such  of  our  perusers  as  are  anxious  to  read  extended  disquisitions  on 
criminal  laws,  and  on  the  principles  of  police  and  management  of 
criminals,  may  consult  Roscoe  on  Penal  Jurisprudence,  Beccaria  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  Miller  on  Statute  and  Common  Law, 
Colquhoun  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  Peel's  Speech  on  the 
Criminal  Laws,  and  a  Tract  entitled  *'  How  to  live  in  London,''  which, 
as  well  as  Colquhoun's  work,  contain  some  extraordinary  facts  as  to 
the  crimes  of  tlie  metropolis. 

*  Tbe  variations  in  Uic  proportions  khew  that  the  diflerMice  in  crime*  miut  be  great,  and  i*  a 
MvMif  argoraent  in  faronr  of  learing  a  dl>cretionary  po«  ar  in  the  bands  of  the  judge. 
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■■  EVIDENCE,  WITNESSES  &c.  &c. 

As  witnesses  might  be  induced  to  abscond,  the  law  provides  a  reme- 
dy. Justices,  or  committing  magistrates,  can  bind  witnesses  in  penalties 
to  appear.  Where  a  witness  is  an  informer  against  his  accomplices, 
he  is  committed  to  prison  until  the  trial.  Accomplices,  making  con- 
fessions of  their  own  shares  in  crime,  can  give  evidence  against  others ; 
but  this  is  seldom  sullered  to  carry  conviction,  unless  strongly  cor- 
roborated. Confessions  of  prisoners,  unless  entirely  voluntary^ 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  them. 

A  prisouef,  confessing  his  crime  to  his  attorney,  that  confession 
CANNOT  be  given  in  evidence  against  him,  as  all  communication  be- 
tween attorney  and  client  are  held  as  confidential  and  sacred. 

The  dying  declaration  of  one  who  has  received  a  mortal  injury  is 
evidence,  though  merely  hearsay;  but  it  is  left  to  the  Jury  to  determine 
whether  when  such  declaration  was  made,  the  party  believed  himself  to 
be  dying. 

No  witness  need  answer  a  question  which  has  a  tendency  to  crimi- 
nate or  expose  him  to  punishment  on  any  charge. 

Depositionsof  witnesses  on  oath  are  usually  taken  down  in  the  very 
words,  by  the  committing  magistrate  or  his  clerk ;  and  in  case  the 
witness  dies  before,  or  cannot  be  found  at,  trial,  such  deposition  is 
good  evidence. 

In  criminal  cases  many  witnesses  are  deemed  incapable  that  would 
be  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  civil  ones. 

Insane  persons  cannot  be  witnesses.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man  may; 
and  an  interpreter  is  sworn,  who  explains  his  signs  to  the  Court.  A 
man  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime  cannot  be  a  witness, — as  a  traitor, 
forger,  perjurer  or  felon  ;  but  by  a  late  act,  petty  larceny  does  not 
create  incompetency.  Persons,  <iftcr  having  sufiercd  their  punish- 
ment, as  transportation  or  imprisonment,  are  again  capable.  Children 
are  competent  witnesses,  if  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good 
and  evil,  which  is  decided  by  cjuestions  proposed  to  them  by  the 
presiding  Judi^e. 

Persons  who  do  not  believe  in  God,  or  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  cannot  be  witnesses.  Jews,  and  all  disbelievers  of 
the  New  Testament,  arc  good  witnesses  if  they  believe  the  foregoing 
points.  A  quaker,  who  will  not  make  oath,  cannot  give  evidence  in 
criminal  cases. 

Husband  and  wife  cannot  be  witnesses  against  each  other  in  any  pro- 
ceeding ;  nor  give  evidence  that  may  even  have  a  tendency  to  criminate 
each  other,  except  that  husband  or  wife  may  give  evidence  against 
each  other  as  to  any  violences  committed  by  the  one  against  the  other. 

One  witness  is  sufficient  in  all  cases,  except  high  treason  &  perjury. 

Witnesses,  in  civil  cases,  are  not  bound  to  appear,  unless  when 
subpoenaed,  then  reasonable  expences  are  tendered  them.  In  crimi- 
nal cases,  material  witnesses  are  usually  bound  in  recognizances  lo 
appear  and  give  evidence,  and  then  they  must  attend  ;  but  if  in  cases 
of  crime  they  are  merely  served  witli  a  subpoena,  (though  opinions 
dificr  on  the  point,)  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can  be  punished  for 
non-attendance,  unless  their  expences  were  paid  or  tendered. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 

Death  is  the  highest  penalty  of  the  law ;  and,  notwithl^^A^f%ome 
old  acts,  is  never  attended  with  superfluous  cruelty.  TBrca^cs  of 
treason  &c.  sentence  is  passed  of  taking  out  the  entrails  &c.,  but  ne?er 
t^forced. 

The  Judp:e  has  a  discretion,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  in  fixing  the  period  of  execution,  except  iu 
cases  of  murder. 

The  second  punishment  is  transportation  for  life.  Persons  thus 
sentenced  are  shipped  for  Sydney,  (New  South  Wales,)  where  they 
work  for  government,  and  are  sent  up  the  country  to  make  roads  &c. 
If  their  conduct  be  good,  they  obtain  '*  letters  of  leaved  and  go  as 
servants  to  Hobout  Town,  (Van  Diemau's  Land,)  about  110  miles 
from  Sydney,  wliere,  by  the  connivance  of  their  masters,  they  are 
often  set  entirely  at  liberty.  Many  convicts  are  wealthy  men  in  this 
colony. 

Persons  transported  for  fourteen  yeai-s  are  not  now  usually  sent  to 
Sydney.  Those  transported  for  seven  years  are  sent  to  the  Hulks, 
work  in  our  docks,  dredge  in  the  rivers,  heave  ballast,  and  do  other 
laborious  acts.  If  their  conduct  be  good,  it  is  usual  to  shorten  the 
period  of  punishment.  Some  convicts,  especially  juvenile  ones,  are 
sent  to  a  penitentiary. 

Convicts,  on  entering  ships,  liavc  their  heads  shaved,  and  wear  a 
dress  provided  by  government,  Mith  wooden  soled  shoes. 

The  number  transported  in  IS20  was  1016;  the  expense  of  each 
about  £25 ;  and  about  £20  a  year  afterwards.  The  annual  cost  to 
government  is  upwards  of  £300,000. 

Imprisonment  comes  next' in  order  of  panishments.  There  is  no 
exact  limit  to  the  power  of  the  Judges;  yet  men  are  seldom  sentenced 
for  more  than  three  years. 

Persons  imprisoned  arc  generally  put  upon  the  Tread  Mill,  em- 
ployed in  picking  oakum  &c. 

Prisoners  committed  for  re-hearing  or  trial,  are  not  compellable 

TO   WORK. 

Solitary  con6nement  is  generally  awarded  to  peculiar  criminals  who 
might  be  supposed  to  contaminate  others  by  collision. 

Whipping,  eitlier  public  or  private,  is  generally  awarded  to  juvenile 
offenders.  The  flogging  of  women  was  prohibited  by  George  IV. 
during  Ids  regency.  After  whipping,  the  back  is  dressed,  by  being 
rubbed  with  spirits  impregnated  with  salt,  the  agony  of  which  is  more 
acute  than  the  preceding  punishment. 

Pillory,  burning  in  the  hand,  branding  &c.,  are  punishments,  if  not 
abolished,  rendered  obsolete  by  disuse. 

Aggravations  of  small  punishments,  as  to  be  imprisoned,  and  "  kept 
to  hard  labour,"  i.  e.  more  than  the  usual  prison  discipline;  or  "  to  be 
kept  on  bread  and  water,**  are  discretionary  in  presiding  judgres  or 
committing  magistrates. 


